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VkX  \ove  to  wnte  th»t  niime— *a  name  dear 
^ke  to  £n,^nd  and  to  America — the  name  of 
one  whoie  writings  are  wept  over  and  smiled 
ever  wherever  there  is  heard  the  wide-spread 
sound  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Hers  is  a 
pleasant  fame.  Unlike  tlie  reputations  even  of 
our  greatest,  hers  has  no  enemies  and  no  de- 
tmctors.  Perhaps,  in  the  long  course  of  her 
quiet  and  secluded  literary  life,  she  may  have 
known  the  attacks  of  critics  and  the  doubtings 
of  rivals.  If  so,  she  has  long  outlived  all  these 
ills  that  writing  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  we  must 
doubt  that  she  has  known  what  so  many  have 
buffeted  through  in  their  fight  to  a  name. 
We  see  in  the  whole  temper  and  tone  of  her 
writings  a  reason  why  the  recognition  of  her 
genius  should  have  b^n  a  ple:isure,  and  not  a 
trial,  to  the  acrid  race  of  carpers  and  of  blemish- 
finders.  How  could  even  the  most  rancorous 
dart  upon  one  who  is  gentleness  and  all  kindli¬ 
ness  personified — who  has  a  loving  word  for 
•11  that  the  most  inclusive  affection  can  hold 
loveable,  aud  a  tear  and  pitying  tenderness  for 
everything  that  human  charity  ran  bless  with 
the  sweetM  sympathy  of  the  Christian  and  the 
woman?  We  all  know,  we  all  fix  at  once 
npon  some  few — very  few — literary  aames  which 
are  rejnuded  with  peculiar  alfeetien — an  affec¬ 
tion  which  dors  not  spring  so  ansek  from  the 
admiration  of  the  head  as  of  the  heart. 
Croldsmith  and  Cliarles  Lamb — srho  does  not 
find  in  their  names  a  cliarm  that  is  wanting 
even  in  many  with  whose  genius  msdoubtedly 
we  should  be  loth  to  compare  theirs,  exquisite 
as  theirs  is?  and  with  such  a  eliarm  io  we 
name  the  name  of  the  lady  of  “  Our  Yillage.” 
Bo  you  ask  why?  Yoa  are  not  one  of  her 
readers  if  you  do.  A^  who  have  read  and 
re-rcad  her  (as  onoc  having  read,  anyone  surely 
will  have  done) — any  who  have  hung  np  ia 
their  memories  the  pleasant  pictures  of  her  mral 
gallery,  will  own  to  the  feeling,  though  they 
may  not  have  analysed  it.  And  w^  msy  they  be 
tlumkful  to  this  first  of  English  novelists  for 
the  exquisite  enmyment,  for  the  countless  hours 
of  delight,  which  her  pen  has  bestou’ed  npon 
her  readers.  She  is  the  Gainsborough  of  our 
writers.  Her  name  flushes  into  our  memory 
the  breezy  corn-fields  and  the  rushy  mill- 
•treams  of  our  Constable,  the  meadow  hiiid- 
•eapes  of  Lee,  the.  wooiilaud  solitudes  and  the 
leafy  luies  of  Uedgruve  and  of  Creswick, 
cheq'icred  with  lucid,  glancing  shadows,  wliich 
render  the  sunshine  on  their  fresh  green  turf 
the  brighter.  But  this  is  not  all:  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  inanimate  nature  has  grown  lovelier  in 
her  paj^esi  but  so,  loo,  hot  the  scarcely  less 


inanimate  existence  of  rustic  and  of  village  life. 
I  need  not  say  that  even  a  pig  from  her  pen  stands 
before  you  with  the  truth  that  miflces  you  pause 
before  a  Morland ;  that  her  dogs  (who  has  not 
raced  with  that  ^  of  all  greyhonnds, 
and  gambolled  with  Dash,  that  dearest  of 
spaniels?) — that  her  dogs  arc  the  triumphs 
of  a  Landseer,  painted  in  words,  with  the 
added  charm  of  ever-changing  motion !  Why 
should  1  say  that  the  cows  of  Cuyp  and  of 
Cooper  arc  before  you  in  her  pictures  ?  Who 
that  knows  them  does  not  know  this?  But 
human  life,  too — life  as  it  runs  its  course  in  tho 
(hrmhouse,  the  cottage,  and  the  country-town— 
this,  too,  she  has  placed  Imforc  us  with  eqiml 
truthfulness  and  feeling— with  the  touch  and  the 
finish  of  a  Hunt,  a  Webster,  and  a  Wilkie. 
Think  of  her  children;  think  of  that  little 
Lizzie— as  graceful,  as  wilful,  and  ns  benutTul  as 
her  companion  and  playmate,  hej^  “  pretty  May.” 
I  know  but  of  one  of  uur  modem  poets  that  can 
match  her  prose  idyls  with  his  poetical  ones— 
but  one  who  could  have  dared,  and  dared  success¬ 
fully,  to  have  translated  one  of  her  prose  pastorals 
into  verse  divine.  Am  I  not  praising  her  with 
praise  little  short  of  the  hipest,  when  I  say 
that  that  one  is  Alfred  Tennyson  ? — that  from 
among  all  the  names  of  the  great  poets  that 
have  made  the  last  half-century  famous,  none 
bat  he  eoaU  have  conveyed  the  fruitless  he-auty 
of  her  Dora  Cmtwell  into  the  equal  pcrfect- 
aess  of  oar  laureate’s  Dora?  It  is  a  pleasant 
study  for  a  golden  hoar  of  leisure  to  place  those 
two  stories  side  by  side,  and  contrast  them  each 
with  each.  I  have  heard  some  ssy  that  such 
writing  most  be  tttj,  simple  as  the  subjects  are 
which  are  treated,  and  natural  os  the  hmguage 
is  in  whidi  they  are  placed  before  us ;  hut  iu 
this  very  timplieity  and  tmth  to  nature  lies  at 
once  the  eham  a^  the  difficnlty  of  such  cre¬ 
ations.  If  Wordsworth  had  versified  that  tale, 
we  cannot  but  fear  that  he  woald  have  made 
the  poet  himself  visible  in  his  recounting  of  it, 
that  he  would  not  have  been  coateut  to  have 
remained  himself  hidden,  and  that,  thru.'>ting 
the  recollection  of  himself  between  us  and  tho 
creatures  of  his  inu^nation,  he  would  have 
weakened  the  tale  with  many  words,  and  luwe 
drearied  it  with  sermonising.  Crnhbc  could 
have  told  it  as  trathfully,  and  have  thrown  into 
it,  perhaps,  as  deep,  or  even  a  deeper  power,  to 
move  our  tears ;  hut  then  from  nis  hands  it 
would  have  stood  nigged,  and  stern,  and  harsh 
with  gloom  and  shadows,  unsoftened  by  that 
tender  tight  which  makes  its  changes  from  the 
pens  of  these  two  writers  the  source  of  pleasant 
nnd  not  too  deep-drawn  tears.  I  can  never 
read  that  talc  without  a  thought  of  that  dearest 
'  of  Bible  narratives,  the  history  of  Euth.  What 
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higher  praiM  out  1  beitow  upon  the  poet  and 
the  noveUstP  Nor  does  this  reaembkuce  be¬ 
tween  our  enthor  and  the  laureate  (lonr  may 
he  wear  his  laurels  among;  us !)  stop  with  this 
poem,  in  which  he  has,  by  hit  choice  of  her 
tale  for  his  subject,  most  clearly  and  visibly 
shown  his  admiration  of  her  works.  If  yon  wish 
to  parallel  her  prose  landscapes — the  i^chless 
beauty  of  our  Enj^lish  scenery  under  every 
varying  influence  of  weather  and  of  season — 
where  can  I  better  point  your  search  tlran  to 
the  pages  of  him  wlio  1ms  given  us  “The  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Daughter”  and  “Locksley  Hall,”  and 
those  small  but  inimitable  paintings  whicii  de¬ 
scribe  the  adornments  of  his  cliarmed  Palace  of 
Art?  Alike  in  her  pictures  and  in  his,  you 
recognise  that  perfect  truth  wliieh  places  you 
fitoc  to  face  with  imtiire — real  and  undimined 
nature— nature,  dewy  and  fresh  ns  the  morning 
makes  her ;  or  balmy,  and  warm,  and  blossom¬ 
ing,  as  she  courts  our  gaze  iu  the  suns  of  June 
or  the  noons  of  September,  iu  garden,  and 
fleld  and  park,  on  heath  and  liill  and  woodside. 
Tlie  breeze  blows  from  her  pages — the  sunsliine 
warms  you  from  her  volumes ;  you  ean  pluck 
the  flowers  that  she  talks  oi^  and  put  her  pets 
as  she  describes  them. 

Take  another  and  the  highest  proof  of  her 
mastery  over  her  art — that  perfect  art  that  you 
never  think  of  as  art,  but  only  look  upon  as 
nature.  Mark  the  way  in  wliich  her  men  and 
women  become  at  once  and  fur  ever  realities  to 
all  her  readers.  You  do  uut  doubt  their  actual 
existence  as  they  talk  and  act,  as  they  breathe 
and  move  and  have  their  being  before  you. 
You  would  sooner  question  the  true  trag^ies 
of  the  Timet,  the  veritable  farces  of  the  police- 
court,  than  the  sorrows  and  tlie  comedies  of 
her  stories.  If  such  things  have  not  liceu, 
they  might  every  one  have  lx*n ;  and  yau  are 
ready  to  affirm  that  they  have  occurred.  You 
know  her  heroes  and  her  heroines:  “One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 
Her  fat,  rough,  good-hearted  butcher  sells 
mutton  in  the  next  street ;  her  “  talking  lady” 
deafens  some  one  every  hour  iu  our  town ; 
Aunt  Martha  is  but  another  name  for  some 
dearest  of  old  maids  that  we  know ;  and  Mrs. 
Nicholson  and  Miss  Day  we  recognise  as 
acquaintances  under  alia.ses.  Would  tliat  many 
a  genius  that  yet  is  running  its  course  amongst 
us  would  tutor  its  powers  by  her  example ! 

Tlie  life  of  must  authors,  it  is  oftcu  said,  is 
best  told  when  you  have  filled  in  tlie  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths  with 
the  names,  tlie  characters,  and  the  history  of 
their  literary  works.  Perhaps  so :  the  life  of  a 
writer  is  more  thoroughly  a  mental  one  than 
that  of  the  man  of  action :  thought,  in  fact,  is 


the  action  of  the  writer,  and  his  biography  is 
rather  a  record  of  w  ords  than  of  deeds.  Deeds 
doubtless,  most  dazzle  the  eves  of  men;  and 
hence  few  literary  lives  can  aWirb  the  interest 
of  the  mass  of  mankind  in  an  equal  degree  with 
those  of  such  actors  on  the  world’s  stage  as  the 
king,  the  soldier,  or  the  statesman— or  such 
men  of  action  in  less  elevated  situations  os  the 
traveller,  the  actor,  or  the  active  adventurer  in 
the  countless  paths  of  existence.  But  the 
quietest  homes  have  their  histories  as  well  as 
the  stateliest  courts;  and  literary  life  has  its 
crises  and  its  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  less 
obtrusive  but  as  real,  could  we  look  into  and 
disclose  them,  os  the  stormiest  career  of  w  arfare 
or  of  politics. 

Miss  hlitford  has  not  yet  delighted  ns  with  • 
continuous  autobiography.  Would  tliat  she 
would  do  so!  Such  a  work  from  her  pen, 
written  in  her  own  all-chamiing,  and  natural, 
and  gracefully-flowing  styl^  would  indeed  be  a 
work  to  treasure  iuid  to  re-read.  We  ean  imagine 
such  a  work  being  even  more  delightful  than 
anything  she  has  yet  written.  We  all  know  the 
clmrm  of  really  good  autobiographers.  She 
herself  has  dwelt  upon  and  shown  this  to  ns  in 
her  last  work,  which  appMaehes  somewhat, 
though  distantly,  to  this  very  labour  we  suggest 
to  her.  There  are  few  pleasanter  extracts  in 
her  “Uceollections”  of  b^ks  than  those  from 
poor  llolcrofl’s  narrative  of  his  early  struggles. 
That  she  herself  has  not  liceu  without  serious 
struggles  and  trials,  we  may  gather  trom  those 
preps  into  her  own  life  which  she  has  here  .md 
there  allowed  to  us  in  all  her  works ;  for  the 
most  delightful  p:issages  in  these  are,  to  roost 
reailcrs,  the  purely  personal  gossipings  which 
so  frequently  interpose  themselves  between  her 
chapters— or  1  should  rather  say,  form  such 
delightful  introductions  to  them ;  while  often 
they  supply  the  subject-matter  to  them  wholly. 
I  do  not  think  it  wouldbe  adiffieultmatter,  1^ 
the  selection  and  careful  arrangement  of  these, 
to  form  an  autobiography  of  this  pleasantest  of 
prose-writers,  in  which  the  links  wanting  should 
not  be  many,  and  the  gaps  should  lie  from  other 
sources  pretty  fully  made  good.  Here  we  have 
not  the  space  to  attempt  so  pleasant  a  work  as 
thus  making  Miss  Milford’s  life  live  before  us 
in  words  from  her  own  pen.  We  ran  but  con¬ 
clude  this  brief  chapter  on  one  of  onr  favourito 
authors  by  a  bare  and  meogro  record  of  so  much 
of  her  career  as  dates  and  the  merest  facts  can 
tell. 

Mary  Rmucll  Mitford  was  bom  at  Alre^ 
ford,  a  small  town  in  liam]whirc,  in  the  year 
17S0.  Her  father,  while  she  was  vet  young, 
removed  iuto  Ucrkshiie,  to  a  beautifully -'.  itiiated 
residence  a  fev  mile-,  fro';  IU'a‘’uig.  That 
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niideDce— ill  garden,  its  grounds,  its  lake, 
and  all  that  rendered  it  delight^  to  her 
childish  eye — ^thesc  she  has  placed  before  ns 
in  her  own  inimitable  way,  in  her  last  and  not 
least  charming  work.  Here  it  was  Umt  her 
early  poems — “Christine,  the  Maid  of  the 
South  Seas,”  and  another  volume  —  were 
written — those  early  poems  which  Coleridge 
not  only  read,  but  highly  praised.  These  were 
pnblislied  with  jnstifiahle  pride  by  her  delighted 
parents,  and  even  in  those  days  of  the  Byrons, 
and  Scotts,  and  Moores,  secured  the  attention 
of  the  reading  public  suffi  'iently  to  cause  their 
sale  to  extend  to  several  e  litions.  But  a  cloud 
aoon  gathered  over  her  father’s  fortunes  and 
her  youthful  life.  The  storm  broke,  and,  with 
tlie  wreck  of  his  fortune,  Mr.  Mitfurd  retired 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  a  small  but 
pretty  cottage — that  cottage  now  so  world- , 
known  in  the  stragi^ing  village  of  Three-mile 
Cross,  situated  on  the  Basingstoke  Bond,  as  its 
name  implies,  about  three  miles  from  Beading. 
Here,  happy  in  the  presence  of  the  parents 
whom  she  loved,  and  that  garden  which  we  all 
are  so  well  acquainted  with,  she  set  herself,  with 
a  courage  and  a  devotion  that,  apart  from  their 
■scoessful  results,  were  in  themselves  beautiful, 
to  obtain  by  her  pen  that  income  which  should 
enable  her  father  and  mother  to  be  surrounded 
with  those  comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  Nobly  did  she  fulfil 
this  holy  duty,  and  well  may  we  lie  grateful  for 
the  additions  it  brought  to  our  literature,  now 
that  only  the  pleasant  recollection  remains  to 
her  of  having  so  well  performed  it.  Here  it 
was  that  her  tragedies  were  written — tragedies 
tliat  need  not  fear  comparison  even  with 
Joanna  Baillie’s.  Of  these,  “  Bicnr.i,”  “  Julian” 
produced  in  182d),  and  the  “  Vespers  of 
Palermo,”  were  acted — the  first  especially — with 
triumphant  success,  and  this,  too,  be  it  recol¬ 
lected,  in  the  days  when  our  two  great  theatres 
were  to  the  London  public  what  onr  Italian 
Oiieras  are  now — when  we  had  great  actors, 
Keanes  and  Kembles,  a  Siddons  and  an  O'Neil, 
to  crowd  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  from 
pit  to  ceiling — when  it  was  indeed  a  triumph  to 
be  acted  and  sp])lBuded.  Why  are  not  these 
tragedies  better  known  to  ns  now  ?  We  won¬ 
der  that  it  has  nut  occurred  to  Mr.  Phelps  to 
produce  at  Sadler’s  Wells  the  most  successful 
of  them.  And  why  docs  their  author  treat 
them  with  sneh  strange  neglect  P  Surely  it  is 
due  to  herself  that  they  should  be  collected 
into  an  edition  which  should  place  them  within 
tlie  reach  of  all  readers.  If  we  want  them  at 
present,  we  can  only  obtain  them  in  an  Ame¬ 
rican  reprint,  if  we  can  manage  illegally  to 
obtain  tlmt,  and  then  without  the  value  which 


the  author’s  own  editing  would  give  to  themv 
We  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
place  Miss  Mitford’s  poetical  and  dramatic 
works  upon  the  book-shelf  reserved  for  our 
favourite  volumes.  In  1834  the  first  chapters 
of  “  Our  Village,  Sketches  of  Bural  Character 
and  Scenery,”  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of 
the  “  Lady’s  Magazine for  this,  a  work  whidi 
has  gone  through  countless  editions  in  Eng^ 
land  and  America,  like  so  many  of  the  fini^ 
works  of  onr  time,  was  rrgected  by  all  but  this 
obscure  periodical.  But  such  writiag  as  these 
sketches  contained  could  not  remain  long  nn^ 
known,  wherever  it  met  the  public  eye.  The 
truth  of  the  description,  the  finish  and  natural 
flow  of  the  style — a  model  of  perfect  English— 
her  power  over  her  reader’s  feelings,  whether 
she  drew  tears  or  smiles,  all  marked  them  out 
for  popnlarity — for  popularity  alike  with  the 
most  refined  as  well  as  the  ordinary  circulatings. 
library  readers.  The  first  volume  of  the 
collected  pajiers  proved  a  decided  success,  and 
induced  their  author  to  extend  the  series  to 
five  volumes,  the  last  of  which  apj^red  in 
1832.  This  was  followed  by  the  publication  of 
a  companion  volume,  which,  under  the  title 
of  “Bclford  Regis,”  did  for  the  life  of  an 
English  country-town  what  her  former  work 
had  so  successfully  done  for  onr  village-life. 
Unlike  so  many  of  onr  living  female  writers^ 
Miss  Mitfonl  has  conscientiously  resjiected  the 
duty  she  owed  to  her  own  genius  and  to  her 
readers.  She  has,  like  our  Goldsmiths  and 
Stemes,  written  little,  and  that  little  so  written 
that  “  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  it  die.” 
When  we  have  aaid  that  two  selections  of 
American  tales,  and  one  from  the  writiegs  of 
Alexandre  Duma.s,  were  edited  by  her,  we  have 
completed  our  list  of  her  published  writings, 
with  the  exception  of  her  latest  work,  which, 
after  many  years’  absence  from  the  pnblio 
e^e,  she  delighted  ns  with  only  some  two  years 
since.  We  have  no  room  to  express  our  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
writing  which  tells  in  this  vrork  of  “The 
Books,  the  Places,  and  the  People,”  which  have 
been  best  known  to  her ;  but  we  do  hope  that 
the  success  of  these  Recollections  will  indnee 
her  to  continue  them,  young  ns  it  proves  her 
pen  still  to  be.  Long  may  she  live  to  enjoy 
the  affection  and  admiration  that  her  genius 
and  private  virtues  have  so  largely  won  for 
her! 

To  Banovs  lloAasxNxss.— Dip  a  piece  of 
flannel  in  brandy,  and  apply  to  the  chest;  then 
cover  this  with  a  dry  flannel,  and  wear  it  all  night. 
Four  or  six  small  onions  boiled,  and  put  on  bat¬ 
tered  toast,  and  eaten  for  supper,  are  likewis* 
good  for  colds  on  the  chest. 
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BECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  HOSPITAIi 
NURSE. 

Biccrrino  to  some  memoranda  of  the 
painful  hiitorics  met  with,  in  my  capacity 
of  nunc  (or  sister,  ns  it  is  called)  at  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Ijondon  Hospitals,  there 
are  many  which  would  doubtless  |)ossrss  in¬ 
tense  interest  if  offered  to  the  public.  I  there¬ 
fore  intend  recounting  sonic  of  tlic  most  excit¬ 
ing  wliich  have  come  under  my  oliscn  ation. 

Left  a  widow  when  only  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  I  found  myself  utterly  destitute.  Wy 
poor  husband,  who  in  his  lifetime  never  denied 
me  a  wish  or  gratification,  left  at  his  death  an 
accumui.ation  of  debt  overwhelming  to  one  who 
found  herself  almost  destitute  of  the  means  of 
paying  tlie  expenses  of  an  humble  funeral.  }lv 
Bole  resource,  my  furniture,  was  seixed,  and  1 
was  received  unwillingly  into  the  ftunily  of  an 
only  brother,  w  ho,  however,  won  began  to  treat 
me  with  significant  coolness.  What  were 
my  resources  P  Servitude  in  a  family,  I  saw, 
I  was  ill  adapted  for — until  one  day,  after 
many  painful  cogitations,  I  rememlx'red  that 
1  hod  in  mure  prosperous  times  been  fund  of 
reading  medical  works,  tending  a  sick-room, 
and,  us  far  a  woman  of  limited  knowledge 
could  without  professional  tuition,  studying  tlic 
art  of  medicine.  The  hint  once  taken,  I  hesi¬ 
tated  not,  but  determined  on  my  course,  and 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  putting  on  my 
widow’s  bonnet,  I  hastened  on  my  way  to  the 

honsc  of  Dr.  E.  H - ,  a  physician  in  high 

practice  and  repute,  and  to  whom  1  had  in  the 
coarse  of  a  severe  and  tedious  illness  paid 
many  guinea  fees.  1  knew  him  for  a  kindly- 
disposed  and  activcly-cliarit.'ible  man.  I  saw 
him,  recalled  myself  to  his  notice  as  his  ci- 

dtvaul  wciilthy  patient,  Mrs.  A - ,  of - 

aqnarc;  explained  my  reverse  of  circumstances, 
and  my  present  object,  which  was  to  become  a  sister 

at  the - Hospital,  where  he  presided  os  head 

physician.  Though  visibly  much  surprised,  he 
promised,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  if  on  exami- 
aation  I  appeared  qualified,  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  procure  me  the  appointment. 
This  was  a  potent  promise.  1  summoned  up 
all  my  energies,  recalled  my  half-forgotten 
medical  studies,  and  finally  answered  his  ques¬ 
tions  so  satisfactorily  that  the  good  doctor 
said  he  heartily  wished  every  candidate  c-ame 
as  well  qualified  for  their  office  as  myself.  “  An 
opportunity,”  said  he,  “is  already  made.  To- 
aiglit  the  head  nurse  in  the  fever-ward  will  be 
discharged  fur  intemperance :  I  will  send  you  to 
the  matron, and  on  my  wish  and  recommendation 
jrou  will  be  engaged.”  Ho  wrote  his  desire:  I 


was  token  on  trial,  and  am  now  in  the  twenty, 
first  year  of  my  servitude.  Most  harrowing 
scenes  have  I  beheld;  many  the  groans  of 
{lain,  anguish,  and  repentance  which  have 
wounded  these  ears.  Some  of  the  sufferers 
whom  I  tended  have  had  nmarkable  featarea 
in  the  story  of  theirmisfortunes;  and  ivhen  such 
have  been  imparted  to  me,  I  have  in  my  leisure- 
moments  inscribed  them  in  the  form  of  memo¬ 
randa.  Extracts  from  these  I  now  present— 
not  with  the  view  of  exciting  pain,  but  of  in¬ 
spiring  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  mind  when 
joined  to  physiral  tortures — in  themselves  no 
trifle8,but  which  last,  however  severe,  have  often, 
compared  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient, 
appeared  so  subordinate  that  I  have,  whilst  wit¬ 
nessing  the  agonies  of  Iwth,  exclaimed— “  jfi 
tcowuied  spirit.  Lord,  who  shall  bear  T* 

THE  FALSE  BRIDE. 

One  evening,’  aliout  foor  or  five  o’clock,  a 
young  woman  w.-is  brought  into  niy  ward  insen¬ 
sible  from  the  effects  of  typhus.  She  had  been 
found  on  the  door-steps  of  some  honse  in  a 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  and  a  mob 
had  gradually  collected  round  her.  There  were, 
of  course,  many  siieculations  aa  to  her  cowdi- 
tiun :  some  said  she  was  drunk ;  two  or  three 
assers  by  said  she  was  “an  old  hand;* 
ut  no  one  offered  assistance,  till  one  kind 
Samaritan,  kneeling  down,  felt  her  hot  hand, 
and  touched  her  white  lips,  and  then  said  there 
was  no  smell  of  liquor,  and  that  the  woman 
was  ill,  dying.  Then  the  really  lienevolcnt 
character  of  an  English  mob  displayed  itself. 
One  ran  for  a  policeman  ;  and  when,  after  some 
trouble,  that  functionary  was  found,  and  brought 
as  fast  os  his  professional  dignified  pace  would 
permit,  he  found  some  charitable  individuals 
clubbing  to  pay  a  cab  (for  the  poor  creature’s 
jiockcts  were  empty),  and  the  good  woman 
(who  had  not  forsaken  the  object  of  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  who  herself  was  a  hard  working 
mangling-woman,  whose  minutes  were  literally 
money)  attended  her,  running  the  risk  of  infec¬ 
tion,  and  never  left  her  till  she  was  safe  within 
the  walls  of  the  —  Hospital. 

Such  are  the  good  offices  the  poor  can  render 
to  one  another.  Having  neither  silver  nor  gold, 
tlicy  may  yet  possess  a  mine  of  treasure  in  kind 
wo^s  and  gentle  offices.  Oh,  if  such  were  but 
more  freiiucnt  between  brother  and  brother, 
sister  and  sister,  how  rich  this  world  would  be 
in  mutual  faith,  love,  and  trust !  Let  us  hope 
the  future  is  shadowed  out,  though  faintly,  in 
these  few  and  far-between  instances  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Did  we  but  remember  that  not  a  day 
passes  but  we  are  allowed  to  do  some  kind 
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deed*,  not  by  gifti  of  monty,  prrhapt,  or  fo^ 
bat  good  words,  faithful  advice,  or,  sweeter  still, 
aympatliising  kindness,  the  recording  angel 
would  shed  fewer  tears,  and  his  Book  of  Ue 
present  a  less  sullied  ]>age. 

Well,  Agnes  Manfield — for  such  was  the  name 
which,  in  the  intervals  of  her  frenzy,  we  pro¬ 
cured  from  her — was  very  ill ;  indeed,  I  sighed 
as  the  first  step  of  the  doctor  was  to  order  off 
her  long  luxuriant  auburn  tresses,  wiiich,  though 
disordered  and  dank,  were  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  richness.  Gnidnally  some  amendment 
came  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  the  phpician  spoke  hopefnlly.  Even 
fickness  could  not  hide  the  beauty  of  this 
young  woman ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  her 
ravings,  I  felt  convinced  there  was  hidden  some 
fearful  tale.  She  wore  a  wedding-ring;  and 
her  uuder-elothing  and  upper  garment,  though 
•oiled  from  exposure  to  the  weatlier,  were  rich 
and  costly  even  for  a  gentlewoman.  Still,  when 
she  was  able  to  converse,  there  was  wanting 
those  traits  which  indicate  the  lady.  I  could 
readily  distinguish  phrases  and  modes  of  cx- 

riaion  which  eouvinced  me  she  belonged 
the  lowest  order  of  society.  Tliree  days 
after  her  admission,  some  detective  officers  who 
had  traced  her  hither  applied,  claiming  her  as 
their  prisoner.  Her  state  of  health  then  jxisi- 
tively  forbade  her  removal ;  and  the  prosecutor, 
with  a  rare  generosity,  provided  her  with  hail, 
and  sent  the  tilings  necessary  for  comfort  and 
cvea  luxuries.  When  slie  became  rational  and 
was  allowed  to  speak,  she  at  different  periods 
icvealed  the  following  history  of  a  remarkable 
fraud  and  attempted  crime,  which  shows  how 
&r,  and,  alas !  even  successfully,  deception  may 
be  carried  when  nnrestr.-.ined  by  mural  prin¬ 
ciple  or  conscientious  feelings. 

James  Trevardon,  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  went  from  London  in  the  year  18 — 
to  Calcutta,  to  seek  his  fortune.  His  family, 
though  reduced,  was  an  old  Cornish  one  of 
lepntation ;  and  he  was,  after  two  lives,  heir 
to  a  baron^'.  Purnished  with  letters  of  rc- 
oosuaendation,  he  soon  procured  distinguished 
•mployment  in  the  India  service,  siprnalised  him- 
■rif  by  his  talent,  and  made  many  friends.  He 
formed,  however,  habits  of  intimacy  with  but 
one  family — Sir  Clmrles  Clare  and  his  lady, 
who  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  at  that  time  in 
her  infency.  Five  years  passed  away  rapidly  in 
the  delights  of  friendship,  and  the  busy  cares 
which  engross  men  who  establish  their  own 
fortunes.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  which  occur  at  stated 
intervals  of  our  Uves  (reminding  us  that  this 
world  is  not  our  sole  abode)  clian^  the  domestic 
idations  of  the  friend*  in  a  suuen  and  painM 


I  manner.  Lady  Clare,  attacked  vrith  a  fatal 
I  disease,  died  that  rapid  death  which  at  first 
leaves  the  survivors  scarce  conscious  of  their 
loss.  But  her  husband  had  little  time  to  reflect 
on  bis  calamity ;  for  his  beloved  partner  had 
scarce  been  interred,  when  he  himself  was  seized 
with  the  same  fatal  complaint,  indigenons  to 
the  climate.  In  this  hour  of  fatal  sickness,  his 
fiist  thought  was  of  his  unprotected  daughter ; 
aud  it  agonised  him  so  much  that  it  necessarily 
interfere  wit  h  those  which  shonld  have  belonged 
alone  to  his  Creator. 

Trevardon,  his  friend,  then  twenty-five  years 
old,  attended  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman ;  supported  his  dyin^  head,  wiped  his 
damp  brow,  and  soothed  him  with  words  of 
religious  hope  and  comfort.  At  midnight, 
twelve  hours  after  his  seizure,  the  sick  man 
raised  himself,  and  addressing  feebly  the  friend 
of  his  deathbed,  told  him  he  had  a  lost  and 
solemn  request  to  make.  Trevardon  begged  he 
would  name  it.  “  My  girl,”  said  the  dy i  ug  man— 
“she  is  motherless,  friendless ;  neilhCT  her  mo¬ 
ther  nor  myself  have  a  relative  in  England — ” 

“  She  shall  be  my  sister,  Cliarles,  1  swear  1” 
said  Trevardon  with  emotion. 

“Let  her  be  more,”  whispered  the  poor 
father.  “She  promises  beauty;  her  fortune  ia 
large.  Bo  to  her,  father,  brother,  husband  I” 

“  Husband  1”  said  the  startled  TVerardon, 

“You  loved  her  parents,”  said  his  friend; 
“  love  her.  Ten  years  hence,  you  will  be  in  the 
prime  of  manhood ;  she  will  then  be  twenty  years 
old — the  age  at  which  her  parents  first  knew 
and  loved  you.  I’romisc  you  will  become  her 
husband  ere  she  is  twenty-one.” 

“  1  do  promise,”  answered  the  agitated  young 
man ;  “  to  be  a  tatl.er  to  her  infancy — a  husband 
iu  her  riper  years ;  that  is,  if  she  will  choose 
me.” 

“  Send  for  her,”  said  the  dying  parent ;  “  my 
tine  is  short  1” 

The  little  girl,  then  ten  years  of  age,  was 
brought.  The  poor  child  remembered  her 
mother’s  rccmit  deathbed,  and  sorrowed  bitterly 
to  see  her  father  in  a  like  condition. 

“  Farewell  my  Edith,  my  dear  child !”  said 
Sir  Charles.  “I  am  going  to  join  yonr  dear 
mother ;  ere  I  go,  listen  to  my  wishes.  Janies 
Trevardon  will  love  yon :  promise  to  obey  him 
as  a  parent ;  and,  when  you  are  twenty-one, 
mariw  him,  and  love  him  as  a  husband." 

>  “  1  will,  papa,”  said  the  poor  child,  not  in  the 

least  comprehending  the  sense  of  what  her 
father  meant. 

Trevardon  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her ;  and  the  child  clung  to  him,  the  only  friend 
she  had  ever  known.  A  smile  played  on  the 
sufferer’s  dying  lips ;  and,  tw'O  hours  after,  th» 
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Bciion  his  scheme  was  fostered,  and,  as  far  as 
llie  varions  contingencies  of  the  case  would 
permit,  eompletelr  organised. 

It  was  arranged  that  Edith  should  proceed  to 
London,  accompanied  by  a  man  and  niaid- 
•errant  wlio  luid  been  newly  engaged  for  her 
Miss  Harding,  and  who,  it  was  arranged, 
•hould  commence  their  ser^'itudc  on  the  day  of 
Imr  departure.  Eyerything,  in  short,  seemed 
to  be  framed  to  agree  with  tlie  desperate 
•eheme  of  Bill  Starrard  and  his  accomplices. 
When  he  first  imparted  this  scheme,  in  all  its 
atrocity,  to  Agnes,  even  she,  unscrupulous  as 
die  was,  felt  startled  and  hesitated ;  but  the 
natural  daring  of  her  disposition — combined 
with  a  love  of  adventure,  and  the  advantages 
which  her  admirer  failed  not  to  point  out — 
■oon  induced  her  to  become  not  only  a  willing, 
but  an  eager  participator  in  the  affair.  It  was 
proposed  that  Edith  should  be  secured,  and 
Agnes  travel  to  town  instead,  and,  passing 
limelf  for  Miss  Clare,  that  she  should  marry 
Sir  James  Trevardon.  That  so  daring  a  scheme 
•hould  be  put  in  execution  is  less  wonderful 
than  that  it  should  be  carried  to  a  successful 
issue.  Agnes  gained  every  information  from  her 
•eont,  and  on  the  day  of  her  departure  a  little 
boy  bronght  Mist  Clare  a  note,  puroorting  to 
be  from  a  pensioner  of  that  young  laay,  praying 
to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes,  having  soiiiPthing 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  reveal.  Edith, 
ahrnys  sensitively  alive  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  reflecting  that  she  had  hnlf-an-hour 
to  spare,  put  on  her  things  and  walked  towards 
the  cottage  of  the  woman  who,  she  supposed, 
bad  written  the  note.  Taking  leave  of  her 
•ehool.companions,  she  was  only  waiting  fur 
the  postchaise  to  arrive  from  the  Blue  Boar. 
Her  way  lay  across  remote  fields;  and,  while 
walking  immersed  in  thought,  two  men,  who 
had  sratched  and  followed  her,  seised  her  delicate 
wms,  and  forcibly  opening  her  mouth,  poured 
•ome  liquid  down  her  throat,  which,  at  the  risk 
of  anffocation,  she  was  compelled  to  swallow, 
laaeiisibility  instantly  coming  on,  her  outward 
dress — gown,  bonnet,  and  cloak — were  removed, 
and  hastily  given  to  Agnes,  who  was  close  at 
band,  and  who  silently  and  rapidly  attired 
herself  in  them.  She  was  then  carried  by 
them  into  a  covered  cart  which  stood  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  lane,  and  was  quickly  driven  on  towards 
London.  In  their  rude  hands  we  must  leave 
her  for  a  time,  helpless  and  innocent,  but 
gnsrded,  as  the  innocent  always  are,  by  a  kind 
and  watchful  Providence. 

Whilst  the  London  accomplices  were  eon- 
weying  their  victim  away  from  the  quiet  village 
in  a  far  different  manner  to  the  handsome 
aeoummodation  provided  for  her  snbsUtute, 


Agnes,  minutely  attired  like  Miss  dare,  wearing 
a  thick  veil,  and  her  face  tied  up  as  if  she 
was  suffering  from  the  toothache,  entered  Mi— 
Harding’s  house  by  the  glass  door  which  was 
always  open.  A  servant,  of  course,  taking  her 
for  Edith,  announced  to  her  that  the  chaise 
was  ready,  and  that  the  servants  who  were 
newly  engaged  had  arrived.  With  a  harried 
exclamation,  the  impostor  flew  down  the  hail- 
steps,  and  jumped  into  the  chaise,  desiring 
the  servant  to  inform  Miss  Harding  that  she 
had  a  raging  toothache,  and  desired  to  proceed 
to  town  immediately.  That  lady,  alarmed  and 
astonished  at  such  a  message,  harried  out  and 
begged  her  pupil  to  return ;  but  the  false  Miss 
Clare  only  muttered  a  positive  negative,  and 
desiring  her  friend  to  arrange  everytliing,  buried 
her  face  still  deeper  in  her  handkerchief.  Sur¬ 
prised  and  somewhat  offended.  Miss  Harding 
ceased  her  remonstrances,  and,  hastening  the 
expedition,  the  supposed  heiress  and  her  new 
sen  ants,  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
person  of  their  young  lady,  were  actually  and 
so  far  successfully  on  the  high  road  to  London. 

There  they  arrived  without  adventure,  Agnes 
taking  care  to  keep  up  her  feigned  disorder  till 
they  reached  Lady  lluulston’s,  where  the 
chaise  w.as  dismissed,  and  she  was  conducted  to 
splendid  apartments  assigned  for  her  use.  She 
untied  her  bandage,  threw  up  her  veil,  and  de¬ 
clared  herself  better.  The  “Blue  Boar”  people 
having  deptarted,  and  her  new  servants  being 
strangers  to  their  mistress,  she  felt  that 
detection  was  at  present  impossible,  and  trusted 
that  ere  it  took  place  the  prize  would  be 
secured.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  exceeding 
difficulties  of  her  position  presented  themselves 
to  her.  She  reflected  on  her  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  commonest  refinements  of  society,  and 
pondered  on  the  questions  she  might  be  required 
to  answer.  Miss  Harding,  during  the  hurried 
colloquy  at  the  chaisc-door,  had  given  her  a 
letter  to  Lady  Houlston,  in  which  she  expressed 
regret  that  the  serious  illness  of  her  mother, 
who  resided  with  her,  prevented  her  attendance 
on  her  young  pupil  to  town,  and  which  would 
likewise  intencre  with  her  being  present  at  the 
marriage-ceremony.  This  letter  Agnes,  when 
left  alone,  unceremoniously  broke  open,  and, 
contriving  with  much  difficulty  to  decipher  its 
contents,  rescaled  it  from  the  contents  of  the 
splendid  escritoire  which  her  careful  lady's 
maid  brought  to  her. 

Lady  Houlston,  hearing  that  Hiss  Qare  was 
ill  and  fatigued,  visited  her  in  her  own  room— 
a  special  mark  of  favour  from  tbs  stately  and 
wealthy  old  dowager;  and  though  that  lad^ 
was  considerably  astonished  at  the  bruiquent 
and  unpolished  manner  of  tke  heiress,  she 
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pmaed  her  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  her  own 
apartment  to  recruit  herself  prefiouslv  to  Sir 
James’s  arrival,  “  who  will  esprat  to  iiua  you  in 
full  heauty,  my  dear,”  said  she.  And  truly, 
when  Lady  Honlston  viewed  the  ehnrms  of  the 
anpposed  betrothed,  she  could  not  help  aeknow. 
lodging  to  herself  that  they  had  been  by  no 
means  overrated.  She  only  sighed  as  she 
thought  of  Trevardon’s  disappointment  on 
finding  the  mental  qualities  of  iiis  bride  so  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  her  personal  attributes. 

Left  at  last  entirely  alone,  Agnes  locked  her 
room-door,  and  proceeded  to  amuse  herself  by 
inspecting  the  various  boxes  of  clotlies  and 
property  which  had  arrived  with  her  from 
— ;  and,  after  a  slight  but  elegant  meal  liad 
been  served,  she  dismissed  her  maid  and 
retired  to  somewhat  uneasy  slumbers — now- 
dreaming  tliat  the  officers  of  justice  were  pur- 
tning  her  round  and  round  a  large  churen — 
now  that  Sir  James  Trevardon  turned  out  to 
be  Bill  Starvard ;  and  then  came  chains,  fetters, 
and  an  the  degradations  of  a  criminal — the 
whole  ending  in  a  feverish  sleep  of  some  hours. 
The  next  day,  attired  in  an  elegant  morning 
toilette,  she  breakfasted  with  the  dowager,  and, 
attentively  watching  that  lady’s  proceedings  at 
the  breakfast-table,  conducted  Iierself  w  ith  such 
remarkable  precision  and  quietude,  that  the 
observant  old  woman  of  fashion  set  her  down 
for  the  most  insipid  piece  of  formality  she  had 
ever  met. 

At  two  o’clock  that  day,  the  momentous 
meeting  with  Miss  Clare’s  future  husband 
took  place.  Sir  James  arrived,  convalescent, 
and  eager  beyond  description  to  greet,  in  the 
child  he  Imd  parted  with,  the  beautiful  bride 
who  was  to  make  the  happiness  of  his  future 
life.  Hie  agit.ation  which  even  so  daring  an 
impostor  naturally  felt,  combined  with  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  detection,  heightened  her  extraordinary 
beauty  so  much,  that  at  first  S’r  James  con¬ 
gratulated  himself;  but  so  penetrating  and 
mtelliMnt  a  man  could  not  be  long  doubtful 
>.^t  the  mind  of  Miss  Clare  did  not  by  any 
means  correspond  with  her  beauty  of  person, 
uideed.  even  the  last  disappointed  him,  as  he 
gradually  detected  some  want  of  personal  grace, 
some  downright  awkwardness,  which  draws  so 
broad  a  line  between  the  well-educated  and  tlie 
neglected  ones  of  society.  He  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  ud  misgivings  of  the  lady  into  wliosc  care 
Miss  Clare  had  been  intrusted;  fur  hid  ith,  as  a 
child,  hail  given  such  testimony  of  talent  and 
grace,  that  nothing,  he  thought,  but  downright 
perversion  could  nave  so  much  altered  any 
noman  being.  Two  days  only  before  that 
fixed  for  his  wedding,  he  reflects  seriously  on 
the  means  of  breaking  off  his  marriage,  feel¬ 


ing  the  strongest  repugnance  to  spend  hia 
future  life  with  so  repulmve  and  inana  a  being. 
Still,  her  letters,  which  he  continually  glanced 
at,  puzzled  him  amazingly.  There  they  were, 
full  of  life,  intellect,  elegance  of  expression^ 
everything,  in  short,  that  the  breathing  Mist 
Clare  seemed  most  deficient  in.  Thou  came 
the  recollections  of  the  solemn  promise  he  had 
mode  to  the  dead.  And,  finally,  coufused, 
doubtful,  half  distracted,  yet  never  even  dis¬ 
tantly  suspecting  the  real  truth,  ho  resolved  on 
keeping  his  pledge,  even  though  his  happiness 
(as  seemed  too  probable)  should  be  the  sacri¬ 
fice. 

At  length  the  promised  day  arrived— that 
d.iy  which  was  to  crown  the  hopes  of  lha 
impostor,  and  to  introduce  in  the  home  of  an 
upright,  honourable  man,  the  character  and 
attributes  of  a  fiend;  the  false  Editli  actually 
deluding  herself  with  the  hope  that,  even  aftw 
the  deception — wliich  she  well  knew  must  soon 
be  found  out — v^as  avowed^SirJamesTrevardon 
would  be  so  fascinated  by  her  beauty  as  to 
acknowledge  and  introduce  her  as  his  wife. 
MiscraMc  fatuity  ! 

On  the  eve  of  the  wedding.  Lady  Houlston 
took  Sir  James  into  her  private  boudoir,  and,  in 
her  kind  but  stately  manner,  after  remonstrating 
with  him  on  his  fully  in  persisting  to  marry 
such  a  compound  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance, 
declared  that  he  must  procure  some  other  lady 
to  chaperone  Miss  Clare  into  society,  fur  tliat 
she  could  not.  Sir  Jtuncs,  pressing  tlie  hand 
of  his  old  friend,  sorrowfully  declared  his  final 
intention  to  fulfil  Ids  promise  to  her  dying 
father,  saying  that  the  faults  of  her  education 
rested  with  the  woman  under  whose  care  he  had 
placed  her,  and  who,  he  said,  must  have  dete¬ 
riorated  grossly  ere  she  could  have  suffered  this. 
In  short,  it  was  inexplicable.  And  yet,  amidst 
all  their  doubts,  the  idea  of  an  imposture  never 
entered  the  minds  of  cither  lady  or  liarunet.  Sir 
James  deeming  the  excuses  of  Miss  llard^ 
fur  not  atteudiug  the  bridal  a  corroborative 
proof  of  her  own  consciousness  of  her  pupil’s 
gross  deficiencies. 

On  the  (lay  itself^  there  was  the  bridegroom, 
grave,  funnul ;  tlie  bride,  silent,  occupied  be¬ 
tween  her  finely  and  the  fear  of  exposure  before 
her  victim  finally  became  hers:  the  fasliion* 
able  bridesmaids — nieces  of  Lady  Houlston— 
supercilious,  and  wondering  at  the  choice  of  the 
rich  baronet.  All  was  cold  and  chilly  as  the 
raw  February  morning  which  greeted  the 
happy  pair.  But  the  church  was  readied  in 
safety,  the  ceremony  began,  and  the  nuptial 
bemxliction  finished,  when,  the  reluctant  bride¬ 
groom  bein^  about  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  his  now 
ejiulting  lady’s  lips,  there  was  heard  at  the 
B# 


KECOLLECnONS  OP  AN  HOSPITAL  NURSE. 


eh«rrh-porch  a  fKirful  •rream— a  stnifrgle — 
men  ri'sisting — female  crie*  of  distress  and  des- 
tfcdr — ^tlien  a  tnmult,  theehnrch.doors  violently 
piished  ajpaimt  the  resisting  officials— and, 
with  thefiantic  energy  of  desperation,  a  woman, 
tom,  dishevelled,  soih'd  in  dress,  rushed  along 
the  centre  aisle  towards  the  altar,  gave  one  look 
of  recognition,  and  fell  exhausted  on  the  steps, 
her  liMiids  uplifted, and  exclaiming,  “Too  late, 
too  late! — Edith — ^"tis  I! — Oh,  Trevardon — 
save — ” 

He  to  whom  she  appealed  lifted  her  np,  and 
ree-ignition  came,  though  late  invlced.  Still,  he 
knew  it  was  his  owai  Edith,  lovely  even  in  her 
atilliril  garments;  ill,  exhausted,  still  he  knew 
tlic  littlr  rtiild  he  had  sworn  to  wed.  Even  in 
tliat  strange  hour  a  weight  was  taken  olf  his 
heart.  A  few  words  passed ;  all  was  explained. 
But  the  impostor?  She,  indeed,  in  the  tnmult 
had  endeavoured  toesc.a])e ;  but  the  impossibility 
of  fccing  a  London  mob  in  her  gay  bridal 
robes,  and  the  efforts  of  the  officers  who  aceom- 
panied  Miss  Clare,  detained  her  perforce.  A 
hurried  explanation  told  all.  The  weeping 
Edith  was  conveyed  to  the  vestry,  the  church 
was  cleared,  and  the  false  bride  was  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  police-officers.  But  Sir 
James’s  humanity  not  permitting  her  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  prison,  she  was  taken  to  a  private 
hotel,  where  the  officers  guarded  her  day  and 
night,  rewarded  handsomely  by  Sir  James  for 
their  attendance.  Here  she  confessed  all,  and 
gave  a  clue  for  the  apprehension  of  Bill  Star- 
vard,  which  was  speedily  effected  by  the  detective 
officers  employed.  She  showed,  however,  on 
the  second  day,  83rmptoms  of  illness ;  and, 
though  attended  and  provided  by  the  gentleman 
she  had  so  wronged  with  medical  attendance 
and  a  nnrse,  she  contrived  to  effect  her  escape 
in  the  dead  of  night  from  a  first-floor  hack 
window,  by  means  of  a  sheet  tied  to  the  water- 
pipe  which  ran  np  the  side  of  the  house.  The 
orain-fever  whirh  proenred  her  admission  to 
the -  Hospital,  doubtless,  was  then  com¬ 

mencing  ;  and,  effecting  her  way  from  the 
back-yar(i  to  the  street,  s!ic  wandered  all  the 
next  day,  gmwing  gradually  worse  and  utterly 

delirious,  till  she  was  found  in - square  and 

cooveyeil  to  the  hospital. 

But  little  more  remains  to  Im  told  of  this 
strange  story.  Miss  Edith  Clare,  who  had 
been  conveyed  to  some  low  retreat  in  St.  Giles’s, 
had  not  been  ill-treated  further  than  being 
strictly  guarded  by  an  old  hag  who  was  ap¬ 
point^  her  gaoler.  This  fierce  old  woman 
Den^(  one  day  seised  with  a  fit  of  some  sort, 
Edith  Clare,  with  rare  presence  of  mind,  opened 
a  vein  in  her  arm,  and  most  probably  saved  her 
life.  The  wretch,  whom  the  sweet  girl  tended 


I  till  she  finally  recovered,  having  some  com* 
I  pnnetion  left,  declaring  that  her  life  wu 
I  sweeter  than  what  she  vras  to  get  for  “  Misa 
Clare’s  business,’’  revealed  all  she  kaew— told 
her  when  the  marriage  would  take  place,  and 
finally,  trusting  in  Edith’s  promise  of  pardoa 
and  reward,  gave  her  her  liberty,  and  gnided 
her  to  the  nearest  police-station,  corroborating 
Miss  Clare’s  statement  by  her  own  testimony. 
They  then  all  proceeded  to  Lady  Houlston’s— 
there,  to  their  utter  dismay,  arriving  too  late. 
Almost  frautie,  Edith  insisted  on  proceeding  to 
the  church ;  and,  indeed,  as  at  Lady  Houlston’u 
no  one  knew  her,  admittance  there  would  have 
been  no  ensy  matter.  The  rest  is  known. 

Bill  and  his  .accomplices  were  prosecuted  for 
the  abduction  of  Miss  Clai'c,  and  transported 
for  life — a  scheme  wliicli,  it  appeared  on  the 
trial,  they  had  purposed  adopting  towards  their 
innocent  nnd  lovely  victim.  After  this  trial 
was  over.  Sir  James  exjierif  need  great  di  tlicultiee 
in  annulling  his  marriage,  owing  to  the  diffi* 
cnlties  presented  by  the  EugUsli  laws.  But  in 
the  interval,  tliough  Agnes  bad  regained  her 
wandering  intellects,  her  strength  was  so  utterly 

Cited,  partly  owing  to  the  state  of  her 
at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  that  no  efforts 
could  save  her,  and  she  expired  in  my  arms 
two  months  after  her  admittance.  Sir  James 
Trevardon  and  his  beloved  ward  would  not 
sutfer  her  to  be  treated  a»  an  hospital  patient 
after  death :  her  remains  were,  by  Edith’s 
wisli,  conveyed  to  the  village  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  her  folly  and  ruin ;  and  there,  in 
a  lowly  grave  in  the  village  chnrcbvnrd, 
rest  the  remains  of  Agnes  Mnnficld.  While 
viewing  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  her 
conduct,  we  must  remember  she  was  utterly 
uneducated,  therefore  nnstrcnrthened  —  and, 
moreover,  the  dupe  of  an  artful  villain.  Let 
us  strive  to  copy  His  example,  who,  when 
called  on  to  pronounce  the  punishment  of  a 
guilty  one,  eommanded  that  he  who  was  withont 
sin  should  first  throw  the  stone  at  her ;  and, 
reealling  our  own  infinnitics,  give  one  sigh  for 
the  depraved  youfli,  and  early,  untimely  death 
of  the  False  Bride. 


Tna  most  Undable  ambition  is  to  be  wise,  and 
the  greatest  wisdom  is  to  be  good  :  we  may  be 
as  ambitious  oa  we  please,  so  we  aspire  to  the 
best  of  things. 

Thb  ToxaTO  is  an  excellent  purifier  of  the 
blood ;  and  the  folloniag  is  a  very  simple  mode 
of  preparing  it  '.—Place  the  tomatoes  in  a  Dutch 
oven  for  a  few  minates  before  the  fire,  adding  a 
little  viuegar.  When  tliCT  are  warmed  through, 
the  rind  is  easily  peeled  off,  if  it  be  prelerred  so 
to  do.  In  this  way  they  may  be  eaten  with  every 
kind  of  roost  mcK. 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.— No.  IV. 

Among  the  competitors  for  the  Prize  Essay 
of  the  present  month  the  Editor  observes,  with 
mnch  pleasure,  many  new  candidates.  The 
majority  of  the  papers  are  written  by  ladies  of 
talent  and  good  education — a  fact  which  may 
be  judged  by  the  increased  number  of  “  Cer- 
'  tifleates"  awarded.  To  some  the  Editor  proffers 
a  few  words  of  advice,  which  he  is  sure  will  be 
accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered, 
more  especially  as  evident  pains  and  attention 
have  been  taken  in  the  getting-up  of  their  manu¬ 
scripts.  In  the  first  instance,  then,  the  object 
should  be,  not  to  write  aiacA,  but  to  write  veil, 
and  that  in  as  simi)le  a  style  as  the  subject  will 
permit;  avoiding  oU  high-fiown  phrases  and 
ejaculations,  which,  instep  of  adding  force,  only 
weaken  the  sense.  This  is  a  prevalent  fault 
with  young  literary  aspirants,  who,  carried 
away  by  their  subject,  are  apt  to  confound  sense 
with  sentimentality.  The  Editor’s  ambition  is  to 
stimulate  them  to  such  exertions  as  will  aid  in 
in  substantial  improvement,  and  so  awaken 
tastes  the  Magazine  is  especially  intended  to 
gratify. 

The  prize  in  the  present  instance  is  awarded 
to  Miss  C.  Grant,  of  Bishopwearmouth ;  and 
“certificates  of  merit”  to  “M.adgf,”  (Harro¬ 
gate),  “Gina”  (llydc-park),  “Maria”  (Seven- 
Ocsks),  “Meta”  (Gainsborough),  and“A.V.  B.” 
(Mecklenburgh-Kjuarc). 


PEMALE  HEROISM, 

ZXEKFLIFIED  BY  ANECDOTES. 

Lo,  the  true  heroine!  she  who  walks  along 
The  paths  of  suffering  with  a  changeU-ae  eye ; 
Bears,  for  some  virtuous  lore,  all  ill  and  wrong. 
And  grief,  and  terror,  that  the  heart  can  try; 
And,  in  the  strength  of  pure  affection  strong. 
Meekly  for  that  can  either  hve  or  die  I 

Notwithstanding  the  physical  weakness  of 
her  constitution,  there  is  an  internal  energy  of 
character  and  strength  of  endurance,  fed  from 
the  deep  and  solemn  sources  of  affection,  tl.at 
render  woman  capable  of  performing  the  most 
heroic  and  glorious  actions.  How  often  has 
man,  with  all  his  boasted  superiority,  on  some 
fearfully  try  ing  occasion,  yielded  up  his  spirit 
to  despondency  and  despair ;  whilst  the  intrepid 
soul  of  woman,  instead  of  being  bowed  down  by 
impending  danger  or  present  calamity,  has 
roused  itself  to  euergetic  actiou,  and  with  true 
moral  heroism  rescued  him  who,  but  for  her, 
had  perished  in  his  utter  helplessness  I  Indeed, 
if  wo  admit  the  asscition  of  the  poet,  that, 

To  bear  is  lo  couiutr  our  £ste  I 


woman  has  perliaps  been  more  frequently  the 
true  heroine  than  man  the  true  hero.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  more  really  good 
and  courageous  deeds  have  been  performed  by 
woman  than  by  all  the  warriors  in  tlie  world ; 
and  man  should  acknowledge  this  with  livelier 
gratitude  when  he  reflects  that,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  it  has  been  to  save  a  beloved 
father’s  or  husband’s  life  tliat  she  has  nobly 
risked  or  sacrificed  her  owu. 

Ancient  history  altounds  with  illustrious 
inst.ances  of  fem.ale  heroism.  Who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  touching  story  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  matron,  Eiionina — that  heroino 
of  conjugal  affection?  Iler  husband,  Julius 
Sabinus,  having  been  defeated  in  his  revolt 
against  the  Em|ieror  Vespiisian,  spretvd  a  report 
of  his  own  death,  and  concealed  himself  for 
nine  years  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  where  he 
was  attended  by  his  faitliful  wife,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  confinement 
by  her  tenderness  and  devqtion.  During  this 
period,  Eponina  gave  birth  to  twin  sous,  wliom 
she  nurtured  and  reared  in  this  gloomy  retreat. 
But  at  length  their  place  of  concealment  was 
discovered,  and  Sabinus  and  his  unfurtunata 
family  were  dragged  before  the  Emperor. 
Eponina  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Vespasian, 
and  with  the  eloquence  of  a  wife  and  mothor 

t leaded  her  husband’s  cause.  But,  alas!  the 
mperor  was  deaf  to  her  intreatics.  Sabinus 
was  condemned  to  die.  No  sooner  did  Eponina 
hear  this  cruel  sentence — this  death-knell  to 
her  hojies,  than,  rising  from  her  suppliant 
position,  and  wiping  aw.ay  her  tears,  she 
thus  addressed  the  monarch,  in  n  firm  and 
dignified  tone ;  “  Lie  assured  that  1  know  well 
how  to  contemn  life.  With  Sabinus  I  have 
existed  nine  years  in  the  bowels  of  the  e;irtli, 
with  a  dehght  untasted  by  tyrants  amidst  the 
splendours  of  a  throne ;  and  with  him  I  nm 
ready  to  unite  myself  in  death,  with  no  less 
clieerfiilness  and  fortitude.”  At  these  words 
the  inhuman  Vespasian,  to  his  eternal  disgrace, 
ordered  them  both  to  be  led  to  execution.  Thus 
perished  the  noble-minded  Eponina,  a  martyr  to 
conjugal  affection. 

Arris,  the  heroic  wife  of  Pmlns  Cecinna, 
offers  another  instance  of  those  whose  fortitude 
in  the  holv  cause  of  love  has  immortalised  their 
names.  Her  husband,  a  Roman  senator,  hav  ing 
rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was 
doomed  to  perish  by  his  own  hand.  Arris,  see. 
ing  him  hesitate,  and  determined  to  strengthen 
his  resolution  by  example,  seized  his  poniard, 
and,  after  plunging  it  into  her  own  breast,  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  him,  exclaiming,  “  Psetus,  it  is  not 
wainful !”  and  expired. 

'^he  slight  regmrd  in  which  woman  holds  tho 


ncriilce  of  her  life  in  comparison  with  the 
preierTation  of  her  honour,  it  ttrikinfriy  illnt- 
trmted  in  the  following  ane^ote.  Arnaude  de 
Bo(»t,  daughter  of  Chypriotes,  was  taken  pri- 
aoner  by  the  Turks  in  the  sieee  of  Nicosia, 
as^  from  her  extreme  bean^,  destined  bylier 
captors  for  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan.  They 
placed  her  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Con¬ 
stantinople;  but  the  heroic  Grecian  maid, 
seeing  no  other  means  of  averting  this  dis- 
mce,  contrived  in  the  dead  of  night  to  cany 
nre  to  the  powder-mararine,  and  thus  founds, 
in  the  arms  of  a  dreatlful  but  avenging  death, 
that  sanctuary  from  dishonour  which  in  life 
was  denied  her. 

Of  all  the  heroines  of  modem  times,  not  one, 
perhaps,  has  excited  more  universal  admiration 
and  lympathy  than  the  patriotic  French  girl, 
the  ill-fated  Maid  of  Orleans.  Early  inured  to 
exertion  and  fatigue,  she  acquired  nn  activity 
of  mind  and  stren^h  of  Wily  frame  that 
eminently  fitted  her  for  the  daring  career 
which  she  eventually  pursued. 

When  Joan  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
ttie  fallen  and  ruinous  condition  of  France, 
trampled  by  tbe  invading  English,  weighed 
beavDy  on  all  hearts,  and  gave  a  nioumfnl  or 
an  indimant  theme  to  every  tongue.  A  prince 
espellea  from  his  throne,  a  country  lorn  by 
intestine  struggles,  the  rapid  progress  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  fearful  state  of  beleaguered 
(Cleans — all  these  were  circumstances  that 
powerfully  operated  on  the  naturally  suscep¬ 
tible  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  girl.  She 
brooded  over  the  sufferings  of  her  native  land, 
and  the  means  of  alleviating  them,  till  her 
imagination  became  inflamed,  and  she  fancied 
•he  heard  heavenly  voices  exhorting  her  to 
expel  the  invaders,  and  thus  become  the  deli¬ 
verer  of  her  country.  At  length  she  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  futh  in  her  divine  mission, 
offered  to  head  his  troops  in  person,  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans.  Her  services  were 
accepted.  Armed  eap-i-pie,  and  mounted  on 
a  charger,  she  led  six  thousand  men  to  the 
attack ;  and  while  the  French  were  elated  by 
having,  as  they  supposed,  an  inspired  leader, 
the  English  were  proportionally  depressed. 
The  result  was  exactly  what  the  warrior-maid 
had  herself  foretold — Orleans  was  relieved, 
and  the  besiegers  fled.  Once,  however,  on 
attacking  the  torts  of  the  enemy,  the  French 
suffered  a  repulse,  and  the  valiant  girl  was 
abandoned  by  her  recreant  followers.  But 
even  then  her  high  spirit  did  not  desert  her. 
Waving  her  sacred  pennon,  and  exhorting  the 
fying  soldiers  to  return,  she  succeeded  in  rally¬ 
ing  them  again  round  her,  once  more  led  tlicni 


to  the  assault,  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  field, 
and  completely  routed  the  iavaders.  The  tide 
of  her  success  was  now  rapid.  City  after  city 
was  reduced;  the  English  were  defeated  at 
Patay,  and  Joan  conduct^  her  king  in  triumph 
to  bo  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Bheims. 
She  then  declared  that  her  mission  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  requested  the  royal  sanction  to 
retire  into  private  life.  But  her  services  were 
too  valuable  to  be  thus  easily  given  up.  Her 
wish  was  overruled ;  and  Charles,  as  a  token 
of  his  gi  atitude,  conferred  nobility  on  herself 
and  family.  Alas  1  these  “  new-born  honours’* 
sat  upon  tlie  victorious  heroine  like  a  curse ; 
and  she  soon  found  that 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  tbe  grave. 
Taken  prisoner  in  renewed  conflict,  her  con- 
rage,  her  youth,  her  sex,  her  beauty,  all  pleaded 
for  her ;  but,  on  tlie  one  band,  block  iugratitude 
deserted  her  in  her  hour  of  trial,  ani^  on  the 
other,  blind  superstition  and  malignant  ven¬ 
geance  doomed  her  to  the  fiery  stake. 

Thus  were  the  glorious  services  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  heroines  rewarded  by  the  sovereign 
whom  she  had  saved !  Thus  fell,  in  martyrdom 
for  her  country,  “  one  to  whom,”  as  a  fine  his¬ 
torian  has  justly  said,  “  the  more  liberal  and 
generous  superstitious  of  tbe  ancients  would 
have  erected  altars.” 

If  we  weep  at  the  ill-requited  heroism,  ths 
cruel  and  premature  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  dropping  a  tear  to  the 
memory  of  our  own  couutrv'woman,  Anne 
Askew,  a  victim  of  the  fierce  religious  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Slw  manifested 
in  early  life  a  strong  premlection  for  theological 
studies ;  but,  of  course,  being  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  forWden  the  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  However,  from  deeply 
interesting  herself  in  the  questions  of  the 
Reformation,  then  violently  agitated,  Anne 
Imame  anxious  to  peruse  the  sacred  records  to 
which  both  p.arties  mutually  appealed.  In  this 
examination  doubts  presenting  themselves  to 
her  mind,  her  adherence  to  the  faith  of  her 
forefathers  padually  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  at  length  she  entirely  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  reformers.  Her  husband,  enro^  at  Mr 
presumption  in  thus  foUowiug  the  Rotates  of 
tier  own  judgment,  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
tlie  priests,  and  drove  her  with  contumacy  from 
his  house.  In  this  extremity,  Anne  proceeded 
to  London,  where  she  was  favourably  received 
by  tlie  Queen,  who,  in  secret,  supported  the 
doctrines  of  the  ^formation.  At  length, 
however,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  hierarchy  and  the  vengeance  of  her  bus- 
I  band.  Tbe  ^manists  accused  her  to  tbe  King 
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of  dogmMisin);  on  the  tnbiect  of  the  “Heal 
P^resence;”  altboK;h  she  declared,  that  “re- 
apeoting  the  Lord’t  SupMr,  ahe  beUcved  os 
much  at  had  been  taneht  d;  Christ  hiniielt  or 
at  the  Catholie  Church  required.”  Her  youth 
and  tex,  instead  of  lessening  her  offenc^  only 
aggravated  it.  She  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  was  “questioned”  respecting 
her  patrons  at  Court ;  but  even  the  frightful 
tortures  of  the  rack  could  not  extort  from  her 
the  names  of  those  who  secretly  shared  in  her 
opinions.  Her  fortitude  never  once  gave  way, 
though,  when  loosed  from  the  horrid  cugine, 
every  limb  was  dislocated.  Uciug  tlien  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  she  drew  up,  just  before  her 
execution,  a  confeasion  of  her  faith,  concluding 
with  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  forgive  her 
persecutors,  and  to  enable  her  to  bear  with 
meekness  and  fortitude  the  sufferings  for  which 
she  was  reserved.  Even  at  the  stake  her  con¬ 
stancy  did  not  forsake  her.  Being  then  offered 
a  pardon  from  the  King  if  she  would  recant, 
ahe  calmly  replied,  as  she  averted  her  eyes  from 
the  paper,  “I  come  not  hither  to  deny  my  Lord 
and  Master.”  Kre  was  then  put  to  the  pile, 
andoommending  her  soul  to  Qoa,  she  submitted 
with  true  magnanimity  to  her  fate. 

If  the  fearful  doom  of  Anne  Askew  deterred 
some  from  openly  avowing  similar  principles, 
her  enthusiasm  and  fortitude  induced  hundreds 
to  adopt  them  iu  private;  proving  how  short¬ 
lived  are  the  triumphs  of  fanaticism,  and  tlmt 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  sooner  or  later,  consecrates 
the  cause  in  which  they  fall. 

We  again  come  to  an  instance  of  French 
heroism,  well  deserving  of  our  liveliest  admi¬ 
ration.  The  chiefs  of  the  League,  in  1588, 
having  determined  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
Duke  d’Epernon,  rendered  him  suspected  at 
court,  and  obtained  an  order  to  arrest  him  in 
the  ChAtean  d’AnroulAme,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  The  officer  charpd  with  this  com¬ 
mission  succeeded  in  securing  the  person  of 
the  duchess,  whom,  in  hopes  of  compelling  her 
hnsbsnd  to  yield,  he  placed  in  front  of  the 
principal  gate  of  the  citadel,  to  which  the  troops 
under  his  command  were  laying  siege.  Although 
one  of  lier  guards  was  shot  dead  at  her  feet,  and 
the  other  lay  mortally  wounded,  the  duchess 
retaiued  all  her  self-possession.  On  being  urged 
to  exhort  the  duke  to  surrender,  she  replied 
that  she  was  incapable  of  giving  ill  counsel, 
nor  would  she  enter  into  a  treaty  with  murderers. 
“  In  what  terms,"  said  she,  “  can  a  wife,  who  is 
only  afflicted  that  she  has  but  one  life  to  offer 
for  the  honour  and  safety  of  her  husband,  per¬ 
suade  him  to  an  act  of  cowardice  P”  She  further 
deriared  that  she  would  joyfully  shed  her  last 
drop  of  blood  to  add  new  lastre  to  the  reputa¬ 


tion  of  her  husband,  or  to  lengthen  bis  existenee 
but  one  single  dav ;  and  she  hoped  that  bar 
body  might  serve  him  as  a  rampart  against  hi* 
enemies,  as  sha  would  die  with  transporU,  aft 
the  castle-gate,  for  him,  without  whom  she 
would  detest  life  even  on  a  throne.  The  reso¬ 
lution  with  which  she  expressed  herself  excited 
the  mingled  admiration  and  compassion  even 
of  her  adversaries,  and  while  deliberating  on 
some  other  mode  of  accomplishing  their  design 
the  duke  and  duchess  were  happily  saved  qr 
the  timely  appenranee  of  their  friends. 

One  of  the  best-known  modern  stories  illua- 
trativc  of  conjugal  affection,  and  certainly  one 
that  fully  awakes  the  interest  and  sympathy  both 
of  narrator  and  listener,  is  that  of  the  manner 
in  which  Madame  Lavolette  effected  the  escape 
of  her  husband  in  the  year  1815.  Mens.  Levn- 
lette  lay  under  sentence  of  death  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba ;  and  his  devoted  wife,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  her  efforts  to  pr^ure  his  pardon,  re¬ 
solved  on  undertaking  a  scheme  to  preserve  hie 
life,  which,  if  it  did  not  forfeit  her  existence^ 
would  at  least  endanger  her  liberty.  On  the 
evening  preceding  his  execution,  Madame 
Lavalette  was  permitted  to  bid  her  husband 
adieu.  She  tlicn  disclosed  to  him  her  plan 
for  his  escape  from  impending  doom.  Thie 
noble-minded  woman  actually  proposed  that 
the  captive  should  exchange  garments  with 
her,  and  in  tills  disguise  pass  unsuspected 
out  of  his  prison,  while  she  remained  in 
his  place.  It  required,  however,  all  the 
geueroiis  eloquence  of  the  wife  to  induce  the 
husband  to  accept  existence  at  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice. 

The  exchange  of  dress  being  effected,  Lava- 
lette,  evading  the  vigilance  of  his  guarda, 
passed  unquestioned  into  the  street,  andhy  the 
aid  of  three  Englishmen,  who  were  waiting 
for  him  in  a  carriage,  w.as  soon  in  safety  beyond 
the  frontiers.  The  fearful  anxiety  which  Madame 
Lavalette  underwent  during  this  period  may  bo 
conceived,  but  not  described.  Immediately  her 
husband’s  escape  was  discovered,  she  was  placed 
under  close  confinement :  hut  even  his  poiitimd 
enemies  could  not  but  admire  her  heroism,  and 
were  compelled  to  respect  the  sacred  nature  of 
this  truly  sublime  attachment.  After  some 
time,  the  was  set  at  liberty,  and  joined  that 
husband  whose  life,  by  her  courage  and  devotion, 
she  had  so  wonderfully  preserved. 

Taming  from  conjugal  to  filial  love,  we  come 
to  an  ane^ote  of  Lady  Oristel  Baillie,  when  o 
child  of  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
that  placet  her  character  as  a  daughter  in  • 
most  nonourahle  point  of  view.  She  not  only 
bore  tlie  name  of  Cbancer’t  heroine,  the 
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•  jMtieiit  Griaelda,"  bnt  Utenll;  illiutiated  her 
victoe*:— 

Bvt,  thoafh  tbii  inaMem  tender  were  of  af  #, 
TM  in  the  breeet  of  her  Tiivinity 
There  weeeocloeM  ud  ana  ripe  coorikget 
Aad  in  great  reverence  and  charity 
Hee  poore  olde  father  foatered  ahe. 

Daring  the  tronUee  of  Charlca  the  Second’s 
tfaoe,  the  father  of  Lad  j  Baillie,  a  Scotch  nobls- 
•Mn,  was  oonpelled  to  eooeeal  himself,  for  a 
asonth,  from  the  eoldiers  in  narsuit  of  him,  in 
m  Tsalt  nnderaeath  Palwarth  Chorch.  Hit  wife 
■ml  yonng  daughter  were  the  only  persons  in 
hb  fcmily  who  were  aequaintodwrith  nit  hiding- 
**«*:  and  the  latter  went  every  night,  alone, 
in  earry  him  food — food  which  t^  had  to  deny 
hararif,  in  order  imt  to  excite  tlie  ttitpiciont  of 
her  mother’s  domestics.  The  vault  was  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  hoase;  and  this  child, 
■hliongh  at  other  times  terrified  hy  idle  nnraery- 
■loriea,  would,  in  the  discharge  of  her  great 
tfal  duty,  feaiiessly  “  stumble  at  graves”  in  the 
dark  midnight,  apprehensiTe  alone  of  being  dis- 
eovered  by  the  pnrsnert. 

It  it  pleasing  to  observe  tliat  by  her  ex¬ 
emplary  eondnet  her  parent  was  preserved,  and 
Rved  to  fondle  children  of  tliis  beloved  and 
virtuous  daughter. 

We  have  again  to  introdnee  a  French  heroine 
humble  lim ;  one  who  nt  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  nnd  in  the  capaeity  of  a  menial,  dit)ilayed 

■  moral  force  and  persevering  sympathy  for 
others  that  tanka  her  with  the  noblest  of  her 
■ex. 

A  common  sewer,  of  considerable  depth, 
having  been  opened  at  Nuyon  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  repair,  four  men,  passing  by  whea  it 
was  nearly  dark,  unluckily  fell  in,  nnd  it  was 
almost  midnight  before  their  perilous  situation 
Was  diacoveied.  In  ailditiou  to  tlie  difiiculty 
of  obtaining  assistance  at  such  a  late  hour, 
■ot  one  of  the  apratators  was  willing  to  risk 
hts  life  by  attempting  the  rescue  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  beings,  who  were  already  iu  a  state  of 
•uffucation  from  the  noxious  vapours.  It  was 
■t  thiamomentthatCatherineVaissent,  a  maid¬ 
servant  of  tlie  town,  led  to  the  spot  by  tlie 
eriM  of  the  wives  and  children  of  tlie  suf¬ 
ferers,  insisted  on  being  immediately  lowered 
down  into  tlie  pestilential  opening.  Fastening 

■  rope  round  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  men, 
■nd  assisted  by  those  above,  she  succeeded  iu 
nttoring  them  to  life  and  to  their  families. 
Determined  on  completing  her  good  work,  she 
■niti  descended ;  but  the  mephitic  vapour 
■fleeted  her  breathing  so  dreadfully,  that,  after 
Wi  ng  secured  the  cord  about  the  body  of  a 
tiiird  mao,  ahe  became  nearly  insensible,  llow- 


ever,  even  then  she  had  sufficient  protenee  of 
mind  to  fasten  the  rope  flmly  to  her  own 
beautiful  hair,  vrhieh  wll  in  lonr,  laxuriaat 
enrls  over  her  neck.  On  the  cord  being  drawn 
up,  all  were  astonished  and  affected  at  seeing 
the  almost  lifeless  body  of  Gatherine  suspended 
by  her  hair.  The  fresh  breeze,  however,  soon 
revived  her,  and,  not  satisfied  with  having 
taved  the  Uvea  of  three,  nor  deterred  by  the 
recollection  of  her  reemt  danger,  the  had 
again  the  generous  fortitude  to  explore  the 
fearful  cavern  ;  bnt  the  defaiy  wliieh  had  been 
ocraiioned  by  her  indisposition  prevented  the 
full  completion  of  her  noble  purpose,  and  th* 
fourth  man  was  drawn  up  a  lifeless  corpse. 
We  feel  that  such  conduct  la  above  all  panegy¬ 
ric. 

As  Englishwomen,  we  may  be  justly  proni 
that  onr  country  has  produced  a  hmxrine 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Catherine 
Vaissent,  and  whose  glorious  action  is  still  to 
'*  green  in  onr  niemonea,'*  and  whose  name  eaa 
never  die.  Truly  has  the  poet  said— 

OiAca  DisLina’a  is  the  noblest  tale 

That  e'er  made  woman’s  cheek  look  pale. 

Or  man's  with  envy  glow ! 

During  a  dreedful  atormy  night,  ■  vettel 
atmek  on  the  rocks  of  one  of  the  Fam  Islands. 
The  tide  was  rapidly  ristig,  and  all  on  board 
would  inevitably  have  perished,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  daughter  of  the  lighthouse-keeper, 
Grace  Darling,  who  urged  her  tether  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  in  u  small  boat  to  their  resne.  The 
danger  of  such  an  attempt  through  a  raging 
sea  was  fimrfal,  but  he  at  last  consented ;  eniL 
after  braviug  a  thousand  perils,  they  succeeded 
in  saving  the  lives  of  tlie  almost  evliansted 
crew  ana  passengers.  But,  alas!  this  lieroie 
girl  was  not  long  permitted  to  buffet  with  the 
stormy  billows  of  life.  Soon  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  gallaut  act,  she  was  removed 
to  anotlier  and  abetter  world. 

Xo  marble  marks  her  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 

Bnt  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep; 
Affliotion’e  eemhlance  bends  not  o'er  her  tomb, 
AOliction'e  self  deplores  her  early  doom  I 

Wo  now  come  to  an  instance  of  the  moet 
truly  sublime  species  of  heroism — that  which, 
like  really  great  poetry,  can  only  be  understood 
and  appreeiated  hy  the  few :  we  mean  strictly 
moral  lieruisra.  A  fine  living  writer  lias  said 
of  this  quality,  that  “  with  all  reverence,  it  may 
be  considered  under  the  similitnde  of  the  Udder 
which  the  patriarch  saw  reaching  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Its  foot,  indeed,  rests  upon  the  lowly 
sod ;  but  it  roars  aloft,  where  no  mortal  glanca 
can  reach  its  aammit.** 


CBOCHST  BONNET. 
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If  we  were  celled  sjM  to  point  out  e  female 
who  might  be  literally  and  justly  termed  the 
embodira  ideal  of  moral  lieioism,  we  should 
instantly  name  the  mat  departed  philan- 
thropistk  Mrs.  Fry.  she  was  not  one  who 
considered  that,  whilst  religiunsly  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  she  was  eonsci- 
entiunsly  exempt  from  benefiting  the  world  at 
large.  Every  department  of  Christian  charity 
met  with  reverential  acknowledgment  and 
contribution  from  her;  and  the  constant  motio 
of  her  existence  seemed  to  be,  “  Sow  beside  all 
waters.” 

The  great  work  which  pre.enuaent]Jf  dia. 
tinguished  Mrs.  Fry’s  canar,  was  the  visitatiou 
of  prisons,  and  the  assiduity  with  whkh  she 
attended  to  the  personal  comfort  and  moral 
culture  of  their  wafortainate  fcmnlf  inmates.  In 
the  discluirge  of  this  arduous  (fartyt,  she  &e({uenUy 
suffered  hmself  to  ba  looked  iu  with  the  vUeet  of 
the  vile ;  and  “  many  was  ths  hard  heart,”  aays 
her  biography,  ”  that  melted  under  the  infiuenee 
of  her  teadung ;  many  the  Up  tliat  had  only 
known  how  to  curie  and  aooff,  that  learnt  from 
her  to  pray.” 

At  Mrs.  Pry’s  earnest  demre,  tlie  arrange, 
ment  of  ships  for  female  convicts  was  pla^ 
under  her  control ;  and  she  endeavonrsd,  by 
etrenuons  exertions,  to  promote  the  pereoaiu 
oomfott  of  the  guilty  ana  wretched  bmsgt  des¬ 
tined  for  auch  cheerlrse  voyages.  She  also 
deeply  interested  herself  in  the  cause  of  the 
poor  slave,  and  Uberally  assisted  witli  pecuniary 
aid  and  advice  the  labours  of  those  who  were 


strivingfor  the  emancipation  of  that  nnhapw 
race.  Eut  to  enumerate  one-half  of  fhe  good 
works  of  this  great  disciple  of  benevolence  and 
ebaritv  wonldMtoillvQlamea;  for  she  literally 
obeyed  the  injanetion  of  the  apostle,  and  srau 
“  clothed  with  them  1”  lb  appreciate  still 
more  fully  her  great  moral  heroism,  we  should 
remember  that  she  posseesed  no  phyikal 
strength  to  assist  her  in  combating  with  the 
dangers  which  she  was  constantly  encountering 
in  her  equally  brave  and  Christiau  visits  to  the 
abodes  of  p^ifonce  aad  vice.  Lika  Uoward, 
she  wue  greatly  aMieted  by  frequeataiakneaa; 
and,  like  that  twin-spirit,  tkisteveretMU  of  her 
fisitk  aad  patience  served  only  to  innwaai  her 
humane  and  tender  sympathy  with  tha  anCwings 
I  oi  others.  Her  hut  momenta  oonvepsd  one  of 
tlie  beat  aad  boUeat  ad  letsoBS ;  for  they  dknwad 
I  how  calm,  oven  at  that  awftil  jaaotuio,  are 
true  Christius,  and  how  atiagleta  W  thean  the 
nrrowt  of  death. 

I  In  oonoluskm,  we  trot  that  tha  nMedotea 
that  cited  exemplify,  more  or  leas;  the  beet  ami 
ipareet  forms  of  female  heroiem.  Wo  Imve 
coicfuUy  abstained  from  atUociog  instances  of 
individuals  whose  mativet  Imve  eoutnined  any 
alloying  mixture  of  vani^  and  aeUUbaeas ;  oou- 
acioBS  that  the  Ihlae  glare  of  tneh  examples,  in 
comparison  vrith  the  glorious  halo  which  aur- 
rounda  those  of  the  noble  and  heroic,  is 
aa  the  momentary  blase  of  a  Utile  straw  to  the 
pure  and  oloudleaa  radiance  of  the  summer  sun. 

Cluuhtuia  G£SNT. 


CrntliEt  ®niratt. 

(A)  Flotrer  in  mUiU  qf  Crorn.—7  chain,  make  it  round,  "la.c.,  ■  chain,  repeat  four  times 
tnore,"  *  10  chain,  turn,  miss  I,  I  d.c.,  2  long,  3  d  long,  S  long,  1  d.c. ;  *  1  a.o.  in  3rd  obam ;  1  a-c. 
in  4th  chain  stitch ;  6  chsiii,  join  to  3rd  d.  long ;  10  chain,  join  to  the  point  of  same  secUoo,  twm, 
*'  4  chain,  1  i.c.,  repeat  twice  more."  Then  work  same  as  on  10  efaain.  1  s.e.  in  6  obain.  Uepeat 
on  the  other  four  6  chain,  as  on  this.  See  the  bud,  1  s.o.  between  1st  and  2Dd  section  of  A,  13 
chain,  tnm,  miss  6 ;  1  s.o.  in  0th  and  in  round  loop,  “  1  s.c.,  6  chain  ;  turn,  1  d.^  3  long,  1  d.c. 
repeat  four  times  more."  Then  down  the  stem  3  s.c.,  3  d.c.,  3  s.c. ;  fasten  off.  Work  4  more  ITs 
Detween  each  section  of  A. 

(B)  *  I  S.O.  in  2ad  section  of  1st  bud,  4  ohain ;  1  a.o.  in  Srd  section,  4  chain ;  1  t.e.  in  4th  seotion : 
0  chain,  1  t.c.  in  2nd  section  of  4  chain,  at  the  top  of  A ;  0  chain,  repeat  4  timet  more  *,  1  long  In 
each  chain,  stitch,  fasten  off. 

(C)  S  chain,  make  it  round ;  '*  1  s.c.,  6  chain,  repeat  6  times  more,"  *  1  a.o.,  in  lat  ehain  of  S 
chain ;  7  chain,  turn,  miss  1, 1  d.c.,  1  long,  2  d.  long,  1  long,  1  d.c.,  1  s.c.  in  2nd  chain,  I  s.c.  in  3rd 
chain  stitch  ;  3  cimin,  join  to  2nd  d.  long  of  last  seotion ;  8  chain,  join  to  the  top  of  same  aection  | 
**  1  a.c.,  3  chain,  repeat  twice  more,"  miss  1,  work  on  obain,  same  as  on  7  chain.  Kepeat  5  times 
more  *  each  as  you  work  it.  Join  to  the  long  stitches ;  work  sufficient  number  to  go  round  the 
long  stitches. 

(i>)  13  ohain,  join  to  C,  repeat  all  round,  nuking  it  lay  quite  easy  to  the  shape.  2nd  rDw-^,o. 
<m  eaoh  ohain.  gtd  row— 1  a.o.  on  lit  d.o.  stitch,  “  11  chain,  m>ia  6: 1  s.e.  in  7tb  d.o.,  7 chain;  1 
8.0.  in  tame  d.c.,  11  chain,  1  s.c.  iu  same  d.c,,  7  chain,  1  s.o.  in  same  d.c.,  repeat  all  round ;"  faatin 
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efr.  4tb  roir— 1  i.c.  In  6th  chain  of  11  chain,  repeat  aa  in  3rd  roxr,  onljr  mind  (bat  yon  bring  tbs. 
plain  1 1  chain  over  the  tnft  in  laat  row ;  faaten  off.  , 

(K)  14  chain,  make  It  rnond,  i  d.e.,  1 8.c.  In  4tl>  chain  of  7  oluln  of  D,  &a«.,  1  s.c.  in  6th  chain 
of  11  chain  of  Z),  U  d.c.;  fnatcn  off. 

(F)  12  cliain,  make  it  round,  28  long  in  round  loop,  “7  chain,  mlaa  3, 1  a.c.  In  4th  long,  repeat  T 
tlmearrnore,”  9  d.c.  round  each  7  chain;  join  each  ua  you  work  them.  Work  another  row  of  Ff 
join  as  seen  in  engraving. 

(0)  6  chain,  make  it  round,  8  d.c.  In  round  loop,  "5  chain,  miss  1, 1  a.c.  in  next  loop,  repeat  $ 
ttmea  more;’’  faaten  off.  Join  each  tf  between  the  tworowa  of  0, 
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(/7)  20  chain,  tnm,  miss  7,  nnd  in  8th  1  s.c.,  13  d.c.  “5  chain,  miss  1 ;  1  a.c.,  repeat  .7  time* 
more."  D.c.  round  each  5  chain.  Down  the  stem  6  ax.,  3  d.c.,  turn;  up  the  stem  again  3  a.c.; 
27  chain,  “turn,  &  long,  1  d.c.,  1  s.c.,"  9  cliain,  turn,  0  long;  1  d.c.,  1  s.c,  “8  chain,  same  as  9 
chain,  3  s.c.,  down  the  stem;"  same  as  9  chain,  3  s.c.  down  the  stem ;  same  as  8  chain,  6  s.c.  down 
the  stem;  pass  the  liook  undcrneatli,  1  s.c.  on  the  other  side;  18  chain,  miss  7,  I  s.c.  in  8th  stitch, 
then  in  round  ioop  11  d.c.,  down  the  stem  4  s.c.;  6  d.c.,  4  a.c.,  9  d.c.,  repeat  from  *  till  sufficient 
length.  Work  another  row  of  F,  Joining  to  //,  us  in  engraving. 

J/)  7  chain,  make  round,  and  work  10  d.c. ;  fasten  off. 

A)  Hake  a  chain.  Joining,  os  yon  make  it,  to  /  and  F,  of  sufficient  length ;  fasten  off.  2nd  row 
i  chain,  miss  4, 1  s.c.  in  5th  repeat.  3rd  row — on  1st  a.c.  *,  15  chain,  miss  2,  5  chain,  1  s.c.  on  1 
a.e.,  “11  ^ain,  1  s.c.,  15  chain,  1  s.c.,  11  chain,  1  s.c.,  all  In  same  1  s.c.,"  repeat  all  round  *.  4th 
row — *  1  a.c.  on  8th  stitch  of  15  chain,  II  chain,  1  a.e.,  15  cliain,  1  s.c.,  II  chain  on  same  stitch,  16 
chain,  1  S.C.  in  8th  stitch  of  15  chain ;  15  chain,  repeat  from  *.  liepeat  3rd  and  4th  rows  till  wida 
enough  for  the  shape. 

(£)  4  chain,  miss  2, 1  s.c.  in  Srd  all  round,  and  In  each  4  chain,  5  d.c. 
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DESCRIPTIOS  OF  THE  ENGRAVrXO. 

Iltad-dreu  of  tht  Lady  on  the  Right _ Hair  in  bandeaux  d  la  Xiobe ;  tonado  of  pearla. 

Moire  dress,  iow  body,  with  proKressire  revers  opening  over  a  niodestie  of  embroidered  mnsUa 
edged  with  lace;  short  open  sleeTea  d  la  Watteau,  under  sleeves  of  embroidered  muslin;  half-long 
gloves;  bracelets  of  pearls,  or  more  often  worn  different,  according  to  choice. 

The  other  Figure-Lady  Seated _ Cap  of  tulle  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon.  Low  body,  with 

reren  epen  to  waist ;  loose  bell-thaped  sleeves,  edged  with  a  bouillonne;  two  skirts  trimm^  witfi 
the  same;  modestie  of  embroidered  muslin,  edged  with  point  de  V'enise;  black  velvet  bracelets^ 
half-long  gloves,  and  Venetian  fan. 
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JACKKT  rETTICOAT.— (see  PRECEDISO  PAOK.) 

The  body  forms  a  Jacket,  fastened  In  front  with  bnttons,  and  Is  made  separately;  the  skirt  ia 
pnt  in  a  band,  which  must  he  tacked  inside  the  body,  ahont  four  incites  from  the  bottom. 

The  accompanying  cniaavinK  represents  a  trimiaed  skirt,  with  insertion  and  tucks  between,  thS 
bottom  edged  with  muslin,  worked  in  Brodcrla  Aaglaise. 


DUGBAMS  OF  JACKET  PETTICOAT. 

Fig.  1.  Front  of  Body.  Fig.  2.  Front  Side-piece.  Fig.  3.  Back.  Fig.  4.  Sleere.  Fig.  5.  Jacket 
Body.  Fig.  6.  Skirt. 

<vY.a"  Mitchell  at  his  hut,  where  he  found  his 

jTuCrmr  ajed  Indian  father  and  young  sister  waiting 

Ins  return.  ‘  Old  Peter,’  as  he  is  called,  is  now 
...  j,  ,  r..  •  iwrj  oTer  eighty  years  of  age.  He  shakes  with  the 

The  Adtrondack;  or.  Life  tn  the  Woom.  palsy,  and  is  constantly  muttering  to  himself 
By  J.  T.  Headley.  London :  Clarke,  a  language  half  French  and  naif  Indian ; 
BMton,  and  Co.  while  his  daughter,  scarcely  twenty  years  old. 

This  little  book  forms  the  April  volmno  of  is  silent  as  a  statue.  She  is  quite  jmtty ;  and 
"  ReadiAle  Books,”  and  embwies  a  well-  her  long  hair  is  not  straight  tike  that  of  her 
written  description  of  the  adventures,  perils,  race,  but  hangs  in  waring  masses  around  her 
and  fascinating  pursuits  of  a  hunter's  life.  It  bronxed  neck  and  shoulders.  She  will  speak  to 
gives  rahiable  information  respecting  a  large  no  one,  not  even  to  answer  a  question,  except 
and  unfrequented  tract  of  country,  <^led  toe  to  her  father  and  brother.  I  hare  trkdin  ram 
Adirondack,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  State  to  make  her  say  no  or  yes ;  bnt  .she  inrariably 
of  New  York,  which  abounds  in  the  wildest  turns  to  her  lather  or  Mitchell,  and  makes 
and  most  magnificent  scenery.  The  author  them  answer.  This  old  msn  still  roams  the 
has  chosen  the  epistolary  style,  and  throws  ofi*  forest,  and  stays  where  nighb^rertokes  him. 
his  inciteitt  and  descriptions  in  the  most  “  It  was  sad  to  look  upon  his  once  powerful 

Elessingly  simple  manner  imaginable.  Nor  is  frame,  now  bowred  and  tottering ;  while  his 
e  wanting  in  tiw  pathetic,  of  which  the  ex-  thick  grey  hair  hnng  like  a  huge  mat  aronnd 
tract  we  nave  ehoeen  will  afford  evidence,  his  wrinkled  and  seamed  visage.  His  tremn- 
The  volume  is  interspersed  with  innnmerable  Ions  band  and  faded  ^e  conliT no  lopger  send 
appropriate  illnstrations,  and  will  form  an  the  unerring  rifle-hall  to  its  mark,  and  he  was 
agreeable  pocket-companion  for  the  rail,  the  compelled  to  rely  on  a  rusty  fowling-piece, 
ueside,  or  the  fields.  Everything  about  him  was  in  keeping;  even 

**  Towards  night  B — n  and  myself  arrived  his  dog  wss  a  mixture  of  the  wolf  and  dc^,  and 
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was  the  qnicknt  creatnre  I  ever  saw  move. 
His  very  gambols  frightened  me ;  for  when 
leaping  to  a  caress,  his  bound  was  so  quick  and 
eager  that  he  seemed  aboat  to  tear  me  in 
pieces— indeed,  it  was  always  a  dubious  matter 
with  me,  when  I  approached  him,  whether  he 
intended  to  play  or  fight. 

“But  poor  old  Peter  cannot  stand  another^ 
winter,  I  fear ;  and  mm»  hmely  night,  in  the 
lonely  forest,  that  dark  haired  maideu  will  aw 
him  die,  far  from  haman  habitations,  and  her 
slender  arm  will  earr^  his  corpse  raanv  a  weary 
mile  to  rest  iisaoag  hu  tribe.  As  I  have  seen 
her  decked  oat  with  water-lilie^  paddling  that  < 
old  man  over  the  lake,  I  have  signed  over  her 
fate.  She  seems  wrapt  np  in  him,  and  to  have 
but  one  thought,  one  parpose  of  life,  to  guard 
and  nnrsa  her  parent.  Ihe  hour  that  sees  her 
siting  by  the  camp-fire  beeide  her  dead  father 
will  witnaw  a  gnef  as  intense  and  desolate  as 
ever  visited  a  more  caltivated  bosom.  God 
help  her  then !  I  ean  conceive  of  no  sadder 
sight  than  that  forsaken  maiden,  in  some  tem¬ 
pestuous  night,  sitting  all  in  the  forest,  holding 
the  dead  or  dmng  heim  of  her  father,  while  the 
moaning  winds  sing  his  dirge,  and  the  flicker¬ 
ing  fire  sheds  a  ghaatlv  light  on  the  scene. 

“Howatrong  is  habit!  That  oM  man  cannot 
be  persaadad  to  ait  down  in  peace  beneath  a 
qniet  roc^  Ministered  to  and  cherished  as  his 
wants  reqaire,  hat  still  clings  to  his  wandernig 
life,  and  endnrea  hanger,  o^  ahd  fatigue,  ana 
wanders  hooseleaa  and  homeless.  He  con- 
tinnea  to  hunt,  though  hia  shot  seldom  strikes 
dovm  a  deer;  and  he  still  treads  the  forest, 
though  his  trsaihling  limbs  but  half  perform 
their  office,  and  his  wed  shonlden  groan  under 
the  burden  of  Us  fight  canoe.  1  saw  him 
looking  at  a  handful  of  specimens  of  hirch-bark 
he  had  caUeoted,aad  balancing  which  to  choose 
as  material  for  a  new  canoe.  He  still  looks 
forward  to  years  of  hunting,  and  days  of  toil, 
when  tha  barque  of  life  is  already  touching 
those  dark  araters  that  mil  away  firan  this 
world  and  all  it  contaiaa. 

“Aiufutt  31. — Yesterday,  as  I  ww  leaving 
Long  Lal^  I  met  the  old  Indian  and  his 
daughter  iost  atarting  on  their  return  jonmey 
of  a  hnuared  and  fiuy  miles.  Tlic  father  was 
sittiag  ia  the  middla  of  the  bark-oanoo  on  the 
bottom,  udiile  tha  dauAter  occupied  the  stem 
and  paddM  the  boat.  Her  head  was  nnoovered, 
and  her  kng  hair,  which  almost  swept  the 
water,  was  sled  with  white  dies  shs  had 
plucked  W  the  shore.  ^'oiseIes8  and  steady 
awept  on  tne  fnul  craft,  impeUed  by  her  sinewy 
arm,  stretching  down  the  middle  of  the  lake 
towards  the  dark  oatlet.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to 
behold  spring  oud  winter  thus  united,  one 


decked  out  in  flowers,  and  the  other  covered 
with  the  frosts  of  time,  nnd  know  the  fete 
before  them.  I  watched  their  lessening  forms 
till  th^  were  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance,  and 
then  struck  across  tlie  lake,  and  began  my  fifty 
miW  ftretdi  through  the  woods.” 

Tk*  Ktf  to  UocU  Tom't  Cahtn,  London: 

Clarke,  Beebm,  and  Co. 

Ton  long-looked-for  book  has  at  length 
appeared,  and  ia  it  Mrs.  Stowe  very  clearly 
annsUntiaiea,  by  real  focts  and  incidents,  by 
I  authentic  aneomites  and  legal  records,  all  the 
I  main  points  in  her  romantic  fiction.  The 
originals  of  all  the  prominent  personages  in  her 
story  are  also  presented,  and  add  materially  to 
its  iaterest.  Tne  painfuJ  facts  here  recorded  by 
Mrs.  Stowe  will,  we  are  assured,  rouse  to  enei^ 
the  slnmbcriag  philanthropy  of  every  Christiw 
who  in  this  favoured  land  enjoys  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  To  all  such  we  say,  read  the  “  Key 
to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin and  let  your  pity  be  of 
that  active  kind  which  seeks  to  redress  the 
wrongs  over  which  it  grieves.  Almost  the  same 
day  which  gives  to  the  world  the  “The  Key  to 
Uade  Tom’a  Cabin”  welcomes  to  our  shores  its 
talented  authoress,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 


MAY-DAY. 

The  observance  of  May-day  was  a  custom 
wliieh,  until  the  eloae  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  first,  alike  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
royal  and  the  noble,  as  of  the  vulgar  claH. 
Henry  ^  Eighth,  tllizabeth,  and  James  patron¬ 
ised  and  partook  of  its  ceremonies ;  aud,  during 
this  exte^ed  era,  theie  was  scarcely  a  village 
iu  the  kingdom  bat  had  a  May-pole^  with  its 
appropriate  gamea  and  dances. 

The  origin  of  those  festivities  has  l^een 
attributed  to  three  different  sources — Clastic, 
Celtic,  and  Gothic.  The  first  apptars  to  us  to 
ettabliA  the  beat  claim  to  the  parentage  of 
our  May-day  rites,  as  a  relic  of  the  Homan 
Floralia,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  lart 
four  days  of  April,  and  on  Ute  first  of  May,  in 
honour  of  the  goiUetc  Flora,  and  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  dancing,  music,  tbu  wearing  of 
garlands,  strevriog  of  flowers,  Ac.  ^Rie  Bcttcin, 
or  rural  sacrifice  of  the  Highlanders,  on  this 
day,  as  described  by  Mr.  I’eonant  ami  Dr. 
Jsmieaon,  seems  to  nave  arisen  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  motiveu  and  to  have  been  institnted  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  propitiating  the  varieus  noxioim 
animals  which  might  injure  or  destroy  their 
flocks  and  birds.  The  Cfothic  anniversary  on 
May-day  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  general 
purpose  of  the  floralia,  aud  was  intern  led  at  a 
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titanV«gnTm#  to  the  MW ;  if  Hot  foT  the  retoni 
of  floweri,  unit,  and  (^tun,  yet  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  better  seaaon  for  flaking  and  hunt- 
ing.  The  modes  of  oondncting  tlx]  ceremomea 
ana  rejoicinga  on  May-day  may  be  heat  drawn 
from  tne  writera  of  the  EUrabcthan  period,  in 
which  thii  festival  appears  to  have  maintained 
a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity,  tboogh  not  _ac- 
companira  with  that  aplendonr  of  exhibition 
which  took  place  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the 
reira  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  may  be  traced, 
inttood,  from  tiic  era  of  Chancer,  who,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  “Court  of  Love,”  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  feast  of  May,  when— 

Forth  goth  all  the  ooart,  both  most  and  Was, 

To  tet^  the  flonrw  fessh,  and  brsunch  and 
blome  1 

And  namely  hanthom  bronght  both  page  and 
grome: 

And  then,  rrjoysen  in  thrir  great  delito. 

Eke  eoh  at  oihOT  throw  tbs  floum  btisht. 

The  primerose,  the  violets,  and  the  cold. 

With  fosh  gallants  party  blew  and  white. 

And  it  shonld  be  observed  that  this,  the  simplest 
mode  of  celebrating  May-day,  was  as  much  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  Shnkspeare,  as  tho  more 
complex  one,  accompanied  by  the  morris.danoe 
and  games  of  Bobin  Hood.  Tho  following 
description,  by  Bourne  and  Borlase,  manifestly 
alludes  to  the  costume  of  this  age,  and  to  the 
simpler  mode  of  commemorating  the  first  of 
May:— “On  the  calends,  or  the  first  day  of 
May,"  says  the  former,  “  the  juvenile  part  of  toth 
sexes  wore  wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight, 
and  walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accom¬ 
panied  with  mnsie  and  the  blowing  of  horns, 
where  they  break  down  brandies  from  tho  trees, 
and  adorn  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of 
fiowers.  When  this  is  done,  they  return  witli 
their  booty  homewards,  about  tlie  rising  of  the 
tun,  and  make  their  doors  and  windows  to 
trinmph  in  the  flowery  spoil.  The  after  part 
of  tho  day  is  chiefly  smnt  in  dancing  round  a 
tall  pole,  which  is  called  a  May-pole ;  which 
being  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  village, 
stanu  there,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  of  flowers,  without  the  least  videnoe 
offered  to  it,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year.”— 
“An  undent  custom,”  says  tne  latter,  “still 
retained  hj  the  Cornish,  is  thnt  of  decking  their 
doors  snd  porches  on  the  first  of  Msy  with 
green  sycamore  and  hawthorn  boughs,  and  of 
planting  trees,  or  rnther  stomps  of  trees,  before 
their  houses.  AnA  on  May-eve,  they  from 
towns  make  excursions  into  the  oonntiy,  and, 
having  cut  down  a  tall  elm,  brought  it  into 
town,  fitted  a  straight  and  toper  pole  to  tha 
end  of  it,  and  paint^  the  same ;  oreot  it  in  tho 
most  pnhlie  places ;  and  on  holidays  and  fe^ 


tivals  adorn  it  with  flower-garlands,  or  iniigns 
snd  streamers.”  So  generally  prevalent  was 
this  habit  of  eaily-rising  on  May-day,  that 
Shtkspeare  makes  one  of  his  inferior  characters 
in  King  Henry  the  Eighth  exclaim 

Pray,  sir,  be  patient;  'tis  as  mneh  impossibla 
(Cnieu  we  sweep  them  &om  tha  door  with  oaa« 

none) 

To  seatter  thara,  as  'tia  to  make  them  deep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be. 

But,  about  the  commencement  of  the  ux« 
teenth  century,  or  sooner,  a  very  material 
addition  was  made  to  the  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  May-day,  by  the  introdnetion  of  tho 
charoctcra  ^  Itobin  Hood  and  some  of  his 
associates.  This  was  done  with  a  view  towards 
the  encouragement  of  archery,  and  the  custom 
was  continued  even  beyond  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  It  is  true  that 
the  May-games,  in  their  rudest  form— the  mere 
dance  uf  lads  and  lasses  (pnad  a  May-pole, 
or  the  siniplo  morris  with  the  La^  of  tha 
May — were  occasionally  seen  during  the  days 
of  Elizabeth;  hut  tlie  general  exliihition  was 
the  more  complicated  ceremony  wliich  we  are 
about  to  describe.  The  personages  who  now 
become  the  chief  performers  in  the  morris- 
dance  were  four  of  the  most  popular  outlaws 
of  Sherwood  Forest,  Warner,  tna  conteiiiporary 
of  Sbakspenre,  speaking  of  the  periods  of  some 
of  our  festivals,  and  remarking  that  “ero  Fen- 
ticost  began  our  May,”  adds  :— 

Tho*  (then)  Bobin  Hood,  litell  John,  friar  Tuck, 
And  Marian,  deftly  plar, 

And  lord  and  Isdie  gang  till  kirks. 

With  lada  snd  lasses  gay ; 

Fra  masse  and  een  sang  sa  god  cheers. 

And  glee  on  ery  greene. 

These  four  characters,  therefore— Robin 
Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  ll^d 
Marian — although  no  constitoent  parts  of  the 
original  English  morris,  liecame  at  length  so 
blended  with  it,  especially  on  the  festival  of 
May^lny,  that  until  the  prsetiee  of  archery  was 
nearly  laid  aside  they  continned  to  be  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  pageantry. 


To  Msirn  Baonir  Oi.abs.— An  ezeeUea* 
cement  for  nniting  broken  glass  may  be  made 
dnsoWiag  in  a  pHUiin  over  the  fire  (taking  aope- 
<nal  care  that  it  does  not  boil  over)  one  ounce  of 
isiDgla.ie  iu  two  wine-glasses  of  spirits  of  wine. 
This  trill  be  a  transparent  glue. 

Mtxtuaa  fob  dbstiotiko  Flibs.— Take  of 
infosion  of  qnassia,  one  pint ;  brown  sugen  four 
ounces ;  ground  pepper,  two  oonoee.  To  bs 
well  tniied  together,  and  pot  in  small  shallow 
dishes  where  required. 
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THE  MOTHEB’S  LOVE. 

THE  MOTHER’S  LOVE. 

If  the  love  of  a  mother  be  considered  as  an 
instinct  which  pervades  all  animated  nature, 
it  is  not  the  less  bcautifhi  when  exhibited  in 
the  haman  character,  for  being  diffhsed 
tbsoDgbout  creation  ;  because  it  proves  that 
the  Author  of  our  being  knew  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  attributes  of  humanity  wonid  be  in- 
soficient  to  support  the  mother  through  her 
anxieties,  vexations,  and  cares.  He  knew 
reason  would  be  making  distinctions  bc- 
tareen  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and  pre- 1 
nuturely  consigning  the  supposed  reprobate 
to  ruin;  that  fancy  would  make  selections, 
and  dote  upon  one  while  it  neglected  another;' 
that  caprice  would  destroy  the  bond  of  do¬ 
mestic  union ;  and  that  intellectual  pursuits 

S'ould  often  take  precedence  of  domestic 
Bties.  And  therefore  he  poured  into  woman’s 
hprt  the  same  instinct  which  impels  the  timid 
bird  to  risk  the  last  extremity  of  danger  for 
ber  helpless  young.  Nor  let  anyone^  think 
.Mntemptuoasly  of  this  peculiar  capability  of 
^ying,  because  under  the  instinct  it  is  shared 
.with  the  brute.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  recom¬ 
mendation  to  our  respect  that  it  comes  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  hana  of  our  Creator— that  we 
.  have  no  power  to  control  or  subdue  it — that  it  is 
(“strong  as  death” — and  lastly,  that  itimbnes 
the  mind  of  the  mother  with  equal  tender¬ 
ness  for  her  infirm,  or  w.ayward,  or  unlovely 
child,  as  for  him  who  gives  early  promise  of 
personal  as  well  as  mental  beauty?  But  for 
this  wonderful  provision  in  human  nature, 
what  would  become  of  the  cripple,  the  dis¬ 
eased,  the  petulant,  or  the  perverse?  Who 
would  be  found  to  fulfil  the  hard  duties  of 
serving  the  ungrateful,  ministering  to  the 
dissatisfied,  and  watching  over  the  nopcless? 
No.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  the  pro¬ 
vidential  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
more  beautifully  exhibited  tlmn  in  that  of  a 
mother’s  love.  Winding  its  silken  cords 
.alike  around  every  natural  object,  whether 
-worthy  or  unworthy,  it  creates  a  bond  which 
nnkindnoss  cannot  break.  It  -  pursues  the 
wanderer  without  weariness,  and  supports 
the  feeble  without  fainting.  Neither  appalled 
by  danger,  nor  liindered  by  difficulty,  it  can 
labour  withont  reward,  and  persevere  with¬ 
out  hope.  “  Many  watera  cannot  quench”  it ; 
and  wMn  the  glory  has  vanished  from  tlic 
browof  the  beloved  one,  when  summer  friends 
■bas-e  turned  away,  and  guil^  and  misery,  and 
disgrace  have  nsurned  their  place,  it  steals 
into  the  soul  of  tiio  outcast  like  tlic  sun- 
beaiM  within  the  cell  of  tho  prisoner,  light¬ 


ing  the  darker  dnnge<m  of  the  polluted  heart, 
bringing  along  with  it  fond  recollections  of 
past  happiness,  aiid  wooing  bock  to  frerti 
Participation  in  the  light  and  the  gladnen 
that  still  remain  for  the  broken  and  contrite 


that  still  remain  for  the  broken  and  contrite 
spirit. 

If  tbe  situation  of  a  wife  brings  woman  to 
a  right  understanding  of  her  own  character, 
that  of  a  mother  leads  to  a  strict  knowledge 
of  her  own  principles.  Scarcely  is  anyone 
so  depraved  as  to  teadi  her  child  what  she 
conscientieusly  believes  to  be  wrong.  And 
yet  teach  it  she  must,  for  its  “clear,  pure 
eyes”  are  fixed  upon  hers  to  learn  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  its  infant  accents  are  inquiring  out 
the  first  principles  of  good  and  evil.  How,' 


the  first  principles  of  good  and  evil.  How,' 
with  such  a  picture  before  her,  would  any 
woman  dare  to  teach  what  she  did  not  im¬ 
plicitly,  as  well  as  rationally,  and  from  mature 
examination,  believe  to  he  true  ?  In  a  few, 
days— hours — nay,  moments,  that  child  mgy 
be  a  cherub  in  the  oourts  of  Heaven.  IVhat 
if  a  stain  should  have  been  upon  its  wings,' 
and  that  stain  tbe  impress  of  a  mother’s  Iiand  I 
or  if  its  earthly  life  should  be  prolonged,  it| 
is  the  foundation  of  the  important  future, 
that  tlie  mother  lays !  Other  governors  ia , 
after  years  may  take  upon  themselves  the 
tuition  of  her  child,  and  lead  him  through 


the  paths  of  academic  lore,  but  the  early 
bias,  the  bent  of  the  moral  character,  this 


first  principles  of  spiritual  life,  will  he  ^ersy 
and  liers  the  lasting  glory  or  the  lasting 
sliame.  , 

'fhere  is  no  scene  thronghont  the  whole 
range  of  our  observation  more  strikingly  illus-  j 
trative  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  even  phyn- . 
cal  beanty  than  tlut  presented  by  a  domest^ 


circle,  where  a  mother  holds  her  proper  placeu' 
as  the  source  of  tenderness,  tne  centre  of, 


affection,  the  bond  of  social  union,  the  founder, 
of  each  salutary  plan,  the  umpire  in  all  con- , 
tention,  and  tho  general  fount^  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  hope,  and  consolation.  It  ia  to  clear  up 
tho  unjust  suspicion  that  such  a  mother  steps 
forward ;  to  ward  off  the  unmerited  blow ;  to 
defend  the  wounded  spirit  from  the  injuiy  to 
which  it  would  sullenly  submit ;  to  encourage 
the  hopeless,  when  thrown  back  in  the  com- 

fietition  of  talent ;  to  point  out  to  those  who 
lave  been  defeated  other  aims  in  whi^h  they 
may  yet  succeed;  to  stand  between  the  timid 
and  the  danger  they  dread;  and,  on  behalf  of 


and  the  danger  they  dread;  and,  on  behalf  of 
each  and  all,  to  make  thsir  peace  with  offended 
authority,  promising,  hoping,  and  beliei'ing, 
that  they  will  never  willingly  commit  the 
same  fault  again. 

Mbs.  Ellis. 
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though  muny  are  the  heautiei  of  this  tuimy 


to-morrow  evening  to  give  you  a  fiuniliaT 
kctare ;  on  this  condition,  that  you  bring  me 
daily  a  note  of  any  remarkable  object,  bird  or 
flower,  tliat  may  attrart  your  attention  in  your 
rambles  round  oar  fields  and  lanes,  our  woods 
and  our  heath.  I  am  not  so  much  desiroas  to 
give  you  dry  details  of  the  syxtems  of  botany 
and  ornithology,  as  to  throw  before  you  a  few 
stray  UioughU  and  ideas,  that  you  may  become, 
wliK-li  all  may,  nsturalists,  aud  observers  of  the 
gre.at  raatatious  constantly  evolving  around  yon. 
Should  this  proposition  meet  yoar  wishes,  tell 
me  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  become 
your  guide.  Now,  my  dears,  take  my  blessing, 
and  msy  yoar  sleep  be  pleasant  and  refreshing.” 

At  noon  tlie  following  day,  Leonard  and  his 
sinter  Grace  accompanied  their  cousins  George 
and  Louisa  to  the  village,  by  the  old  green  lane; 
wnd,  as  was  natural,  their  conversation  was  on  I 
Mr.  Townlcy’s  offer,  which  to  them  all  appeared 
a  very  nUional  and  intellectnal  way  of  passing 
the  evening;  so  they  told  each  otlier  various 
little  anecdotes  of  pet-birds,  rabbits,  kittens,  and 
dogs,  and  finally  resolved  to  take  home  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  flowers  th^  saw  in  the  lane,  and  to 
famish  notes  of  what  birds  and  other  objects 
might  bo  at  any  time  discerned  by  them ;  so,  os 
the  result  of  their  determination,  Mr.  Townley 
found  a  vase  decorated  with  various  blossoms, 
and  a  short  note  accepting  hit  offer,  end  telling 
what  birds  they  had  teen  in  their  morning 
ramble.  When  they  were  all  attentively  seated 
at  the  table,  the  kind  old  gentleman,  with  a 
beaming,  happy  face,  welcomed  his  young  pupils, 
and  gave  them  this  first  evening  lertarc. 

Lzctuu  I. 

My  young  friends,  I  conclude,  from  your 


teat«m,  when  delieions  sounds  and  perfamea  of 
flowers  are  teeming  around— when  we  are  com- 


to  turn  abroad  and  revel  in  the  very 
luxnry  of  sweeta  that  are  pregnant  with  instruiv 

«r  .  <V>r  nil 


viOLac,— «.  The  five  petala. 

ate  impregned  with  a  vivifying  power  that  haa 
completriy  baffled  winter,  and  is  iofasiu  n 
newness  ^  state  to  every  created  object.  Mrs. 
llemans  beautifully  mys — 

The  perfume  and  the  bkxmi. 

That  tlinll  decorate  the  flower. 

Are  quirk’ning  in  the  gloom 
Of  their  siilrtcrranean  bower  t 
And  the  juices  meant  to  feed 
Trees,  vegrtables^  fruits. 

Unerringly  proceed 
To  tlieir  pre-appolnted  roots. 

In  spring  a  richer  crimson  decks  the  robin’s 
breast. 

In  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  wears  a  brighter 
crest. 

Now,  thif  iweet  violet,  of  rich  purple  dye, 
dear  to  all  lovers  of  botany  (which  word,  my 
young  friends,  is  of  Greek  derimtion,  and  sig- 
aifies  a  kind  of  grass,  but  now  is  extensirely 
emjdoyed  to  mean  tht  teienceofthe  $trnet*r«, 
naturt,  and  waes  of  plantt),  was  allowed  a 
I  plaoa  ^  wiaa  old  Uomar  in  the  gardea  of 


acceptance  of  my  services,  that  you  are  anxious 
to  understand  somewhat  of  the  phenomena  aud 
wise  regulations  of  God,  as  dispbqred  in  Nature. 
Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  thk  can  only  he  a 
profitable  exercise  in  proportion  as  yon  acknow¬ 
ledge  (and  act  on  the  conviction)  that  it  is  an 
indiepensable  rcqniaitc  for  yon  to  manifest  a 
spirit  of  eager  search  in  the  attainment  of  tliis 
or  any  other  intellectual  pursuit.  1  will  imme¬ 
diately  show  you  that  it  is  my  object  in  thus 
interesting  yon  to  draw  ycsi  to  a  true,  love  of 
Him  who  has  formed  all  things,  by  your  dis¬ 
covering  in  his  great  works  perfect  harmony, 
and  adaptability  of  every  creature  or  object  to 
its  alatson,  and  fulfilling  of  some  fixed  purpose. 
Nothing  it  vaio,  however  much  it  may  purHe 
the  intellect  to  diseem  its  uses.  Yea,  ail  that 
ia,  ia  wisely  formed  and  sustained  for  a  definite 
good.  I  take  from  the  vase  this  violet  {VMa 
odarata\  oae  of  the  dearest  gams  of  the  spring, 
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;  and  the  learned  Lord  Bacon  has  also 
enlogisrd  H.  It  was  a  trpe  for  a  literaty  so¬ 
ciety  at  Tonlonse  to  have*  golden  violets  made 
by  art,  and  given  as  rewards  to  the"  deserving : 
Marmuntol  secured  this  high  recompense  when 
i^piita  young ;  but,  so  grateful  was  his  disposi- 
tior,  that  lie  at  once  bestowed  the  honour  on 
his  tutor,  confessini,'  his  indebtedness  to  him 
for  all  he  knew.  Tlie  fimgrance  of  tliis  Sower 
all  proceeds  from  tlie  flower-leaves,  called 
oetalt,  wiiieh,  yon  observe,  are  qnite  free  from 
hairs,  save  those  on  the  side,  termed  lateral. 
It  belongs  to  tho  class  Penta^ria  (expressive 
of  flve  stamens  in  each  flosrer),  as  docs  also  the 
cowslip  [I‘rim%la  vsris) :  the  velvety  hearts¬ 
ease  is  likewise  of  this  species,  for  you  can 
readilv  see  the  great  resemblanec.  Many  have 
opined  this  flower  is  named  from  the  ‘Latin, 
via,  a  vray,  as  ^  the  way-side  or  hedge-row  it 
is  ever  found.  The  derivation  of  this  blossom 
primrose,  appears  prima  rosa,  tho  first  rose 


thickly-flowering  roots.  Its  botanical  name  is 
Primula  vulgaris;  and  its  natnral  order  is 
Primulaeeee.  A  great  writer  on  botany  re¬ 
commends  that,  in  gathering  the  primrose, 
you  slionld  never  take  the  flowers  separately, 
but  with  a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  near  down  to 
the  roots,  that  they  may  imbibe  thereby  the 
neecssaiy  moisture  from  the  water  they  are 
placed  in ;  for  as  air  is  needful  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Hfe,  having  a  definite  action  upon  tho 
blood,  so  plants  imbibing  jnices  carry  them  np 
into  the  leaves,  and  expose  them  through  tho 
pores  of  the  leaves  to  tho  effects  of  the  air, 
and  then  withdraw  them  for  the  sustentatnm 
and  nourishment  of  the  whole  plant.  Look 
at  these  iairy  stems  of  the  pnmroscs,  and 
see  the  minute  drops  of  moisture  at  the  tip 
of  each  hair  or  spike :  it  is  a  proof  of  my 
statement.  But  here  is  a  graceful  plant  of 


PBIUtOBB. 

and  yon  all  know  it  is  indeed  one  of  onr  earliest 
flowers  i  ’tis  the  poor  man’s  flower,  his  children 
love  to  gather  it  in  rich  clusters  ■,  and  in  some 
few  viUago-churehea,  evtn  now,  on  laster 
Sunday,  they  scatter  tliem  about  the  pews, 
livery  eitisen  krves  it  too,  as  many  a  weary 
adventuror  can  tell  who  travels  down  to 
Upping  Forest,  and  fills  bis  basket  with  the 


the  piiehsr  tribe,  the  cuckoo-pint,  or,  as 
children  say,  “lords  and  ladies.”  I  call  it 
tlie  Arum  maeuiatmm.  Tis  very  common 
OB  every  bank,  often  throwing  np  its  green 
points  bobre  Christmas.  Jnst  taste  this— ’tis 
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order  Jje^minoKt.  You  rrtxdlect  the  wordi 
Planta  genista,  and  the  royal  name  Planta- 
genet;  as  connected  nith  the  broom.  Even 
still  it  retains  a  high  statioii,  for  a  Scottish 
dan  has  it  for  its  badge. 

Bnt  what  have  we  here?  Why,  a  plant 
very  interesting  and  handsome,  thonjA  bebng- 
ing  to  the  lowest  order  of  vegetatiosi,  the 
fungi  tribe.  The  greater  part  of  this  order 
are  poisonons,  and  often  death  has  resnlted 
from  persons  ignorantly  mistaking  them  for 
the  edible  mnshroom  {Agarieus  campestris). 
Some  day  I  will  take  yon  to  the  fields,  and 
eiplsin  a  “  fiury-ring”  to  yon,  which,  1  am  sure, 
will  greatly  deUght.  The'  moold  on  bread,  the 
damp  of  a  green  cast  on  walls,  the  decayed  part 
of  cheese  often,  the  rust  in  wheat,  and  a  wmte- 
lookiug  spot  found  on  the  bodies  of  dead  flies, 
belong  to  this  class,  the  Crgptogamia.  This 

cnpriniftn  ia  r/iltivl  ilm 


e^ccimen  ii  called  the  JewiVear  fungoi^  or 


true. 

yon  observe,  are  generally  single,  ooeasionslly 
u  pairs.  Tlie  pods  or  legumes  of  this  shrub 
are  downy  inside ;  and  in  the  summer,  notice, 
when  walking  on  our  heath,  that  you  will  often 
hear  a  brisk  snap :  the  pod  is  bursting  by  its 
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own  elasticity,  being  acted  on  by  the  sun’s 
heat,  and  this  jerk  scatters  the  seeds  to  a  dis. 
tance — a  very  beuntiful  arrangement  of  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  This  pecn- 
Uarity  cnamctcriscs  the  nroom,  of  which  I  now 
hold  a  sprig.  It  is  termed  Cgtisns  seoparius, 
and,  like  the  forte,  belongs  to  the  natural 


rctita,  on  Jtw’t  aai. 

PesUa  eoecinea;  it  is  one  of  the  moat  into* 
resting  of  the  clast.  Look  at  its  beantiM 
colour,  carmine,  and  the  elegant  cnp-shaped 


flower.  In  damp  hedges,  growing  ont  of  old 
decaying  wood,  yon  may  generally  find  it;  bnt 
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I  entertain  tiie  idea  that  few  natoraliiti  eau 
Mtiilactoriljr  account  for  itc  growth ;  for,  un¬ 
like  many  of  tlie  fungi,  it  doea  not  reproduce 
by  icattcring  teed  or  powder,  as  it.  ripens  and 
decays.  It  appears  gradually  to  rela])se  itself 
into  watery  juices,  and  become  soakud  up  by 
tbe  soil  or  wood.  Yon  may  search,  as  1  nave, 
year  after  year,  for  it,  having  once  discovered 
It  in  a  certain  spot,  but  you  shall  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.  This  is  my  proof  that  it  is 
not  »elf-j>rodueing.  Some  of  the  cups  of  the 
peziu  that  1  have  gathered  have  been  an  inch 
in  diameter.  But  1  would  now  have  you  exa¬ 
mine  these  daisies,  tlie  BtUis  pereunis,  and 
notice  that  the  yellow  crown  or  eye  of  each  is 
about  sixty  to  eiglity  separate  small  flowers, 
beU-shaped  these,  united  with 

the  outer  fringe  of  pinky  white  leaves,  form 
the  one  flower,  “  Day’s  Eye,”  or  daisy.  Most 
nmbeUotcd  flowers  bang  their  he-ails  (ns  a 
s^imen,  look  at  tliis  graceful  hyacinth, 
igaeitU/nu  no*-tcriptus),  to  escape  an  over¬ 


absence  of  light  and  air  to  the  latter  flower: 
and  you  may  notice  that  always  those  that  have 
emoyed  plenty  of  these  reguitUiont,  so  essen¬ 
tial,  are  brighter  in  colour  and  mom  fragrant 
in  perfume.  This  principle  operates  through 
all  nature :  hence  the  trees  in  a  body  of  a  plan* 
tatiou  are  never  of  such  a  vigorous  growth  as 
those  on  the  exterior,  for  the  want  of  proper 
light  retards  the  digestion  of  tlie  tap;  for  yon 
must  recollect  that  all  plants  are  formed  of 
small  bladders,  bound  together  by  fibrtmt 
tubi^,  through  which  the  juices  circulate  to 
nourish  the  proper  growth  of  the  plant;  and 
as  these  juices  approach  the  surface  (as  I 
noticed  to  you  in  the  primrose),  if  thw  have 
not  a  pure  current  of  air  to  work  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  sap,  wliy,  of  necessity,  the  flowers  sicken 
and  are  unnatural. 

My  last  specimen  on  which  I  shall  now 
address  you  is  the  hawthorn,  or  May,  the  re* 
cognised  Cratagus  oxyacautha.  ’Tis  a  tree 
in  this  our  native  land  Very  serviceable  «Mr 
duniblc ;  fur  what  our  fanners  would  do  without 
it  fur  Uieir  hedges,  I  cannot  say.  As  to  its 
durability,  Theophrastus  of  eld  spoke.'— Did 
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flow  of  moisture  from  the  pelting  showers  of 
April ;  but  in  the  daisy  these  lovely  bells  are 
all,  in  min,  thickly  guarded  by  the  fringe  that 
doses  all  over  them,  and  so  they  arc  preserved 
diy ;  but  when  the  sun  breaks  out,  tliey  at  once 
take  a  horizontal  position.  1  would  have  you 
notice  this  the  first  opportunity.  Just  let  us 
contrast  these  two  flowers  of  the  hyacinth : 
one  is  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the  other  a  pale 
white.  This  change  has  been  eliccted  by  the 


I  yon  notice  our  orchard-hedge?  it  is  of  haw¬ 
thorn,  and  it  is  a  fine  proof  that  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  can  produce  a  very  elegant  fence ;  for  by 
trimming  it  yearly,  ft  shoots  out  wonderfully  ; 
and  by  this  means  I  have  formed  that  closa 
hedge  which  many  persons  have  admired. 
Ana  dear  children  love  the  hawthorn ;  they 
always  have,  and  ever  will.  It  seems  typical 
of  diildhooirs  purity ;  and  being  such  a  general 
favourite,  it  lias  even  become  national.  In 
ancient  dny.s,  the  May-pole  was  a  regular  feast 
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for  ill  tlM  peo^e,  and  muy  piea«ing  ^rta 
trore  conneetnd  with  the  celebration  of  the 
rite*  of  choosing  and  crowning  the  BLiy-tiueen. 

Doagbs,  in  writing  on  the  ancient  Greeks, 
«ayi,  “  On  ^e  first  of  May,  at  Athens,  there 
is  not  a  door  that  it  not  crowned  with  a  gar¬ 
land;  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  with  the 
eUsiticity  of  spints  so  characteristic  of  Greeks, 
forget  or  Wve  their  Turkish  oppressors,  while, 
wiw  gnitars  in  their  hands  and  crown*  on  their 

They  lead  the  dance,  in  hononr  of  the  May.** 

Wore  it  not  ibr  the  hawthorn,  farming  our 
hedges,  and  standing  as  an  ornamental  tree  in 
many  a  park  and  orcnard,  the  poor  birds  would 
he  eadly  provided  for  in  a  severe  season.  Our 
late  snow-stonns  proved  tliU,  when  George 
found  umny  a  dead  bird  literally  starved.  This 
ia  one  of  oar  native  trees ;  bat  there  are  many 
varietiee  of  it,  a*  the  donbic-pink,  &c.  At  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  to  this  day,  the  children  on  iilay- 
day  cany  round  the  town  a  hoop  decked  with 
flowers  and  M.ay,  and  heg  for  tliumselves  pence. 
Often  they  hang  nests  on  the  hoop  os  well. 
They  tell  yon  “they  bring  the  promise  of  sum¬ 
mer.” — ^To  conclude,  observe  me  cut  this  piece 
of  liazcl,  fringed  with  catkins,  CorylnsaveUana: 
it  is  of  the  exogenoiu  class,  as  were  the  violet, 
primrose,  &c. ;  t.  e.,  tlie  stem  consists  of  a 
central  part  of  a  soft  texture,  called  pith, 
enclosed  in  layers  of  wood,  and  an  ontside  rind, 
the  cortex,  or  bark.  Examine  the  elder  and 
the  willow  as  illustrations.  Tis  by  these  layers 
or  rings  the  age  of  an  oak  is  truly  found :  but 
I  hope  to  give  a  simcific  lecture  on  trees  to  you 
some  evening.  The  hyacinth  is  a  specimen  of 
the  other  gr^  class,  the  endogenous,  known 
bv  a  single  seed-leaf,  and  “the  absence  of  any 
distinction  between  bark  and  wood.”  All  the 
(passes  tbat  are  now  making  socli  a  verdurous 
carpet  of  beauty  belong  to  this  order ;  also  the 
great  plantain,  Pla/ntago  major — n  i)lant  that 
springs  up  wherever  the  British  emigrant  goes. 
\oa  will  find  it  in  nuiny  hedge-raws,  and  near 
it  various  kinds  of  nettles,  or  Urtiesa,  to  which 
the  hop-plant  belongs. 

But  I  shall  tire  you.  Lot  me  (hank  you  for 
attending  so  seriously  to  my  remarks :  and  do 
make  it  a  study,  not  only  to  gather  and  pre¬ 
serve,  but  to  examine  tlie  structure  and  fonu  of 
plants,  and  draw  from  every  sudi  engagement 
fresh  information  of  a  beneficial  tendency.  Oh, 
may  you  find  in  all  yon  see  of  the  vegetable 
creation  abundant  proofs  of  God's  omniscient 
design  and  wondrous  skill  in  being  tbe  maker 
«ad  supporter  of  all  things ! 
jrlowers  sra  a  gift  to  please  the  gentle  mind, 
dtaat.iwad  by  ileavsii,  for  Heaven  ii  ever  kind. 


Sntirfs  tn  totsjniDlimts. 

Notice.— The  first  Volume  of  the  Eso* 
WBHWoaiAs’s  Domestic  Maqazine,  ele¬ 
gantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6<L,  ia  now 
ready  for  delivery.  The  Book  consist*  of 
twelve  Numbers,  and,  besides,  contains  a 
Cheque  entitling  tbe  purchaser  to  a  chanoo 
of  obtaining  one  of  the  Twenty-five  Fitiem 
Gcisea  Gold  Watcubs  presented  by  the 
Proprietors  to  their  Subscribers ;  also  a  Title, 
Introduction,  and  Index.  Purchasers  should 
immediately  instruct  their  Booksellers  to 
procure  the  Volume  from  tho  Publishert, 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Bcoton,  and  Co.,  11,3,  Fleet- 
sbcct,  ^ndon,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  or 
disappointment,  os  tho  period  dotermimvl  on 
for  (Irniving  the  prises  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Cloth  covers  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Bookseller,  price  6d.,  including  t.iia  itlny- 
trated  title-page  and  ^ntispieco. 

Our  Correspondence  has  latterly  became 
so  extensive,  that  we  are  comiielled  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  in  future,  should  parlies  re¬ 
quire  a  private  answer  to  their  comniiiiiie.ationa. 
ihey  must  inclose  a  postagc-stanip.  tVe  ore 
driven  to  this  necessity  from  the  fact  that  out  of 
3U0  letters  requiring  answers,  100  only  contained 
pnsta!;e-stam|is;  so  that  it  entailed  an  expeuse 
of  IGs.  8d.  in  one  day. 

Parties  purchasing  Volumes  or  Numbers 
are  still  eligible  for  the  Prixes,  and  can  forward 
their  cheques  up  to  the  31st  of  May. 

*,*  Tho  June  Numticr  will  contain  every  in¬ 
formation  respcctiag  tho  time  and  place  of  uraw- 
iug  for  the  prizes. 

Lilly  Avn  Euily. — Proper  cheques  shsll  be 
forwarded  if  you  send  your  right  addresses. 
W'e  cannot  undertake  to  decipher  short-hood. 
Thanks  for  the  poetry, 

F.  A.  C.  (Southempton.) — We  refer  you  to 
tho  notice  headed  “The  Editor  to  bit  Corre¬ 
spondents”  for  nn  answer  to  your  letter.  We 
appreciate  your  kind  exertions, 

Fcschia  (Warrington). — Tho  numbere  drawn 
as  prizes  will  be  publishod  in  tbe  Magazine ;  and 
you  wdl  not  be  eutitled  to  a  prize  unless  your 
number  on  cheque  A  should  be  found  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  one  of  these. 

Eaiaa  (Cork). — We  apologise  for  the  omiasioii. 
lu  our  next  number  we  will  rroommend  the  beet 
work  on  the  subject  you  name. 

Almira  (Wilts).— Some  mistake  muat  have 
oeenrred  in  the  binding  of  your  numbers.  The 
address  was  correct. 

Faxct  (Derry). — If  you  have  no  friend  ia 
town  whom  you  can  i>eraaade  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  in  tho  matter,  forward  them  to  ue,  and 
we  will  lubmit  them  to  a  mutio-publisher. 

L.  3.  (Hants.)— The  Gribe  is  an  exceedingly 
i  valuable  skin;  and  we  would  advise  yon  to  have 
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tboM  yon  poetM*  proparlf  dreiMd  at  a  forrier’i,  we  recommend  “  La  Qraoe,"  aa  a  i;jaoefal  and 
aa  eomoolicataia  naoeaiary  in  the  proper  eoring  healthful  exerciea.  ▲  Svbbobibib  (near  Ipt* 
of  the  fkiaa.  wich) — The  vol.  waa  oat,  aa  adrartiaed,  on  the 

M.  A.  K.  (O.  Green. V-We  are  mnch  afraid  1st  (i€  March:  and  we  oonld  not  insert  the 
our  advice  in  the  matter  you  reCar  to  would  proTe  “  Prise  Essay"  in  No.  XI.,  as  we  went  to  press 
of  little  serrioe.  Our  experiseoe,  for  the  most  earlier  than  usual.  L.  B.— Moat  certainly, 
part,  has  been  srith  large  towns ;  and  the  tame  Scsijr.— Thank  yon  for  the  hint,  which  sbaH  be 
means  offsotual  in  this  ease  are  hardly  appU-  actedupon.  WBti.wi8HXB(Laneashire).— Tea; 
cable  to  isolated  TUlages.  withtbuks.  B.  W.  (Glasgow),  £.  W.  W.  (Car* 

A  SurrsBEB. — Try  tbofollosrin|':  Drink  a  few  lisle.)— Tourwiah  shall  shortly  be  complied  with, 
drops  of  ether,  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar  la  X.T.Z.(Tork.)— Vea.  Lilly  (Bucks).— Aaswara 
water  to  prevent  immediate  evaporation.  You  win  be  giren  in  each  number ;  many  thanki.  A. 

should  have  enclosed  a  prospectus  of  tbo  “  Ocean  B.  (Chases. )— Yea.  Kitb  C - . — The  vclumn 

Fenny  Po^re  Bazaar."  will  close  at  the  end  of  six  aaontha,  if  iaannd 

Liza  B.  (Uiuhmond.)— Tbe  flgnres  on  cheque  fortnightly.  In  a  future  number  we  will  attend 
A  should  acoouapaiiy  your  inquiry.  Poetry,  if  to  tbe  elmdc.  Aoblaidb  PBancis  (Cambridge), 
original  and  approved,  is  acceptable.  Bee  —Our  limited  space  preelndca  the  possibility  ef 
srmpper  of  No.  b.  our  giving  directions  for  what  you  wish,  Beary 

Id.  W.  R.  (Cambridge.) — It  it  not  necetaory  information  and  all  requisites  may  be  proenred 
aubacriben  should  attend  the  drawing.  at  Minton  (Brothers'),  Soho-square,  Issndon. 

Avwib  Hbabwell  (Cork). — On  all  oceasions  Mxby  C.  J.  (South.)— We  will  endeavour  to 
the  Uagasme  has  been  published  in  time  i  the  meet  yonr  wi^es.  Ann  L. — We  know  of  no 
fault,  ti^refors,  lies  with  your  bookseller.  As  channel  for  the  purpose.  A.  B.  (Great  Bridge.) 
the  cheques  are  not  reqmred  to  be  sent  in  before  —W o  cannot  refer  to  the  letter,  ss  it  is  destroyed, 
the  31st  of  May,  ample  time  will  be  afforded  Quhcatcu.— Wo  think  you  make  a  mistake  in 
yon.  Many  thanks  for  yonr  exertions.  asking  for  a  knitted  veil  in  Shetland  wools 

Mobal  PBCisNirr  (Brighton). — Pernie  our  probably,  you  mean  a  shawl,  Matbba. — As  soon 
plan  carefully  again,  and  you  will  soon  diacover  ss  possible.  Mabtha  Batlby  (Great  Dford).— 
that  all  the  watches  must  be  awarded.  Tbs  correction  has  been  attended  to.  Jab. 

Mart  (an  Irish  Subscriber)  and  Isabel.—  Dixov. — The  leatnre  you  aaggest  has,  yon  win 
Mr.  HcOlashan  is  our  agent  in  Dublin.  perceive,  been  ioaarteL  G.  J.  Mubeat  (Edits* 

Alice.— We  know  of  nothing  better  tiun  gum-  burgh).- At  some  time  we  iw  adopt  yonr 
water.  snggeation.  Julia  (Tiverton). — Yonr  wish  sbeU 

OoRTBiBonoirs  ACCRrTBD.— "A  Year  Ago.”  be  complied  with.  Viola  and  Jbeet. — Yon  can 
“Moments  of  Bitterness.’’  ^  pnrohass  letters  for  the  purposes  yon  require  for 

CoETRiBunoNS  PECLiNBD.— “  Oo^  Night.  ’  4d.  each  at  any  Berlin  repository.  White  netal 
“If  in  that  breast."  "The  Welsh  Diary."  of  every  description  used  for  such  a  purpoaeia 

Answbbs  BEsrECTiNQ  THE  PRIZES. — W.  B.  apt  to  tnm  bUcE ;  try  gntta  percha.  MAaaABi* 
(Glaigow.) — Numbers  remaining  in  the  bands  of  Stsib  (Dunfermline). — We  will  endeavour  to 
booksellers  or  others,  failing  to  forward  their  oblige  yon.  II.  A.  B.  8. — Declined,  with  thanks, 
oheqnea  and  names  will  be  considered  as  blanks.  Bbatbicb  Notera  (Elverton). — The  noble  per- 
Bllbn  H.  (Worcester.)— Send  yonr  proper  sonAge  referred  to  was  at  one  time  an  oMeer  ia 
address,  and  a  cheque  for  Juno  shall  be  for-  the  Uorso  Guards,  and  was  then  a  floe  dashing 
szarded.  Mart  Ass  B— s  (Lowestoft).- Re-  fellow.  LcctJaeb. — The  pattern  tent  is  a  design 
oeived.  Anxious  Laura. — See  tbe  wrapper  on  for  crochet,  Eriea  (Cork),— We  are  making 
No.  8  for  all  the  information  respecting  the  inquiries,  and  wUl  inform  yon  in  our  next, 
mode  of  drawing,  Ac.  D.  K.  A.  (Clarendon-  Thanks.  P.  J.  8.  (Newton  Abbott.)— Can  you 
ammre.)— Forward  your  twelve  cheques  to  the  supply  some  really  good  ones?  A.  T.  A.  (Swan- 
office.  G.  H.  (Haddington.) — Every  twelve  sea.) — We  are  overstocked.  FoReiT-n-NoT 
Nnmbers.  Xllib  (Nottingham). — Before  the  (Gloucestershire), — To  your  first  question  i  Oat* 
Slat  of  May.  meal  is  decidedly  the  best.  To  yonr  ssoonds 

Patterns  to  arpbar.— A  Baby’s  Knitted  because  the  skin  is  very  tlnn.  Aeb  (Devonshirs). 
Sock.  Crochet  Cuff.  — Oatmeal  it  the  best  whitener  end  softener  of 

Notice  to  those  who  hatr  forwardeo  the  skin.  Elizibeth. — “Talst"  will.asyonmey 
THEIR  CuiquES.— To  the  numberless  requests  perceive,  still  be  given.  Aeeii  (Belfast).— Ad* 
made  to  us  to  aeknowledge  the  receipt  of  cheques  dress,  under  cover,  to  the  editor.  A  Subscriber. 
forwarded,  we  can  only  eav  that  it  ia  an  utter  fo  ma'ao  Castile  soap  into  pills.  Divide  it  into 
impossibility  to  comply.  We  cannot  oblige  out  the  size  you  require,  then  rub  them  with  magnesia 
in  thia  particular  without  sliowiug  a  preference;  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  P.  8.  (Kcodham.)- 
aad  wora  we  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all,  it  would  See  “  Notices  to  Correspondents  ’’  in  No.  8. 
more  than  fill  our  number.  We  heg.  at  tbe  same  SL'ZBTTB(Oiiud)e).— Safe  to  hsnd.  A.Z  (Grarea* 

time,  to  apologise  for  any  omissions  in  not  imine-  end.)— SeeNo.  12  for  an  explanation.  K.S - h. 

diately  forwarding  replies  where  postage-stamps  — Every  explanation  as  iothe  mode  of  drawing  ia 
may  have  lieen  sent,  as  being  in  the  receipt  of  given  on  the  wrapper  of  .Vo.  8.  Prizes  are  given 
upwards  of  athousand  letters  a  day,  this,  with  all  with  every  volume.  A  8uBSCRiBeR(Clifton).— 
our  care,  causes  some  little  confusion  and  delay.  Tea.  U.  B.— What  von  require  is  not  suited  to 
Misckllaerous  Noticbs.— j.  B.  (Dublin.)-  our  pages.  8.  K.— We  will  inquire.  J.  8.  K. 
Saa  answers  to  correspondents  in  last  number  of  (Rochdale.)— Will  he  answered  ia  onr  ntxt  anm* 
Vtd.  L  You  tecondqueaUont  if  not  bedridden,  ber.  M.  A,  WiuioiT.— Yea. 
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tJwcw  Tom  (Cunarron). — "I  earnestir  beg 
of  you  to  clear  op  the  following  doubts : — 1  hare 
known  a  ^oung  lodj  for  the  last  two  yesrs ;  she 
asems  as  it  she  lores  me,  hut  I  am  aftaid  it  is 
onl^  pretended.  I  hare  heard  that  she  is  in  the 
kabit  of  taking  walks  with  other  young  gentle- 
Mien  in  my  absence  fWim  town ;  yet  she  is  always 
•ttontire  to  my  calls,  Ac.  What  am  I  to  do  in 
this  easef  Must  1  gire  her  np,  or  keep  with 
ker  P" — If  ni(ci.B  Tom  has  really  reason  to 
keliere  that  what  he  has  beard  is  true,  we  think 
the  sooner  he  gires  np  the  acquaintanceship  the 
better,  as  he  is  being  made  the  tool  of  a  coquette. 

Uaa  Amu. — “  Borne  years  past,  I  met  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  paid  me  many  attentions,  but  who 
afterwards  went  abroad,  and  I  thought  nownore 
of  him.  I  hare  lately  heard  that  he  purposes 
ntnming,  and  that  he  has  been  inquiring  after 
aae.  Would  yon,  therefore,  my  dear  Mr.  Cupin, 
hare  the  kindness  to  inform  me  what  your  opi¬ 
nion  is  of  his  intentions,  and  also  what  line  of 
conduct  1  shall  most  properly  pursue,  should  I 
happen  to  meet  him,  of  which  I  hare  no  doubt  P 
Your  answering  the  abore  will  much  oblige.’’ — 
Your  conduct  must  he  regulated  by  bis.  Hhonld 
yon  see  sny  partiality  evinced,  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  returning  it. 

JcLiA  (Bushey)  “  wishes  for  advice  in  a  most 
hnportant  alTair.  She  became  engaged  to  a 
young  gentleman  two  years  ago,  aud  loved  him 
very  much.  She  always  thought  that  he  returned 
her  lore ;  but  being  unexpectedly  summoned  to 
town,  has  since  heard  he  has  become  engaged  to 
another  young  lady.  She  has  had  au  offer  ftnm 
a  gentleman,  but  will  not  accept  it  until  she  has 
advice,  as  she  fears  she  never  can  love  another 
as  she  loved  him.” — Let  Jl'Ua  ascertain  if  the 
statement  she  has  heard  be  really  true ;  if  it  be, 
and  she  really  cannot  return  the  lure  professed 
for  her  by  the  other  gentleman,  were  she  to 
accept  his  attention,,  it  would  look  too  much 
hke  pique  to  be  warranted  either  by  proper  feel¬ 
ing  or  modesty. 

lAzzia  J.— “  I  see  so  many  young  ladies  apply 


to  you  in  their  lore  difficnlties  that  I  bare  at  last 
made  np  my  mind  to  do  so.  I  became  engaged 
to  a  young  gentleman  nine  months  ago;  and, 
during  the  tune  he  was  in  town,  he  was  veiy 
attentive  to  me,  and  made  me  several  vary  band- 
some  presents.  When  be  left  town,  be  wrote  to 
me  bnt  twice.  I  have  seen  him  since,  and  be 
acted  very  cool  and  indid'erent  towards  me.  I 
cannot  account  for  it  in  any  way.  Had  1  better 
return  the  presents  he  made  me  P  I  cannot  for¬ 
get  him.  What  am  I  to  do  P” — Make  a  sensible 
and  modest  appeal  to  bis  feelings,  by  letter, 
assuring  him  that,  although  his  coolness  is 
wounding  to  you,  yon  have  no  desire  to  keep 
him  to  ius  engagement  if  bo  be  not  animated 
by  the  same  bononrable  feelings  and  prinoiplsa 
be  entertained  formerly. 

B.  F.  H.  *'  wishes  your  advice  on  the  following 
subject A  young  man  who  Ured  within  a  few 
miles  of  my  fstheFs  residence  came  fre^ently 
with  my  brothers  and  a  friend  of  onrs.  During 
those  visits  he  paid  me  no  particular  attention  f 
but  he  lias  left  this  country,  and  ever  since  con¬ 
stantly  sends  me  papers  and  other  smallpresenta. 
Am  I  doing  right  to  receive  them  P" — Certainly, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  merely  intended  as 
ftiendship  to  the  family,  and  are  addressed  to 
yon  mereV  cut  of  courtesy,  being  a  lady. 

Lilt  Obxt  “  would  feel  grateful  for  a  little 
advice  on  the  following  subject A  certain  young 
man,  to  whom  she  has  been  seriously  engaged 
for  the  last  four  years,  has  a  great  wish  to  emi¬ 
grate.  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  to  leave 
my  native  land  and  friends  at  present.  Wonld 
you  advise  me  to  go  with  him,  or  await  his 
return,  as  I  have  no  doubt  but  ho  would  prove 
constant  P  My  friends  throw  no  barrier  m  m^ 
way,  but  leave  me  to  use  my  own  mind." — We 
think  it  would  be  an  extremely  hard  case  to 
abandon  your  lover  after  so  long  a  conrtship. 
If  you  are  resolved  to  remain  in  England,  re¬ 
ward  hi$  constancy  by  proving  constant  yourself, 

E.  A.  W.  (Wiltshire.) — “About  four  years 
since,  an  intimacy  took  place  with  a  young  maSt 
which  shortly  ripened  into  a  stronger  sentiment 
in  both  parties ;  bnt  her  parents  greatly  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  correspondence  (tbongh  without 
cause),  his  station  in  life  being  equal  with  her 
own,  and  personal  abilities  far  exceeded  by  him. 
Through  the  opposition  of  her  parents,  their 
correspondence  was  suspended  for  a  time,  but 
has  now  recommenced,  though  unknown  to 
them.  He  proposes  marrying.  How  is  she  to 
proceed — make  it  known  to  her  parents  or  con¬ 
ceal  the  whole  truth,  and  not  inform  them  of 
the  event  until  it  baa  taken  place  P  How  caa 
she  do  so  without  their  being  aware  of  it,  as  she 
is  the  only  daughter  at  home?  Fray  relieve 
your  puszled  reader." — It  would  be  a  most  un¬ 
grateful  return  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  • 
wish  for  your  good  to  take  so  important  a  step 
as  the  one  yon  meditate  without  their  consent  | 
nor  could  we  predict  that  happiness  wonld  result 
from  a  union  commenced  under  such  uiifavonr- 
able  circumstances.  Our  advice  is,  reveal  the 
truth,  and  rest  assured  that,  unless  there  besom# 
excellent  reason  for  your  parents’  disapproval, 
thev  will,  when  they  find  your  happiness  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter,  yield  iheir  consent. 
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what  is  natural,  and  cml)od)'Ing  her  stor* 
of  instruction  in  language,  not  for  the 
classic  student,  or  the  senatorial  dcclaimer— 
not  for  the  (quaint  recluse  over  antique  rolls, 
nor  the  selt-loving,  all-despising  leader  of 
some  ''’ctious  party — but  for  the  World,  the 
Brotlu.ninod  oj  Man,  The  study  of  nature 


Felicia  Hemans  !  tVT.at  sweet  memories 
does  not  this  name  waken  up !  It  recals  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  our  literary  iirmament, 
whose  lustre  shall  never  grow  dim ;  but  to 
unborn  generations  yet  to  come  shall  be  as 
dear  and  familiar  as  to  ourselves;  and  this 
because  of  her  being  a  t-ve  exponent  of 
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was  particularly  Mrs.  Hemaus’  enjoymeut ; 
and  gleauin;;  from  nature’s  thousand  sweet 
delights  many  stores  of  grandest  thoughts 
and  mural  views,  of  noblest  pulses  and  glo> 
xious  intent,  she  worshipped  with  a  full  and 
tiirolihing  heart  her  Father— God.  But  yet, 
amid  her  unrestrained  indulgence  in  such  pure 
glad  work,  we  find,  at  times,  full  proof  that  a 
woid  was  in  her  soul,  and  wanted  means  ta  sya 
it  over ;  and  we  can  gradually  trace,  fnma  InFI 
to  1833,  tl)e  secret  working  of  a  spirit  paiw ; 
a  wundrous  change,  that  bore  her  iiapnaipHbly 
from  nature  op  to  nature’s  God.  Sat  her 
inteuee  admiration  of  nature,  waa  Mka  rtrong 
love  she  evinced,  and  which  sliiaea  lo  nnfad- 
ingly  in  all  her  wTitm^,  “  to  hmmtify  and 
embellith  domntic  Ufe^—io  encoamge  every 
faint  ^eam  of  shroml^  virtne — to  nnrold  and 
SurtaK  all  the  pale  flowers  of  deep  humility— 
to  lift  the  drooping  tear-dropt  eye  to  duty  and 
to  hope — to  teach  the  value  of  that  trusting 
feitii  which  maketh  woman  rise  beyond  proud 
man  in  stem  misfortune’s  hour — to  sanctify  tlie 
fireside  and  its  social  bliss — to  breatlie  a  word 
of  cheer  to  him  who  doubts,*  and  fain  would 
turn  from  good  and  heaven — to  fisn  and  feed  a 
patriot  foaling  for  fotheriaial  and  home — to 
strengtimn  meanest  purpo^  of  good  de¬ 
sign,  ny  imbuing  them  grasious  inflnences 
of  holiest  will— to  wrssOs  ssml  snfiering  and 
ill-rc^nitsd  love,  rami  psasive  brows  and 
bleeding  hsarts,  rouirf  fomiMup’s  bsakna  urns 
and  sdf-denisl’s  wesayiae  fosks,  sash  csnoanls 
of  fadeless  fluwen^  saaa  tfoaahfoi,  hassam- 
accepted  service,  a*  sbaaid  saver  foil  lAile 
time’s  siuids  mn.  'EhssraodiknallBedslijeetewrrc 
all  herjogamd  aim:  sad  worrly  on  a  page  be 
found  but  what  we  stsOe  meets  wilfo  its  verity. 
But  we  will  paracnlarise  a  Ktlit  ef  her  plain 
life,  having  thus  stated  the  gnat  ebiaet  at  her 
writings. 

Felicia  llcmans  was  the  fifth  child  of  a 
livcrpoiil  merchant,  named  Browne ;  and  at  the 

2 uiet,  golden  time  of  the  autumn’s  gentle  reign, 
rr  t  saw  the  light,  Soplcmlier  25th,  1793.  'The 
fixed  habitude  of  Ibouglit  that  so  prominently 
distiiiguishes  her  poems  was  early  implanted ; 

•  A  very  pleasing  incident  occurred  at  this 
time.  A  stranger  called  upon  Mrs.  Hcinans  nne 
day,  while  slie  was  still  very  unwell,  and  obliged 
to  decline  visits  from  all  except  her  nearest 
firiends.  He  begged,  linwever,  su  earnestly  to 
eas  her  that  retiisal  was  impossible,  and  then,  in 
terms  nf  tlic  deepest  feeling,  lie  e.xpressed  his 
worm  gr.ilitiide  to  her  in  that,  th,<;nugli  reading 
her  ixKjn  of  “The  Beeptic,’’  be  liud  passed  from 
the  darkness  of  infidelity  to  the  liglit  of  faith 
•nd  trust  in  all  the  infinite  coasolatinns  of  the 
Christiau  religion,  M,  J.  E. 


for,  owing  to  reverses  in  her  father’s  affairs, 
the  family  was  neoossitated  to  remove  to  North 
Wales ;  and  in  the  welcome  quiet  of  an  old 
residence  at  Gwrych,  Denbighshire,  under  the 
patient  and  tasteful  tuition  of  her  deeply-vene¬ 
rated  mother  (whom  she  ever  regarded  with  the 
strangest  filial  love  and  affection,  .and  to  whom 
site  f^t  conscions  she  owed  all  she  was,  and  all 
she  performed ;  under  tlie  tindiftil  dfoaipline  of 
Inr  system,  which  was  the  praotioal  folfilmeut 
of  evaiy  ounfod  virtue  she  taught),  tile  mind 
of  the  young  Felicia  was  opened,  fond,  gentle 
readers  aC  tiiis  skctidi,  we  would  whisper  to  yon, 
— ^whether  mothers,  or  as  yet  not  aasheined  in 
that  ho^^  office — take  heed  tilot  tim  eharacters 
and  destmies  of  your  children  shall  all  result 
from  your  glad  exempliftcaiaoB.  of  avery  moral 
dnty  ;  and  their  lives  and  actiona  all  be  imbued 
witli  those  ornaments  of  love  and  taaderness, 
hope  and  trust,  courage  and  earneetno-s,  im¬ 
planted  and  fostered  by  jrosu-sunny  aana  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Incalculable  is  your  wei^t,  and  great 
the  responsibility  of  your  task  !  Aet  wall  your 
parts,  and  the  reverence  of  yoar  chiUien  shall 
be  as  pure  and  acceptable  an  offering  twyou  as 
was  that  prcMnted  at  every  period  of  her  career 
by  Felicia  Hmnans  to  her  dear  parent.  In  the 
peaceful  boras  of  North  Wales,  with  its  sur¬ 
rounding  beanty,  she  first  canght  the  glad  eye 
of  nature,  and  broke  to  her,  in  whispers  soft, 
the  eamestaea  and  fervency  of  that  strong  love 
she  had  foe  hn^  there  she  revelled  in  the  out¬ 
spread  piidsma,  and  from  that  silent  but  ex¬ 
pressive  mistress,  with  Imr  wondrous  mono¬ 
grams  of  truth  and  Ireanty,  learned  to  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  finite  things,  willi  e’en 
an  augd’s  flight ;  and,  strong  in  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  all  her  powers  for  actual  good,  to  mould 
her  life,  and  words,  aud  deeds,  to  some  account, 
wlieieby  the  hearts  as  well  as  eyes  of  all  who 
saw  and  read  her  doings  might  be  touched  as 
with  the  burning  fire-coal.  Hence,  in  this 
resolve,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  her  first 
volume  was  cast  upon  the  world  ;  hut  though 
the  critic  gave  no  welcome  greeting,  hut  rather 
judgment  harsh,  she  kept  true  to  her  resolu¬ 
tion,  and,  by  her  future  tasks  well  done,  eom- 
imlled  that  meed  of  praise  at  first  withheld. 
Youth  is  a  sunny  time  generally.  The  great 
intents  of  life  arc  only  then  budding,  and 
many  an  evanescent  dream  of  hoiieful  things 
flits  o’er  the  brain,  seeing  only  the  Iwautiful 
and  good ;  sipping  only  of  sweets  and  honeyed 
bliss ;  passing  from  scene  to  scene,  and  joy  to 
joy,  like  a  butterfly  over  the  perfumed  flowers 
of  the  mosaic  parterre ;  never  Yielding  to  rea¬ 
son’s  dull  remonstrance,  nor  tM  more  soter 
voice  of  silvery  experience.  Is  it  any  wonder 
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tliat  a  “child  of  son?,”  the  heir  of  genius 
:uid  immortal  powers,  should 

Lore  not  wisely,  but  too  well? 

No,  no  ;  sneh  was  the  case  with  our  lady  writer, 
the  young  and  gifted ;  and  she  found  tliat,  by 
not  reading  aright  the  red-leaved  tablets  of  the 
heart  of  him  she  loved  adoringly  and  too  well, 
she  had  ventured  that  heart  to  the  nsage  of 
one  who  really  was  not  qualified  to  guard  and 
value  such  a  treasure.  Tliis  ill-assorted  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  in  1812,*  and,  for  a  short 

E'liod,  the  home  of  the  poetess  was  Daventry. 

ut  there  nature  had  no  new  secrets  to  impart ; 
she  longed  for  the  land  of  Cambria,  with  its 
“groves,  and  woods,  and  dells,”  its  flowery 
lawns  and  woodlands  dear ;  “  huge  Penman- 
inawr”  cast  there  its  holy  shadow  round  her 
way,  and  “ocean’s  awful  roar”  brought 
“thoughts  too  deep”  for  utterance,  except  in 
song. 

She  relumed  to  her  mother’s  house  at  Bron- 
wylfa,  and  there  studiously  emploveu  herself 
in  the  cultivation  of  languages — French  and 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  sulise- 
qnently  the  German,  which  brought  her  “a 
store  of  wondrous  treasures” — and,  in  educating 
her  five  dear  Imya,  the  pledges  of  her  love,  the 
links  that  knit  her  heart  to  one  who  was,  alas ! 
not  worthy  of  its  worship ;  for,  in  1818,  Cap¬ 
tain  Heinans  quitted  bis  svife  and  home  for 
Borne,  to  repair  his  health  in  the  warm  South  ; 
and  “  years  rolled  on — seventeen  years  of  ab¬ 
sence,  and  conscrinently  alienation — and  from 
that  time  to  the  hour  of  her  death  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  her  husband  never  met  again.”  Her  sor¬ 
rows — for  as  Miss  London  (L.  E.  L.)  writes, 
“  what  a  record  of  wasted  feelings  and  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes  may  be  traced  in  the  sad  and 
sweet  complainings  of  her  legacies  '.’’—were  all 
held  in  abeyance,  and  made,  by  her  nobly-dis¬ 
ciplined  heart,  suljservient  to  the  holiest  pur¬ 
poses  of  good ;  and,  to  prevent  her  thought 
from  an  undue  meditation  on  her  state,  she  ran 
with  freedom,  wild  and  long,  mid  all  the  charms 
of  nature  ;  not  neglecting,  however,  her  home- 
hold  duties  and  attendant  cares.  She  writes, 
“  I  have  not  been  able,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
pay  the  least  attention  to  my  Welsh  studies 
since  your  departure.  ...  I  have  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  nursery  interruptions  that,  what  with 
the  murdered  ProvcnQ,ats,  George’s  new  clothes, 
Mr.  Morehead’s  Eilinburgh  Slagnrine,  Arthur’s 
cough  and  his  Easter  holidays,  beside  the 


•  In  1813  Felicia  Hrowne  was  united  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hemans,  of  the  4th  Regiment,  whose 
sorviees  were  employed  in  Spain  at  Corunna, 
and  afterwards  in  tho  Walchcreii  expedition. 


dozen  little  riots  which  occur  in  my  colony 
every  day,  my  ideas  ore  sometimes  in  such  a 
rotatory  motion  that  it  is  with  dilficulty  I  can 
reduce  them  to  any  sort  of  order.”  When  she 
did,  she  was  with  some  favourite  book  beneath 
the  trees,  or  on  her  “own  free  hills,’*  or  “  by 
her  streams,”  or,  lost  in  silent  reveries,  was 
penning  welcome  truths  and  angel  gifts  ;  waa 
beautifying  housebold  life  and  joys,  or  m.aking 
sorrow's  tear  a  precious  object  in  the  Father’s 
sight ;  was  aiding  by  her  tasks  some  heart  to 
hojie  and  trust  amid  the  active  agencies  of  life, 
that  all  should  work  out  future  glory ;  and 
reminding  the  erring  penitent  that  nature’s 
love,  rightly  accepted,  is  but  preludial  of  the 
smiles  of  Heaven.  With  such  high  vocation, 
and  resolve  worthily  to  fulfil  it,  she  read  with 
clear  conception  of  their  meaning  and  design, 

“  the  green  shadows”  that  fell  upon  the  “  vio¬ 
let’s  dusky  purple,”  “  the  rich  tuft  of  cowslips,” 

“  the  wreathed  sweet-briar/t’  “  the  plumes  of 
wavy  fern,”  and  “  the  cup-moss  with  its  crimson 
goblets,”  “  bolding  the  starry  dews  of  morn¬ 
ing,”  that  glittered  in  “the  strange  red  sun¬ 
rise,”  and  also  on  “  the  coronal  of  tlioms,”  the 
“  martyr’s  wreath.” 

Each  sight,  each  sonnd,  to  her  was  laden  with 
a  freight  of  blessed  truths.  “  The  mellowed  hue 
of  glow-worms’  coloured  light”  was  round  her 
pathway  often,  that  lay  where  “  the  heath-flower 
spreads  its  purple  gorgeously,”  or  “where  the 
stream  chimes  round  the  old  mossy  stones,”  and 
“wild  liecs’  drowsy  murmurs”  fell  on  the 
“  brightly-tronbled  air,”  os,  wrapt  in  meditative 
mood,  she  talked  with  God:  nature  their 
mutual  interpeter.  Thus  schooled,  no  wender 
at  her  works  being  well  done,  and  reaping  for 
her  such  high  guerdon  of  friendship,  fame,  and 
station.  Tliat  she  was  no  idler,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  list  of  her  volumes  fully  shows ; — In  18l2 
appeared  her  “Domestic  Affections,”  Sc.;  in 
1818,  translations,  “Restoration  of  tlie  Work* 
of  Art  in  Italy,”  “  Modern  Greece,”  “  Tale* 
and  Historic  Scenes;”  in  1819,  “  Prize Foen;  cn 
the  Meeting  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  on  the. 
banks  of  the  Carron in  1820,  “  The  Sceptic 
in  1821,  “Prize  Poem  of  Dartmoor;”  in  ISCS,  ' 
“  Vespers  of  Palermo,”  “  De  Chatillon,”  "  Tr.e 
Siege  of  Valencia,”  “Tlie  last  Constantine;” 
in  1824-6-6,  “Lays  of  Many  Lands;”  in  1827, 
“The  Forest  Sanctuary;”  in  1628,  “The  Re¬ 
cords  of  Woman;”  in  1830,  “Songs  of  the 
Affections;”  and,  in  1834,  “ Hymns  for  Chil¬ 
dren,”  “  National  Lyrics,”  and  “  The  Seene* 
and  Hymns  of  Life.’’  And  we  would  ask,  why 
was  slie  ever  thus  active  and  busy  in  the  weary¬ 
ing  brain-work  P  Oh,  the  inexliaustibi’.ity  cl  ». 
mother’s  love  to  do  her  part  and  duty  to  her- 
own  loved  little  ones.  Listen  to  her  trrchir;( 
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Msertions,  in  wliich  there  are  shrouded  so  many 
lorrows,  and  yet  so  many  loves  and  affections : 
“My  position,  obliged  as  I  am  ‘to  breast  a 
stonny  world  alone,’  precludes  me  from  a  calm, 
still,  meditative  life;’’  and  again,  “the constant 
necessity  of  providing  sums  of  money  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  boy’s  education,  has 
obliged  me  to  waste  my  mind — 

Pouring  myself  away, 

As  a  wild  bird  nmid  the  foliage  turns 

That  which  within  him  thrills,  and  beats,  and 
bums, 

Into  a  fleeting  lay. 

This  constant  tax  upon  her  powers  could  not 
for  any  lengthy  period  last,  without  some  evi¬ 
dences  of  her  hastening  doom.  She  was  the 
brilliant  lamp,  to  maintain  its  glorious  lustre 
selLconsuming.  She  was  the  golden  insert, 
weaving  her  life-threads  into  a  heavenly  tissue, 
and  thereby  huriying  on  her  end.  And,  beside 
this  sad  result  from  the  feverish  excitement, 
engendered  by  this  scathing-work,  this  heart- 
destroying  need,  she  had  tlie  sorrows  and  w'oes 
incidental  to  life ;  and  w  hich  fall  upon  a  delicate 
frame,  a  highly  susceptible  and  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  an  organisation  most  keenly  acute 
to  even  the  smallest  pang — with  a  double  foree ; 
and  worm  a  deeper  inlet  into  the  feelinp  than 
can  be  filled  up  by  all  the  careful  tendencies, 
loving  words,  and  sympathising  endearments  of 
all  earth’s  children.  This  truth  is  verified  in 
Felicia  llemans’  experience — ^in  the  death  of 
her  dear,  dear  mother.  Hark  to  her  lament, 
when  the  wearied  one  entered  into  rest,  and 
she  who  had  counselled  and  loved  was  now 
sleeping  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  happy  dead, 
awaiting  the  call  to  a  new  life  and  duties ’nc.-ith 
the  Saviour’s  personality : — “  My  soul  is  indeed 
exceeding  sorrowful,  dear  friend!  M'hat  1 
have  lost  none  Iretter  knows  than  yourself.  I 
have  lost  the  faithful,  watchful,  patient  love 
which  for  years  has  been  devotea  to  me  and 
mine ;  and  I  feel  that  the  void  it  has  left  behind 
must  cause  me  to  bear  a  ‘  yearning  heart  within 
me  to  the  grave ;’  but  I  have  her  example  before 
me,  and  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  sink.”  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  was  wailing  over  a 
dearly  loved, but  dead  child, she  wrote; — “And 
I,  too,  have  felt  (though  not  through  the  bretA- 
ing  of  that  tie)  those  siek  and  weary  yearnings 
for  the  dead— that  fervent  thirst  for  the  sound 
of  a  departed  voice  or  step,  in  which  the  heart 
seems  to  die  away,  and  literally  to  become  *  a 
fountain  of  tears.’”  This  is  an  additional 
testimony  how  silent  grief  and  inward  pains 
“the  tempest  chained  down  in  her  yearning 
heart”  were  undermining,  secretly  but  surely, 
her  oonstUation,  which  ultimately  yielded  to 


the  many  attacks  of  fever,  ague,  colds,  and 
dropsy,  which  last  brought  the  fatal  issue. 
May  IGth,  1835.  Softly  and  calmly,  without 
the  least  indication  of  e’en  one  truant  throb, 
she  “  fell  asleep”  in  that  holy  rapture  peculiar 
to  the  dying  saint  alone.  She  was  buried  in 
St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin.  1  would  remark, 
in  drawing  this  paper  to  a  close,  that  she  was 
felicitously  happy  in  her  life,  in  the  possession 
of  many  dear  and  valued  friends.  Bishop 
Hcber,  under  whose  favour  the  “Vespers  of 
Palermo”  was  penned ;  Dr.  Luxmore,  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  w.is  deeply  interested  in  her 
“  Sceptic.”  Often  she  visited  the  beloved  family 
of  the  Parks,  at  Wavertree  Lodge,  near  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  revelled  in  a  round  of  intellectual 
joys.  In  1838  she  took  up  her  rcsideuco  at 
Wavertree,  having  previously  (1825)  left,  with 
her  mother  and  family,  Brouwylfa,  and  settled 
at  Rhyllon,  in  a  house  of  her  brother’s.  In 
1820  she  visited  Scotland,  and  the  great  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  for  her  “Vespers”  an  epi¬ 
logue,  which  was  publicly  recited  by  Mrs.  Sid- 
dous.  This  visit  threw  her  into  the  society  of 
many  highly  distinguished  literati — Jeffrey  and 
Basil  Hall,  Sir  D.  Wedderbum  and  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Afterwards  she  was  a  guest  at  Uydal 
Mount,  and  treated  with  paternal  fondness  by 
William  Wordsworth.  In  1831  she  removed 
to  her  last  earthly  home  at  Dublin ;  her  brother. 
Major  Browne,  resided  at  Kilkenny,  but  no¬ 
thing  that  the  most  distinguished  friendship* 
or  the  most  exalted  talents  could  furnish  was 

fiowerful  to  stay  the  inroads  of  disease,  or  hold 
icr  back  to  earth.  She  was  well  calculated  to 
discipline  her  heart,  even  to  the  end ;  for  she 
never  refused  the  treasured  appeals  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who,  though  dead,  ever  spoke  to  her :  and 
hence  she  was  daily  convinced  that  her  duration 
was  short;  and,  with  a  passionate  love,  sho 
sought  in  the  Blessed  Book,  and  in  holy  writings 
geucndly,  for  aid  to  stay  her  soul  oii,  and  she 
found  a  rod  and  staff  to  support  aud  comfort : 
which  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  her 
“Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life” — the  high  di- 
macteric  that,  having  made  nature  her  means 
of  mediation,  she  had  thereby  entered  into  tho 
fuller  knowledge  of  her  God.  These  are  her 
words 

In  soft  veins, 

And  characters  of  beauty,  I  ran  read, 

“  Look  up— look  heavenward  !'* 

And  again 

“  Ood  hath  purified  my  spirit’s  eye.** 

What  a  beautiful  utterance  is  the  following! 


*  That  of  Dr.  Whateley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin- 
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nndhowit  embodies  her  only  real  unsh  and  desire 
that 

A  still  small  whisper  in  her  song  might  lend 
One  straggling  spirit  upwards  to  Uod’s  throne, 
Or  but  one  hope — one  prayer ; 

and  which  object  she  lived  to  know  w.'is  really 
attain  ed.f 

I  will  merely  add  that  her  fame  is  of  the 
highest  order,  both  in  America  and  England ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  n  family  circle  but  has 
listened  with  rapture  and  joy  to  her  household 
songs,  made  so  familiar  by  the  music  of  her 
sitter.  Oil,  how  truly  sublime  is  that  exquisite 
little  poem The  Tnunpet and  how  illustrative 
of  domestic  feelings  and  affections,  in  all  their 
tenderness  and  endearment,  arc  “  The  Graves  of 
a  Household,”  “The  Treasures  of  the  Deep,” 
and  “The  Homes  of  England;”  hut  we  must 
close  our  paper,  hoping  every  reader  will  obtain 
her  works,  and  derive  that  pleasure  from  them 
they  are  so  well  calculated  to  give.  j 


IMPROMPTU. 

O*  lie  Prise  Watchet  presented  to  tie  Subeeribere 
<tf  the  “E»3liei>eomaii'e  Domeitie  Magazine." 

“  What  difference,  Fontenelle,  it  seen,'* 
Imiuired  a  cavaiicr, 

••  A  woman  and  a  watch  between  7 
For  there  is  one  I  hear !” 

“  What !  thou  a  wooer,  and  not  know  7” 
Replied  tlie  aged  wit, 

**  tiuch  ignorance  doth  slackness  show 
lu  one  Love's  shatt  hath  hit! 

“  But  dost  thou  heed,  fond  stripling,  say. 

At  lady’s  feet  wlicn  kneeling, 

IIuw  time  in  moments  sjieeds  away 
While  thou  art  love  revealing  7 

For  woman  makes  man  time  forget, 

Wiien  oil  herejes  he’s  gazing; 

On  all  Oblivion's  seal  is  set. 

E'en  on  the  spell  she's  raising! 

“  But,  oh  !  it  is  a  fearful  truth, 

A  wateli  doth  e’en  remind 

How  rapiilly  that  time  doth  past, 

Which  leaves  regrets  behind— 

"  That  time  the  young  esteem  a  foe, 

For  then  impatience  sways ; 

But  'tis  on  time  the  old  bestow 
The  highest  meed  of  praise. 

“  That  time  so  precious,  yet  so  spared 
For  every  idle  scheme. 

As  if  'twere  not  to  be  but  shared 
'Twixt  man  and  the  Supreme. 


“  Such  is  the  difference  1”  cried  the  sage, 

“  Oil,  con  it,  then,  by  heart  1 

And  now,  in  thy  instructive  page,* 

Some  maxims  I'd  impart. 

“  Not  ns  mere  baubles  to  awake 
Envy  in  unsuccess ; 

Not  ns  mere  baubles  still  to  make 
Vainer  vain  loveliness. 

“  But.  lo !  as  talismans  of  truth. 

Of  warning  and  alarm. 

The  watches  arc  bestowed,  in  sooth. 

To  keep  the  young  from  harm. 

“  Tlien,  let  the  figures  on  the  plato 
.krrest  thv  wand’ring  eyes. 

And  seem,  like  silent  iiand  of  Fate, 
Directing  to  the  skies. 

“  O  woman  1  let  thy  soul  be  taught 
(Now  in  its  early  spring). 

That  every  hour  with  wisdom  fraught. 
Felicity  doth  bring ! 

“Ne'er  strive  to  make  man  time  forget. 
But  make  him  lime  improve ; 

Fur  mighty  is  thy  influeuce  yet 
liis  reverence  to  move. 

“  Teach  him  to  live  while  he  doth  live, 
Thus  teaching  how  to  die ; 

And  show  how  time  that  heaven  doth  give, 
(lives,  too,  eternity  1 

“  Thy  ‘mission’  then  wilt  thou  fulfil. 

Thou  angel  of  this  earth ; 

Left  but  to  do  thy  Maker's  w  ill. 

And  sanction  Virtue’s  birth. 

“  Fur  man  may  praise— man  may  admire 
Thy  outward  charm  and  grace. 

But  only  merit  can  inspire 
That  love  which  holds  its  place. 

"  For  beauty,  like  a  fading  dream. 

Comes  back  in  fitful  starts ; 

While  goodness,  like  empyrean  bsatn. 
Shines  ever  in  true  hearts  I 

“Man  trembles  innocence  before 
That  woman  doth  enshrine  ; 

And  seeks,  the  Almighty  to  adore. 

Who  formed  her  so  divine. 

“  Then  be  it  thy  relirious  aim 
To  render  man  sublime  ; 

That  he  the  righteous  boon  may  claim. 
Who  gives  to  Cod  the  time 

“Which  might  in  folly  have  been  siieuts 
(At  closing  life  to  sue) — 

That  precious  time  God  to  him  lent; 

'Twas  not  paid  where  'iwas  due  I** 

Janb  Tuokai. 


See  note  on  page  8k 
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PAPEBS  ON  FE5LALE  BEMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMEN'l’S. 

Tueiie  appears  to  be  sometbinjj  radically 
wrong  in  the  existing  mode  of  contining  female 
labonr  to  ecrtain  restricted  and  under-paid 
Bourees  of  emolument,  to  which  it  is  high  time 
mankind  should  apply  a  remedy.  Ou  unmar¬ 
ried  females  who  have  their  bread  to  earn,  in 
particular,  this  system  presses  with  undue  se¬ 
verity,  as  tliey  are  forced,  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  circle  in  which  they  can  look  for  employ¬ 
ment,  into  a  desperate  and  deadly  competition. 
Every  class  of  the  industrial  po)iulatiou  sulfers 
more  or  less  from  surplus  labour;  but  that 
females  suffer  far  more  keenly  than  the  other 
section  of  the  community,  may  be  judged  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  suicide  they  so  often 
seek  a  termination  of  the  weariness  of  life, 
occasioned  by  their  innumerable  distresses.  The 
remedy  for  this  terrible  evil,  and  the  only  oue 
we  can  suggest,  is  to  open  up  to  women  some 
of  those  employments  which  man  at  present  so 
selfishly  monopolises.  Educated  females  should 
be  able  to  aspire  to  other  situations  than  that  of 
governess,  m  which  they  have  outbid  one 
another  until  the  remuucration  has  breome 
disgracefully  low,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
most  difiicult  thing  to  obtain  such  a  situation  ; 
and  among  the  females  of  the  less  educated 
classes  some  better  remuneration  should  be 
obtainable  than  that  afforded  by  the  occupation 
of  a  sempstress,  of  which  recent  revelations 
have  displayed  some  of  the  miseries.  Woman 
ought  to  have  the  same  chance  as  man ;  her 
mind  should  bn  strengthened  by  study  and  her 
body  by  exercise,  and  she  should  early  be  ac- 
enstomed  to  habits  of  business,  and  be  inured 
to  the  asperities  of  the  world.  This,  we  shall 
be  told,  would  he  to  make  her  unfeminine  ;  and 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  science  and  all 
really  useful  attainments  are  scoffed  .it  on  the 
same  idle  )ilca.  To  be  femiuinc,  it  is  no  more 
necessary  that  a  woman  should  l)c  idle  or  list¬ 
less,  or  waste  her  time  in  frivolous  urru|iations, 
than  that  a  man,  to  become  manly,  should  spend 
his  life  in  jicrjictual  brawls.  Every  woman 
should  be  educated  according  to  her  position  in 
life,  and,  if  not  independent,  should  be  brought 
up  to  some  business  by  which  she  may  earn  a 
Uvelihood.  If  married,  she  will  thus  become 
an  assistance  to  her  husluuid ;  and  if  left  un¬ 
married,  there  is  but  little  chance  that  she  will 
be  driven  by  want  into  vice,  und  by  vice  into 
suicide. 

_  Tliere  are  some  trades  into  which  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  females  is  looked  it  w  ith  much  jealousv. 
Of  these  the  tailoring  trade  is  one ;  but  we  hold 
this  trade  to  be  one  of  those  for  which  female 


labour  is  the  best  adapted ;  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  we  think,  if  female  labour  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  mure  exteusively.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  an  evil  that  men  should  be  thrown  out 
of  work,  as  their  su]ierccssiun  by  females  must 
necessjvrily  do  ;  but  it  is  a  still  greater  evil  that 
females,  who  are  more  helpless  than  meu,  and 
less  able  to  struggle  fur  a  subsistence,  should 
have  the  price  of  their  labour  reduced  idmost 
to  nothing  by  the  limitations  of  a  trade  mono¬ 
poly. 

Again,  what  occupation  can  be  more  unfitted 
for  a  man  than  the  measuring  out  vards  cf  silk 
and  riblmn  in  a  draper’s  shop  ?  Man  is  physi¬ 
cally  adapted  by  nature  for  more  active  and 
energetic  employments,  and  the  effeminacy  and 
idleness  engendered  by  this  foolish  fashion  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  rcllcction  upon  our 
countrywomen  who  uphold  the  system.  At  the 
present  time,  when  emigration  is  draining  our 
male  iHijnilation  to  so  great  au  extent,  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  employers  in  businesses 
of  this  character  to  the  remedying  of  this 
hitherto  tolerated  evil.  Would  ladies  only  take 
up  this  question  with  the  derision  and  promp¬ 
titude  for  which  they  arc  so  famous  where  their 
sympathies  are  once  enlisted,  the  present  system 
would  be  sjieedily  abolished.  By  tins  and  similar 
means  would  the  wages  of  females  rise  from 
their  present  starvation-point  to  one  which, 
with  moderate  labour,  would  earn  for  them  a 
comfortable  subsistence.  The  shoemakers,  some 
time  back,  took  steps  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  females  employed  in  that 
trade,  by  inducing  them  to  form  a  society  of 
their  own ;  and  the  attempt  is  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion  in  other  trades  in  which  women  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Women  cannot  be  either  stonemasons, 
or  engineers,  or  ship-carpenters ;  but  they  may 
lie  tailors,  engravers,  watch-spring  makers, 
jewellers,  and  upholsterers.  Out  of  all  the 
trades  women  can  practise,  men  should  retreat 
as  s))eedily  ns  they  ean— nut  so  us  to  occasion 
any  sudden  shock,  or  transfer  to  them  the  pri¬ 
vations  that  female  operatives  suffer,  but  to 
leave  those  fields  open  for  female  labour  in 
which  alone  it  is  applicable — the  workman’s 
labour  being  transferable  to  other  fields  with 
equal  advantage.  These  measures  have,  how 
ever,  been  hitherto  rendered  impossible  for  tho 
want  of  emigration — a  difficulty,  however,  now 
daily  being  removed.  It  is  to  this  remedy  alone 
all  the  children  of  industrv  must  look  for  the 
relief  of  their  distresses.  In  every  large  com¬ 
munity  there  must  be  widows  and  unmarried 
persons  who  are  dependent  on  their  labour  for 
support,  and  we  look  forward  with  hone  to  that 
time  when  employment  properly  snitea  to  them 
shall  be  always  obtainable  and  adequately  re- 
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mnnenited.  The  subject  of  “Female  Remu¬ 
nerative  Labour”  has  long  occupied  our  minds, 
and  we  intend,  in  future,  to  lend  it  the  assistance 
of  our  pen.  With  this  view  we  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  point  out  the  employments  best  suited 
to  females,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
readiest  mode  of  making  them  practically  ac- 
(^uaintcd  with  them. 


A  RURAL  WEDDING  IN  LORRAINE. 

It  is  an  undeniable  axiom,  a  proposition 
that  wiU  not  admit  of  a  moment’s  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  the  enunciation  of  the  word  “  wed¬ 
ding”  produces  a  startling,  electrical  sensation 
in  the  female  breast,  in  every  rank  and  station 
in  society,  from  the  stately  duchess  to  the 
humble  peasant,  in  “maids  of  high  and  low 
degree and  though  the  undoubted  fact  has 
famished  a  fertile  theme  for  paltry  minds  to 
whet  their  puny  wits  upon,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  concur  in  the  puenle  inanities  they  have 
continuaUy  put  forth,  or  to  throw  a  shade  of  , 
unmerited  derision  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
nrest,  most  endcariac  empathies  that  nature 
as  implanted  in  a  woumn’s  heart ;  sympathies 
that  constitute  the  only  happiness  of  man,  and 
form  the  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  his  life ; 
sympathies  that  smooth  the  farrows  “  carking 
care”  will  trace  upon  his  brow;  sympathies 
that  dispel  the  clouds  that  worldly  trouble  will 
sometimes  cast  around  him ;  sympathies  tlmt 
prove  incontestably  the  accuracy  of  one  of 
England's  noblest  poets,  when  he  says— 

All  who  joy  would  win 

Must  shale  it— Happiness  was  bom  a  Twin  1 

Admitting,  m  all  mankind  must,  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  premises  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  paramph,  1  shall  make  no  apology 
to  my  fur  readers  for  placing  before  them  the 
details  of  a  wedding  in  an,  as  yet,  primitive 
d^rict  of  the  French  empire,  far  removed  from 
the  busy  hum  of  men  and  the  delights  of  the 
luxurious,  enervating  capital;  a  ^strict  in 
which  lo^  traditions  arc  handed  down  and 
local  usages  observed  with  singular  tenacity ; 
•  district  whose  customs,  on  great  occasions, 
partake  largely  of  those  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and,  in  some  instances,  a.sccnd  to  a  Druidicol 
and  even  more  primeval  origin;  but  which, 
from  the  extension  of  railroads,  is  every  day 
brought  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  aud,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  soon  lose  its  patriarchal  simpli¬ 
city  through  the  ageiiey  of  those  vaporous  iron 
messengers  which  shorten  hours  to  minutes, 
and  hurtle  through  the  air  with  marvellous 
precision  and  lightning-like  velocity.  In  no 
great  space  of  time  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  ancient  customs,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of 


Brittany,  Bcriy,  and  Lorraine,  os  detailed  by 
the  grandsirc  to  his  descendants,  will  lie  held 
by  them  to  be  but  baseless  visions  of  “ tlm  dtgrs 
gone  by.” 

At  the  termination  of  a  lengtheue^edes* 
trian  tour  through  the  sunny  fields  of  France 
chance  brought  me,  in  the  autumn  of  lastyear^ 
to  the  pretty  village  of  La  Guillette,  near  ^nt 
Chartier,  in  Lorraine,  with  whose  picturesque 
environs  I  was  so  much  pleased  that  I  took  up 
my  quarters  in  it  for  the  winter,  diverting  my 
leisure-hours  by  listening  to  the  various  legends 
of  that  purely  pastoral  district,  narrated  to  me 
by  my  buxom  and  garrulous,  but  kind-hearted 
landlady.  One  morning  in  early  spring,  ob¬ 
serving  an  unwonted  commotion  in  the  village, 
and  an  unusual  fidgettingand  bustle  among  the 
female  peasantry,  1  inquired  the  cause ;  and,  on 
being  told  that  a  wedding  was  about  to  be  cele¬ 
brated,  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  was  immediate^  aecaded  to, 
with  the  rude' but  frank liospitai^t^t  pecu- 
eharacterises  the  humble  denixeus  of  that 

groom,  I  wae  iniinned,  was  a  young 
substantial  named  'Germain;  not  ot 

that  ehws  whom  we  see  at  hoaie  riding  high- 
mettled  steeds  on  race-courses  and  in  the  chase, 
but  one  who  was  a  “tiller  of  tlie  soil”  ia  the 
most  perfect  acceptation  of  the  term,  one  not 
above  yoking  his  own  team  of  sturdy  oxen,  and 
holding  down  the  stilts  of  his  own  plou^i  as 
the  bright  coulter  drove  its  way  labononsly 
through  the  teeming  earth;  and  Marie,  the 
blooming  bride,  was  a  sweet  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  bom  of  industrioos  pareota  in  his 
own  rank  of  life.  And  here  I  must  observe 
that  the  period  of  the  Carnival  is  generally 
selected  fur  the  celebration  of  nuptials  in  that 
agricultural  department;  because,  during  the 
other  portions  of  the  year,  the  cullivation  of  a 
farm  requires  a  degree  of  attention  too  minute 
and  too  unceasing  to  (lermit  the  three  duy^ 
relaxation  that  custum — whereof  the  memory 
of  man  knoweth  nut  to  the  contrary — exacts 
from  the  votaries  of  Hymen,  in  any  way  above 
the  extreme  lower  class. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  I  was 
seated  with  my  host  and  hostess  in  their 
well-swept,  neatly-sanded  kitchen,  between  the 
capacious  jambs  of  a  chimney,  whose  area 
would  have  comfortably  accomn.udated  at  least 
a  duxen  persons,  the  noise  of  the  repeated  dis¬ 
charge  of  fire-arms,  the  harking  of  dogs,  tha 
sounds  of  village  songs,  the  joyous  laughter  ot 
a  band  of  youths  aud  maidens,  and  the  shrill 
squeaking  of  the  bug-piiies,  announced  the 
approach  of  the  betrothed,  and  in  a  few 
moments  afterwards  Farmer  Maurice  and  hit 
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wife — the  parents  of  the  bride — their  daughter,  The  object  of  this  Tisit  was  to  invite  the 
Germain  himself,  and  their  immediate  relatives,  inmates  to  the  bridal ;  and  it  was  accomplished 
lifW  the  latch  and  came  into  the  house.  bv  Father  Maurice  in  the  following  manner : 

As,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  First,  he  attaehed  to  the  mantel-piece  a  sprig 
Marie  had  not  yet  received  the  presents  called  of  laurel,  bedecked  with  blue  and  scarlet  ri- 
Itpr^her  future  husband  was  bound  to  make  bands,  called  t exploit,  or  letter  of  invitation  ; 
her,  she  was  simply  habited  in  her  usual  I  and  next,  he  courteously  handed  to  each  of  the 
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attire;  that  is  to  say,  a  close-fitting  dress  of  ]  household  a  cross,  composed  of  blue  and  scarlet 
some  species  of  dart-coloured  cloth  enveloped  ribands  also,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  cards 
a  form,  and  a  fichu  white  as  the  driven  snow  of  admission,  and  were  to  be  worn  at  the  mar- 
partiall  v  disclosed  the  contour  of  a  well-  riage  by  the  males  at  their  button  -holes,  and 
ronndea  bust,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  females  in  their  caps.  Then  the  good  man 
the  chisel  of  Canova ;  a  chequered  cotton  apron  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  as  he  stood 
of  variegated  colours  was  tied  round  her  taper  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and,  in  good, 
waist,  and  her  coal-black  eyes  beamed  modestly  set  terms,  solicited  the  pleasure  of  the  presence 
beneath  a  brow,  shaded  with  a  white  muslin  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  with 
cap,  of  the  antique  shape  we  see  in  the  portraits  all  their  company — that  is  to  say,  all  their 
of  the  hapless  Anne  Boleyn  and  Agnes  Sorel.  relations,  friends,  and  servants — to  the  “  beae- 
She  trembled  with  feminine  excitement,  and  diction,  the  /eatt,  the  dance,  and.  all  subtequent 
cast  down  her  looks ;  but  an  acute  observer  /estivities but,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
conld  have  detected,  from  the  blush  upon  her  prehensiveness  of  this  invitation,  which  is 
cheek  and  the  lucid  moisture  in  her  eye,  that  repeated  at  every  decent  establishment  in  the 
earnest,  deep-seated  love  was  thrilling  through  village,  custom  requires  that  only  two  indivi- 
her  heart ;  whilst  Germain  stood  beside  her,  duals  of  a  family  shall  avail  themselves  of 
composed  and  grave  as  Jacob,  when  he  pledged  the  step-father’s  liberality.  All  the  parties 
his  troth  to  Rachel  at  her  father’s  well.  then  bowed  and  curtsied,  and  retired. 
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Towards  eyening  on  day  before  the  mar-  While  these  preparations  were  being  made, 
riagc.  Dame  llioii,  Marie’s  mother,  assembled  the  bridegrooni  s  eortiffe  arrired,  preceded  by 
in  her  bouse  three  of  her  ueighbouring  gossips,  two  men  playing  the  l^-pipes  and  a  stringed 
autrons  who  were  rigid  conservafors  of  ancient  instrument,  resembling  the  guitar;  and  on 
nsage,  of  apt  memory  and  undoubted  fluency  their  being  met  by  Dame  Mimi’s  party,  dancing 
of  diction,  sis  or  seven  maidens,  and  double  was  kept  up  on  the  green  grass  sward  until 
the  number  of  stalwart  youtlis,  who  formed  the  approa^  of  night,  when  the  two  bands 
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the  body-guard  of  the  bride,  with  the  all-im-  separated  for  the  purpose  of  going  through 

Cortant  Jiazoulnn,  emmted  on  this  occasion  another  singular  ceremony,  deemed  indispen- 
y  Bertrand,  the  most  skilful  bemp-dresser  sable  in  that  retired  province. 

'and  wool-carder  in  the  parish,  a  man  of  great  When  Marie’s  destined  defenders  withdrew 
local  erudition,  well  read  in  legendary  lore,  into  the  farm-house,  tliey  fortliwith  closed  all 
quick  at  reply,  and  an  orator  of  high  repute  the  doors  and  windows,  and  barricaded  every 
— qualities  essentially  necessary  for  the  part  place  of  entry  with  drawers,  tables,  chairs, 
he  iiad  to  play.  ,  plunks,  stools^  and  logs  of  wood,  a.s  if  the 

At  La  Guillette,  the  only  brother  near  peaceful  dwelling  had  been  an  important  out- 
Bertrand’s  throne,  the  single  individual  who  post,  fortitied  so  as  to  detain  an  invading  force 
slmred  ilia sovereigntvamongstthcsimple pea-  until  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  an 
santry,  was  Fatlier  Rhilippe,  the  old  sexton,  army.  A  solemn  silence  then  ensued,  but  it 
Opinions  were  divided  with  respect  to  their  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  distant  noise  of 
relative  intellectual  merits ;  and  thus  they  laughing,  singing,  firing  of  guns,  and  sbont- 
were  invariably  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  iiig,  accoinpauicu  with  stirring  marches  on 
performance  ot  ccrcmuiiies  of  importance,  and  several  rustic  instruments,  which  proceeded 
only  agreed — to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  from  the  blithe  band  of  the  bridegroom, 
the  good  villagers— in  their  disbelief  of  ghosts,  headed  by  Philippe,  the  sexton,  and  Germain 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  aU  their  trumpery,  lumself,  who  came  in  guise  of  the  Paladins 
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of  old  to  win  his  bride  by  doughty  deeds  of 
•rmi. 

But,  as  the  joyous  group  approached  the 
fortified  farm-house,  the  noise  and  outcries 
eea-cd,  the  discord  of  the  pipes  was  hushed, 
and  not  another  shot  was  fired  until,  on  the 
■tonning-party  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the 
large  court-yard,  skirmishers  were  thrown  out 
and  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  the  building, 
piercing  with  anxious  eyes  on  every  side,  to 
espy  some  neglected  avenue,  some  “  coign  of 
Tantage"  from  which  the  premises  might  be 
attacked ;  but  the  Bazoulan,  who  commanded 
the  defence,  was  too  cxperieneed  an  otficer  to 
have  forgotten  any  weak  points  in  his  works ; 
and  the  tirailleurs,  disapiminted  in  their  pcr- 
qciiitions,  fell  back  upon  tlie  main  body  and 
delitered  their  report. 

Qermain  and  Philippe  next  callad  their  lieu¬ 
tenants  to  them,  and  a  short  council  of  war 
was  held,  during  which  the  girls  in  the  fortress 
peeped  thiwugh  every  available  chink  or  loop¬ 
hole,  to  ascertain  how  their  lovers,  amongst  the 
assailants,  were  enga^ ;  anon  the  council  of 
war  broke  up,  suddeiup  the  miustrels  struck  up 
ayTM  de  charge,  the  stownerc  poured  into  the 
yard  with  one  wild  **  Hamh,’*  nuder  cover  of 
a  general  discharge  of  nuiafcetry,  which  roused 
the  ire  of  the  watch-dogs  on  the  premises,  who 
barked  and  strained,  and  pulled  fnriouslv  at 
their  chains ;  indeed,  the  scene  eras  acted  in 
such  an  admirable  manner  that  a  stranger,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  true  facts,  would  have  thouglit 
the  fium-house  was  in  r^  danger  from  a  biud 
of  lawless  desperate  marauders. 

When  the  opposing  camps  were  thus  fairly 
in  pretenoe  cl  each  other,  another  lull  took 
place ;  and  the  sexton — at  once  herald,  hard, 
and  spokesman  of  the  bridegroom — came  out 
from  the  ranks,  marched  majestically  with  all 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  office,  to  the  house-door, 
and  called  a  parley,  which,  being  granted,  Ber¬ 
trand  ascended  to  the  loft  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  wliich  is  used  universally  in  Ereneh 
farms  as  a  depfit  for  grain,  and,  on  his  opening 
a  small  trap  for  the  admission  of  light  in  the 
large  door,  through  which  the  sheaves  are 
pitched  or  hoisted  op,  the  following  dialogs 
ensued  in  rhe  quaint  {^oisand  antique  poetical 
expressions  of  the  country,  which  it  is  impossibe 
adequately  to  translate 

Philipp.  My  good,  kind  friends,  dear 
fellow-parishioners  and  gossips,  open  your  hos¬ 
pitable  doors  to  your  poor  brethren,  presently 
in  absolute  distress. 

Bertrand.  Who  are  you,  sirrah,  who  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  usyour  fellow-p,arishioncr8P 
Go  thy  way,  malapert,  for  we  know  thee  not.” 

Philippe.  Fair  air,  we  are  good  men  and 


true,  hut  in  much  misery  and  great  trouble  for 
the  nonce,  llave  pity  upon  us,  fur  the  sake  of 
the  Viipn  Queen!  The  snow  falls  fast;  wo 
have  toiled  our  weary  w.ay  so  long  and  far  that 
our  shoes  are  utterly  worn  out,  and  onr  bleed¬ 
ing  feet  are  frceiing  to  the  ground.  The  ruddy 
flame  of  a  good  lire  hums  brightly  in  your  I 
lodge;  the  smell  of  your  savoury  stews  rises 
through  the  ehimoey  on  the  cold  night  air, 
and  the  gladsome  laugh  of  merry  hearts  rings 
blithely  through  the  walls.  Open,  I  pray  you, 
maidens  sweet,  lest  yon  would  behold  a  bauil 
of  hungry  pilgrims  perish  from  destitution  at 
your  doors. 

Bertrand.  Pilgrims,  quotha!  but  there  ia 
many  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  as  we  know 
to  our  sad  cost.  Wlience  came  ye,  sirs  P  From 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Sylvain  dc  I’ouligny  P 

Philippe.  Even  so;  but  further  still,  good 
friewds,  from  Saint  Solange  likewise,  and  the 
hoW  Saint  James  of  Compustella. 

Bertrand.  Ah,  ah !  and  you  think  to 
eoine  round  us  with  your  quirks  so  easily! 

By  the  mass!  we  know  of  no  such  parish. 
Away  with  ye,  thieves  and  robbers  os  ye  arc ! 
Carry  your  idle  tales  elsewhere,  fur  we  are  upon 
our  gniwd,  and  ye  come  not  within  onr  doors 
to-night.  (Thu  Ann  asseveration  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  shout  of  applause  from  the 
valorous  defenders.) 

Philippe.  Take  pity  on  us  still,  kind  sirs, 
though  your  sharp  wit  has  perceived  we  arc  not 
pilgrims,  as  we  assunSed  to  be.  We  are  honest 
lalionreTs,  who  have  liad  the  iU-luck  to  find 
some  game  on  the  squire's  preaervee;  the 
keepers  and  the  constables  are  in  hot  pursuit  of 
us,  and  close  upon  our  heels,  and  should  you 
not  admit  us,  we  shall  linger  out  the  remainder 
of  our  days  in  jail. 

Bertrand,  llow  know  we  that  ye  are  what 
ye  say  ?  You  have  told  us  one  untrath  already. 

Philippe.  Open  a  window  or  a  door,  and 
we  will  snow  you  the  fat  buck  we  have  killed. 

Bertrand.  Are  you  there  with  your 
schemes,  my  master  P  Not  quite  such  a  fool  as 
that,  though !  Show  me  the  game,  that  I  may 
see  the  truth  of  what  ye  s.ay. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  a  young  mnn 
of  great  height  and  Herculean  form  came  forth 
from  the  group,  and  lifted  up  to  the  loft-door 
a  heavy  iron  spit,  on  the  top  of  which  a  plucked 
and  roasted  goose  was  impaoH,  ornamented  with 
several  devices  of  strawand  ribands  interweaved. 
The  Bazoulan,  however,  was  not  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  into  any  demonstration  of  confidence  by 
opening  the  loft-door  through  which  the 
assailants  might  have  entered  by  a  eonp-de- 
main,  but  he  quietly  passed  his  arm  out  of  the 
round  air-hole  through  which  he  had  been 
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ipeakin^,  affecfed  to  tonrli  the  ^nse  with  his 
haod,  cried  out  that  it  was  neither  buck, 
nor  doe,  nor  partridge,  quail,  nor  rabbit,  and 
indignantly  bade  the  Ijeaiegers  carry  their 
false  lies  to  some  other  market.  This  \ras  sup¬ 
posed  to  tax  the  patient  temper  of  Philippe 
over  much ;  the  spit  and  goose  were  instantly 
withdrawn,  the  sexton  announced  that,  since 
the  doors  were  not  opened  to  them  of  free  good¬ 
will,  they  would  flglit  their  way  in  forthwith  ; 
the  bridegroom’s  band  raised  a  shout  of  exulta¬ 
tion  at  the  course  proposed,  another  volley  of 
fire-arms  rent  the  air,  the  hemp-dresscr  laughed 
derisively,  dosed  the  little  trap-door  with  a 
hang,  and  scrambled  dosm  the  stairs  to  the 
kitchen;  whereupon  the  jroulks  and  maids 
joined  hand-in-hand,  stamping  and  dancing  to 
their  own  voices;  Farmer  Maurice,  Dame 
Mimi,  and  her  attendants  screamed  defiance 
to  the  invaders  srith  all  the  power  of  their 
shrilly  lungs,  and  pretty  Marie  remained  in  a 
comer  pouting  and  fretting  at  the  absurd  cere¬ 
monies  that  detained  her  from  Germain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  besiegers  pretended 
to  be  imbned  with  all  the  ferocity  incidental  to 
a  nigbt-assanlt  npon  a  town  devoted  to  the 
atrocities  of  pillage ;  they  fired  innocuous  blank 
cartridges  through  the  locks,  battered  the  walls 
with  heavy  beams  of  wood,  shook  the  outside 
blinds  with  the  greatest  violence,  shooting  all 
the  while  with  the  utmost  energy,  but  still  the 
garrison  made  good  their  defence,  and  tifb 
fortress  was  intact.  Had  any  one  of  Germain’s 
party  been  able  to  penetrate  throngh  an  un- 
gnarded  avenne  into  the  house,  and  place  the 
spit  upon  the  hearth,  the  Bazoulan  would  have 
snrrendered  at  diserrtion,  the  bride  been  yielded 
up,  a  willing  captive,  to  her  future  lord,  and 
the  play  been  effectually  played  out ;  but  in 
this  instance  no  precaution  had  been  neglected, 
and,  amidst  all  the  dust,  excitement,  noise,  and 
smoke,  no  one  d.ared  to  violate  the  usages  that 
had  been  handed  down  for  centuries  from  sire 
to  son,  until  the  precise  moment  for  resorting 
to  friendly  force  should  have  arrived. 

At  length  the  simulation  of  assault  was 
thought  to  have  been  carried  far  and  long 
enough ;  the  sexton  called  a  truce,  the  hemp- 
dresser  accepted  it,  and,  mounting  again  to  his 
old  post  in  the  gmnary,  taunted  his  enemies 
with  their  failure  in  attacking  his  fortified  po¬ 
sition,  and  then,  affecting  to  take  pity  upon 
them,  proposed  terms,  by  a  strict  compliance 
with  which  they  should  gain  admittance  into 
the  farm-house.  Thus  was  the  convention  en¬ 
tered  into. 

Philippe.  What  must  we  do  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion  to  your  hearth?  Speak,  noble  com¬ 
mandant. 


Bertrani.  Yon  must  sing  a  vese  or  a  line 
of  a  song  unknown  to  us  in  this  house,  and 
which  none  in  it  can  go  on  w-th  in  reply. 

Philippe.  Be  it  so,  my  l.ienJs;  and  now 
for  the  trial  of  our  skill; — “ Six  months  ago, 
in  the  sweet  spring  time — ” 

“  As  I  roamed  o’er  the  mcails  so  green” — tho 
Bnzoulan  broke  in  with  a  steuturian  voice. 
“  Why,  fellow,  you  are  laughing  at  us  when  yon 
sing  such  a  common  strain.” 

Philippe.  “A  bonnie  mailcn  of  high  de> 
gree— ” 

Bertrand.  “Fell  in  love  with  a  lowly 
youth.”  I’ass  on  to  another,  good  man;  fur 
wc  stop  you  in  that  at  the  very  first  line. 

Philipp.  Will  this  do,  then?  “Frcmth® 
market  ot  Nantes  as  I  returned — ” 

Bertrand.  “  Tired  to  death  with  the  wcari* 
some  way.”  As  old  as  our  grandmotlicrs  t 
Something  neuter,  I  prav  jou. 

Philippe.  “Allown  tlie  banks  of  the  golden 
Loire— 

Bertrand.  “With  Phyllis  as  I  strayed.” 
Go  to,  go  to ;  the  little  children  sing  it  at  our 
doors. 

In  this  manner  the  cantatory  strife  lasted  a 
full  liour,  and  possibly  might  have  endured 
throughout  the  night,  for  the  antagonists  were 
admirably  skilled  in  those  ancient  lays  chaunted 
by  “  the  spinsters  and  the  knitters  m  the  sun,” 
their  memories  were  wonderfully  accurate,  and 
their  repertories  seemed  inexhaustible.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  Bazoulan  would  permit  the  sexton 
to  go  through  twenty  or  thirty  verses  of  some 
old  romance  without  interruption,  and  then, 
when  Germain  and  his  companions  were  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  upon  their  victory,  he 
would  come  in  with  the  first  line  of  the  last 
strophe,  and  jeeringly  tell  Philippe  he  need  not 
fatigue  himself  again  with  singing  so  long  a 
song.  Once  or  twice,  however,  the  hemp- 
dresscr  was  fairly  at  his  wit’s-end  for  a  reply  to 
a  strain  so  old  that  he  had  never  heard  it ;  then 
he  would  steal  gently  down  the  stairs  and  apply 
to  the  matrons  for  their  help ;  they  would  take 
up  the  refrain  in  their  altos,  and  the  fond 
hopes  of  the  assailants  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Old  Philippe  perceived  at  last  that  he 
could  not  win,  so  he  acknowledged  himself 
vanquished  with  a  good  grace,  and  the  adverse 
groups  proceeded  to  the  “Chaunt  of  the 
Livriee,  which  is  alw.iys  sung  in  solemn, 
dirge-like  time.  It  commenced  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  by  the  basses  without  the  house— 

'*  Open,  Marie,  for  a  husband  young 
Cometh  thy  love  to  win ; 

The  rain  falls  fast,  and  the  winds  blow  odd. 
Open,  and  let  him  in,” 
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To  wtucU  the  womea  ia  the  interior  re¬ 
plied — 

“  My  lather’s  away,  and  my  mother  in  bed— 

I  prithee  no  lon^r  stay ; 

Ton  cannot  come  in  at  this' hour  of  the  night— 
Germain,  go  hence  away  1” 

The  men  then  took  up  their  first  three  lines 
of  the  first  verse,  varying  the  fourth  line  by 
naming  one  of  the  presents — a  neckerchief,  &c. 
—that  the  bridegroom  had  prepared  for  his 
beloved,  until  the  whole  of  the  articles  com¬ 
posing  the  humhie  corbeilU  of  the  hride  were 
gone  through — rib,anda,  aprons,  a  gold  cross, 
dresses,  laces,  and  even  pies;  hut  still  the 
matrons  remained  inexorable  until  the  brides¬ 
men  had  recourse  to  the  first  couplet  again, 
when,  at  the  mention  of  the  word  “  husband," 
all  the  females  uttered  a  simultaneous  cry ;  and 
it  was  decided,  to  Marie’s  great  relief,  that 
Germain  should  come  in. 

Immediately,  the  “  defenders  of  the  hearth” 
ranged  themselves  across  the  room  immediately 
opposite  the  door,  the  girls  withdrew  with 
Marie  to  another  room,  old  Maurice,  Dame 
Mimi,  and  her  gossips,  formed  a  coryis  de  re- 
ttrve  before  the  fire-place,  the  Bazoulan 
removed  the  light  cross-bar  of  wood  that 
fastened  the  door,  threw  it  wide  open,  and  the 
assailants  rushed  tumultuously,  speaking  in 
military  fashion,  into  the  liodv  of  the  place. 

The  point  of  honour  involving  the  victory 
was  to  pLicc  the  goose  upon  the  hearth ;  so  the 
standard-bearer,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard, 
strove  manfully  to  gain  his  object,  and  the 
champions  of  the  del'cnce  battled  as  lustily  to 
defeat  his  end.  With  the  exception  of  abstain¬ 
ing  from  blows  given  with  the  clenched  fist  or 
open  hand,  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  veritable  combat;  the  young  men  exerted 
their  muscular  powers  to  the  fidlest  extent  in 
accomplishing  their  object ;  they  pushed, 
wrestled,  struggled,  and  occasionally  threw  each 
other  down;  some  at  times  were  pressed  so 
hard  against  the  wall  that  thev  could  scarcely 
breathe ;  the  hands  of  several  bled  freely  from 
coming  in  rude  contact  with  the  sharp-pointed 
spit,  which  bent  like  an  aspen-twig  witnin  the 
rigorous  grasp  of  both  the  ass.-iilants  and  de¬ 
fenders  ;  until,  in  accordance  with  a  pre-con¬ 
certed  plan,  Philippe,  the  wily  sexton,  stole 
nnoliservcd  from  the  room  during  the  ”  steady 
current  of  the  fight,”  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
left,  secured  the  door,  scrambled  upon  the  roof, 
des^nded  the  wide  chimney,  without  being 
perceived  by  the  garrison,  whose  backs  were 
necessarily  placed  towards  it;  and,  as  at  the 
veiy  moment  he  appeared,  the  tall  standard- 
bet^r  tore  his  spit,  with  one  gigantic  effort, 


from  the-  hands  of  those  who  clutched  it,  and 
extended  it  above  their  heads  towards  Philippe, 
the  latter  snatched  the  goose  from  off  it,  and, 
with  a  yell  of  triumph,  placed  it  upon  the 
hearth. 

As  with  the  magic  wave  of  an  enchanter’s 
wand,  the  noisy  strife  was  hushed.  The  goal 
was  gained,  the  shaft  had  hit  its  mark,  and  the 
goose  rested  peaeefidly  upon  the  hearth  between 
the  massive  andirons,  where  none  dared  to 
touch  it.  The  sexton  seized  a  small  sheaf  of 
straw,  placed  a  few  stalks  round  the  bird,  and 
lighted  them,  making  pretence  to  roast  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  infallible  routine  prescribed  on 
those  occasions.  The  females  swept  the  dusty 
fioor,  and  replaced  a  large  oak  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  the  fanner  and  his  wife 
produced  several  foaming  jugs  of  cyder,  wine, 
and  beer  for  the  refreshment  of  the  combatants, 
as  they  leaned  panting  against  the  walls  and 
vaunted  of  their  deeds. 

But  while  the  men  where  fighting  the  battle 
over  ngain,  binding  up  their  trilling  wounds, 
and  re-arranging  their  disordered  dress,  four  low 
figures,  dressed  alike  in  white,  like  sheeted 
ghosts,  were  smuggled  mysteriously  into  one 
comer  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  Marie's 
godmother,  her  aunts,  and  the  other  girls, 
placed  upon  a  bench,  where  they  were  instantly 
covered  with  a  large  white  cloth.  These 
“  phantoms  pale”  were  the  bride  and  three  of  her 
young  companions,  selected  from  their  Iming  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  stature  as  herself ;  and  the 
peaks  of  their  caps  of  ceremony — the  fomi  of 
which  was  evidently  brought  from  Syria  by  the 
Crusaders— were  adjusted  exactly  to  the  same 
height,  the  object  being  to  render  it  impossible 
for  Germain  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other 
of  the  nrls  in  the  further  trial  he  was  to  un- 
derp  before  he  should  be  deemed  to  Imve 
fairly  won  his  bride. 

These  preparat  ions  being  made, the Raeoufoa 
marshalled  all  the  young  men  in  a  semicircle, 
with  Germain  in  the  centre,  somewhat  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  marched  them  slowly  towards  the 
bench  on  which  the  girls  were  se.ated.  Arrived 
there,  he  placed  a  small  osier  switch  in  Ger¬ 
main’s  hand,  directing  him  to  touch  with  it  the 
figure  beneath  the  cloth  he  thought  his  future 
wife,  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
he  were  successful  on  the  first  essay,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  lead  off  the  ball  with  her,  and  be 
her  partner  without  change ;  but  if  he  failed, 
he  must  remain  contented  with  dancing  with 
other  maidens  through  the  night. 

Germain’s  heart  beat  nervously  with  fear 
that  he  should  not  choose  his  Marie,  and  he 
remained  standing  like  a  statue  for  several 
minutes  in  a  state  of  lamentable  indecision,  Ue 
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watched  anxiously  to  fcnin  some  due  by  which 
he  mi^ht  guess  the  form  of  the  equally  agitated 
girl ;  but  the  matrons  w'atchcd  with  Argus  eyes 
likewise  to  frustrate  any  trickery,  the  maidens 
beneath  the  cloth  were  well  instructed  in  their 
parts,  and  as  poor  Marie  lifted  nu  her  head  to 
shake  the  cloth,  or  touched  it  with  her  hands, 
her  companions  imitated  the  actions  in  the 
dosest  way. 

After  a  slight  further  hesitation  the  en¬ 
amoured  farmer  recommended  himself  to  his 
patron  saint,  extended  the  wand,  and  had  the 
happiness  to  touch  Marie's  forehead ;  she  im- 
mrdiately  threw  the  cloth  from  her  with  an 
irrepressible  exclamation  of  delight,  and  was 
led  oy  him  into  the  centre  of  the  room  to  com¬ 
mence  the  dance,  which  lasted  without  inter¬ 
mission  until  the  bellof  theviUnge-dock  stiuck 
midnight,  and  then  all  the  guests  withdrew  to 
their  respective  liomes. 

At  cignt  o’clock  the  following  morning  the 
parties  invited  to  the  marriage  assembhd,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  all  their  best,  at  Germain’s  farm,  and 
all  h.aving  partaken  of  a  hciirty  breakfast,  Ger¬ 
main  proceeded  to  Jlarie’s  liouse,  and  led  back 
his  blushing  bride  in  triumph  to  his  own.  The 
cortfje  was  then  formed,  headed  hy  a  l>and  of 
rural  musicians,  and  proceeded  to  the  church, 
where  a  crowd  of  people  were  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  bride,  whoso  good-humour  and 
kind  heart  had  endeared  her  to  the  neiglibours 
for  many  miles  around.  Her  high-peaked  cap 
of  muslin,  thickly  embroidered  m  every  part 
and  garnished  with  long  streamers  of  the  finest 
lace  reaciiing  almost  to  her  heels,  was  drawn  close 
upon  her  forehead,  and  concealed  every  portion 
of  her  flowing  locks — for  it  was  considered  un- 
maidcnly  in  tii.at  district  to  show  one  single 
tress  of  hair,  which  was  always  turned  up 
behind  and  rolled  in  order  to  support  the 
towering  cap ;  her  snow-white  fichu,  crossed 
modestly  upon  her  bosom,  permitted  only  its 
beauteous  outline  to  be  seen,  and  the  dark 
colour  of  her  robe  of  myrtle-green  was  relieved 
in  front  by  an  apron  of  earnat ion-coloured  silk. 

The  religions  rites  differed  in  nowise  from 
those  invariahly  performed  at  weddings,  except 
that  at  a  imrtienlar  period  of  the  service  Ger¬ 
main  placed  thirteen  pieces  of  silver  in  Marie’s 
band ;  this  ceremony  is  styled  “TAe  C^ering.” 
The  procession  then  returned  to  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  farm,  where  a  substantial,  liberal 
repast  was  prepared,  aud  dancing,  singing,  and 
rustic  games  constituted  the  festivities  until  the 
witching  hour  of  niglit  again  summoned  the 
revellers  to  depart. 

On  the  third  morning  of  these  peculiar  cus¬ 
toms  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  newly- 
married  couple  met  at  breakfast,  which  they 


di.seus,sed  with  country  appetites,  and  then 
commenced  the  ceremony  of  “the  cabbage,’’ 
the  most  singular  of  idl’iic  primitive  customs 
of  Lorraine,  and  wiiich,  il  not  of  Celtic  origin, 
bears  a  strong  afUnity  to  the  “  Mysteries,”  or 
bufi'uon  “  Moralities”  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Whilst  the  company  were  chatting  in  various 
groups,  or  sauntering  about  the  garden  and 
farm-yard,  two  young  men  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  capable  of  sustaining  arduous  his¬ 
trionic  parts,  re-ap])care<l  in  grotesque  attire, 
attended  by  bagjiipes,  citterns,  fifes,  and  drums, 
and  followed  by  all  the  children  in  the  parish. 
Tliey  rcpri»cnti!d  two  wretched  creatures,  mala 
and  female,  (covered  with  rags  and  tatters,  and 
were  called  “  the  Gardener  aud  his  Wife.”  The 
man  was  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of 
drunkenness  and  every  vice  that  degrades  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  the  womnn  typified  the  debased 
state  to  which  wives  are  frequently  reduced  ’ay 
the  intemperance  and  misconduct  of  their  hus¬ 
bands. 

In  iuldition  to  the  designation  of  “the  Gar¬ 
dener,”  the  male  character  is  also  called  “ 
Peilloux,"  from  his  head  being  covered  with  a 
wig  of  hemp,  and  a  huge  false  stomach  and  a 
hump  u))oii  his  back  being  made  of  straw ;  he 
is  likewise  sometimes  denominated  “  thePagan,” 
which  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  custom 
has  some  remote  connexion  with  the  annual 
drunkenness  of  the  Spartan  slaves,  or  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Silenus,  as  represented  at  the  Feasts 
of  Haechus,  or  as  being  the  converse  of  every 
Christian  virtue. 

Whatever  the  origin  may  be,  this  mythic 
personage  staggered  into  the  farm-yard,  his 
face  bedaubed  with  wine-lees,  dirt,  and  soot, 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  earthen  jar  and  an  old, 
worn-out,  wooden  shoe  attached  to  his  waist 
by  a  cord,  to  receive  the  wine  the  charitably- 
disposed  might  give  him.  Accosting  each  of 
the  guests  by  turn  with  the  conventional  whins 
of  a  profes.scd  mendicant,  liquor  was  offered  to 
him,  which  he  feigned  to  drink,  previously 
pouring  a  small  libation  on  the  earth,  and  then 
affecting  to  beeome  more  and  more  intoxicated 
at  every  draught,  he  reeled,  and  fell  uimn  the 
ground  in  a  well-acted  state  of  abject,  helpless 
drunkenness.  His  wife,  who  had  vainly  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  his  imhibing  tlicsi'  “potations 
pottle-decp,”  and  had  witnessed  the  gradual 
process  of  his  intoxication  with  terror  and  dis¬ 
may,  knelt  down  by  her  besotted  partner’s  side, 
implored  the  aid  of  the  bystanders  to  lift  him 
up,  tore  the  hempen  luiir  from  the  wig  beneath 
her  dirty,  sbitteriily  cap,  and,  in  piteous  tones, 
iK'nioaued  hex  hapless  lot. 

“Oh,  wretihcd,  wortliless  fellow!"  she  ex¬ 
claimed;  “see  to  what  a  pasi,  to  what  a 
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miserable  condition,  your  miscondnrt  line  re¬ 
duced  us !  I  may  well  wear  my  fin},'ers  to  the 
bone  in  spinning,  and  carding  wool,  and  Ix-ating 
bemp,  and  working  in  all  sorts  of  nnmnert  for 
yon,  that  yon  may  loll  almnt  and  waste  your 
time  iu  drunken  idleness.  Oh,  you  villain  !  you 
have  spent  and  dissipated  all  the  money  1 
brought  to  you  ;  and  now  our  goods  are  all  sold, 
we  arc  turned  out  of  doors,  and  are  obliged  to 
sleep  with  our  six  poor  children  in  u  stable  upon 
straw ;  we  are  reduced  to  beggarv,  to  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  asking  alms,  and  soon  1  ex])rct  peojilc 
will  throw  liones  to  ns  in  the  streets  as  they 
would  to  a  starving  dog.  Oh,  dear,  kind,  good 
folks,  have  pity  on  ns — have  pity  on  me !  1 
bavr  not  deserved  my  fate,  lleip  me  to  pick 
ny  husband  up,  or  the  carts  and  tumbrils  may 
pass  over  him  and  kill  him  as  ho  lies  grovelling 
there  ;  and  I  should  die,  too,  of  grief,  although 
everybody  says  his  death  would  lie  a  great 
blessing  to  me.” 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  edinracter  the 
“  gardener’s  vnfe”  has  to  represent  on  similar 
occasions ;  for  my  fair  renders  must  understand 
that  the  farce  is  completely  improvised,  like 
tlie  “  Mysteries”  I  spoke  of  previously,  the 
facetiee  of  the  original  Italian  Arlequiuo, 
Pantaleone,  and  Rolichinello,  or  the  open-air 
4ivertistemcnt$  in  Franec — well-known  from 
the  witticisms  of  Tabarin,  Signor  llieninimo, 
and  Oalinettc  la  Galine,  on  the  Pont  Neuf  at 
Paris,  and  thehuffooneriesof  Turlupin.Gnulier- 
Garguillr,  and  Gros  Guillaume  at  the  theatre 
ia  the  Hotel  dc  Bourgogne,  the  licence  for 
which  was  granted  to  the  celebrated  mimes  by 
the  great  Cardinal  Richrlien  himself.  The 
outline  of  the  plot  was  definitively  arranged,  but 
the  filling-up  of  the  incidents  and  accessories, 
the  minutia  of  the  picture,  were  left  to  the 
natural  powers  of  mimicry,  the  spontaneous 
wit,  and  ready  repartee  of  the  actors  in  the  play. 

At  first  the  auditors  of  the  poor  woman’s 
misery  sssumed  to  feel  the  greatest  commisera¬ 
tion  for  her  piteous  state,  but  did  not  offer  to 
touch  the  drunken  wretch ;  anon  they  proposed 
to  her  to  leave  him  wallowing  in  tlie  mire,  and 
to  amuse  herself  with  them.  Site  eonsented, 
wasled  away  arm-in-arm  with  one  of  the  young 
men,  accompanied  hy  the  rest,  to  an  adjacent 
meadow,  where  she  jumped  and  raced  about, 
and  skipped  and  frolicked  with  them  with  rou- 
aiderable  laxity  of  manner — another  embodi- 
mcat  of  vice,  proving  that  a  wife’s  immoralities 
invariably  result  from  the  intemperance  of  the 
man. 

Gradually  the  “Pagan”  recovered  from  hii 
intoxicaiioii,  raised  himself  upon  hit  elliow, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  gar.ed  around,  perceived  his 
wile  engaged  witli  tlie  young  men,  gained  bis 


feet,  seized  a  stout  cord  and  a  stick  placed  in 
readiness  hard  by,  and  ran,  as  well  as  he  could, 
towards  tlie  offending  parties,  some  of  whom 
stood  before  the  wife  for  her  defence,  and  thus 
strove  to  mollify  the  anger  of  tlie  enraged  hus¬ 
band,  iu  which  they  eventually  succeeded.  Tlu; 
stick  and  rope  were  thrown  aside,  the  wife’s 
errors  were  forgiven  ;  the  degraded  couple  em¬ 
braced  each  other  with  showers  of  tears  and  a 
)irodigality  of  most  endearing  epithets.  Their 
reconeiliation  was  celebrated  with  fresh  draughts 
of  wine,  until  the  “gardener’s”  fit  of  drunken¬ 
ness  returned,  and  the  same  scenea  were  enacted 
until  the  company  became  tired  of  the  game. 

Then  eame  the  crowning  ceremony  of  the 
mystic  “cabbage.”  The  rural  hand  of  musi¬ 
cians  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession  at 
a  stately,  funereal  pace  towards  the  kitchen-gar¬ 
den  of  the  young  wife’s  parents.  Next  came 
the  “gardener,”  carrjing  a  siiade  and  wicker- 
basket  filled  with  earth,  seated  in  a  haud-hurrow' 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  strong  men  ;  his 
wife  followed,  accompanied  hy  the  elders  of  the 
village,  and  then  came  the  gursts  who  were 
hidden  to  tlie  wedding,  two  and  two.  When 
the  garden  was  attained,  Uie  beds  of  eabliagea 
were  carefullv  inspected,  the  council  of  the 
ancients  was  field  to  determine  the  superiority 
of  tlie  plants;  and  when  one  of  Patagouiau 
dimensions  was  selected,  the  “  Pagan”  attaclied 
Ilia  cord  to  the  stem  and  retired  as  tar  back  os  the 
extent  of  the  rope  would  permit  him,  whilst  the 
“  wife”  remained  by  the  “cabbage,”  to  guard 
against  its  sustaining  injury  in  its  removal 
from  the  bosom  of  its  motlicr-eartli. 

The  “mimes,”  par  excellence,  of  the  festivi¬ 
ties — the  hemp-dresser  and  the  sexton — placed 
themselves  close  to  the  “cabbage."  the  latter, 
with  professional  ability,  dug  a  trench  rouud  it, 
almost  deep  enongh  for  a  full-grown  human 
being’s  grave ;  and  tlie  former,  placing  an  im¬ 
mense  pair  of  masquerading  paste-board  spec¬ 
tacles  npon  his  nose,  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  a  commandant  of  engineers,  inspecting 
a  drawn  plan,  advancing  to  the  trench,  retiring 
from  it,  measuring  with  a  tape,  exclaiming  tliat 
the  works  would  infiillibly  be  spoiled,  orwring 
them  to  be  stopped  and  renew^  at  often  and 
in  soch  manner  at  to  him  seemed  fit,  and  giving 
the  greatest  possible  trouble  to  the  working 
parties.  This  cliaracter  is  an  addition  of 
modern  days,  and  it  intended  to  ridicule  tlie 
Government  lurveyora,  who  are  the  conservaton 
of  the  bridges  and  high-roads  occasionally, 
exacting  labour  from  the  peasantry,  and  who 
also  measure  the  farms  in  order  to  regulate  the 
imposition  of  taxes  on  the  land. 

During  this  operation,  which  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
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cabliapc-roots,  the  visitors  and  rhildren  amused 
themselves  with  peltinf'  eaeh  other,  in  a  jocular 
niuDaer,  with  sniall  cl^  of  earth,  styled  the 
“  baptiam  of  the  toU,**  which  every  perm  aniat 
go  tlirongh  at  weddings,  were  he  a  biahop  or 
prinee  of  the  blood  royal ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  at  a  given  signal,  the  **  gar. 
liener”  pulled  the  cord,  and  the  eabhage  was 
received  unharmed  in  the  “wiWa"  apron, 
amidst  the  vociferous  shouts  of  the  s|ieetators. 

The  basket  was  then  brought,  and  the  eab- 
bage  planted  in  it  with  the  utmost  mock 
soheoinity ;  the  earth  was  pressed  gently  round 
its  soots.  It  was  austuiiied  in  aperfeetly  upright 
jKiaitiou  by  three  sticks,  tied  with  baas,  in  the 
same  way  as  florists  support  their  choicest 
flowers ;  rosy-cheeked  npptes,  on  the  tops  of 
other  sticks,  and  sprigs  of  thyme  and  laarel, 
covered  with  rihaucs  and  little  flags,  were  stuck 
iiroond  it;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  barrow, 
which  was  again  hoisted  on  the  men's  shoulders, 
whilst  the  “Pagan,”  now  completely  sober, 
walked  by  the  side,  to  see  that  no  mishap  befel 
it  in  its  tnmsmission  to  the  bridegroom’s  house. 

Bnt  when  the  procession  arrived  st  Germain’s 
door,  an  imaginary  obstacle  to  their  entrance 
jiresearted  itself.  The  bearers  of  the  barrow 
feigned  to  trauhlc  and  bend  beneath  tlieir  bur¬ 
den,  and  to  oome  to  a  sudden  halt,  then  they 
advanoed  and  recoiled,  as  if  some  powerful  hut 
invisible  hand  repelled  them ;  whilst  the 
guests  uttered  words  of  advice  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  ineh  as  “  Gently,  now,  Isds — the  gate  is 
too  narrow.  A  little  to  the  riglit !  Now — ^with 
a  will  and  altogether! — that’s  it!”  &c. 

This  is  typical  of  the  lost  load  of  wheat  of 
an  abandant  harvest,  styled  the  gerbande, 
erosmed  with  flowers  snd  ribands,  being  drawn 
by  the  oxen  bom  the  field,  and  pasting  with 
diffleohy  tbroogh  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
entranee  ot  the  farmer’s  full  stack-yard. 

When  this  obstacle  was  snppoeed  to  be  over- 
cooM,  the  “  Fagaa”  looked  around  him  atten¬ 
tive  to  find  tlie  highest  point  of  the  premises 
—chimney,  dove-cot,  or  gable-end — on  wliich 
be  was  bunnd  to  fim  the  basket  with  the 
cabbage,  at  the  ruA  «f  cwen  breaking  his  neck 
in  tbe  attempt.  In  this  instance  the  roof  of 
the  hoaae  was  attained  without  any  accident; 
and  the  earth  in  the  hoAet  having  been  mois¬ 
tened  wiUi  a  jng  of  wine,  Hk  cabh^  was  left 
to  the  inflaenoe  of  the  skies,  with  a  final  shout 
and  the  discharge  of  all  the  fire-arms  in  the 
hand. 

Similar  forms  were  observed  in  digging  up 
nnd  transplanting  a  vegetable  from  tlie  bride¬ 
groom’s  garden,  and  carrying  it  to  the  former 
lesidence  of  his  wife ;  for  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  flonrishiag  or  immediate  deca- 
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dence  of  the  humble  plant,  n.s  iu  it  is  involved, 
according  to  the  matronly  legendary  lore,  the 

Itappiness  of  the  newly-miuTied  pair,  in  ao  fur 
as  it  msy  be  eonstitnted  1^  the  pteseoae  of 
nnneroas  fhtnre  little  smiting  faoea  ronnd  their 
ample  hearth. 

By  the  tinw  these  ceremonies  were  gone 
thvMgh,  the  day  was  far  advanoed ;  however, 
another  liberal  repast  was  served,  and  dancing 
awd  drialdug  were  carried  on  until  the  approach 
of  evening,  when  all  the  guests  wished  health 
and  good-lnck  to  Germain  and  his  wife.  They 
then  conducted  the  godfathers,  godroollierK, 
and  near  relations  of  the  couple  to  their  Mipec- 
tive  homes,  amidst  the  strains  of  herpes, 
drums,  and  fifes ;  and  thns,  fair,  gentle  OHders, 
ended  “A  Rural  Wedding  in  Lorraine.* 
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Tna  primrose  bath  burst  from  its  meaty  hod. 
Like  goodness  opposing  all  ill ; 

It  heeds  not  the  winds  that  rush  ifor  Ms  head. 
Its  object  it's  brave  to  fulfil. 

The  blackbird  is  heard  enlivening  tbe  esaod. 
Its  perch  is  the  old  bully-tree; 

Its  songs  tell  of  Him  whose  dohM  aN^Nd, 
Whose  joy  it  tbe  praise  of  ths  maa. 

With  its  catkin-fringe  the  liaael  le  gay. 

The  banks  with  the  violets  era  aseset; 

On  the  warm  sunny  lea  the  laaabktoa  ptoy. 
And  the  waUllowern  the  beta  wow  giaaL 


The  rooks  are  busy  the  oldetms  apon 
(A  Babel  more  blest  than  ot  old); 

Tlie  wild-fowl  to  elimates  mare  yanW  hWN  gone. 
The  leaflets  begin  to  unfold. 


The  blind  mole  hat  felt  to  hit  saitlft  hot 
The  power  that  is  paSead  far  gaod; 

Tbe  dormouse,  a  pritanar  aa  towfsr  H  abwh 
All  snug  in  the  banka  of  r 


Young  children  are  owt  to  the  ■towUlt  tm, 
And  health  is  adsaatog  thehr  ohsah ; 

All  pleasure,  they  nsafale  sr  jayawAy  swi^ 
Or  for  tbe  first  wild  fiawsr  seah. 


E’en  man  it  awakt  to  the  ydlektatog  ogdi. 

And  Ms  eye  bsaaw  with  Jsyfid  li|^ ; 
Emotions  ecstalie  aitihto  htai  Awidl, 

His  heart  thaobs  with  taflsm  fliii^ 


Ob,  whence  tliis  strange  power  that  transforms 
all  things  1 

And  why  such  a  potent  display  I 
There's  nought  that  eteapes  the  charm  wMch  it 
brings ; 

’Til  Beauty  evolved  from  Decay. 

G.  IL  TwiPX. 


EMBROIDERED  CHEMISETTE. 

The  ebore  Clicmlsette  is  to  be  worked  in  embroidery  cotton,  of  two  or  three  different  thick¬ 
nesses,  sccordins  to  brcadtli  of  work;  the  flower  end  two  upper  broad  leaves  in  the  sprin  in 
thicker  cotton  than  the  lower  or  smaller  leaves.  The  stems  and  tendrils  to  be  worked  in  Moravian 
cotton,  sewn  over  very  close  and  evenly;  the  other  parts,  in  the  embroidery-stitch,  always 
beginning  on  the  under  side.  The  spray  in  the  comer  of  the  engraving  will  thow  the  direction 
in  which  the  work  should  mt>.  Great  care  U  required  to  keep  the  work  even  and  regular,  for 
on  that  depends  the  beauty  of  the  work. 


<UM 
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OUR  PILVCTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


TUE  EUCESIE  MAXTELET. — (SEE  PRECEDISO  PAGE.) 

The  Faihioat  of  Ute  hare  been  but  alight  modiiications  of  former  patterns;  bat  the  rage  has 
fallen  on  the  new  Mantelet,  the  Eugenie. 

It  is  a  Scarf  Mantelet,  made  very  amall,  of  laoe,  satin,  watered  silk,  or  coloured  glacd  ailk, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 

The  6h  ipe,  as  shown  in  the  Diagram,  it  nearly  rounded  behind,  and  two  ends  rounded  in  front, 
and  these  are  trimmed  with  three  or  four  rows  of  lace,  as  in  the  left-hand  figure,  falling  loosely 
over  the  shoulders,  and,  by  way  of  change,  the  ground  is  sonsetimes  formed  entirely  of  lace  or  net. 

Dresses  recpire  to  be  made  to  fit  srell  up  to  the  neck  when  worn  with  these  Mantelets;  and  the 
fashion  is  to  nasa  the  petticoat  made  to  separate  from  the  body. 


EUOEAX  OF  THE  ECOEKIE  VASTELET. 

Fio.  1.  The  Front. 

Fig.  2.  The  Half  of  Back.  The  Whole  Back  should  be  ent  in  one  piece. 

Join  a  to  a,  the  shoulder,  and  b  b,  which  shows  the  graceful  form  of  a  Mantelet  unMualled  Tot 
^pearance,  lightness  and  taste.  It  should  be  trimaea  with  two,  three,  or  four  falls  of  Usok  loo*. 
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BCLES  to  BB  OBMBTBD  BT  TBOIB  who  COHrKM 

BOB  TUB  BRIIB  AWABUBS  TUB  IBB  BUST 

COUTOTITIOK. 

1.  Tbrnt  ludies  onlj  be  deemed  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete. 

2.  That  A  prize,  with  a  "  certificate  of  merit,” 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  “certificates  of  merit"  be  given  j 
to  writers  whose  papers  entitle  them  to  this  , 
distinction.  Any  lady  to  whom  tkrre  such  cer- 1 
tillcatcs  may  be  awarded  during  the  progress  of ' 
the  volume,  to  be  entitled  to  a  prize  in  addition. ; 

3.  All  manuscripts  to  be  written  legibly  on 

one  side  only  of  the  paper.  i 

4.  The  read  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  ^ 
accompany  each  MS.,  which  will  be  held  in  strict 
contideiice,  should  such  a  wish  be  expressed. 

6.  Ko  MSS.  to  be  returned. 

6.  The  5th  of  each  month  to  be  considered 
the  Istest  day  for  receiving  MSS.,  which  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  on  the  out¬ 
side  “  Prize  Composition.” 

7.  Xo  lady  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
prize  during  the  progreM  of  the  volume. 

One  great  advantage  attending  our  Essays  is, 
that  by  them  a  large  field  is  opened  up  for 
oliservation  and  improvement.  The  patient 
n-search  necessary  to  the  subjects  we  find  few  of 
our  lady  WTiters  deficient  in.  The  errors  arise, 
in  most  cases,  from  giving  reins  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  not  keeping  sufflciently  close  to  the 
text.  Still,  the  editor’s  motto  is  “Persevere,”  for 
history  is  not  wanting  in  examples  where  some  of 
our  greatest  writers  have  at  toe  commencement 
failed  in  their  efibrts.  To  those  of  our  friends 
who  say  “  Should  this  not  prove  successful  I  shall 
not  have  heart  to  try  again,”  we  particularly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  what  follows : — The 
great  Hazlitt's  first  essay  in  literature  was  a 
failure ;  but  in  ailer-years  the  outpourings  of  his 
mighty  genius  became  apparent  and  was  dniy 
appreciated.  Thus  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  well, 
an. I  youth  is  the  best  season  to  contemplate  and 
carry  into  execution  projects  of  intelligence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Prize  Composition 
agnin  hears  the  name  of  Miss  Clementina  Grant, 
a  position  which,  judged  by  its  merits,  the  paper 
is  eminently  entitled  to  fill.  As  a  continuous  | 
award  of  the  prize  to  the  same  practised  hand  | 
would  manifestly  tend  to  discourage  young  be-  i 
ginners,  the  Editor  begs  to  eliaerve  that  in  future  ' 
the  same  contributor  can  only  carry  off  one  prize 
during  the  progress  of  the' volume.  This  will 
provide  against  a  similar  contingency  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  right  to  mention, 
the  Editor  has  communic^ed  with  Miss  Grant  on 
the  anbject,  who  has  with  great  consideration  and 
kindness  relieved  him  from  all  difficulty  by  volun¬ 
tarily  consenting  to  relinquish  the  prize  in  favour  I 
of  tne  writer  of  the  second-best  paper.  To 
“  Gina,”  therefore,  will  he  forwarded  a  volume, ' 
with  a  certificate  of  merit.  “Certificates  of 
Merit"  arc  likewise  awarded  to  Ella  (Ducking- 1 

ksm),  Maboabitt  (Qwordole),  and  £.  0.  B - - 

<Uuatingford},  I 


WOMAN’S  SOCI-VL  POSITION 

IN  THE  TIME  OF  ELIZA1IETU  CONTEASTED 
triTlI  TUE  PEESEXT. 

As  life  with  purer  current  flows. 

As  knowledge  tills  more  ample  fields. 
More  pure  and  more  exalted  grows 
TIic  homage  man  to  woman  yields  ! 

More  angel-like  her  influeiiec  shows. 

More  angel- like  the  power  the  wields ! 

PEEnAFS,  of  all  eras,  the  Elizabethan  olTeri 
tlic  most  apposite  for  institnting  a  comparison 
between  the  social  position  of  woman  formerly 
and  tiint  whirli  she  occupies  in  the  present  day. 
Tlie  chief  reason  which  we  wonld  assign  for 
the  selection  of  these  respective  ages  would  be 
the  fact  of  England  being  in  botli  governed  by 
female  sovereigns,  who  might  naturallv  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  influence  materially  the  condition  of 
their  own  sex.  But,  before  proceeding  to  our 
immediate  subject,  we  will  venture  to  take  a 
cursory  glance  atlhe  estimation  in  whicli  wuman 
was  held  in  still  remoter  times. 

For  the  present  improvement  in  the  social 
position  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  beneficial  reanlta 
to  society  in  general,  modern  Europeans  are 
mainly  indebted  to  our  Gothic  ancestors. 
Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  wo¬ 
man  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
object  of  domestic  convenience.  Slie  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  intellectual  companionship,  her 
education  being  strictly  confined  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  household  dnties.  But  the  Germanic 
tribes,  who  offered  a  kind  of  rude  devotion  to 
the  softer  sex,  even  in  their  native  woods,  had 
no  sooner  settled  in  the  prov  inces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  than  the  female  eliaraeter  rose  in  high 
estimation.  Tliose  savage  Northmen,  who 
seemed  only  to  thirst  for  blood,  introduce  info 
the  west  of  Enropc  a  noble  generosity  of  aenti- 
meut,  and  a  jnst  reverence  towards  woman,  to 
which  the  most  highly-polished  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity  were  utter  strangers.  Hence,  the  great 
Roman  historian,  Tacitns,  speaks  viith  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  deference  paid  Ly  such  wild  hordes 
to  ladies,  and  of  the  consequent  parity  of  man¬ 
ners  that  prevailed  amongst  those  otherwise 
barbarian  ^ple. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  power 
in  Britain,  and  of  Christianity  as  the  prevailiuj^ 
faith,  the  sentiments  of  respect  which  had  been 
previously  entertained  by  their  ancestors  became 
considerably  exalted  liy  the  mild  precepts  of  the 
Savionr.  Through  the  influence  of  oar  hiR- 
lowed  faith,  woman  was  partially  freed  from 
(he  degrading  chains  of  social  bondage  which 
had  b<4n  formerly  imjiosed  on  her ;  and  man 
could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  the  relinon  of 
Christ  recognizes  both  a  apiritnal  aad  moral 
equality  between  the  sexes.  Yet  Ute  inefiicient 
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edacxtion  bntowcd  on  woman,  and  the  natural 
weakness  of  her  constitution,  tended  preatly  to 
place  her  in  a  position  of  social  disadranta^. 
The  next  dcifree  of  elevation  which  the  fair  sex 
experienced  in  the  scale  of  life  arose  fnim  the 
institution  oi  chivalry.  From  Irein?  the  slave 
of  man,  woman  now  became  his  idnl — an  ex¬ 
treme  in  which,  pruhably,  lay  the  chief  error  of 
this  new  system.  Instead  of  just  privileires,  it 
only  claimed  for  woman  undue  exemptions ; 
instead  of  true  confidence  it  only  bestowed  on 
her  false  homage  and  adoration.  Every  youth 
of  gentle  birth — at  :my  rsite  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  before  that 
time — was  Itound  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  lie  made  a  solemn  vow  “to  serve 
God  and  the  ladies.”  lie  was  to  be  valiant, 
morlest,  and  faithful  in  all  his  transactions  with 
the  fair  sex.  lie  was  to  devote  his  services  to 
some  p.articnlar  lady ;  for  her  sweet  sake  to 
protect  widows  and  orphans ;  and  never  to  hear 
a  female  defamed,  or  to  suffer  one  to  be  ill- 
treated.  Of  course,  after  so  much  profession, 
we  might  have  naturally  expected  that  woman’s 
positiou  in  general  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  improved ;  but  we  find  that  this  fanciful 
homage,  if  at  all  ostensibly  borne  out,  was  ex- 
ejusively  reserved  for  damsels  of  birth.” 

At  length,  however,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
woman,  weaned  out  with  this  mock  deference, 
this  insult  to  reason,  dared  Ixddly  to  assert 
her  legitimate  rights ;  and  thence  arose  the 
famous  question  of  the  "  equality  of  the  sexes.” 

it  cannot  for  one  moment  Im  doubted  that 
such  illustrious  females  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself;  Lady  Bacon,  the  mother  of  the  great 
philosopher,  and  her  sister  Mildred,  wife  of 
Lord-Treasurer  Burleigh,  must  have  given  a 
strikinglv  dilferent  tone  to  iruuiners,  and  a  more 
pnre  and  elevated  intelligence  to  society.  But 
as  historians  seldom  pause  in  their  recital  of 
public  events  to  speak  of  the  condition  of 
women,  we  must  forsake  the  beaten  track,  to 
wander,  at  it  were,  into  the  bye-ways  of  history. 
From  old  private  letters,  old  laws,  and  old  state- 
papers,  we  trust  to  gather  a  more  correct  and 
interesting  view  of  our  subject  than,  perhaps, 
we  could  ever  have  obtained  from  the  peu  of 
the  professed  historian. 

If,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  rights 
of  woman  were  greatly  extended,  yet,  to  us, 
accustomed  to  the  lilieity  enjoyed  by  all  in  the 
present  day,  many  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  females  at  that  period  seem  little  short  of 
the  basest  tyranny.  The  greatest  weakness 
which  the  Queen  rhsplayed  was  in  her  singular 
conduct  respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  constant  fear  wliich  hauuted  her  of  seeing 
a  successor,  however  distant,  made  her  treat 


with  the  utmost  severity  any  of  her  kinswomen 
who  dared  to  form  an  tdliance  unsanctioued  by 
her  authority.  Information  having  reached 
her,  in  1560,  of  the  concealed  marriage  of 
Lady  Catherine  Grey,  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk,  she  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  unfortunate  bride ;  although  the  degree  of 
relationship  existing  between  them  was  not 
sufhcirntly  near  to  render  the  union  of  Lady 
Catherine,  without  the  royal  consent,  illegaf. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Elizabeth,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  herself  and  Government,  so  far 
stretched  her  prerogative  as  to  detain  her  kins¬ 
woman,  cruelly  and  unlawfully,  first  in  the 
Tower,  and  afterw  ards  in  private  custody,  till 
death  rele.-vsed  the  wretched  captive. 

Who  has  not  read,  with  indignation,  the 
account  furnished  by  secret  history  of  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  unfortunate  L^y  Araliella 
Stuart?  By  her  affinity  to  James  the  First 
and  our  Elizabeth,  Lady  Arabella,  like  Catherine 
Grey,  was  placed  near  the  throne — much  too 
near  for  her  own  repose  and  happiness !  “  Her 
double  relation  to  roysJty,”  says  Mr.  Lodge, 
“was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  je.alousy  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  timidity  of  James ;  and  they 
secretly  dreaded  the  supposed  danger  of  her 
having  a  legitimate  otfspring.”  Yet,  stnmge 
to  sav,  the  &otch  monarch,  then  himself  un¬ 
married,  proposed,  os  a  husband  for  his  kins¬ 
woman,  his  owu  heir,  and  her  cousin.  Lord 
Stuart.  The  match  met  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  all  parties,  save  of  Elizabeth,  who 
forbade  the  banns ;  and,  not  content  with  this 
show  of  her  authority,  placed  under  close  con¬ 
finement  the  innocent  victim  of  her  jealous 
resentment. 

Through  one  dim  lattice,  fringed  with  ivy  round. 

Successive  suns  a  languid  radiance  ttirew. 

To  paint  how  tierce  tier  angry  guardian  frown'd. 

To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beauty  flew. 

Such  was  the  exteut  to  whieh,  in  those  days, 
a  q^ueen  could  carry  her  power — an  extent  to 
which  even  a  father  could  proceed,  if  his  daugh¬ 
ter  married  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

Although  Elizabeth  was  certainly  not  go¬ 
verned  by  her  favourites,  but  rather  treated 
them  os  puppets  than  lovers,  yet,  to  gratify  her 
own  inherent  spirit  of  coquetry,  she  passed 
over,  in  silence,  actions  which  called  aloud  for 
vensrance. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  hcantifnl  novel  of 
“Kenilworth,”  has  most  tonchingly  depicted 
the  suflerings  and  untimely  death  of  the  ill- 
fated  Amy  Robsart.  But,  with  the  skill  of  the 
romancist,  he  lias  completely  glossed  over  the 
murderous  part  which  Leicester,  then  only  Sir 
Robert  Dumey,  played  in  that  fearful  tragedy. 
The  partiality  which  the  Queen  openly  div- 
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playrd  towards  Sir  Robert  excited  in  the  breast 
of  that  ambitious  favourite  the  presumptuous 
hope  tliHt,  if  his  wife,  whom  he  eonsidem  the 
chief  obstaele  to  his  preferment, 'was  onee  re¬ 
mov'd,  he  would  eventually  obtain  the  hand  of 
Ilia  august  mistress.  lie  resolved,  therefore, 
tluit  this  im|iediment  should  not  lung  mar  his 
hopes ;  and  aceordingly  persuaded  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Amy,  uuder  pretence  of  benefiting  her 
health  by  ehange  of  air,  to  retire  to  Cumnor, 
in  Rerkshirc.  Here  Dudley,  who  was  an  expert 
poisoner,  determined  to  try  bis  dreadful  skill 
upon  his  young  wife ;  but,  being  frustrated  in 
this  dtstign,  his  minions,  Anthony  Foster  and 
Sir  Uiebnrd  Varney,  coneeived  a  new  plan. 
They  sent  all  her  servants  to  Abingdon  fair, 
and,  after  sulfucating  the  poor  lady,  threw  her 
body  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  so  as  to  suggest 
that  her  death  hiul  Ix'en  occasioned  by  an  acci¬ 
dent.  But  this  explanation,  from  various 
causes,  gained  so  little  credence  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  reports  of  the  most  sinister 
character  relating  to  Sir  Robert  were  quickly 
circulated.  These  rumours  reaching  the  ears 
of  Thomas  Lever,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
Coventry,  be  immediately  addressed  a  letter, 
still  extant,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  in 
which,  after  expressing  his  convieliun  of  a 
favourable  hearing,  from  their  sense  of  justice, 
he  says — “  Therefore  am  I  moved  and  Ijuldened 
hi  writing  to  signifie  unto  you,  that  here,  in 
these  partes,  seemeth  unto  me  to  lie  a  grievous 
and  dangerous  suspicion  and  muttering  of  the 
death  of  her  which  was  the  w  ife  of  Ixird  Roiicrt 
Dudley.  And  now  mi  desire  and  tnist  is,  that 
the  rather  hi  your  godli,  discrete  devise  and 
diligence,  through  the  Queen’s  M.-qe5tic’8  au- 
toritee,  emest  searching  and  triing  out  of  the 
tmthe,  with  dwe  punishment  if  ani  he  found 

filti  in  this  matter,  may  he  openly  known. 

'or,  if  no  search  and  enquire  lie  made  and 
known,  the  displeasure  of  God,  the  dishonour 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  danger  of  the  whuic 
rcalme,  is  to  he  feared.” 

There  was  no  cecasion  to  point  out  to  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  and  Cecil,  the  probability  of 
“dishonour  to  the  Queen  and  danger  to  the 
realm.”  But,  dreading  tlie  increasing  power 
of  Dudley,  they  stifled  all  inquiry,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  on  her  part,  took  not  the  shghtest  cogni¬ 
sance  of  the  affair,  although  the  public  voice 
still  continued  to  accuse  Leicester  of  having 
connived  at  Amy’s  death.  Indeed,  Cecil  him¬ 
self,  in  a  memorandum  of  reasons  against  the 
Quecu  marrying  hcrfavoarite,mentions,amongst 
other  objections,  “that  he  is  infamed  by  the 
death  of  his  wife.” 

Amy  Robsart  was  not  the  only  lady  whom 
Dudley  iqjurcd,  and  whose  wrongs,  owing  to 


his  court  influence,  were  never  redres.scd.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  his  project  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  her 
Majesty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  really 
enteied  into  a  private  marriage  with  Lady 
Sheflield,  and  that  the  witnesses,  from  fear  of 
the  Queen’s  displeasure,  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Certain  it  is,  that  some  few  years  after,  when 
he  wished  to  wed  the  Countess  of  E-ssex,  he 
uflt-red  an  annuity  of  seven  hundred  ]M)unds  to 
Lady  Sheflield  if  she  would  withdraw  her  pre¬ 
tensions.  Un  refusing  to  do  so,  several  attempts 
were  made  on  her  life ;  and  she  subsequently 
declared,  before  the  Privy  Council,  that  she 
was  forced,  hv  the  fear  of  poison,  to  bestow 
her  hand  on  ^ir  Edward  Stafford,  “  ill  potions 
having  been  administered,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  her  hair  and  nails.”  Notwithstanding 
the  earl’s  denial,  and  the  ulter  contempt  with 
wiiich,  at  that  period,  a  woman’s  evidence  was 
received.  Lady  Sheflield  was  generally  believed 
to  he  indeed  the  wife  of  tl^e  sehcmiug  and  un¬ 
principled  favourite. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1590  by  the  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  to  the  Etirl  of 
Shrewsbury,  on  the  subject  of  his  separation 
from  the  Countess,  he  uses,  amongst  other 
arguments  fur  their  fc-uiiion,  the  fullowitig 
singidar  one,  which,  as  Disraeli,  in  his 
“Curiosities  of  Literature,”  justly  observes, 
“surely  shows  the  gross  and  cynical  feeling 
which  the  fair  sex  in  those  days  excited,  even 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society — “  But 
some  will  say,  in  your  lordship’s  hehalfe,  that 
the  Countess  is  a  sharpe  and  hitter  ihrcwe,and 
t  hereforc  licke  enough  to  shorten  your  lief,  if 
slice  should  kepe  yow  conqiany.  indeed,  my 
good  lord,  1  have  heard  some  say  so.  But  if 
shrewdness  or  shaipuess  may  be  a  juste  cause 
of  separatioD  iM-tween  a  man  and  wife,  I  thinck 
fewe  men  in  England  woulde  keepe  their  wives 
long;  for  it  is  a  eoinmou  jeste,  yet  trew  in 
some  sense,  that  there  is  hut  one  slircwe  in  all 
the  worlde,  and  everee  man  hath  her:  and  so 
cverce  man  must  lie  ridd  of  his  wiefe  that 
would  he  ridd  of  a  shrewc.” 

As  we  have  hitherto  only  shown  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture,  we  arc  induced  to  give  the 
following  amusing  letter  from  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Spencer,  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon. 
It  supplies  a  curious  specimen  of  the  great 
magniUcence  in  which  a  rich  city  heiress  of  the 
time  of  Eli.'uiheth  cx|)ccted  to  he  maintained 
idler  her  marriage  with  a  branch  of  the  no¬ 
bility  : — 

“Mt  sweet*  Life, 

“Now  I  have  declared  to  yon  my  mind 
for  the  setUeing  of  your  state,  1  suppose  tliat 
it  were  best  for  me  to  consider,  or  betbinek 
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with  mj'solf,  what  allowance  were  mcetest  for 
me.  For,  considering  what  r.irc  I  ever  hod 
of  your  estate,  and  liow  respectfully  I  dealt 
with  those  which,  by  the  Liwa  of  God,  of 
nature,  and  civil  policy,  wit,  relipon,  povem- 
ment,  and  honesty,  you,  iny  dear,  arc  hoimd  to, 
I  pray  and  beseech  yon  to  CTant  to  me,  yonr 
most  kind  and  loving  wife,  the  sum  of  £1GOO 
per  ana.,  quarterly  to  l)e  paid. 

“  Also,  I  would  (besides  the  allowance  for  my 
.apparel)  have  £600  added  yearly  (quarterly  to 
he  paid)  tor  the  perfurm:ince  of  charitable 
woriu,  and  those  things  I  would  not,  neither 
will  lx;  accountable  fur. 

“  .Also,  I  will  have  three  horses  for  my  own 
•addle,  that  none  shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow : 
none  lend  but  I :  none  borrow  but  yon. 

“  Also,  I  would  have  two  gentlewomen,  lest 
one  should  be  sick  or  have  some  other  lett. 
Also  believe  that  it  is  an  indecent  thing  for  a 
gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping  alone,  when 
God  hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  n 
great  estate. 

“Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting,  or  hawking, 
or  travel  from  one  house  to  another,  I  will  have 
them  attending;  so,  for  either  of  these  said 
women,  I  most  and  will  have  for  either  of  them 
a  horse. 

**  Also,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ; 
and  I  will  have  my  two  coaches— one  lined  with 
velvet,  to  myself,  with  four  very  fair  horses, 
and  a  coach  for  my  woman,  linM  with  cloth; 
one  laced  with  gold,  the  other  with  scarlet,  and 
laced  with  watch-laro  and  silver,  with  four  good 
horses. 

“  Also,  I  will  have  two  coachmen ;  one  for 
my  own  coach,  the  other  for  my  women’s. 

“  Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel,  1  will  be 
allowed  not  only  carriages  and  snare  horses  for 
me  and  my  women,  but  I  will  have  such  car¬ 
riages  as  shall  be  fitting  for  all,  or  duly ;  not 
pestering  my  tilings  with  my  women’s,  nor 
theii's  with  chamber-maids’,  or  their’s  with 
wash-maids’. 

“  Also,  for  laundress^  when  I  travel,  I  will 
have  them  sent  away  with  the  carriages,  to  see 
all  safe ;  and  the  chambermaids  I  will  liave  g'l 
before  with  the  grooms,  that  the  chambers  may 
be  ready,  sweet,  and  clean. 

“Also,  for  that  it  is  indecent  to  crowd  np 
myself  with  my  gentleman-usher  in  mv  coach, 
I  will  Imvc  him  to  have  a  convenient  horse  to 
attend  me  either  in  city  or  country ;  and  1  mnst 
have  two  footmen ;  and  my  desire  is  that  you 
defray  all  the  charges  for  me. 

“  And,  for  myself  (besides  my  yearly  allow¬ 
ance),  I  would  have  twenty  gowns  of  apparel ; 
•ix  of  them  excellent  good  ones,  eight  of  them 


for  the  country,  and  six  others  of  them  very 
excellent  good  ones. 

“  -Also,  I  Would  have  pot  into  my  pnrse 
£2(J00  and  £200,  and  so  you  to  pay  my  debts. 

“  Also,  I  would  have  £0000  to  buy  me  jewils, 
and  £4000  to  buy  me  n  pearl  chain. 

“  Now,  seeing  1  have  licen  and  am  so  rea¬ 
sonable  unto  you,  I  pray  yon  do  find  my  children 
apparel,  and  their  schooling ;  and  all  my  ser¬ 
vants,  men  and  women,  their  wages. 

“  Also,  I  will  bare  all  my  bouses  famished, 
and  all  my  loilging-cbamliers  to  be  suited  with 
all  sneh  furniture  as  is  fit — as  bed.s,  stools, 
chairs,  snitable  cushions,  carpets,  silver  warm¬ 
ing-pans,  cuplxiards  of  plate,  fair  hangings,  and 
such  like.  ^  for  my  drawing-chnmliers,  in  all 
honses,  I  will  have  them  delicately  furnished, 
both  with  hangings,  conch,  canopy,  glass, 
chairs,  enshions,  and  all  things  thereunto  be¬ 
longing. 

“  So,  now  that  1  have  declared  to  you  what 
I  would  hare,  I  pray,  when  yon  be  an  earl,  to 
allow  me  £1000  more  than  now  desired,  and 
double  attendance. 

“  Yonr  loving  wife, 

“Buxi.  CoMPTOX.” 

Sarlcian  MSS.  7003. 

Once  admitting  wh.at  we  have  already  sug¬ 
gested,  that  a  female  sovereign  influences 
materially  the  tastes  and  manners  of  her  lady- 
subjects,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  woman  was  never  so  highly  appreciated 
as  in  the  present  day.  The  example,  so  worthy 
of  emulation,  displayed  by  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  has,  we  are  well  convinced,  tended 
considerably  both  to  the  mental  and  mural  im¬ 
provement  of  her  sex.  We  feel,  to  use  the 
words  of  Tenuysun,  that  she  has,  indeed — 

- wrought  her  people  lasting  good  ! 

If  the  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  centnry, 
unlike  those  of  the  sixteenth,  stddom  Ix's'.ow 
much  attention  on  the  study  of  the  dead  l.an- 
gnigcs,  yet,  as  Macaulay  has  jnstly  observed, 
“  they  are  familiar  with  the  tongueof  Pascal  and 
Moliire,  with  the  tnngne  of  Dante  and  Tasso, 
with  the  tongue  of  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  nor  is 
there  any  purer  and  more  graceful  English  than 
that  which  accomplished  women  now  speak  and 
write.”  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  to  bn  adduced  of  the  advance  of  female 
intellect,  is  that  many  of  the  most  popular  and 
admirable  works  of  the  age  are  from  the  pens 
of  living  lady  writers;  where.os  the  learned 
female  linguists  of  “  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,”  acquiring  only  the  external  medium  of 
knowledge,  not  the  vital  essence,  were  never 
distingnished  by  any  depth  of  thonght  or  power 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


ITAI.IAX  GBETIIOUXDS,  KIXO  CHARLES  AXD  BLEXHEIM  SrASIEIJ. 


The  Italian  (Hcyhoond,  aa  Ita  name  imports,  Is  Xnrfnlk  pnsseasea  two  pure  varieties  of  this  breed, 
•  native  of  Italy,  and  is  a  miniature  specimen  of  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  reign  of 
a  high-bred  greyhound.  Ita  small,  delicate,  and  Cliarles  11.  downwards.  The  colours  ore  black 
graectul  proportions  recommend  it  as  an  especial  and  tan.  The  Blenheim,  red  and  wliite,  and  the 
laroorite  among  ladies,  who  hare  enrolled  it  as  Marlboro',  Idaek  and  white,  are  likewise  varieties 
one  of  their  engaging  “imts."  It  is  generally  of  the  spaniel  tribe ;  all  of  which,  owing  to  their 
supposed,  however,  these  animals  are  incapable  watclilhl,  restless  natures,  make  excellent  watch- 
of  attachment,  which  we  think  may  be  attributed  dogs. 

to  the  formation  of  the  head,  which  allows  a  deli-  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  wo  would 
ctency  of  brain.  The  Italian  greyhound  is  fleet  wish  to  guard  our  fair  friends  against  over-feeding 
in  its  pace,  but  too  feeble  to  be  of  any  service  in  tlieir  canine  pets,  from  which  most  of  their 
conrsing.  It  is  eager,  vivacious,  fUll  of  life  and  complaints  arise,  it  being  the  fate  of  many  a  dog 
spirits,  and  so  graceful  in  every  movement  as  to  to  be  killed  with  kindness.  While  taking  care 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a  favourite  pet  among  to  feed  them  three  times  a  day,  observe  that  their 
ladies.  So  delicate,  however,  is  this  dog  in  Its  food  be  not  too  nutritious, 
nature  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  The  most  prevalent  complaints  pet  dogs  are 
its  diet,  which  should  be  both  sparing  and  regular,  subject  to  are  “  worms"  and  the“mange."  For 
Its  treatment  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  “  fancy  tlie  former  we  recommend  a  pill,  the  siae  of  a 
spaniel,’'  for  which  reason  we  have  classed  them  small  pea,  composed  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
togetluT.  flour,  to  be  given  one  day,  and  on  tlie  next  a  teo- 

The  King  Charles  spaniel,  reckoned  the  "  royal  spoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  so  on  alternately.  For 
race"  of  dogs,  is  remurkuble  for  that  quality  in  “  mange,”  if  of  the  common  kind,  clesinUness, 
which  the  Italian  greyhound  is  found  deficient —  with  a  dose  daily  of  sulplinr  and  nitre^  will 
vis.,  faithful  attachment.  The  present  Duke  of  generally  bare  the  desired  effect. 
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Irtiit  an)»  llotor  6arhn. 

Gardening  for  jdne. 

Daring  this  month,  and  after  a  shower  If  pos. 
plble,  all  kinds  of  tender  plants  may  be  planted 
out.  Plants  requiring  shade  shonid  not  be  placed 
In  a  sunny  situation,  and  tliose  which  are  tall  or 
bushy  sliould  be  planted  at  tlie  back,  and  the 
smaller  kinds  in  front  of  tlie  iluwcr-border.  A 
good  arrangement  of  colours  docs  much  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  flower-garden.  As  u  hint 
upon  this  subject  we  should  suggest  that  white 
and  scarlet  blend  well  together;  white  will  har. 
monisc  with  any  colour ;  orange  should  always  be 
separated  from  yellow  or  red,  blue  from  violet, 
and  so  on.  Annuals  may  now  be  sown  for 
late  autumn  flowering.  Cut  down  auriculas,  and 
put  them  in  pots.  Plant  polyanthuses  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  situation.  Dahlias  may  be  planted  out 
permanently;  afresh  loamy  soil  suits  them  best. 
1‘ropagute  heartsease  by  cuttings,  as  also  double 
wall-flowers,  double  lychnis,  &c.  Scarlet  gera¬ 
niums  may  be  planted  out. 

THE  GREEKHOrSE. 

Remove  greenhouse  plants  into  an  open  border. 

GLADIOLUS;  SUPERB  CORN-FLAG. 


Root  bulbous;  leaves  radical,  embracing  the 
stem  at  the  base,  linear,  lanceolate,  striate; 


scape  sometimes  two  feet  in  height,  drooping, 
many  flowered;  calyx,  two  sheath-like  segments, 
lanceolate,  acute ;  corolla,  bright  scarlet,  mono- 
petalous,  campanulate,  tube  long,  limb  six  seg¬ 
ments,  irregular,  oblong,  ovate,  margins  undu¬ 
late  ;  three  smaller  segments  beautifully  marked 
with  a  white  stripe  on  the  centre  of  each ; 
stamens  three,  filaments  long,  inserted  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  anthers  oblong;  style  longer 
than  tlie  stamens :  stigma  divided. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  bi  illlant  colour  of  the  beautiful 
species  of  Gladiolus  which  was  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Holland  about  the  year  178^ 
by  the  gardener  to  the  King  of  Naples.  Though 
generally  considered  a  tender  plant,  it  will  be 
found  to  grow  well  out  of  doors,  in  a  southern 
aspect  and  sheltered  situation,  only  requiring 
protection  in  tlie  winter,  to  keep  the  roots  ftom 
severe  frosts.  Many  of  tlie  bulbs  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  of  which  place  this  is  a  native, 
may  be  grown  well,  with  caro  and  attention.  In 
the  open  air,  and  make  a  beautiful  addition  to 
tlie  flower-garden  in  the  summer  months.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  six  or  eight  inches  deep 
in  a  rich  sandy  soil,  in  a  south  aspect,  where  they 
will  grow  strong  and  flower  freely. 

(ENOTIIERA :  DANDELION-LEAVED 
EVENING  PRIMROSE. 


Root  biennial,  spindle  shaped ;  leaves  radical, 
lyrate,  dentate,  smooth,  middle  rib  strong; 
flower  radical,  rising  from  amongst  the  bright 
green  leaves;  calyx,  tubular,  four  segments, 
lanceolate,  acute;  corolla,  pale  delicate  yellow; 
petals,  four,  slightly  trilobe^,  undulate;  stamens, 
eight;  Slaments  shorter  than  the  petals;  antben 


THE  LOVRLElTEa. 
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eUaiifc,  briglrt  jrelloir ;  atyle  •  littie  looger  tb«n 
tb«  ftanding  stignm,  foor  cleft ;  csptnle,  redical, 
■eeeile,  containing  four  oella. 

The  specitio  name  of  this  ymj  interesting 
plant  was  giren  bj  Professor  Nnttal.  in  eonse- 
ooenee  of  what  he  considered  the  three-lobed 
form  of  its  petals;  this,  howerer,  is  so  verj 
slight  as  to  M  aesreeljr  perceptible,  and  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  considered  a 
iflc  distinction.  It  was  disoorered  by  the 
essor  in  the  Arkansas  country,  in  1B19 ;  and 
seeds  were  afterwards  brought  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  16'24.  This  plant  has  a  succession  of 
flowers  throughout  the  summer,  is  extremely 
liable  to  decay,  if  not  kept  dry  in  the  winter.  It 
may  be  raised  from  seed,  or  by  parting  the  roots 
in  autumn,  and  keeping  them  in  a  frame,  in  pots 
of  light  dry  soil;  girethem  rery  little  or  no 
water  until  the  spring. 


THE  LOVE-LETTER.  1 

Am>¥  CkTXNPERwas  a  sadtriflerin  his  way. 
Tliere  was  scarcely  a  maiden  in  the  village  to 
whom  he  had  not  made  love  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  all  as  a  pleasant  piece  of  pastime, 
not  teeming  to  understand  that  maidens’  hearts 
were  tender  things,  and  liable  to  be  hurt  in  the 
handling. 

Many  tears  had  he  caused  to  flow  from  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes ;  yet,  if  he  knew  of  the  fact,  it  did 
not  appear  to  give  him  serious  concern.  There 
vras  always  a  smile  on  his  lip,  and  a  light  word 
on  his  tongue. 

At  last,  howrever,  Andy’s  heart  received  an 
impression.  The  image  of  a  fair  young  girl 
rested  upon  it,  not,  as  of  old,  like  the  image 
on  a  sp<‘culum,  to  pass  with  the  object,  but 
like  the  sun-fixed  image  of  the  daguerreotype. 
Strange  fact!  the  fickle,  light-hearted  Andy 
Cavender  was  in  love — really  and  truly  in  love. 

There  had  come  to  Woodland,  to  pass  a  few 
fonths  during  the  warm  summer-time,  a  city- 
maiden,  whose  charms  were  too  potent  for  the 
village-flirt.  She  came — he  saw,  and  vras  con¬ 
quer^.  It  was  soon  plain  to  everyone  that  it 
was  all  over  with  Andy  Cavender.  Kate— the 
lively,  witty,  darling  Kate  Archer  had  subdued 
him  with  her  charms,  though  all  unconscious 
herself  of  the  conquest  she  had  made. 

But  others  saw  what  she  perceived  not,  and 
looked  on,  curious  for  the  issue. 

“  Wliat  do  you  think  of  this,  Jenny  P”  said 
Kate  Archer  one  day  to  the  young  friend  with 
whom  she  was  spending  her  summer  in  the 
oountry ;  and  she  laugli^  as  slie  spoke,  at  the 
same  thne  holding  up  a  letter. 

“  News  from  home  P”  remarked  Jenny, 
smiling. 

“  oh,  dear,  no !  It’s  a  love-letter  !** 

•WhatP” 


“  A  real  downright  love-letter,  and  notliing 
else.  Oh,  dear,  to  think  that  I  should  have 
made  a  conquest  already  1” 

“A  love-letter,  KateP  Well,  here  is  an 
adventure,  sure  enough!  Whose  heart  have 
you  broken  P” 

**  Yon  shall  see  and  hear  for  yourself,”  replied 
the  langliing  girl.  Then,  os  she  unfolded  the 
letter,  she  put  ou  a  grave  countenance,  and, 
opening  the  pages  to  the  eyes  of  her  friend, 
read  aloud— 

“  Mt  nEA.E  Miss  Arciter, — ^Will  you  per¬ 
mit  one  who,  from  the  moment  he  saw  you, 
became  an  ardent  admirer,  to  lay  his  heart  at 
your  feet  P  Until  you  appeared  in  our  quiet 
village,  no  maiden  had  passed  before  me  who 
had  power  to  win  my  love.  But  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  saw  you,  I  no  lonpcer  liad  control  over 
my  affections.  They  flew  to  you  like  a  bird  to 
its  mate.  You  cannot  but  have  observed,  in 
all  our  recent  meetings,  that  I  regarded  you 
with  more  tlian  a  common  interest ;  and  I  have 
nennitted  myself  to  believe  that  you  read  the 
tangni^e  of  my  eyes,  and  understood  its  mean¬ 
ing.  You  did  not  turn  from  me ;  yon  did  not 
look  coldly  on  me.  Have  1  erred  in  believing 
that  your  heart  responded  to  the  warm  emotions 
of  my  own  P  I  trust  not.  If  it  be  so,  then 
am  1  of  all  men  most  miserable.  I  will  wait, 
with  trembling  and  impatient  hope,  your  answer 
to  this. 

“Tenderly  and  faithfnlly  yours, 

“Andrew  Cavender.” 

“Now,  Jenny  dear,  what  do  yon  think  of 
thatp”  said  Kate  gaily,  as  she  folded  up  her 
letter.  “  Haven’t  I  made  a  real  conquest  P” 

“  Andy  Cavender  1  W’cll,  that  beats  cveiy- 
thing  1” 

“None  of  yon  country  maidens  for  him,” 
laughed  Kate.  “  He  must  have  a  city  belle.” 

“  Country  maidens  1  He’s  made  love  to 
every  good-looking  girl  within  ten  miles 
round  1” 

“HeP” 

“Yes.  Tliere’s  no  counting  the  hearts  he 
has  broken." 

“  Did  he  ever  make  love  to  you  F* 

“  Oh,  certainly  1”  replied  Jenny  gaily. 

“  In  real  e-imcsl  ?” 

“  Ah  1  now  you  come  to  the  point.  Perhaps 
you’ve  not  henrd  that  Andy  is  onr  village  flirt  P” 

“  A  flirt,  indeed  1  And  to  1  am  to  be  one  of 
his  victims!  Oh,  dear!” 

“  I  don’t  know  as  to  that.  I  more  than  half 
suspect  him  to  be  in  earnest  now.  In  fact,  I’ve 
heard,  from  more  than  one  souroe,  that  he  is 
desperately  in  love  with  you.” 
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“  Will  lie  hang  him*cll'  if  I  am  inexorable  ?” 

“  There's  no  telling.  But  what  kind  of  an 
answer  are  you  going  to  make  to  his  avow  al  of 
love  P” 

“  What  shall  I  say  P” 

“  Oh,  tliat  deiiends  on  your  feelings.” 

“  He’s  a  regular  flirt,  yon  say  ?” 

"  I  could  name  you  a  dozen  girls  at  least  to 
whom  his  attentions  have  been  of  a  character 
to  make  them  believe  that  his  designs  were 
serious.  IVo  or  three  were  made  very  un¬ 
happy  when  he  turned  from  them,  like  a  gay 
insect,  to  seek  anotlicr  flower.” 

“  Tlicn  he  mast  Ik-  punished,”  said  Kate  reso¬ 
lutely  ;  “  and  be  mine  tbe  task  to  lay  the 
smaiting  lash  upon  his  shoulders.  Eor  the 
man  who  deliberately  trifles  with  a  woman’s 
feelings  I  have  no  pity.  He  has  been  the 
cause  of  pain  beyond  what  it  is  possible  for 
himself  to  feel ;  and  if  I  can  reach  his  sensi¬ 
bilities  in  any  way,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will 
do  it  with  a  hearty  good  will.” 

“  I  do  not  like  the  thought  of  giving  pain,” 
remarked  Jenny,  “  even  to  a  reptile.” 

“  Fain  is  salutary  in  most  cases,  and  will  he 
particularly  so  in  this,  I  hope.  He  will  have 
some  idea  of  how  it  feels,  as  the  woman  said 
when  she  rapped  her  boy  over  the  head  for 
striking  his  sister.” 

It  was  us  Jenny  sujiposed,  aud  as  we  insinuated 
in  the  beginning :  Andy  Cavender  was  really 
and  truly  over  head  and  ears  in  love  w  ith  Kate 
Archer,  and  every  Unc  of  his  amatory  epistle 
was  from  his  heart.  Two  or  three  letters  were 
wriltcu  and  destroyed  before  he  produced  one 
exactly  to  his  mind ;  and  tliis  he  finally  des¬ 
patched  in  full  confidence  that,  as  it  came  from 
liis  heart,  it  must  reach  the  heart  of  the  lovely 
maiden.  ** 

Two  days  went  by,  and  no  answer  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  enamoured  swain.  He  began  to 
fieel  anxious.  On  the  third  day,  a  neat  little 
perfumed  envelope  came  into  his  hands,  which, 
on  opening,  he  found  to  contain  a  pink,  per¬ 
fumed,  satin-edged  sheet  of  note-paper,  on 
which  were  a  few  lines  most  delicately  written. 
They  were  as  follows 

“  Mt  df-xr  Sir, — Tour  letter,  containing  a 
most  flattering  avowal  of  regard  for  one  who  is 
comparatively  a  stranger,  has  been  received. 
Its  efiect  1  will  not  attempt  io  describe;  nor 
will  I,  at  this  time,  venture  to  put  in  written 
language  what  1  feel.  To-morrow  evening  I 
will  spend  at  Mrs.  T— — 's.  May  I  hope  to  see 
yon  there  P  “Yours,  &c.,  Kate.” 

Andy  was  in  exlasies  at  this  onswer  to  his 
cpisUe.  Its  meamug  to  him  was  as  plain  as  if 


Kate  had  said,  “Dear  Andrew,  my  heart  is 
yours.” 

On  the  next  evening,  he  repaired  to  Mrs. 

T - 's,  trembling  with  fond  nmicipstion.  On 

entering  the  parlour,  he  found  but  a  single  per¬ 
son  therein,  and  that  a  young  lady  named  Her¬ 
bert,  to  wliom  he  had  formerly  jiaid  very  marked 
attentions.  Aware  that  she  had  Iieen  made 
unhappy  liy  his  fickleness,  not  to  rail  it  by  » 
harsher  name,  the  meeting  rather  threw  a 
dumper  over  his  feelings.  But  Andy  had  his 
share  of  coolness  and  self-possession;  and, 
although  it  cost  him  a  considerable  effort,  he 
managed  to  introduce  topics  of  conversation, 
and  to  talk  pretty  freely,  althongh  the  talking 
was  nearly  all  on  his  own  side.  Miss  Herbert 
maintaining  a  cold  reserve,  and  answering 
entirely  in  monosyllables. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  .\ndy  endured 
the  ordeal,  wondering  w  hy  this  partieular  yonng 
lady  should  ha)ipcn  to  he  alone  in  the  parlour 

of  Mrs.  T - 's,  and  wondering  still  more  why 

Miss  Archer  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
[Just,  as  he  licgnn  to  feel  a  little  excited  and 
uneasy,  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  another 
young  maiden  whom  he  had  reason  to  remem- 
lier — a  Miss  JIary  Har|icr.  She  was  also  one 
of  ids  old  flames.  She  u])peBred  surprised  at 
seeing  him,  and  greeted  him  with  coldness. 
Andy  tried  to  say  some  sprightly  things  to  Miss 
Harper,  hut  he  was  far  from  being  in  sneh  good 
condition  as  at  first.  The  effort  to  entertain 
Miss  llcrliert  had  somewhat  exhausted  his 
reservoir  of  spirits,  and  ids  attempts  to  draw 
farther  thereon  were  not  very  suen-ssful.  The 
two  young  ladies  drew  together  on  the  sofa,  and 
maintained  a  mutual  reserve  towards  Andy  that 
soon  liegan  to  lie  painfully  emliarrassing. 

“  What  does  all  this  mean  P”  Andy  had  just 
asked  himself,  for  he  was  lieginning  to  feed 
puzzled,  when  the  sound  of  light  feet  along  the 
passage  was  again  heard,  and,  the  door  open¬ 
ing,  ids  eyes  rested  upon  the  form  of  Caroline 
Gray,  to  whom  he  had  once  paid  his  addresses. 
Very  particular  reasons  had  Andy  Cavender  for 
not  wishing  to  meet  Caroline  on  that  particular 
occasion ;  tor  he  had  committed  himself  to  her 
more  directly  than  to  auy  otlier  young  lady  in 
Woodland,  having,  on  one  occasion,  actuidlT 
written  aud  sent  to  her  a  love-letter.  The  pre¬ 
cise  contents  of  that  epistle  he  did  not  remember; 
but  often,  when  hetliought  of  it,  he  had  doubts 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself  therein  that  were  not  veiy  comfortable. 

Soon  another  and  another  entered — and, 
strange  to  soy,  each  was  an  old  fl.vmc — nntii. 
there  were  present  not  less  than  six  fair,  rebuk¬ 
ing  spirits.  Silent  Andy  sat  in  the  midst  of 
these — silent,  because  the  pressure  on  hi* 
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feeling*  had  become  iMufferably  great — for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  a  social 
narty  of  a  most  novel  character,  and  oue  that 
he  has  never  forgotten. 

About  the  time  that  Andy's  feelings  were  in 
a*  uncomfortable  a  state  ns  could  well  be  ima¬ 
gined,  and  he  was  beginning  to  wish  himself  at 
the  North  Pole,  Kate  Archer  and  her  friend 
Jenny  entered  the  room  slowly,  the  former  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  upon  w'hich  the 
eyes  of  both  were  resting. 

In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  Andy  Cavender 
that  he  was  to  be  victimised  by  the  city  belle. 
No  sooner  had  this  thought  crossed  his  mind, 
llum,  rising  abruptly,  he  bowed  to  his  fair  tor¬ 
mentors,  saying,  “  Excuse  me,  ladies,"  aud 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

But,erehe  had  passed  lieyondthe  street-door, 
there  reached  him  a  gust  of  merry  laughter  from 
the  musical  throat  of  Kate,  in  which  other 
voices  mingled. 

On  the  next  day  he  received  a  letter,  directed 
in  a  delicate  hand.  It  inclosed  the  one  he  had 
written  to  Kate,  and  accompanying  it  was  a 
note  in  these  words : 

“  There  is,  it  is  presumed,  a  mistake  in  the 
direction  of  this.  It  was  probably  meant  for 
Caroline  Gray,  Mary  Harper,  Naney  Herbert, 
or  Jenny  Green.  In  order  that  it  may  receive 
its  proper  destination,  it  is  returned  to  the 
writer.” 

The  village-flirt  was  a  changed  man  after  that. 
He  had  played  with  edged  tools  until  he  cut 
himself,  and  the  wound,  in  healing,  left  an  ngly 
acar.  Poor  Andy  Cavender !  All  this  hap- 
peued  years  ago,  and  he  is  a  bachelor  still, 
notwithstanding  several  sulisequent  attempts  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  hearts  of 
rertain  pretty  maidens.  The  story  of  his 
uunishment  at  Mrs.  T - 's  flew  over  the  vil¬ 

lage  in  a  few  hours ;  iind,  after  that,  no  fair 
denizen  of  Woodland  fur  a  moment  thought  of 
regarding  any  attention  from  Andy  Cavender 
as  mure  tlion  a  piece  of  idle  pastime,  and,  on 
the  few  occasions  that  he  ventured  to  talk  of 
love,  the  merry  witches  langhcd  him  in  the 
fitce. 


V'omah’s  Love.— No  woman  ever  loved  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  passion,  who  did  not  vene¬ 
rate  where  she  loved,  and  who  did  not  feel 
humtiled  (delighted  in  that  humility)  by  her 
•zaggerst^  and  overweening  estimate  of  the 
Miperioritv  of  the  object  of  her  worship.  What 
state  could  fall,  what  liberty  decay,  ii  the  zeal 
of  man's  noisy  patriotism  wss  as  pure  as  the 
silent  loyalty  of  woman’s  love  ?  Woman’s  love 
is  a  robe  that  wrap*  her  from  many  a  storm. 


'(filings  inn^  IKnnming. 

To  PjttSEBVB  WooDWORKs^-Boiled  oil  and 
finely-powdered  charcoal,  mix  to  the  consittence 
of  a  paint*  and  ^vc  the  wood  two  or  three  coata 
with  this  composition.  Well  adapted  for  water* 
spouts,  casks*  &e. 

To  Remove  Irox  Spots  ok  MARBLR.^Mix 
equal  quantities  of  spirit  of  vitriol  and  lemon- 
juice*  shake  it  well;  wot  the  spots  with  the 
mixture,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rub  with  a  soft 
linen  until  tliey  are  completely  ctfaced* 

To  Cleaksk  a  Tba-kxttlb  pbom  Fur.— Heat 
the  kettle  rapidly  over  a  (ire  of  shavings*  having 
previously  made  it  qnite  dry.  The  expansion 
will  separate  the  fur  from  the  metal,  anu  it  may 
then  be  easily  removed. 

To  Rkmovb  Stairs  or  Acids,  Ac. — Stains 
caused  by  acids  may  be  removed  by  tying  some 
pcarlash  up  in  the  stained  part;  scrape  some 
soap  in  cola  soft  water,  and  l>oil  the  linen  till  the 
staiu  is  gone.  Many  stains  may  be  removed  by 
dipping  the  linen  iu  some  sour  butter>milk,  and 
drying  it  in  a  hot  sun ;  washing  it  afterwaMs  in 
cold  water.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  repeat 
this  once  or  twice. 

IV  TAKE  OUT  Irokmocld.— Wet  the  iron- 
mould  with  water,  and  then  lay  the  linen  on  a 
hot  water-plate*  and  put  on  the  part  a  little  es¬ 
sential  saltof lemons.  When  ithccomes  dry*  wet 
it  again*  and  renew  the  process*  being  particular 
that  the  plate  is  boiling  hot.  Dip  the  linen  into  a 
good  deal  of  water,  and  wash  it  as  soon  as  the  stain 
is  removed  to  prevent  any  damage  from  the  acid. 

'  To  PiiasBRVE  STCEn  Pfkb. — Metallic  pena 
may  be  prescr>'w*d  from  rustiu?  by  throwing  into 
the  Uittle  containing  tlic  ink  a  few  nails*  or 
broken  pieces  of  steel  pens,  if  not  varnished. 
The  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  which  the  ink 
eoutains  is  expended  on  the  iron  so  introduced, 
and  will  not  therefore  affect  the  pen. 

French  Polish. — To  one  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gam  copal, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic*  and  one 
ounce  of  shellac.  Let  your  gums  be  wall  braised 
ar.d  sifted  through  a  piece  of  muslin.  Put  the 
spirits  and  the  ^ms  together  in  a  vessel  that  can 
l>e  safely  corked ;  place  them  near  a  warm  stove, 
and  frequently  shaking  them*  in  two  or  three 
da  vs  they  will  be  dissolved;  strain  it  through  a 
piece  of  muslin,  and  keep  it  tight  corked  for  use. 

German  Paste.— Well  mix  or  knead  togethw 
three  pounds  of  split  peas,  ground  or  beat  to 
flour,  one  pound  and  a  half  each  of  crumbs  ot 
bread  and  coarse  sugar,  the  fresN  yolk  of  six  raw 
eggs,  and  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Put  about 
a  third  part  of  the  mixture  at  a  time  in  the 
fryiug>pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  continually 
stir  it  until  it  becomes  a  little  browned,  bat  by 
no  means  burned.  Wheu  the  other  two  parts 
are  thus  done,  and  all  are  become  oold,  add  to 
the  entire  quantity  six  ounces  of  roace-seed« 
with  six  pounds  of  bruised  hemp^seed,  separated 
from  the  husks  ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and  it 
will  be  found  an  excellent  food  for  thrushes,  red 
robins*  larks,  linnets*  canary-birds,  finches  ef 
difierent  sorts,  and  most  other  singing-birds. 
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THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOB  JUNE. 

Fish.  —  Flounder,  niackarid,  soles,  mullet, 
salmon,  pereh,  pike,  plaice,  prawns,  shrimps, 
skate,  smelts,  tench,  turbot,  nliitiiigs,  nhitehait, 
haddocks,  lin?,  lobsters,  cod,  and  crawfish. 

Meat.— Lamb,  veal,  beef,  venison,  brawn. 

Focltet.— Spring  chickens,  ducklings,  pul¬ 
lets,  tame  pigeons  and  rabbits, 

Veoitables.— I’eas,  new  |H>tatoes,  asparagus, 
lettuces,  cucumbers,  carrots,  cauUUowcrs,  spi* 
uach,  radishes,  and  sea-kail. 

rBL'ii.— Strawbeirics,  currants,  gooseberries, 
and  cherries. 

OoosEBEitnY  CnAMPAOKB.— One  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  home-made  wines  can  be  easily 
manui'actared  by  following  the  plain  directions 
herewith  given.  Crush  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
green  gooseberriea ;  pnt  them  into  a  tub  with 
twelve  gallons  of  river  water  to  soak  for  three 
days;  then  draw  off  the  liquor,  and  press  the 
fruit.  When  you  have  eitracted  as  much 
moisture  as  it  will  yield,  put  a  gallon  and  a  half 
more  water  to  the  bulls ;  stir  it  well,  and  press 
the  fruit  again;  add  this  to  the  hrst  portion; 
dissolve  forty-two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in  the 
liquor.  Fill  a  cask  with  it,  leaving  the  bung  out 
as  long  as  fermentation  continues ;  then  lusteo 
it  down.  Bottle  in  the  following  spring ;  cover 
the  corks  with  wire  and  green  wax  to  distinguish 
the  wine.  Of  course,  the  proportions  may  be 
reduced  to  suit  small  families. 

A  Fillet  or  Veal  should  bo  ent  either  large 
or  small  to  suit  the  number  of  your  company. 
The  bone  should  be  taken  out  to  leave  space  lor 
the  stuUing,  which  should  be  composed  of  bcei- 
suet,  bread  crumbs,  knotted  marjoram,  lemon- 
thyme,  lemon-peel,  salt,  and  pepper;  mix  the 
whole  afterwards,  bound  together  with  an  egg. 
Skewer  the  lillet  round,  and  serve  with  the 
large  side  uppermost  to  table.  When  partially 
roasted,  plaro  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  fat ;  and 
as  the  meat  is  very  solid,  keep  it  some  distance 
from  the  lire.  Serve  it  to  table  with  plenty  of 
melted  butter. 
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To  Cabvb  a  Fillet  or  Veal.  —  A  fillet  of 
real  is  a  simple  dish  to  carve,  resembling  a  round 
of  beef.  Cut  thin  and  very  smooth  slices  off  i 


I  the  top.  Cnt  deep  into  the  flap,  between  Figs. 
1  and  i,  for  the  stullliig,  which  should  be  help^ 
a  portion  to  each  person.  Slices  of  lemon  are 
always  served  with  this  dish. 

[AVhile  on  the  subject  of  veal,  it  may  not  be 
annss  to  present  yiiuiig  honsekeepers  with  a 
view  of  tbo  entire  animal,  with  the  diil'erent 
joints  distinctly  marked  out.3 


VEAL. 

1.  Loin,  best  end.  2.  Loin,  chnmp  end.  3. 
Fillet.  4.  Hind  knuckle.  5.  Fore  knuckle.  6. 
Neck,  best  end.  7.  Neck,  scrag  end.  8.  Blade- 
bone.  0.  Breast,  best  end.  10.  Breast,  brisket 
end.  - 

A  CnEAP  FLATorBiifo  pob  Apple  Pie.— To 
one  oiiiieo  of  spirits  of  wine  add  one  drachm  ot 
oil  of  cloves ;  bottle,  and  shake  it  till  it  be  well 
mixed.  A  few  drops  is  suflicient  for  a  good- 
sixed  pie,  and  much  cheaper  than  cloves.  A  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon  may  be  added. 

To  Pickle  Lemons  vmtii  the  Peel  ow.— 
Put  six  lemons  into  a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg, 
let  them  be  in  six  days,  stirring  them  every  day ; 
then  have  ready  two  quarts  oi  water,  boiling,  in 
which  boil  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Let  them 
lie  in  a  cloth  until  they  are  quite  dry  and  cold. 
Pack  them  in  a  jar,  adding  one  onnee  of  cloves, 
one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  two  onnccs  of  gin¬ 
ger,  bruised ;  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  mace 
and  cbiliea ;  two  ounces  of  mnstsrd-seed ;  fonr 
pints  of  the  best  vinegar ;  a  atick  of  horseradish, 
thinly  sliced ;  and  a  few  cloves  of  garlic. 

To  Pickle  Lemons  witrodt  the  Peel.— 
Peel  six  lemons,  slit  them  three  times,  so  as  not 
to  divide  them ;  rub  one  pound  of  fine  salt  well 
into  the  divisions.  Place  them  in  a  pan,  and  let 
them  lie  for  a  week,  turning  them  once  in  two 
days ;  then  put  them  in  a  Dutch  oven  before  a 
clear  fire  until  the  salt  has  become  quite  dry, 
then  put  them  in  the  same  jar  aa  tboae  with  the 
peel  on,  or  in  another  with  the  same  quantity  of 
spice,  Ac. 

To  Boil  Mackarel.— These  fish  are  in  fiiH 
season  during  May,  J  iinc,  and  J ulv.  In  choosing 
them,  observe  that  the  body  and  fins  be  firm, 
the  gills  red,  the  eyes  and  colours  bright.  One 
of  the  best  modes  of  cooking  this  fish  is  to  broil 
it;  fur  which  purpose  split  the  fish  in  half,  and 
thoroughly  diy  it,  then  sprinkle  it  with  sweet 
herbs,  pepper  and  salt ;  or  if  cooked  whole,  stuff 
with  the  same,  brcad-crumba  and  chopped 
fennel. 
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THE  SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY.— THE  TOILETTE. 


€\)t  lirit  Ennra  cnli  X^nrstn}. 

Rbceipt  for  “  DrsEjfTRRT.** — A  correspon¬ 
dent  furnidies  the  following  Prepared  chalk, 
liitlf  a  drachm;  comixmnd  powder  of  gum  dra¬ 
gon,  two  and  a  half  drs<’hms ;  aromatic  confec¬ 
tion,  one  drachm ;  tincture  eatochu,  two  drachms ; 
laudanum,  half  a  drachm;  tiucture  kino,  two 
dnu^hms;  aromutio  spirits  of  ammonia,  one 
drachm  and  a  half;  cinnamon  water  to  make 
eight  miDcefi.  Dose  for  an  adult,  two  table- 
apoonsful  every  three  hours  till  the  purging  is 
f;toi’ped. 

A  CfiHTAis  Conn  FOR  Chilbi^iks.— Reduce 
two  drachms  of  white  vitriol  and  one  of  sugar  of 
lead  to  a  fine  ]>owdcr,  and  infuse  them  in  four 
ounces  of  water.  This  lotion  roust  be  kept  in  a 
bottle,  and  well  shaken  bclbee  it  l>e  used.  The 
parts  affheted  are  to  be  rubbed  before  a 
tire,  in  the  evening.  It  is  not  to  be  applied 
when  the  chilblains  are  broken.  It  haa  aeldom 
been  known  to  fail.— A  Corr^tpinulenf . 

Ay  (HN'TMBNT  FOR  UuttNS.— Heat  four  ounccs 
of  lard  up  in  four  ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract ; 
it  will  make  a  Hue  ointment,  which  mutt  he 
uppHcd,  on  lint,  twice  daily.  For  a  scald,  apply 
linen  rags,  well  saturated  in  equal  proportions 
of  vinegar  and  water.— A  Correttpotidenf. 

To  Rbmovb  Hoar-sbhbss.— Dip  a  piece  of 
fl.anncl  in  brandy,  and  apply  to  tbe  chest ;  then 
cover  this  with  a  dry  flannel,  and  wear  it  ail 
uight.  Four  or  six  small  onions  boiled,  aud  put 
on  buttered  toast,  and  eaten  for  supper,  are  like¬ 
wise  good  for  colds  on  tbe  chest. 

P<iiS0K00a  VBriETADLBS. — Evcryliody  who  has 
observed  wild  plants  or  weeds  must  bare  been 
struck  with  tiie  resemblance  many  bear  to  a  well- 
known  culinary  vegetable,  parsley.  Paronts  and 
nurses  of  children  should  be  ctreful  not  to  allow 
them  to  pick  any  pt*nUy4ike  wild  plants,  ns 
tiiey  are  for  the  most  part  pot:>onous.  Should  it 
appear  that  a  cluld  has  swallowed  a  portion  of  a 
plant  of  this  nature,  it  is  important  to  know 
what  to  give  before  the  arrival  ol  a  medical  man. 
Bvery  ten  minutes,  therefore,  administer  a  large 
doae'of  olive  or  salad  oil,  with  warm  water,  till 
free  sickness  is  produced.  A  teaa)>oonful  or  two 
of  vinegar,  given  after  vomiting  has  been  fully 
excited,  has  bc'en  found  beneficial. 

Thb  Touato  is  an  excellent  purifier  of  the 
blood;  and  the  following  is  a  very  simple  mode 
of  preparing  it Place  tbo  tomatoes  in  a  Dutch 
oven  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire,  adding  a 
little  vinegar.  When  they  are  warmed  through, 
the  rind  is  easily  peeled  oif,  if  it  l>c  preferred  so 
to  do.  In  this  way  they  may  be  eaten  with  every 
kind  of  roast  meat. 

Abbrnktuy’s  PiLts  FOB  BtLB.— Take  of  blue 
pill,  half  a  drachm ;  extract  of  jalap,  one  scruple ; 
and  of  rhubarb,  ten  grains,  mix  these,  and 
divide  into  twelve  pills.  Take  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Aoo'e. — Take  of  Pemvian  bark  hslf  an  ounce; 
Bpsom  salts,  thirty  drachms.  Mix  toge^r. 
For  a  dose,  tiUte  one  powder  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Instead  of  the  bark,  small  doses  of  sol- 
phste  of  quinine  may  be  administered. 


Cljc  (Eniht. 

To  vin  CiurRoa  Cke.— T.ko  of  Urd,  two 
ounces ;  spermscetti,  two  ounces ;  white  wax, 
one  ounce ;  camphor,  half  an  ounce ;  and  melt 
the  whole  together  with  as  little  heat  as  pfissihle, 
stirriug  the  ingretlienta  well,  that  they  may  unite. 
When  nearly  cold,  it  may  be  east  into  a  paper 
mould ;  pour  the  mixture  gently  in.  When  cold, 
it  is  fit  for  use.  Camphor  cake  is  excellent  for 
chapped  bands  or  a  rough  skin;  it  is  best  ap¬ 
plied  afler  washing. 

Fbbcklb  Wash.— Take  one  drachm  of  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  half  a  pint  of  rain-water,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  lavender.  Mix,  and  apply 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  tlie  freckles  with  'a 
bit  of  linen,  or  caiael-hmr  pencil. 

How  TO  mavagb  tux  Haib.  — Hy  judicious 
treatment,  and  gown  of  corresponding  and  con¬ 
genial  hue,  red  hair  may  be  famed  down  into 
what,  by  courtesy,  may  l>e  called  a  bright  auburn. 
However  beautiful  a  fine  head  of  hair  may  be 
esteemed,  those  who  are  short  in  stature  or 
small  in  features  should  never  indulge  in  a  pro¬ 
fuse  display  of  their  tresses,  if  they  would,  in 
the  one  caac,  avoid  the  »p))c;trance  of  dwarfish¬ 
ness,  and  uniiutural  size  of  tU»  bead,  and,  iu  the 
other,  of  making  tbo  f:<ee  seem  less  than  it 
actually  is.  If  the  hair  bo  closely  dressed  by 
others,  those  who  have  round  or  l>road  faces 
slmuld,  nevertheless,  coutinue  to  wear  droopiug 
clusters  of  curls. 

Uose-water.— Put  some  roses  into  water ; 
add  to  them  a  few  dnips  of  acid — the  vitriolic 
acid  seems  to  be  preferable  to  any.  Soon  the 
water  will  assume  both  the  colour  and  j^erfume 
of  the  roses. 

Whitb  Lip  Salvb.— Mix  equal  parts  of  white 
wax,  white  sugar  candy,  and  oil  of  almonds. 

OixTHEKT  FOB  PiUFLBS.  —  Take  of  purified 
lard,  one  ounce;  citron  ointment,  one  ounce  and 
a  half ;  of  finest  almond  oil,  half  an  ounce;  mix 
all  well  together.  This  may  be  scented  by  oil  of 
bergamot. 

Hikts  or  Dress.— Ladies  of  good  taste  seldom 
wear  jewellery  in  the  morning;  and  when  they 
do,  confine  t'lomselvcs  to  trinkets  of  gold,  or 
those  in  which  opaque  stones  only  are  introduced. 
Ornaments  with  brilliant  stones  are  unsuited  for 
morning  costume. 

To  MAKS  LAyF.SDBR-WATBR.  — Take  of  rec¬ 
tified  spirits  of  wine  half  a  pint,  essential  oil  of 
lavender  two  drachms,  otto  of  roses  five  dr'^ps. 
Mix  all  together  in  a  bottle,  and  cork  it  for  use. 

A  Strorg  Water  for  Drpbbssru  SnuiTS. 
— Hartshorn, four  ounces;  cinnamon, one  ounce; 
cardamons,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  ear- 
raway,  ditto,  two  ounces ;  saffron,  half  an  ounee ; 
sherry  wine,  one  quart ;  brandy,  one  quart.  In¬ 
fuse  the  above  in  a  stone  jar,  closely  stopped, 
forty-eight  boars ;  then  draw  all  off  into  a  cold 
still,  and  let  it  drop  on  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar  candy.  Then  put  into  umall  phials,  wbieh 
cork  and  seal. 

Chappbd  Hards.— Afler  washing,  drop  a  few 
drops  of  honey,  and  mb  the  hands  together 
until  the  stickincat  is  entirely  removed. 
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Lacra  (Horta).— Tlie  following  it  s  good  re¬ 
ceipt  for  a  ”  Itice  Cske — Take  twelve  ogRa, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
the  nspings  of  three  lemons,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  six  ounces  of  rice  flour. 
\Vhisk  up  your  eggs  and  lemon  raspings  to  a 
strong  froth ;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  a  teacupful 
of  water.  Let  it  just  boil,  pour  in  your  eggs, 
wliipping  them  very  slowly  for  half  an  hour ; 
&eu  stir  in  the  flour  and  rice,  and  bake  these 
cakes  in  paper  cases  in  a  moderate  oven,  with 
four  or  five  sheets  of  paper  under  them.  Ice 
them  or  not  as  you  please. 

T.  Thompsor  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — The  de¬ 
coction  of  nettles  ought  only  to  M  t^en  during 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 

Mias  D — (Queen’s  County).— Our  fair  oorre- 
epondent  ia  right  in  her  expectation. 

A.  i’lBTs.-^ne  among  many  ways  of  making 
"  Qinger  Wine”  is  as  foliows : — To  nine  gidlons 
of  water  add  twenty-seven  pounds  of  Lislmn 
sugar,  nine  ounces  of  white,  rare  ginger,  bruised, 
the  thin  peeling  of  twelve  lemons.  Boil  half  an 
hour,  and  let  it  stand  till  blood  warm ;  add  the 
jnioe  of  twenty  lemons  and  six  pounds  of  raisins, 
unt  small ;  then  put  it  into  the  cask,  work  it 
with  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Stir  it  every  day 
at  the  bung-nole  for  ten  days ;  stop  it  down.  In 
three  months,  rack  it  off,  and  add  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  and  one  pint  of  brandy. 

Elisabbtr  M — II  (Preston).— When  asking 
us  to  name  a  remunerative  employment  adapted 
to  a  person  of  your  age,  mu  do  not  state  what 
time  you  have  at  your  disposal,  nor  what  are 
Tour  tastes.— The  parties  named  by  you  are  not 
the  same. 

Mas.  H.  B—  (Cornwall). — It  was  an  error  of 
the  binder's. — To  take  stains  or  spots  out  of 
silver  we  recommend  the  following: — Take  of 
cream  of  tartar,  common  salt,  and  alum,  half  an 
ounce  each;  mix,  and  dissolve  altogether  in 
about  two  quarts  of  water.  Wash  your  plate 
well  in  this  mixture,  and  then  mb  dry. 

H.  E.  B.  (Dublin.)— Thanks  for  your  sugges¬ 
tions.  Our  deflnition  of  '*  Subscriber"  is  simply 
a  purchaser  of  the  monthly  numbers. 

P.  C.  (Banting.)- Soaping  or  greasing  the 
finger  may  sometimes  enable  the  removal  of  a 
tight  ring  ;  but  if  this  should  not  prove  success¬ 
ful  in  your  case,  try  the  following Thread  a 
neeille  with  a  strong  piece  of  cotton,  and  pats  it 
under  the  ring;  take  the  cotton  b)r  both  ends, 
working  it  round  and  round  the  nng  towards 
the  tip  of  the  finger.  This  will  act  as  a  lever, 
and  eventually  force  the  ring  upwards. 

J.D.  G.  .Dublin.) — Apply  to  the  War-Office 
by  letter.  Mr.  Wyld,  of  tlharing-crois,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  good  map  of  Australia. 

Carlotta  B.  (Lancashire.)— Walker  it  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  our  best  authority,  and  can  be 
purchased  for  5s,  Your  handwriting  it  excellent. 

II.  E.  .Mrssia  (Birmingham).— See  "Things 
Worth  Knowing ’’  in  No.  7,  for  the  receipt  you 
suk  for. 


I  .\  Ladt’s-maio. — Your  Eastern  style  of  salu¬ 
tation  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  Editor,  We 
know  of  no  place  where  the  pimpernel-watercan 
be  procured,  but  will  make  inquiries, 

A  Cxmro. — In  ‘'Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  hit 
Son,’’  and  in  Moore’s  “  Life  of  Byron,”  will  be 
found  some  elegantly-written  epistles,  which  you 
will  do  well  to  study  for  style.  We  see  no  de¬ 
fects  in  your  hand-writing. 

Leoroba. — We  respectfully  decline  your  olTer. 

Cyclamin. — If  we  have  overlooked  or  mislaid 
your  communication,  you  will  perhaps  par  ion  ns 
when  you  learn  we  have  had  upwards  of  lOM 
letters  by  the  post  daily. 

K.  Q.— See  ‘‘Things  Worth  Knowing.” 

A  SuBSCRiDBB  (Yorkshire) _ We  intend 

shortly  to  give  some  ‘‘  Crochet  Edgings,”  but 
we  cannot  recommend  you  to  any  book  which 
gives  “  Antimacassars”  only.  In  Mdme.  Biego’s 
and  Mrs.  Warren’s  some  very  beautiful  patterns 
are  to  be  found. 

CoxTRiBUTiORS  Dbclired. — Tho  Fair  Young 
Maids  of  England — Thoughts  on  Death — Encou¬ 
ragement-Summer — Sonnet — A  Chapter  in  Life 
— A  Few  Words  on  Music— The  Promised  Tale- 
Lines  on  Mrs.  Stowe— ThS  Ueatherbell. 

CoRTRiBDTiua  AccBPTBD.— She  u  an  Angtl 
Now. 

Pattbrr  to  Appear — Crochet  Hair  net. 

Miscellareocs  Notices.- Sabah  Kuma. — 
By  all  means  persevere.  StiBSCRloER  (Salford. 
A  chance  aoojmpauies  every  volume  and  every  set 
of  numbers,  and  yon  can  purchase  as  many  as  yon 
please,  and  forward  your  cheques  up  to  the  31st 
of  May.  Elbaror  complains  justly ;  and  should 
wo  resume  the  feature  alluded  to,  she  shall  b- 
noticed.  A  Corstant  Subscriber  (Kotbee- 
hitbe).— Ouelph  is  the  family  name  of  the  royal 
family.  E.  D.  A.  (Dublin.)— One  cheque  in  the 
instanceyou  mention  is  only  required.  Sarak 
Maria  H.— Begin  with  “  Finnock'sCatechiams,'' 
which  embrace  almost  every  subject ;  atler  which, 
the  abridgements  of  the  Histories  of  England 
and  Home,  and  Mangnall’s  "Questions.”  It 
these  be  studied  attentively,  few  books  will  be 
abov e  your  comprehension.  ’Tweedsidb. — N uai - 
bora  remaining  in  the  hands  of  booksellers  we 
treat  as  blanks.  Beta  (Soho).— Very  little 
attention  would  improve  your  stylo.  Saraw 
WiMON  (Fulhsm-road). — We  do  not  undertake 
to  bind  volumes  for  subscribers.  Jour  Max¬ 
well  (Woking).— Received.  F.  W.  (South 

Wales.)— Most  certainly.  8.  K.— Wo  can  bear 
of  none.  C.  A.  J.  (Ipswich.) — Yes.  E.  F.llexax 
(Leominster). — The  omission  is  rectified. 
(Oxford.)  — We  like  the  original  stylo  of  the 
verses,  were  they  not  so  carelessly  written.  8. 
H.— Equally  with  others.  The  Cap  op  RaxiHr 
If  the  sdiwess  be  sent,  we  will  forward  ona 
Ralph  (Mile  End). — Our  acknowledgment  of 
every  cheque  would  more  than  fill  fro  numbew. 
Louisa  Lucas  (Birmingham).— The  quantity  of 
stuff  must  depend  upon  the  sise  of  the  wearer. 
Auuris.— More  than  we  can  find  room  fop. 
Bella  (Gloucester). — Your  hand  is  too  cramped. 
Maboaretta  (Wales).— Our  fair  friend’s  wishes 
we  have  done  our  best  to  accede  to.  The  Diary 
wss  too  long.  ViBtiiNlA. — Mr.  Robinson’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  No.  11,  Qrsenside-strect,  Rdinbro’, 
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CUPID’S  LETTER-BAG. 


M.  8.  (6«)fMt.W**A  foonj*  ^ormess,  wpft« 
rated  from  her  onir  tarTirini^  parent,  a  mother, 
to  whom  ehe  it  oeTotedlj  attached,  withes  to 
know  if  Mr.  Editor  would  advise  h»r  emigrating 
to  Australia,  in  hopes  of  realising  sufficient  means 
to  maintain  that  mother  in  her  declining  jears  ? 
If  *o,  should  she  proceed  to  Sidnej  or  Mel- 
bonmeT  The  ills  or  life  would  seem  as  nothing, 
and  quicklj  vanish,  could  the  possiblr  accom¬ 
plish  this  long-cherished  vision.” — We  feel  there 
IS  much  responsibilitj  in  giving  advice  upon  this 
•u  bject.  All  who  go  to  Austi^ia  do  not  realise 
the  objMt  8  which  in  most  cases  induce  their 
emigration — namelv,  that  of  attaining  an  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  inducement  too  often  held  out 
to  young  females  is  the  hope  of  marrying  well. 
But  what,  we  ask,  is  marrying  well  in  Australia? 
To  a  refined  mind,  the  class  of  persons  seeking 
srives  there  are  mostly  soccessrul  gold-finders, 
and  men  whose  wild  and  reckless  modes  of  life 
unfit  them^  for  the  quiet  domestic  enjoyment 
srhich  all  English  girls  are  taught  to  look  upon  ' 
ish^piness.  We  do  not  say  there  are  no  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  class ;  but  our  advice  to  our  fair 
oorreepondent  ia,  do  not  think  of  leaving  Eng¬ 
land  unless  assured  of  a  situation  on  your  arrival 
in  Australia,  giving  the  preference  to  Sydney,  as 
being  the  scat  of  government,  and  where  the 
most  refined  society  is  likely  to  be  met  with. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  conntless  thon- 
aands  daily  leaving  our  shores  must  in  tkne  open 
up  sources  of  employment  for  females  hitherto 
untbought  of,  and  that  the  competency  so  desired 
for  so  praiseworthy  an  object  mar  yet  be  attained 
in  your  own  country. 

Edith  Viikoh.— I  have  been  for  two  years 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  young  man  who 
▼isited  us,  being  a  school-friend  of  my  brother's. 
He  bat  lately  left  for  Australia ;  aud  before  so 
doing,  1  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  be 
i^orms  me  be  has  begun  to  entertain  an  affec¬ 
tion  lor  me,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  epistle, 
decides  he  loves  roe.  1  confess  I  have  great 
partiality  for  him.  Please,  will  you  kindly  adrise 


me  in  what  way  1  am  to  act  ?  He  thinks  of  re* 
turning  home  in  three  years.  Is  Edith  Ybbicoiv 
to  remain  disengaged  on  hia  account  ?’'^We 
really  think  brothers  have  much  to  answer  for. 
They  introduce  friends  at  home,  who,  finding 
the  sisters  pretty  and  agreeable,  look  upon  it  as 
a  pardonable  pastime  to  make  love  to  them. 
I'hey  leave,  mix  with  the  world,  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  forget  the  amiable  little  crea¬ 
tures  who  all  this  time  live  upon  their  parting 
words.  CrriD  can  no  longer  tolerate  such  a 
system,  and  intreats  the  young  Isdics  to  bo 
assured  that  the  heart  is  really  theirs  they  so 
fondly  worship  ere  they  renounce,  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  partiality,  the  maiden  modesty  so  beautiful 
in  the  sex.  If  Edith  Ybbitov  is  young,  three 
ears  will  not  be  too  long  to  wait,  if  she  believes 
er  lover  sincere ;  but  Cupid  regards  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  merely  a  modification  of  8hall  I  nol 
accept  the  first  offer  made  me  in  the  interim  ?'* 
CifSuiHTiKA  **  wants  a  little  advice  nnder  tbo 
following  circurostances  :~She  loves  and  is  devo¬ 
tedly  loved  by  a  gentleman  who  has  known  her 
father's  family  for  six  years,  although  she  is  now 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  her  lover  is  ftrenty* 
J(vi  years.  Her  family  are  not  the  least  aware 
of  any  intimacy.  He  comes  to  her  house  but 
seldom,  but  is  always  most  cordially  received. 
Whenever  she  goes  out,  he  is  sure  to  meet  her» 
and  see  her  very  near  home ;  but  the  worst  of  it 
is,  he  is  afraid  to  make  proposals  to  her  father, 
as  he  fears  being  refused,  on  the  grounds  of  hia 
not  being  sufficiently  wealthy ;  and  if  be  were 
refused,  he  would  be  for  ever  miserable.  Clh- 
MBHTiHA  knows  she  ought  to  look  for  some  one 
better ;  but  where  there  is  tru€  love,  joined  to 
good  temper  and  a  Government  situation  of  £100 
per  auDuiQ,  do  yon  think  she  could  do  very  wrong 
in  marrying  him  ?  Climbittiha  speaks  three 
or  four  languages,  is  very  musical ;  but  although 
she  is  rather  accomplished,  she  is  very  domes¬ 
ticated,  and,  if  occasion  required,  could  teach 
almost  aoything.**— The  prospect  open  to  Clh« 
vxirTiKA  is  one  which  it  would  depend  on  her¬ 
self  to  make  happy  or  miserable.  8be  says  she 
is  domesticated :  this  reads  well.  Would  she  be 
wiling  to  bear  patiently  the  many  little  annoy¬ 
ances  and  trials  accruing  from  a  straitened 
income  ?  If,  in  sincerity,  she  be  willing  to  do 
this  (should  her  parents  give  their  consent), 
Cupid  thinks  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  happiness* 
OLiyiA  A.—**  Will  you  have  the  kinaness  to 
nve  me  a  little'advice  in  the  following  affair  ?  A 
few  months  ago,  a  young  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
my  brother's,  was  visiting  with  us,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  he  was  with  us,  be  paid  me 
marked  attention ;  and  when  he  left,  he  sought 
an  opportunity  to  bid  me  good-bye  in  private, 
and  be  kissed  me,  and  told  roe  not  to  forget  him. 
Do  tell  me,  dear  sir,  whether  I  am  to  think  by 
that  that  he  loves  me,  and  would  it  be  goiny  too 
far  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  send  him  a  ti^^ 
present,  lor  my  whole  heart  is  devoted  to  him  r* 
—We  cannot  see  in  the  gentleman's  parting  act 
of  devotion  anything  to  warrant  a  bwef  that  ik 
was  his  intention  to  remain  aa  true  to  your  me* 
mory  as  his  words  would  infer  he  wished  you  to 
remain  to  him.  Wd  do  Hot  ndyiM  your  leodinf 
a  present. 


oc 
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Emigration  rages  as  a  national  epidemic : 
sacred  or  profane  history  nresent  no  parallel  to 
that  which  has  taken  ulace  during  the  past 
year  to  the  seductive  goluen  fields  of  Australia, 
and  apparently  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  fullest 
extent.  The  great  oommercial  fleet  of  Great 
Britain,  unequalled  hv  any  other  power,  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  thousands 
anxious  to  participate  iu  the  wealth  and  natural 
advantages  of  “  Southern  Asia.”  In  the  system 
of  conveying  large  bodies  of  people  a  voyage 
of  sixteen  thousand  miles,  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  development  of  a  new  and  perfective  plan, 
in  which,  from  its  moral  importance  to  the 
human  &nily,and  social  happiness  to  a  rapidly- 
rising  nation,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to 
surmise  that  the  guiding  wisdom  of  an  all-wise 
Providence  is  perceptible.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  numbers  of  people  sought  another  and 
a  distant  home,  they  were  herded  together  like 
brutes ;  the  modesty  and  chastity  of  females 
were  imperilled  or  perished,  men  of  iron  con¬ 
stitutions  alone  escaped  sickness  and  death,  and 
insatiable  avarice  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  ship¬ 
pers.  Had  such  a  system  continued  to  the 
present  time,  when  the  largest  emigration 
ever  known  is  in  active  operation,  how  lament¬ 
able  and  awful  must  the  saciiflee  have  been,  and 
how  morally  degraded  would  the  favoured  colony 
of  Australia  have  remained  I  But  a  messenger 
of  mercy  arose  to  remove  the  evils— a  woman 
without  wealth  or  position  to  command  snecess, 
bat  one,  nevertheless,  blessed  with  energy  of 
character  and  benevolence  of  ffieling — who  took 
noon  herself  this  vocation,  and  with  earnestness 
of  faith  devoted  hendf  to  the  arduous  duty,  com¬ 
bat  ing  the  most  disheartening  obstacles,  making 
the  most  extraordinary  miwW  sacrifices ;  but 
finally  triumphing.  Health,  decency,  and 
monuity  are  now  provided  for  in  a  manner  here¬ 
tofore  unknown ;  and  we  may  say  fcmalrs  can 
step  on  board  an  emigrant-ship  with  almost  the 
same  confidence  as  “they  can  enter  into  our 
steamers,  trains,  and  mail-coaehea.”  The  in¬ 
strument,  in  Go^s  hands,  of  this  moral  reforma¬ 
tion  is — Caruliwe  Chisholm. 

In  May,  1808,  at  Northampton,  Caroline 
Jones  was  bom.  Her  father  was  one  of  that 
honoured  class  of  countrymen  denominated 
yeomen.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  give 
up  their  judgment  to  the  reigning  opinions  of 
the  day,  and  blindly  follow  the  self-elected 
popular  directors  of  the  public  mind ;  but  a  man 
of  aound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and 
originality  of  thought.  His  love  of  truth  and 
probity  of  character  caused  his  advice  to  be 
sought  by  his  neighbours,  many  of  them  in 


eminent  positions  in  society.  His  children 
were  his  companions  and  confidants,  but  at  an 
early  age  h.ad  to  lament  his  demise;  after  which 
the  education  of  their  infant  minds  devolved 
solely  on  the  maternal  parent,  who  proved  her¬ 
self  well  adapted  to  the  important  duty. 

Family  correspondence  and  some  other 
circumstances  lea,  at  the  early  age  of  seven 
years,  the  child  Caroline  to  conceive  in  infancy 
those  notions  so  successfully  carried  out  in 
after-life.  As  womanhood  dawned,  the  |K>or 
became  the  object  of  her  attention ;  the  trivial 
vanities  of  teenhood  were  neglected  in  the  |ier- 
formance  of  duties  to  her  inmgent  neighbours ; 
considering  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  ordinances 
beyond  that  of  personal  ease  and  selfish  vanity, 
she  appeared  to  live  for  the  sake  of  others, 
entirely  forgetiU  of  self. 

In  coont^  places  the  disposition  of  memliers 
of  a  fiunily  is  pretty  mnerally  known  in  the 
surronndiiw  lunghbournood,  and  that  of  the 
heroiae  of  this  sketch  found  many  admirers 
making  advantageous  offers  for  her  hand.  In 
those  who  think  correctly  almut  matrimony, 
there  is  snnething  more  than  mere  position 
and  money  necessary  to  insure  a  lifetime  of 
mutual  happiness — nasaaly,  a  similarity  of  dis¬ 
position  and  sympathies.  These  were  most 
ibrtunately  cooiluad  in  Archibald  Chisholm 
and  the  subject  of  oar  sketch.  Mr.  Chisholm 
was  a  native  of  StmthglMs,  Inverness-shire, 
Scotland,  and  captain  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service.  Mrs.  Chisholm  related  at  a 
paUic  meeting  that  her  strong  faith  in  having 
a  misaion  to  perform  induced  her  to  give  her 
intended  haaiMBid  time  to  consider  whether  he 
would  aeeept  a  wife  who  would  make  many 
domestic  sacrifices  to  carry  into  efftNd  her 
public  datias.  The  answer  was  favourable ; 
aad  Certain  Chisholm  has  frequently  submitted, 
in  common  with  his  energetic  wife,  to  many 
deprivations  of  domestic  comfort,  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  labonred  to  carry  into  effect  those 
schemes  so  beneficial  to  emigrants,  so  honour¬ 
able  to  onr  country's  institutions,  and  so  elevat¬ 
ing  to  the  moral  and  social  eondition  of  our 
Australian  colonies. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Chisholm  resided  for  some 
time  at  Livcrpoid ;  and  two  years  after  their 
marriam  they  sailed  for  India,  their  destination 
being  Madnis.  How  gratifying  would  this 
change  of  scene  and  society  have  been  to  most 
females  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  and  lieauty 
— the  softening  influence  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
East,  the  glitter  and  enchantment  of  military 
life,  the  “  gay  and  festive”  scenes,  the  charms  of 
polished  society,  the  continned  round  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  change  of  excitement,  and  a  life 
of  ease,  elegance,  and  refinement !  At  Madras, 
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Mrs.  Chisholm  fonnd  the  young  girls  nnd 
orphans  of  the  poor  soldiers  trained,  from 
association  in  the  barracks, 'in  ignorance  and 
vice.  She  proposed  a  rei  irdy  hy  forming  a 
sch(X)l  fur  their  education  aod  the  Uiuching 
them  domestic  duties,  lo  ctfect  this  good 
work  thoroughly,  she  nnd  iier  hnsband  gave 
up  a  comfortable  residence,  and  removed 
to  a  house  near  the  barracks,  in  order  that 
rsonal  superinUmdenee  might  be  afforded, 
any  of  Mrs.  Chisholm’s  fiuthionable  friends 
now  ceased  to  visit  her,  from  the  dread  of 
infection  arising  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
neighlmurhood.  The  l)euefirial  effects  of  the 
8ch(X)l  s(K>n  became  apparent ;  and  many  sol¬ 
diers  who  liad  young  wives  untutored  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  other  domestic  duties,  begged  fur 
their  lulmission'to  gain  “useful  knowledge.” 
The  “school  of  industry”  was  soon  removed 
to  a  distance  from  the  baneful  examples  of  the 
barracks,  aud  manv  non-commissioned  officers 
sought  fur  wives  from  the  industriously-edu- 
cat^  girls,  wliile  their  value  as  servants  was 
duly  appreciated.  Mrs.  Chisholm  collected 
subscriptions  fur  the  support  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  :  the  governor  of  the  presidency  subscribed 
£ilU,  and  in  a  few  days  this  lady,  inde&tigable 
in  a  good  cause,  raised  2UtX)  rupees.  It  is  now 
a  useful  establishment,  protecting  the  virtue  of 
youth,  and  giving  a  userul  education  and  indus¬ 
trious  habits  to  those  who  have  but  their  con¬ 
duct  and  labour  as  a  fortune  to  enter  on  the 
battle  of  life. 

In  1838,  Captain  Chisholm  with  his  family 
left  India  in  search  of  health,  and  visited  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  South  AustnUia,  and  finally 
settled  at  Sydney.  In  I84ri  Captain  Chisholm 
luid  to  rejoin  his  regiment ;  but,  fur  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  his  familv,  he  left  them  in 
Australia,  a  few  miles  from  Sydney. 

The  system  of  emigration  to  Sydney  then 
prevailing  startled  Mrs.  Chisholm.  She  saw 
around  her  nothing  but  danger  and  vice.  Young 
women  were  brought  from  England,  and  cost 
unprotected  on  the  shores  of  a  foreign  country : 
their  services  were  not  required  in  the  town, 
and  they  had  no  friend  to  advise  them  where 
or  how  to  procure  an  honourable  living.  No 
one  told  them  how  they  would  he  appreciated 
by  the  small  farmers  in  the  country,  aud  thus 
many  were  led  to  adopt  an  idle  life. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  writes ;  “  At  the  Government 
depot  in  England,  we  find  congregated  together 
brokeu-up  families ;  young  couples  without 
children,  or  single  young  women,  {lerliaps  per¬ 
fect  strangers  to  all  around  them ;  each  party 
leaving  behind  them,  iu  all  probability,  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  Ike.,  witliout  almost  any  hope 
of  re-union.  Here  is  a  mass  of  human  beings 


inwardly  lamenting  their  separation  from  those 
most  dear  to  them ;  they  go  on  board  under 
harrowed  feelings,  and  the  young  women  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  matron,  who  is 
viewed  as  a  very  subordinate  character.  These 
arc  trying  situations  for  human  nature,  and  a 
dangerous  jHisition  for  yonng  women  to  find 
themselves  in  ;  fur  amongst  these  there  exists 
no  common  feeling  except  that  of  p<‘rfect  in¬ 
difference  to  each  other.  The  innocent  and 
the  helpless  stand  there  exjioscd  to  the  wiles 
of  the  snarer.  Who  has  nut  been  shocked  by 
the  frightful  details  wc  have  read  in  the  public 
pa|)crs,  how  orphan  after  orphan  had  lieen  vic¬ 
timised  on  board  emigrant-ships  by  men  ciUling 
themselves  Christians?  how  modest  maidens 
have  been  brutalised  over  and  insulted  by  those 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  protect  them  ?” 

“Upon  the  voyage  being  i-ompleted,”  says 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  in  Imr  appeal  to  the  clergy  of 
Sydney,  “  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  I  know 
is  the  practice  of  young  women  being  allowed 
to  make  engagements  on  board  ship.  Some 
families  of  high  respectability  do  engage  ser¬ 
vants  in  this  way  ;  but  1  also  know  tliat  some 
people,  of  the  very  worst  clusracter,  go  there 
and  engage  servants — servants?  No!  They 
arc  not  required  as  servants — they  are  not 
wanted  to  work.  Many,  I  know,  have  Iieen 
taken  to  houses  of  the  worst  character  the  first 
day  of  their  arrival.  Shall  this  evil  (xmtinue? 
God  forbid !  Bad  women  go  on  Iwurd  ship 
with  impunity :  how  can  the  captain  or  surgeon 
be  expected  to  know  them  ?  They  judge  from 
appearances.  A  silk  dress,  a  little  talk  about 
attending  church  on  a  Suuday,  and  the  pemr 
girl  gets  high  wages,  leads  an  idle  life,  visits 
the  theatre,  dresses  well,  and  leads  some  of  her 
shipmates  into  the  same  hands.  Some  say  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  prevent  this  system — 
others  say,  of  the  ladies :  tliut  it  is  a  duty  that 
ought  to  be  met  few  will  deny.” 

Mrs.  Chisholm  took  some  of  the  ])uor  friend¬ 
less  girls  to  her  ow  n  home  for  protection,  having 
at  one  time  as  many  as  nine  living  with  her. 
She  found  she  had  but  small  means  to  cope  with 
so  great  an  evil ;  still  she  resolved  tliat  she 
would  nut  cease  until  she  hud  removed  such  a 
stain  from  a  British  colony.  She  appealed  to 
the  governor,  who  answered  with  official  cau¬ 
tion  ;  next  to  the  press,  who  bravely  seconded 
her ;  to  the  clerfn,  who  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  the  evil,  but  the  difficulty  of  sub¬ 
duing  it;  and,  lastly,  to  her  own  sex,  who 
formed  a  committee,  and  expressed  themselves 
as  “  feeling  an  interest  iu  the  work.” 

Still  prejudice,  lukewanuness,  and  doubt, 
harassed  her  in  body  aud  mind.  Tlie  governor 
thought  her  a  “  lady  labouriug  under  amiable 
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deiusionH Imt  she  ijersevered,  and  ultimately, 
in  1841,  she  had  granted  to  her  part  of  a 
wooden  huildinf;  as  a  “  Home”  for  female  emi- 
irrants,  ujion  promising:  that  the  Government 
should  not  l)e  put  to  any  expense.  Giving  up 
her  pretty  eottajfe,  she  placed  her  children  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Galvin,  a  lady  well-known  in 
New  South  Wales,  hut  only  known  to  us  as 
“the  most  sensihle  woman”  Mrs.  Chisholm 
ever  knew,  and  “  one  whose  steadiness  of  mind 
comforted”  her  under  her  (greatest  trials. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  her  family,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  took  up  her  abode  in  a  room  seven 
feet  square,  without  a  fireplace,  and  infested 
with  nits,  that  her  eye  might  always  lie  on  those 
whom  she  undertook  to  protect. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  found  there  were  600  females 
in  a  destitute  condition  in  Sydney.  The  Hume 
soon  became  filled  ;  and  therefore  she  oiiencd  a 
registry -office  for  servants. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  also  established  an  office  for 
the  engagement  of  married  men  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  drew  up  a  form  of  agreement,  that  there 
might  he  no  disjmte  lietween  the  employer  and 
the  employed.  She  also  established  six  hraneh 
Homes.  In  some  evidence  she  gave  liefore  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1847,  she  says,  “  I  should  not 
feel  the  interest  I  do  in  female  emigration,if  I  did 
not  look  beyond  providing  families  with  female 
servants — if  I  did  not  know  how  mncli  they  are 
required  as  wives,  and  how  mueli  moral  good 
they  may  do  as  wives.” 

Siometimes  accompanied  with  young  women 
only,  and  at  others  hy  a  few  men  in  addition, 
Mrs.  Chisholm  frequently  went  journeys  into 
the  bush  of  from  seventy  to  two  hundred  miles. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  says — 

“  When  the  public  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  effect  of  my  system,  they  came 
forward  and  enabled  me  to  go  on.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  the  amount 
of  about  £150.  I  met  with  great  assistance 
from  the  country  committees.  The  squatters 
and  settlers  were  always  willing  to  give  me  con¬ 
veyance  for  the  people.  The  country-people 
always  supplied  provisions.  Mr.  William  BrM- 
ley,  a  native  of  the  colony,  authorised  me  to 
draw  upon  him  for  money,  provisions,  horses, 
or  anything  I  might  require;  but  the  people 
met  my  efforts  so  readily  that  I  had  no  neeeasity 
to  draw  upon  him  for  a  sixpence.  At  public 
inns  the  females  were  sheltered,  and  I  was  pro¬ 
visioned  mvself  without  charge:  my  personal 
expenses  during  my  seven  years’  service 
amounted  to  only  £I  18s.  6(f.” 

There  are  many  interesting,  amusing,  and 
characteristic  adventures  related  of  Mrs.  Chis¬ 
holm,  in  her  journeys  through  the  bush,  as 
likewise  a  few  matrimonial  anecdotes,  but  for 


which  we  have  no  space  here.  S|ieaking  of  her 
first  interview  with  the  Governor,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  “  Home,”  she  says: — 

“  When  I  saw  his  Excellency  regarding  the 
establishment  of  ‘The  Home,’  I  observed  that 
there  were  many  hundreds  more  females  in 
Sydney  than  were  registered;  and  that,  if  they 
were  jiroteeted  on  their  arrival,  and  sent  into 
the  interior,  in  six  months  they  would  lie  mar¬ 
ried.  His  Exeellcney  exclaimed,  with  some 
a.stonishment,  ‘Am  1  to  find  the  settlers  wivesP’’’ 
In  1845  Mrs.  Cliisholm  was  joined  hy  her 
worthy  husband,  who  ardently  devoted  himself 
to  carrying  into  effect  the  lienefieial  projects  of 
his  wife,  and  has  since  continued  to  share  in  the 
lalamrs  so  productive  of  gcHid  to  the  rajiidly- 
rising  colonies  of  Australia. 

It  would  be  wrong,  even  in  this  slight  sketch, 
to  omit  a  notice  of  one  of  the  most  singular 
works  of  mercy  that  ever  was  performed  hy  a 
female,  as  it  displays  an  amount  of  moral 
courage  alike  rare  and  admirable.  The  streets 
of  Sydney  were  crowded  by  females  whom 

{loverty  or  treachery  had  eausm  to  be  outcasts 
rom  virtuous  six-iety  ;  seventy-six  of  this  class 
were  removed  and  provided  for,  only  seven  re¬ 
turning  to  the  paths  of  vice. 

Ineessantlv  from  1839  until  1846  did  Mrs. 
Chisholm  la^xmr  for  the  lienefit  of  the  jioor 
colonist,  and  the  elevation  of  the  moral  tone  of 
the  eolonv,  and  with  trium]diant  success, 
achieved  with  great  liodily  exertion  and  jiersoiial 
discomfort,  but  unswerving  perseverance.  On 
one  oeeasion,  when  returning  home  from  set¬ 
tling  some  females,  her  horse  took  fright,  and 
she  was  thrown  over  a  precipice  many  feet  high. 
She  was  confined  to  her  home  from  this  accident 
for  some  time,  and  now  suffers  in  consequence. 
When  aliout  to  leave  Australia,  a  colonist, 
alluding  to  this  eircumstance,  made  her  promise 
to  return,  reminding  her  that  they  claimed  her 
as  their  own,  as  she  was  the  only  person  who 
had  hied  and  lieen  wounded  in  their  service. 

The  last  great  work  before  taking  her  depar¬ 
ture  for  England,  in  which  she  was  aided  by  her 
husband,  was  the  collection  of  “Voluntary 
Information  from  the  People  of  New  South 
Wales,”  “  to  make  known  to  a  British  public 
the  resources  of  the  Australian  cidonies ;  to 
furnish  the  labourer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
capitalist  with  information  that  can  be  depended 
upon  ;  to  point  out  obstructions  to  emigration 
which  ought  to  be  removed ;  and  to  expose  evils 
which  ought  to  be  eradicated.  ...  To  sup¬ 
ply  flock-masters  with  shepherds  is  a  good 
work !  To  supply  those  shepherds  with  wives 
is  a  better  1 1  To  find  employment  for  families 
that  will  enable  them  to  rear  a  well-fed  peasantry 
is  a  OoA-like  undertaking. 
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The  information  collected  was  “  Brief  Bio- 
)(raphieg  ”  of  settlers  and  servants,  taken  down 
in  tlieir  own  words,  in  answer  to  a  list  of  printed 
questions. 

In  Februarj’,  1846,  the  authorities  of  Sydney 
called  a  public  meeting  to  pass  an  address  to 
Mrs.  Chisbolm  and  present  her  with  a  testi¬ 
monial  on  her  departure  to  Enfrland ;  150 
Kuineas  were  immediately  suliscrihed.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  this  sum,  Mrs.  Chisholm  said  she 
accepted  it  to  devote  it  to  their  service  by  re¬ 
storing  wives  to  their  husbands,  and  children 
to  their  parents. 

On  arriving  in  England  she  printed  a 
pamphlet,  and  addressed  it  to  Earl  Grey, 
entitled  “Emigration  and  Transportation  rela¬ 
tively  Considered.”  In  this  she  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  emancipist  who  had  been  forced 
from  bis  wife  and  family,  who  was  now  a  vir¬ 
tuous  and  jirosperous  man,  but  living  in  a  hor¬ 
rible  state  of  iiachelorbood,  or  driven  unwil¬ 
lingly  to  a  violation  of  the  commaudmeuts  of 
G<al. 

Mrs.  Chisbolm  is  not  content  with  the  polite 
answers  of  public  functionaries ;  but  when  once 
her  mind  is  .set  u]Km  obtaining  some  licnetit  for 
those  to  whom  she  has  devoted  herself,  she  fol¬ 
lows  up  the  subject  by  unremitting  personal 
application,  and  in  the  rase  of  the  emanripists 
she  did  not  cease  to  visit  Downing-street  until 
Government  yielded  by  accepting  her  list  of  the 
wives  of  convicts  on  tickets-of-leave  anxious  to 
join  their  husbands.  Captain  Chisludm  became 
res|ionsible  for  their  expenses,  and  they  were 
demmtebed  from  Woolwiidi. 

The  ebildrrn  of  parents  tmi  poor  to  jiay  for 
their  iiassage  out, or  more  than  tlic  Government 
would  send,  weretlie  objects  of  Mrs.  Cbisbolm's 
solicitude ;  and  they  were  forwarded  at  the 
expense  of  tlic  Colonial  Government. 

From  her  evidence  liefore  the  House  of  Lords,  j 
a  despatch  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  impressing  | 
upon  him  the  importance  of  making  proper 
provision  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  I 
female  emigrants.  The  safe  transmission  of 
small  sums  from  emigrants  to  their  friends  in 
the  mother  country  was  also  made  a  subject  of 
Government  arrangement,  on  Mrs.  Chisholm's 
recommendation;  and  her  latest  efforts  have 
been  for  the  establishment  of  post-office  orders 
between  this  country  and  the  colony.  This  also 
has  been  granted,  and  only  waits  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

The  Family  Colonisation  Loan  Society  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Chisliolm,  to  enable  people 
of  slender  means,  by  small  instalments,  to  pay 
the  amount  of  their  passage,  and  to  send  out 
an  independent  class  of  emigrants — not  mere 


serfs.  Another  great  object  of  this  society  was 
I  a  re-union  of  families.  A  small  loan  was 
'  granted,  to  be  repaid  in  the  colony  in  the  course 
I  of  two  years.  From  Septemlier,  1850,  to  July, 
1853,  seven  vessels  were  despatched,  containing 
1,388  adults,  475  children,  and  68  infants;  a 
total  of  1,831  souls.  This  society  has  branches 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Australia. 

In  1850,  Mrs.  Chisholm  issued  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  the  “  A.  B.  C.  of  Colonisation,”  in 
which  she  vividly  points  out  the  evils  of  the 
existing  mode  of  emigration.  This  work,  and 
the  examples  of  the  eeouomy,  healtli,  and 
morality,  conseiiuent  on  her  plans  of  emigration, 
as  proved  in  the  vessels  she  despatch^,  ulti¬ 
mately  told  with  effect  on  the  Government,  and 
led  to  an  improved  system  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  I’arliament,  entitled  “The  Passenger  Aet.” 
There  yet  exist  many  evils,  but  we  much  mistake 
the  cliaraeter  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  if  she  leaves 
the  shores  of  this  country  without  seeing  them 
in  sucli  a  train  as  to  lead  to  their  rectification. 

In  carrying  out  all  these  great  works  with 
scanty  means,  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  has 
been  satrrific^;  the  doors  of  Mrs.  Chisholm’s 
bumble  abode  have  licen  thrown  open  to  the 
public;  advice  has  been  given  with  freedom  and 
truth ;  no  one  has  been  repulsed,  and  the  [loor 
met  with  sym|iathy  and  tenderness.  An  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  eorresjiondrnce  has  lieen  sus¬ 
tained,  meetings  attended,  and  answers  given  to 
innumerable  (tersonal  applications. 

In  1851,  Captain  Ciiisholm  proceeded  to 
Austridia,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  his  wife  to  “build 
a  bridge  of  humanity  ”  between  this  country  and 
the  colony ;  and  faithfully  lias  he  lalioured  in 
the  good  cause,  re-uniting  ]iarents  to  ebildren, 
and  children  to  parents.  He  has  forwarded 
many  thousand  (lounds  from  fortunate  labourers 
to  enable  their  friends  to  come  out  and  perfect 
the  family  circle.  Most  arduous  has  been  the 
labour  of  Captain  Chisholm,  and  great  bis  sacri¬ 
fices.  His  exertions  have  been  enormous ;  and 
all  has  been  done  cheerfully  and  gratuitously, 
without  the  aid  even  of  a  clerk  or  messenger. 
We  lately  read  in  a  Melbourne  paper  that  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  bishops,  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
met  and  liegged  Captain  Chisholm  to  continue 
his  residence  in  that  town,  and  not  remove  to 
another  field  of  labour,  as  he  had  intimated  to 
be  his  intention. 

During  the  mania  that  rsqced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1853,  of  emigrating  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  commonly  called  the  “gold  fever,”  it  was 
truly  astonishing  the  amount  of  business  per¬ 
formed,  and  bodily  fatigue  endured,  by  Mrs. 
Chisholm ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  large 
amount  of  public  business,  and  frequent  annoy- 
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•nces  from  scanty  funds,  illiberal  prejudices,  and 
pett)’  jralonsies,  one  duty  she  continued  reli- 
gionsly  to  perform  in  her  slight  intervals  of 
rest,  and  that  was  the  training  of  the  minds  of 
her  children  in  those  principles  Iwlieved  to  bn 
most  conducive  to  their  moral,  earthly,  and 
eternal  welfare.  All  the  vast  accumulation  of 
exciting  business  never  yet  distracted  the  eye 
and  mind  of  the  mother  from  her  most  sacred 
charge.  Those  who  have  had  the  plea.sure  of 
anaennaintaneewiththe  family  circle  remember 
with  delight  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  pure  and  warm  devotion  expressed 
by  thought,  action,  and  word  for  their  honoured 
parents.  The  pecnli.arity  of  Mrs.  Chisholm’s 
tear-hing  of  her  children  consists  in  rerdting  to 
them  tales  in  which  faults  are  exposed  and 
gently  <’hid,  and  virtues  portrayed  and  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
has  lieen  the  great  Ijenefactress  of  the  poor  and 
neglected  soldiers’  orjdians  in  India.  She  broke 
through  the  Imundaries  of  limited  urban  em¬ 
ployment  for  men  and  women  in  Australia,  and 
tanght  the  Government  that  where  there  was 
land,  and  laljour  placed  upon  it,  there  Provi¬ 
dence  teemed  forth  his  precious  gifts — that 
wives  and  children  were  “  God’s  poliee,”  imd  to 
have  a  moral,  steady,  intelligent  people,  they 
must  be  present.  Australia,  under  her  exertions, 
no  longer  seemed  composeil  of  a  few  towns  and 
a  few  distant  sheep  and  cattle-stations,  but 
develoi)ed  an  immense  eountry  waiting  for  the 
thrifty  and  laborious  to  render  it  a  laud  of 
“milk  and  honey,”  capable  of  receiving  and 
rendering  happy  millions  who  struggled  fruit¬ 
lessly  in  older  eonntries.  The  natural  ties  of 
humanity  that  had  Wn  snapped  asunder  she 
has  ceaselessly  toiled  to  re-unite ;  and  no  one,  be 
they  from  a  palace  or  a  cottage,  who  traverses 
the  wide  ocean  to  the  new  quarter  of  the  globe, 
can  enter  a  vessel,  and,  on  the  voyage,  not  feel 
the  influence  of  this  noble  lady’s  Christian 
exertions  in  comparative  freedom  from  infec¬ 
tions,  fevers,  diseases,  and  death.  She  has 
earned  for  herself  undying  fame ;  and  we  should 
not  allow  her  to  pass  to  her  tomb,  as  too  many 
of  “  Nature’s  nobles”  have,  w  ithout  a  testimony 
to  her  virtues  while  living.  She  seeks  not 
earthly  reward — she  never  expects  even  wordy 
gratitude ;  hut  still  let  ns  hope  she  is  often 
remembered  in  the  earnest  prayers  of  those  to 
whom  she  has  lieen  a  kind  and  a  noble  bene¬ 
factress. 


Tbebx  are  some  connoisaenrs  that  would  give  a 
hundred  p  unds  for  the  painted  head  of  a  beggar 
who  would  threaten  the  living  mendicant  with 
the  stocks. 


THE  STEPMOTHER. 

Tbe  villagers  of  N - well  remember  the 

sad  morning  when  the  bell  tolled  for  the  death  of 
Emma,  the  once  beautiful,  lovely,  and  beloved 
wife  of  Judge  Allston.  Many  a  face  was 
:  shadowed,  many  a  heart  was  in  mourning  on 
that  day;  iorshewhohadgonesocarlytuherrest 
had  endeared  herself  to  many  by  her  goodness, 
gentleness,  and  the  beauty  of  her  blameless  life. 

I  She  had  been  declining  fur  a  long  time,  and  yet 
'  she  seemed  to  have  died  suddenly  at  last,  so 
I  diflicult,  so  almost  inqKjssible  it  was  fur  those 
who  loved  her  to  prepare  their  hearts  fur  that 
fearful  1)ereavement,  tliat  imme:isurable  loss. 

Mrs.  Allston  left  four  ehildren — Isalad,  the 
eldest,  an  intellectual,  gencrous-ht*rted  girl  of 
,  seventeen,  not  beauti&l,  but  thoroughly  noble¬ 
looking;  Frank,  a  fine  boy  of  twelve;  Emma, 
“  the  Ixianty,”  a  child  of  seven  ;  and  Eddie,  the 
baby,  a  delir^e  infant,  only  about  a  year  old. 

Judge  Allston  was  a  man  of  uatnrally  strong 
and  quick  fta'Iings,  but  one  who  had  acquired 
a  rem.arkablc  control  over  expression,  a  calm¬ 
ness  and  reserve  of  manner  often  misbiken  for 
hauteur  and  insensibility.  He  was  idoue  with 
his  wife  when  she  died.  Isabel,  wearied  with 
long  watching,  had  lain  down  for  a  little  rest, 
and  was  sleeping  with  the  children ;  and  the 
mother,  even  in  that  hour,  tenderlv  caring  for 
them,  would  not  that  they  should  lie  waked. 
The  last  struggle  was  brief  but  terrible ;  the 
spirit  seem  tom  painfully  from  its  human  tene¬ 
ment — the  immortal  rent  its  way  forth  from 
imprisoning  mortality.  Yet  he,  the  husband 
and  lover,  preserved  his  calmness  through  all ; 
and  when  the  last  jiainful  breath  had  Iieen 
panted  out  on  the  still  air  of  midnight,  he  laid 
the  dear  head  he  had  been  supiiortiug  against 
his  breast  gently  down  on  the  jullow — kissed 
the  cold,  damp  forehead  and  still  li])8  of  the 
love  of  his  youth,  and  tlN-n,  summoning  an 
attendant,  turned  away  and  sought  his  room, 
where  alone  and  in  darkness  he  wrestled  with 
the  angel  of  sorrow — wept  the  sw  ift,  tears  of 
liis  anguish,  aud  lacerated  his  heart  with  all 
the  vain  regrets  and  wild  reproaches  of  bereaved 
iiffection.  Rut  with  the  coming  of  morning 
came  serenity  and  resignation  ;  and  then 
he  led  his  children  into  the  silent  chamlier 
where  lay  their  mother,  already  clad  in  the 
garments  of  the  grave.  Then,  too,  he  w  as  calm 
— holding  the  fainting  Isabel  in  his  arms,  and 
gently  hushing  the  passionate  outcries  of  Eiuma 
.and  frank.  He  was  never  seen  to  weep  until 
the  first  earth  fell  upon  the  coffin,  aud  then  he 
covered  up  his  face  and  8obl)ed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Allston  was  not  laid  in  the  village 
churchyard,  but  was  buried,  at  her  own  re<|uest. 
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within  an  arlx>ur,  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
She  said  it  would  not  seem  that  she  was  thrust 
out  from  her  home,  if  the  light  from  her  own 
window  shone  out  toward  her-  mve ;  and  that 
she  half  believed  the  Imloved  voice  of  her 
husband,  and  the  singing  of  her  daughter,  and 
the  laughter  of  her  children  would  come  to  her, 
where  she  hay, with  her  favourite  flowers  about 
her,  and  the  birds  she  had  fed  and  protected 
bnilding  their  nests  above  her  in  the  vines. 

Rlicn  the  stunning  weight  of  sorrow, its  flrst 
distraction  end  desolation,  had  been  taken  from 
the  hfe  and  spirit  of  Isabel  Allston,  one  clear 
and  noble  purpose  took  complete  possession  of 
her  mind.  She  would  fill  the  dear  place 
of  her  mother  in  the  honsehold ;  she  would  con¬ 
sole  and  care  for  her  poor  father;  she  would 
love  yet  more  tenderly  her  young  brother  and 
sister,  and  bind  up  their  bruised  hearts,  so  early 
crushed  by  affliction.  She  would  lie  a  mother  to 
the  babe,  who  had  almost  felt  the*bosom  which 
had  lieen  its  first  resting-place  grow  cold  against 
its  little  cheek,  and  hard  and  insensible  to  its 
“  waxen  touches,”  now  that  the  voice  which 
had  hushed  it  to  its  first  slumbers  had  sunk  low  , 
faltered,  and  grown  still  for  ever,  and  the  kind 
eyes  which  first  shone  over  its  awaking,  the 
stars  of  love’s  heaven,  had  suddenly  darkened 
and  gone  out  in  death. 

After  this,  it  was  indeed  beautiful  to  see 
Isabel  in  her  home.  There  she  seemed  to  live 
many  lives  in  one.  She  superintended  all  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  and  honsehold  arrangements  with 
admirable  courage  and  judgment.  Her  father 
never  missed  any  of  bis  accustomed  comforts, 
and  her  brother  and  sister  were  as  ever  neatly 
dressed,  and  well  taught  and  controlled.  Hut 
on  the  liaby  she  lavished  most  of  her  attention 
and  loving  care.  She  took  him  to  her  own 
bed — she  un-ssed,  and  liathed,  and  fed  him,  and 
carried  him  with  her  in  all  her  walks  and  rides. 
And  she  was  soon  richly  rewarded  by  seeing 
little  Eddie  become,  from  an  exceedingly  small, 
fragile  infant,  a  well-sized,  blooming  boy,  not 
stout  or  remarkably  vigorous  indeed,  but  quite 
healthful  and  active.  The  child  was  passionately 
fond  of  his  “  mamma,”  as  he  was  taught  to  call 
Isabel.  Though  rather  imperious  and  relx-llious 
toward  others,  he  yielded  to  a  word  from  her 
at  any  time.  At  evening  she  could  summon 
him  from  the  wildest  play  to  prepare  him  for 
his  bath  and  bed ;  and  afterward  he  w  ould  twine 
bis  little  arms  about  her  neck,  and  cover  her 
cheeks,  lips,  and  forehead  with  his  good-night 
kisses,  then  drop  his  sunny  head  on  her  shoulder 
and  fall  asleep,  often  with  one  of  her  glossy  ring¬ 
lets  twined  aliout  his  small  rosy  fingers.  At  the 
very  break  of  day,  the  little  fellow  would  lie 
awake,  striding  over  poor  Isabel,  as  she  vainly 


strove  for  another  brief,  delicions  doze — pulling 
at  her  long,  black  eyelashes,  and  peeping  under 
the  drowsy  lids,  or  shouting  into  her  half-dream¬ 
ing  ear  his  vociferous  “  Good  morning !” 

dud  Frank  and  Emma  found  ever  in  their 
sister-mother  ready  sympathy,  patient  sweetness, 
and  the  most  affectionate  (xmnsel.  They  were 
never  left  to  feel  the  crushing  neglect,  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  desolation,  of  orphanage ;  and  they 
were  happy  and  affectionate  in  return  for  nil 
dear  Isabd’s  goodness  and  faithfulness.  Yet 
were  they  never  taught  to  forget  their  mother, 
gone  from  them,  neither  to  speak  of  her 
always  with  sorrow  and  solemnity.  Her  name 
was  often  on  their  young  Ups,  and  her  memory 
kept  green  and  glowing  in  their  tender  hearts. 
Her  grave  in  the  garden  arliour — what  a  dear, 
familiar  place!  There  sprang  the  first  blue 
violets  of  spring — there  bloomed  the  last  pale 
clinsantbeniums  of  autumn — theif  sweet  Sab¬ 
bath  hymns  and  pravers  were  repeated  by 
childish  voices,  wliicli  struggled  up  through 
tears — there,  morning  after  morning,  were 
reverently  laid  bright,  fragrant  wrcatlis  which 
kept  quite  fresh  till  far  into  the  hot  summer- 
day  on  that  sbadi-d  mound — and  there,  innu¬ 
merable  timiw,  was  the  iieloveduame  kissed  in 
sorrowful  emotion  by  those  warm  lips,  which 
half  shrank  as  they  touched  the  txild  marble,  so 
like  her  lips  when  they  had  hist  kissed  them. 

Thus  passed  two  years  over  that  bereaved 
family — over  Judge  AUston,  grown  a  cheerful 
man,  though  one  still  marked  by  great  reserve 
of  manner— over  his  noble  daughter  Isaliel, 
happy  in  the  perfect  (lerformaucc  of  her  whole 
duty— and  over  the  children,  the  good  and 
lieautiful  children, whom  an  angcl-mothcr  might 
have  smiled  unon  from  heaven. 

It  happened  that  this  third  summer  of  his 
widowhood  Judge  Allston  spent  more  time 

than  ever  licforc  at  the  city  of  S - ,  the 

county-seat,  and  the  place  where  lay  mi^  of 
his  professional  duties.  But  it  was  rumoured 
that  there  was  an  unusual  attraction  in  that 
town — one  apart  from,  and  quite  independent 
of^  the  claims  ,of  business  and  the  pursuits  of 
ambition.  It  was  said  that  the  thoughtful  and 
dignified  judge  had  sometimes  licen  seen  walk¬ 
ing  and  riding  with  a  certain  tall  and  slender 
woman  in  deep  mourning,  probably  a  widow, 
but  still  young  and  beautiful. 

At  Icn^h,  an  officious  family  firiend  came  to 
Isabel  and  iuformed  her,  without  much  delicacy 
or  circumlocution,  of  the  prevalent  rumours ; 
thus  giving  her  the  first  inkhng  of  a  state  of 
affairs  which  must  have  a  senons  bearing  on 
her  own  welfare  and  happiness — her  first  inti¬ 
mation  that  she  might  soon  be  caDed  upon  to 
resign  her  place  to  a  stranger,  a  stepmother  I 
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TAu  had  been  her  lecret  fear ;  to  guard  against  charoes  to  show  towards  Mrs.  Allston  from 
the  necessity  of  this,  she  had  stmnled  with  the  first,  if  not  the  tenderness  and  affection  of 
grief  and  weariness,  and  manifold  discourage-  a  daughter, the  res))cctandronsideration  dueto 
menta— had  laboured  uncomplainingly,  and  the  wife  of  your  father.  This,  at  least,  I  shall 
piwed  without  ceasing  for  patience  aud  strength,  exact  from  all  my  children,  if  it  he  not,  as  I 
Pale  and  still  listened  Isabel,  while  her  zea-  fervently  hope  it  will  be,  given  willingly  and 
lous  friend  went  on,  warming  momently  with  gracefully.” 

her  subject,  commenting  severely  on  the  heart-  When  Isabel  found  strength  and  voice  to 
less  machinations  of  “  the  widow”  who,  though  read  this  letter  of  her  father’s  aloud,  the  un- 


only  a  poor  music-teacher,  had  set  herself,  with 
her  eoquettish  arts,  to  ensnare  a  man  of  the 
wealth,  and  station,  and  years  of  Judge  Allston. 
Isabel  was  silent ;  but  she  wiithed  at  the 
thought  of  her  father,  with  all  his  intellect  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  becoming  the  dupe  of 
a  vain,  designing  woman.  W’hen  her  visitor 
had  left,  Isabel  flew  to  her  room,  flung  herself 
into  a  chair,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  wept  as  she  had  not  wept  since  the  first 
dark  days  of  her  sorrow.  Isabel  had  grown  up 
with  a  deep,  peculiar  prejudice  against  step¬ 
mothers  ;  probably  from  knowing  that  the 
childhood  and  girlhood  of  her  own  idolised 
mother  had  lieen  cruelly  darkened  and  saddened 
by  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  one ;  and 
now  there  was  bitterness  and  sharp  pain  in 
the  thought  that  those  dear  children,  for  she 
cared  little  for  herself,  must  lie  subjected  to 
the  “  iron  rule  ”  of  an  unloving  and  alien  heart. 

But  she  soon  resolutely  calmed  down  the 
tumult  of  feeling,  as  she  would  fain  keep  her 
trouble  from  tbe  children,  while  there  still  re¬ 
mained  a  blessed  uncertainty.  Yet  she  slept 
little  that  night,  but  folded  Eddie,  her  balic, 
closer  and  closer  to  her  breast,  and  wept  over 
him  till  his  light  curls  were  heavy  with  her 
tears. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Tuesday,  while 
Isabel  sat  at  breakfast  with  the  children,  a  letter 
was  brought  in,  directed  to  her.  It  was  from 

her  father,  at  55 - .  Isabel  trembled  as  she 

read,  and  at  the  last  grew  very  pale,  and  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand.  As  she  had  feared,  that 
letter  contained  a  brief  and  dignified  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  her 
father.  There  was  no  natural  embarrassment 
exhibited ;  there  was  no  apology  made  for 
this  being  tbe  first  intimation  to  his  family  of 
an  event  of  so  great  moment  to  them — such 
things  were  not  in  his  way,  not  in  character. 
He  wrote :  “  Cecilia  Weston,  whom  I  have  now 
known  nearly  two  years,  and  of  whom  you 
may  have  heard  me  speak,  is  a  noble  woman, 
the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  whom  I  con¬ 
sidered  fully  competent  to  fill  your  dear 
mother’s  place.  .  .  .  We  are  to  have  a  strictly 
private  wedding,  on  Saturday  morning  next, 
and  will  be  with  you  in  the  evening.  To  you, 
Isabel,  my  dear  child,  I  trust  I  need  give  no 


expected  intelligence  which  it  contained  was 
received  with  blank  amazement  and  troubled 
silence.  Tliis  was  first  broken  by  the  pas¬ 
sionate  and  impetuous  little  Emma,  who  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  flashing  eyes  and  gleaming  teeth, 
“I  won’t  have  a  new  mother  I  I  won’t  have 
any  mother  but  Isabel  I  I  hate  that  Cecilia 
Weston,  and  I’ll  tell  her  so  the  very  first  thing ! 

I  won’t  let  her  kiss  me,  and  I  won’t  kiss  papa 
if  he  brings  ber  here.  U  sister,  don’t  ask  her 
to  take  off  her  things  when  slie  comes,  and 
maybe  she  won’t  stay  all  night !” 

“Hush,  hush,  darling!”  said  Isabel.  “I 
think  it  prohable  you  will  like  her  mu  ch.  I 
hear  that  she  is  a  very  beautiful  woman.” 

“No,  I  won’t  like  her!  I  don’t  believe 
she  is  pretty  at  all ;  but  a  cross,  ugly  old  thing 
that  will  scold  me  and  beat  me,  and  make  me 
wear  frights  of  dresses,  and  maylie  cut  off  my 
curls !” 

This  last  moving  picture  was  quite  too  much 
for  “  la'auty,”  and  she  burst  into  tears,  eovering 
her  ringlet^  head  all  up  with  her  inversed 
pinafore. 

Frank,  now  a  tall,  noble-spirited  boy  of  four¬ 
teen,  was  calm  and  manly  under  these  trying 
circumstances,  but  expressed  a  stern  resolve, 
which  he  clenched  by  an  impressive  classical 
oath,  never,  never  to  call  the  unwelcome  stran¬ 
ger  mother.  “  Mrs.  Allston”  would  lie  polite ; 
“  Mrs.  Allston”  would  be  sufficiently  respectful ; 
and  by  that  name,  and  that  only,  would  he  call 
her.  Isaliel  said  nothing,  but  inwardly  resolved 
thusherselfto  address  the  youngwifeofherfather. 

During  this  scene,  little  Eddie,  who  only  un¬ 
derstood  enough  to  perceive  that  something  wan 
wrong,  some  trouble  brewing,  ran  to  his  mamma, 
and,  biding  his  face  in  her  lap,  liepin  to  cry 
verv’  bitterly  and  despairingly.  But  Isniicl  soon 
reconciled  him  to  life,  by  administering  saccha¬ 
rine  consolation  from  the  sugar-lmwl  lieforc  her. 

It  was  finally  with  saddened  and  anxious 
i  spirits  that  the  little  affectionate  family  circle 
I  broke  np  that  morning. 

With  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  necessaiy  pre- 
I  parations,  the  week  passed  rapidly,  and  brought 
I  Saturday  evening,  when  the  Allstons,  with  a 
I  few  family  friends,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
I  the  judge  and  his  fair  bride. 

There  were  not  many  marks  of  festivity  in 
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the  handsome  drawing-room ;  there  was  some¬ 
what  more  light,  pe^aps,  and  a  few  more 
flowers  than  usnal.  Isabel,  who  had  never  laid 
off  monming  for  her  motlier,  wore  to-night  a 
plain  black  silk,  with  a  rich  lace  cape,  and 
white  rose-bnds  in  her  hair;  Emma  was  dressed 
in  a  light-blne  baiige,  with  her  pet  cnrls  float¬ 
ing  abont  her  waist. 

At  length,  rather  late  in  the  evening,  a  car¬ 
riage  was  heard  coming  up  the  avenne,  and 
soon  after  Judge  Allstou  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room,  with  a  tall  and  slender  lady  leaning  on 
his  arm.  Shrinking  from  the  glare  of  light, 
and  with  her  h^  modestly  bowed,  1^. 
Allston  entered,  more  as  a  timid  and  ill-assured 
guest  than  as  the  newlv-appointed  mistress  of 
that  elegant  mansion.  Isauel  advanced  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  presented ;  offered  her  hand 
alone,  but  that  cordially ;  made  some  polite 
inquiries  concerning  the  journey,  and  then 
proceeded  to  assist  the  bride  in  removing  her 
Imnnet  and  shawl.  She  then  called  Emma, 
who  advanced  shvly,  eyeing  the  enemy  askance. 
She  extended  her  hand  in  a  half-oiffident, 
half-defiant  manner ;  but  Mrs.  Allston,  clasping 
it  in  both  of  hers,  lient  down  and  kissed  her, 
smiling^w  she  did  so,  on  the  loveliness  of  that 
face.  The  blood  shot  up  to  the  very  brow  of 
the  child,  as  she  turned  quickly  and  walked  to 
a  distant  window-seat,  where  she  sat,  and 
looked  ont  upon  the  garden.  It  was  a  moon¬ 
light  night,  and  she  could  see  the  arlmur  and 
the  gleaming  of  the  white  tombstone  within, 
and  she  wondered  sadly  if  her  mother,  lying 
therein  her  ^ve,  knew  about  thin  woman, 
and  was  troubled  for  her  children’s  sake. 

Frank  was  presented  by  his  father,  with  mnch 
apparent  pride,  to  his  young  stepmotlier,  who 
looked  searchingly,  thongh  kindly,  into  his 
handsome  yet  serious  face. 

It  was  some  time  before  Isabel  found  the 
opportonity  closely  to  observe  the  person  and 
manner  of  her  father’s  bride.  Mrs.  Allston 
was,  as  I  have  said,  tall,  but  would  not  have 
been  observably  so,  perhaps,  except  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  figure.  Slie  was  grace¬ 
ful  and  gentle  in  her  movements — not  abso¬ 
lutely  brautiful  in  face,  but  very  lovely, 
with  a  most  winning  smile,  and  a  sort  of 
earnest  sadness  in  the  expression  of  her  soft, 
hazel  eyes  which  Isaliel  recognised  at  once 
as  a  spell  of  deep  power — the  spell  which 
had  enthralled  the  heart  of  her  thonghtfiil 
and  nnsnsceptible  father.  She  looked  about 
twenty-five,  and  did  not  look  unsuited  to  Judge 
AUston,  who,  with  the  glow  of  liappiness  light¬ 
ing  up  his  face,  and  sparkling  irom  his  fine 
dark  eyes,  appeared  to  all  far  younger  and 
handsomer  than  usual. 


Isabel  felt  that  her  father  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  reception  which  his  wife  had 
met  from  his  children ;  but  he  did  not  express 
any  dissatisfaction  that  night,  or  ever  after. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstsince  for  Isabel,  in 
her  embarrassed  position,  that  the  next  day  was 
the  Sabbath,  as  goin^  to  church  and  attending 
to  her  household  duties  absorbed  her  time  and 
attention  ;  thus  preventing  any  awkward  tiU- 
ii-Utes  with  one  whose  very  title  of  step 
mother  had  arrayed  her  heart  against  her  in 
suspicion,  and  determined  though  unconscious 
antagouism. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  abont  the  sunset-hour, 
Jud^  Allston  had  been  wont  to  go  with  his 
children  to  visit  the  grave  of  their  mother; 
but  this  Sabbath  evening,  I  need  hardly  say,  he 
was  not  with  them  there. 

**  How  cool  and  shadowy  looks  that  arixmr 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  Miss  Allston 
and  the  children  are !  Let  ns  join  them,  dear 
Charles,”  said  Mrs.  Allston  to  her  husband,  as 
they  two  sat  at  the  pleasant  south  window  of 
their  chamber.  Ju^  Allston  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  said  in  a  lone  tone,  “  That 
arbour,  dear  Cecilia,  is  the  place  where  my 
Emma  lies  buried.”  The  young  wife  looked 
startled  and  somewhat  troubled,  but  said 
nothing. 

On  Monday,  Isabel,  after  showing  her  step 
mother  over  the  house,  resigned  into  her  hands 
the  housekeeper’s  keys,  with  all  the  privileges 
and  dignities  of  domestic  authority. 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  Isiibel  preserved 
the  same  cold,  guarded  manner  toward  her 
stepmother,  thongh  she  often  met  those  soft 
hazel  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a  half-pleading, 
half-reproachful  look,  which  she  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist.  Frank  and  Emma  still  remained 
shyanddistant ;  and"  the liaby,”  constitutionally 
timid,  would  scarcely  look  at  the  stranger-lady, 
who  sought  in  an  anxious,  ill-assured  way  to 
win  its  love  and  confidence.  As  little  Eddie 
shrank  from  those  delicate,  inviting  hands,  and 
clung  abont  Isabel,  she  would  clasp  Him  yet 
closer  to  her  heart,  and  kiss  his  bright  head 
with  passionate  fondness. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Allston’s  piano 
arrived.  This  was  a  great  event  in  the  family, 
for  Isabel  did  not  play,  though  she  sang  very 
sweetly,  and  Frank  and  Emma  had  a  decided 
taste  tor  music.  Mrs.  411ston  was  gifted  with 
a  delicious  voice,  which  she  had  faithfully  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  she  played  with  both  skill  and 
feeling. 

All  the  evening  sat  Judge  Allston,  gazing 


in  spite  of  her  fears  and  prejudices,  and  the 
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children  were  half  beside  themselves  with 
delieht. 

The  next  morning,  as  she  came  in  from  her 
walk,  hearing  music  in  the  parlour,  Isabel  en¬ 
tered,  and  found  her  stepmother  playing  and 
singing  the  “  May  Queen,”  with  Emma  close  at 
her  side,  and  Frank  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  mnsie.  The  touching  words  of  the  song  had 
alreadv  brought  tears;  and  when  it  was  finished, 
Mrs.  Allston  suddenly  dashed  off  into  a  mer^ 
waltz,  and  presently  Frank  was  whirling  Ids 
pretty  sister  round  and  round  the  room,  to  those 
wild,  exhilarating  notes.  When  the  playing 
ceased,  “  Oh,  thank  you,  mother !  ”  said  Emma, 
going  nn  to  Mrs.  Allston.  In  a  moment,  the 
stepmother’s  arms  were  about  the  waist,  and 
her  lips  pressed  against  the  lips  of  the  child. 
That  name,  and  the  glad  embrace  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  struck  the  forelmding  heart  of  Isabel. 
Her  eyes  involuntarily  sought  the  face  of  Frank, 
and  she  was  not  displeased  to  remark  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  his  brow  and  the  slight  curl  of  his  lip. 

But  the  evening  of  the  very  next  day, 
Isabel,  on  entering  the  parlour,  found  Frank 
alone  with  his  Imautiful  stepmother,  sitting 
on  a  low  ottoman  at  her  side,  as  she  half  re¬ 
clined  on  a  soft,  and  leaning  his  head  against 
her  knee,  while  her  soft,  white  fingers  were 
threading  his  wavy,  luxuriant  hair.  Isalml, 
giving  one  startled  glance  at  the  two,  who 
were  chatting  pleasantly  and  familiarly  toother, 
crossed  the  room,  seated  herself  at  a  table,  and 
took  up  a  book.  Presently,  Frank  rose,  and 
came  and  stood  by  her  side.  She  looked  up 
and  murmured,  with  a  sliglitly  reproachful 
smile,  “  Et  tu,  Brute  !"  The  Imy  coloured,  and 
soon  after  lelt  the  room. 

Thus  the  days  wore  on ;  Isabel  feeling  her 
treasures  wrested  one  after  another  from  the 
fond  and  jealous  hidd  of  her  heart ;  sorrowing 
in  secret  over  her  loss,  and  still  pressing  her 
mother’s  holiest  legacy,  her  child,  dear  little 
Eddie,  close  and  closer  to  her  breast. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  hour  came  for  their 
daily  ride,  she  missed  the  child  from  her  room. 
After  looking  through  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
hall,  and  calling  throngh  the  garden,  she 
sought  Mrs.  AUston’s  chamlter,  from  whence, 
as  she  knocked  at  the  door,  she  heard  the  sound 
of  singing  and  laughter.  ”  Come  in !  ”  said  a 
light  musical  voice.  She  opened  the  door 
hastily,  and  there  s.at  little  traitorous  Eddie  in 
his  stepmother’s  lap,  playing  with  her  long, 
auburn  ringlets,  while  she  sang  him  merry 
songs  and  nursery-rhymes. 

“  Eddie!”  exclaimed  Label  somewhat  sharjdy, 
“yon  must  come  with  mamma,  and  be  dressed  for 
a  ride.” 

“  No,  no,”  cried  the  perverse  cliild,  “I  don’t 


want  to  ride  1  I’d  rather  stay  with  my  pretty 
new  mamma,  and  hear  her  sing  about  ‘  little 
Bo-peep.’  ” 

“No,  my  dear,  you  must  go  with  your  sister,” 
said  Mrs.  Allston,  striving  to  set  tlie  little 
fellow  down. 

Isabel  advanced  to  take  him,  hut  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  stepmother’s  lap,  and  screamed, 

‘  Gh)  away,  go  away !  I  love  this  mamma  best ! 
I  won’t  go  to  ride  with  you !  ” 

Pale  as  death,  Isabel  turned  hurriedly  and 
passed  from  the  room.  She  almost  flew 
through  the  house  and  garden  to  the  arbour, 
to  the  grave  of  her  mother.  There  she  flung 
herself  upon  the  turf,  and  clasped  the  mound, 
and  pressed  her  poor,  wounded  heart  against  it, 
and  wept  aloud. 

“  They  have  all  left  me  1  ”  she  cried.  “  I  am 
robbed  of  all  love,  idl  comfort ;  I  am  lonely 
and  desoljtte.  O  mother,  mother!” 

While  thus  she  lay,  sorrowing  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  a  new  bereavement,  she  was  startled 
by  a  deep  sigh,  and,  looking  up,  she  beheld 
Mrs.  Allston  standing  at  her  side.  Instantly 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  exclaiming,  “  Have  I, 
then,  no  refuge  ?  Is  not  even  this  spot  sacred 
from  officious  and  unwelcome  intrusion  P” 

“  Oil,  forbear,  I  intreat!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Allston,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  tears.  “  Pray 
do  not  speak  thus  to  mu  !  You  do  not  know 
me.  I  seek  to  love  you,  to  be  loved  by  you  — 
this  is  all  my  sin.” 

Isabel  was  softened  by  those  tears,  and 
murmured  some  half-articulate  apologv  for  the 
passionate  feeling  which  she  had  exhibited. 

“ Dear  Isaliel,”  said  her  stepmol her,  “will 
you  hear  my  little  history,  and  then 
whether  I  have  erred  in  n.ssumiiig  the  relation 
which  I  now  liear  towards  youP  ” 

Isabel  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  Mrs. 
Allston  seated  herself  in  the  arbour ;  but  Isabel 
remained  standing,  with  a  finii-set  lip  and  her 
arms  folded. 

“  I  fear,”  began  Cecilia,  “  that  your  father  has 
not  been  as  communicative  and  confidential 
with  you  as  he  should  have  been.  I  heard 
from  him  this  morning,  with  iiiueh  surprise, 
that  he  had  told  you  very  little  coucerniug  me 
and  our  first  acquaintance.  He  said  that  you 
never  seemed  tu  wish  for  his  confidence,  and  he 
could  nut  thrust  it  upon  yon.  1  know  that  you 
must  wonder  greatly  how  your  beloved  father 
could  choose  a  woman  like  me — poor  and  with¬ 
out  station,  or  high  connexions.” 

“No,”  replied  Isabel  coldly;  “on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  wonder  most  that  you,  so  young  and 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  could  prrfer  a  man 
of  the  years  and  character  of  my  father.  I 
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know  not  whnt  there  ii  in  him  for  a  heautifnl 
woman  to  fancy.” 

“  Ail,  laabel,”  said  Mrs.  Allston,  looking  up 
reproachfully,  “I  never  fancitd  your  father. 
It  is  with  a  worthier,  deeper,  holier  feeling 
that  I  regard  him.” 

Isabel  sat  down  on  the  matic  scat  near  her 
stepmother,  who  continued,  in  a  low  but  fer¬ 
vent  tone  “  Yes,  Isabel !  I  love  your  father, 
dearly  love  him !  He  is  the  only  man  1  have 
ever  loved.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Isaliel ;  “  were  you  not, 
then,  a  widow  when  yov  married  him  F* 

“  Why  no,  dear.  Wiiy  did  you  suppose  it  P  ” 

“  I  di^rd  so— at  least,  I  heard  tluit  you  were 
in  deep  mourning.” 

“  That  was  for  mv  mother,”  replied  Mrs. 
AUston,  with  a  quivering  lip;  “yet,  until  now, 
I  have  not  been  out  of  mourning  for  many, 
ma^  years.  1  have  seen  much  sorrow,  Isaliel.” 

The  warm-hearted  girl  drew  nearer  to  her 
stepmother,  who,  after  a  brief  pause,  con¬ 
tinued — “  My  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  S - , 

died  while  I  was  quite  young — a  school-girl, 
away  from  home,  already  pursuing  with  ardour 
the  study  of  music.  He  left  my  mother  very 
little  besides  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  My 
only  brother,  Alfred,  a  noble  boy,  in  whom  our 
best  hopes  were  centred,  had  entered  college 
only  the  year  before  &ther  died.  Then  it  was 
that  my  mother,  with  the  courage  of  a  true 
heroine  and  the  devotion  of  a  martyr,  resolved 
to  remove  neither  of  her  children  from  their 
studies,  but,  by  her  own  nnassisted  labour,  to 
keep  me  at  my  school  and  Alfred  in  college. 

“  She  opened  a  large  Ixiarding-house  in 

S - ,  principally  for  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 

and,  almost  from  the  first,  was  successful.  I 
remained  two  years  longer  at  school,  when  a 
lucrative  situation  was  offered  me,  as  a  teacher 
of  music,  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  soutbem 
senator.  I  parted  from  my  mother,  from  dear 
Alfred,  and  went  with  the  Ashtons  to  Georgia. 
There  I  remained  year  after  year,  ever  toiling 
cheerfully  in  the  blessed  hope  of  returning 
north,  with  the  means  of  restoring  my  lielo\ed 
mother  to  her  former  social  position,  and  of 
freeing  her  from  toil  and  care  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  days.  Tliis  was  the  one  con¬ 
stant  desire  of  my  heart — the  one  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  life.  1  thought  not  of  pleasure ;  I 
cared  not  for  distinction,  or  admimtion,  or 
love.  I  thought  only  of  her — my  patient,  self- 
sacrificing,  angel-mother.” 

Here  Isabel  drew  nearer,  and  laid  her  hand 
in  that  of  her  stepmother,  who  pressed  it  gently 
as  she  continued — 

“Brother  Alfred,  immediately  on  leaving 
oollege,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  I 


shall  ever  fear  that  he  confined  himself  too 
closely  and  studied  too  intensely.  His  constitu¬ 
tion  was  delicate,  like  his  father’s ;  and,  after  a 
year  or  two,  his  health,  never  vigorous,  began 
to  fail.  Mother  finally  wrote  to  me  that  she 
was  anxious  about  him ;  though  she  added, 
perhaps  her  affection  for  the  beloved  one  made 
her  needlessly  fearful.  Yet  I  was  alarmed,  and 
hastened  home  some  months  before  my  engage¬ 
ment  had  expired.  I  had  then  been  absent  five 
years ;  but  1  had  seen  mother  and  Alfrnl  once 
in  that  time,  when  they  had  met  me  on  the  si'a- 
shore. 

“  It  was  a  sultry  afternoon  in  August  when 

I  reached  S - .  I  shall  never  forget  how 

wretchedly  long  and  weary  seemed  the  last  few 
miles,  and  how  eagerly  I  sprang  down  the 
carriage-steps  at  last.  1  left  iny  baggage  at 
the  hotel,  and  ran  over  to  my  mother’s  house 
alone.  I  entered  without  knocking,  and  went 
directly  to  our  mother’s  little  private  parlour, 
the  room  of  the  household.  I  opened  the  door 
very  gently,  so  as  to  surprise  them.  At  the 
first  glance,  I  thought  the  room  was  empty ; 
but  on  looking  again,  I  saw  some  one  extended 
on  the  familiar,  chintz-coloured  sofa.  It  was 
Alfred,  asleep  there.  I  went  softly  up  and 
looked  down  upon  his  face.  Oh,  my  God,  what 
a  change!  It  was  thin  and  white,  save  a 
small  r^  spot  in  either  cheek.  One  hand  lay 
half-buried  in  his  dark  chestnut  curls,  which 
alone  preserved  their  old  beauty;  and  that 
hand — liow  slender  and  delicate  it  had  grown, 
and  how  distinct  was  every  blue  vein,  even  the 
smallest !  As  I  stood  there,  heart-wrung  with 
sudden  grief,  my  tears  fell  so  fast  on  his  face 
that  he  awoke,  and  half  raised  himself,  looking 
up  with  a  Ircwildered  expression.  Just  then 
dear  mother  came  in,  and  we  all  embraced 
one  another,  and  thanked  God  out  of  the 
overflowing  fulness  of  our  hearts.  As  I 
looked  at  Alfred  then,  his  eyes  were  so 
bright  and  his  smile  so  glad  —  so  like  the 
old  tmile — I  took  courage  again  ;  but  he  sud¬ 
denly  turned  away  and  coughed  lightly — bnt 
such  a  cough !  It  smote  u))on  my  heart  like 
a  knell. 

“  When  I  descended  from  my  chamber  that 
evening,  after  laying  aside  my  travelling-dress, 
I  found  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  sitting  by 
Alfred’s  side  reading  to  him,  in  a  low,  pleasant 
voice.  'I'hat  stranger,  Isabel,  was  your  father 
— Alfred’s  best,  most  beloved  friend. 

“  I  will  not  pain  your  heart  by  dwelling  on 
our  great  sorrow,  as  we  watched  that  precious 
life,  the  treasuiy  of  many  hopes  and  much 
love,  passing  away.  With  the  fading  and  falling 
of  the  leaf,  with  the  dying  of  the  flowers,  he 
died!  ” 
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Here  Mn.  Allaton  pauied,  and  i-overed  her 
face  with  her  hands,  while  the  tears  slid  slowly 
throujch  her  fingers.  And  she  wept  not  alone. 
At  lentil  she  continued — 

“  I  have  since  felt  that,  with  poor  Alfred’s 
last  dying  kiss,  the  chill  of  death  entered  into 
d<'ar  mother’s  heart ;  for  she  never  was  well 
after  that  night.  Though  she  sorrowed  bit¬ 
terly  fur  that  only  son,  so  good  and  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  she  said  she  wished  to  live  for  my  sake. 
Yet  v.sin  was  that  meek  wish — vain  were  my 
love  and  rare — vain  the  constant,  agonised 
pleading  of  my  soul  with  the  Giver  of  life. 
She  failed  and  drooped  daily,  and  within  a 
year  she  was  laid  beside  father,  and  very  ii  ‘ar 
to  Alfred.  -  She  died,  and  left  me  alone — al  me 
in  the  wide  world!  Oh,  how  often,  dear 
Isabel,  have  I,  like  you,  cried  out  witli  that 
exceerling  bitter  cry  of  the  orphan,  ‘Oh, 
mother,  mother !’  ” 

Here  Isaliel  flung  her  arms  around  her  step¬ 
mother,  and  pressed  her  lips  against  her  cheek. 

“  In  all  this  time,”  pursued  Cecilia,  ‘‘  my 
chief  adviser  and  consoler  was  the  early  friend 
of  my  mother,  the  generous  patron  of  my 
brother — your  father,  Isalml.  And  when  the 
first  fearful  d.ays  of  my  sorrow  had  gone  by, 
and  he  came  to  me  in  the  loneliness  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  my  life,  and  strove  to  give  me  comfort 
and  courage — telling  me  at  last  that  he  needed 
my  love,  even  the  love  of  my  poor,  crushed 
heart — then  I  felt  that,  in  loving  him  and  his, 
I  might  hope  for  happiue.ss  ever  more.  But 
ah  !  if  in  loving  him,  in  becoming  his  wife,  I 
have  brought  unhappiness  to  those  near  to 
him,  and  darkened  the  light  of  their  home,  I 
am  inde<‘d  miserable !” 

“  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  do  not  say  so !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Isalrel.  ”  You  have  won  all  our 
hearts.  Have  you  not  seen  how  the  children 
are  drawn  towards  yon — even  little  Eddie,  my 
hahe  1  I  have  not  yet  called  yon  by  \er 
name — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  so  call  von 
litre  ;  hut  I  can  and  will  love  yon,  and  we  sfiall 
all  he  very  happy,  and,  by  God’s  help,  ‘  kindly 
afiectioned  one  to  another !’  ” 

"Ah,  my  dear  girl,”  replied  Mrs.  Allston, 
with  a  sweet  smile,  “  1  do  not  ask  goti  to  call 
me  by  a  name  of  so  much  sacredness  and  dig¬ 
nity  ;  only  love  me  and  confide  in  me — lean 
npon  my  heart,  and  let  me  Ire  to  you  as  an 
elder  sister.” 

•  V  •  *  * 

The  evening  had  come,  and  Mrs.  Allston, 
Isabel,  and  the  children  were  assembled  in  the 
leasaiit  family  parlour,  awaiting  the  return  of 
nd^  Allston  from  his  office.  Isitliel  was  hold¬ 
ing  Tittle  Eddie  on  her  knee.  The  child  had 
already  repeatedly  begged  pardon  for  his 


nanghtiness,  and  was  as  full  as  ever  of  his 
loving  demonstrations.  Cecilia  was,  as  usual, 
seated  at  the  piano,  playing  half-nnconsciously, 
every  now  and  then  glancing  impatiently  ont 
of  the  window  into  the  gatnering  darkness. 
Isalrel  set  down  the  baby-lioy,  and,  going  up 
to  her,  said,  “  Will  yon  play  the  ‘  Old  Arm- 
Chair’  forme?” 

“  If  you  will  sing  with  me,”  replied  Cecilia, 
with  a  smile. 

The  two  liegan  with  voices  somewhat  tremu¬ 
lous,  but  they  sang  on  till  they  came  to  the 
passage — 

I’ve  sat  and  watched  her,  day  by  day. 
While  her  eye  grew  dim — 

here  they  both  broke  down. 

Cecilia  rose  and  wound  her  arm  about 
Isalx-I’s  waist,  and  Isabel  leaned  her  head  ou 
Cecilia’s"  shoulder,' and  they  wept  together. 
At  that  moment.  Judge  Allston  entered,  and, 
after  a  brief  pause  of  bewilderment,  advanced 
with  a  smile,  and  clasped  them  both  in  one 
embrace.  He  said  not  a  word  then  ;  bnt 
aftcrwanl,  when  he  bade  Isabel  ^xl-night, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  he  kissed  her  mure 
tenderly  than  usual,  saying  as  he  did  so,  “  God 
bless  you,  my  daughter  1” 


TUE  MOKALI8IXO  BOSE. 

At  early  dawn  a  sweetly-blooming  rose. 

Bent  by  its  weight,  drooped  nearly  to  the 
ground ; 

And  near,  in  lowly,  modest,  sweet  repose, 

A  violet  surcharged  with  dew  was  found. 

Their  blended  sweets  around  them  fragrance 
shed. 

And  their  fine  tints  in  lovely  contrast  shone  ; 
Yet,  as  the  encumbered  rose  bowed  down  her 
head. 

She  thought  both  hue  and  tint  ontdid  her  own. 
"  .\h  I  'tis  to  be  lamented,  sweetest  flower. 

Thou  wert  not  formed  to  raise  thine  head  on 
high," 

So  spake  the  rose,  '*  to  bloom  in  lady's  bower. 
And  be  for  ever  to  the  fair  one  nigh. 

'•  So  beauteous  is  thy  colour,  and  thy  scent 
As  far  does  mine  exceed,  se  I  in  size 
Do  thee  outvie ;  and  yet  thou  dost  frequent 
Belirement,  shunning  every  passer’s  eyes. 

“  Thine  is  a  pattern  which  the  young  and  fair 
Should  learn  to  imitate ;  for  doubly  sweet 
Would  seem  their  beauties  if  cnncealM  with  care, 
N  or  placed,  like  mine,  the  vulgar  gaze  to  meet. 

“  As  thou  art  treasured  often  after  death 
For  thy  sweet  scent,  so  would  their  merits  hold 
A  place  m  some  fond  bosom,  even  when  breath 
Its  fragile  shrine  had  given  to  kindred  mould." 

Mas.  Lixfxbawi. 
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A  MOETUTING  INCIDENT. 


A  MORTIFYING  INCIDENT; 

OB,  JUVKNLLX  INITIATION  INTO  TBE  WATS  OF 
THE  WOBU). 

It  happened,  some  yean  back,  that  a  lady 
of  good  ^ucation  and  some  accomplishments, 
with  one  lovely  child,  a  danghter,  the  only  one 
spared  to  her  ont  of  three,  felt  naturally 
anxious,  like  the  father  of  Norval,  to  keep  her 
only  child  at  home ;  for  having  herself  in  her 
wvenile  days  gone  through  the  battle  of  life  at 
boarding-school,  and  seen  so  much  of  the  evil 
arising  therefrom  to  very  young  children — such 
as  have  not  good,  by  nature,  implanted  in  their 
dispositions,  and  are,  therefore,  more  readily  led 
by  bad  example — that  she  had,  previously  to 
homing  a  mother,  made  a  resolution  never 
to  expose  to  it  a  danghter  of  her  own,  until 
moral  and  religious  principles  should  have 
taken  deep  root  in  her  mind. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  impugn  the  character 
of  any  governess  or  teacher,  for  it  is  well 
known  that,  though  th^  may  use  the  utmost 
vigilance,  it  is  not  possible  tor  them  to  have 
eyes  and  ears  everywhere. 

These  resolves  of  the  mother  w#c  strength¬ 
ened  on  discovering  the  child’s  aptitude  for 
learning,  wliich  bade  fair  to  render  the  task  she 
had  assigned  herself  an  easy  one ;  and  forthwith 
all  her  eneigies  were  devoted  to  it — not  cer¬ 
tainly  with  any  intention  of  bringing  her  little 
danghter  before  the  world  as  an  it^ant  pro¬ 
digy,  though,  from  her  wonderful  precocity, 
and  the  pardonable  error  of  the  mother  in 
allowing  it  to  be  much  displayed,  she  came  to 
be  considered  such  among  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  circle.  The  child's  rapid  progren  was  a 
marvel  to  many,  and  the  source  of  heartfelt 
delight  to  the  fond  parent. 

We  will  not  pursue  its  course,  but  merely 
state  that,  having  commenced  music  ere  she 
had  complet(‘d  her  fourth  year,  her  proficiency 
at  eight  was  very  great. 

One  morning,  wliile  engaged  as  usual  at  the 
pianoforte,  practising,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  her  anxious  instructress,  a  tkenui, 
withvariations.the  subject  from  one  of  Rossini’s 
operas,  a  chaise  drove  to  the  dour,  and  a  loud 
rat-tat,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  arrested 
the  tiny  fingers  of  the  juvenile  performer. 
Accustomed  to  leave  the  room  when  visitors 
arrived,  she  rose  to  do  so,  !md  encountered  at 
its  entrance  a  gentleman  of  very  dashing  ex¬ 
terior,  who,  weH-practised  in  the  part  he  was 
about  to  play,  looked  patronisingly  on  the 
little  one,  and,  patting  her  head  as  she  passed, 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  mother  at  hand, 
“  What  a  love  of  a  child !” 


This  person,  a  Mr.  C - ,  vras  a  man  of  the 

world,  vrith  manners  most  insinuating  and 
gentkanaaly ;  bis  address  far  above  the  common 
order.  Business  with  the  lady  was  the  osten- 
sihle  purport  of  his  visit,  to  which,  &om  some 
canoe,  tlus  day’s  arrangements  were  intended 
to  put  the  final  stroke.  It  was  to  his  interest, 
however,  that  it  should  be  otherwise;  and 
having  cangbt  the  expression  of  the  parent’s 
eye,  when,  on  entering,  he  had  bestowed  so 
flattering  an  encomium  on  the  child,  he  saw 
at  once  his  advantage,  and  assailed  the  mother 
on  her  weakest  point,  by  continuing  his  com¬ 
mendations  of  her  daughter’s  beauty.  “  I 
hope,”  continued  he,  “I  do  not  frighten  the 
little  fairy  away?”  “Oh,  dear,  no!”  was  the 
polite  reply;  “she  was  only  practising,  and 
can  finish  ^  any  time.” 

Mr.  C— ,  rising  and  stepping  up  to  the 
instrument,  where  the  music  still  remained 
open,  exclmmed,  with  the  most  natural  air 
of  surprise,  “1  thought  so!  I  thought  I 
could  not  be  mistaken !  It  is  that  splendid 
air  and  its  difficult  variations!  My  ears  did 
not  deceive  me.  But,  my  dear  mad^,  yon  do 
not  mean  me  to  nnderst^d  that  your  infant 
daughter  was  performing,  when  I  came  to  the 
door,  and  that  she  is  capable  of  plaving  in  such 
brilliant  and  emphatic  style  this  fine  piece  of 
music?”  “ Even  so,  sir,”  replied  the  gratified 
mother ;  “  and  pieces  much  more  difficult  than 
that.”  “  Ah !  now  I  remember,”  continued  the 
^cophant.  “L’Eveqne,  our  tuner,  and  yours, 
I  believe,  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  this 
infant  prodigy.  Is  it  asking  too  CTcat  a  favour 
to  be  permitt^  to  have  ocular  demonstration 
of  her  charming  tiowcrs?”  The  child  was 
called  in,  and  took  tier  seat  at  the  piano.  The 
delighted  parent  sat  through  the  two  first  parts 
of  the  piece.  The  visitor  appeared  ravished. 
At  length,  deeming  that  his  staying  out  the 
whole  performance  would  involve  much  loss  of 
time,  which  he  might  have  intended  to  devote 
to  other  matters,  the  considerate  matron,  seeing 
her  guest  advance,  take  his  stand  at  the  piano, 
and  seem  altogether  absorbed  in  the  harmony 
of  sweet  sounds,  stole  from  the  room  to  procure 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  to  her  hon^ 
in  order  that  no  after-delay  might  detain  or  in¬ 
convenience  him.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  her 
retrcjiting  steps  died  away  when,  as  the  cliild 
w.a8  about  to  repeat  a  part,  according  to  rule, 
when  a  double  aotted  bar  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  it,  her  auditor,  in  a  wonderfully  altered 
tone,  exclaimed,  “  Then’,  no  reiietition ;  once  is 
enough.  Indeed,  you  may  as  well  ^ip  the 
other  variations” — at  the  same  time  turning 
over  the  two  or  three  iuteivcning leaves— “and 
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come  to  t\it  finale  at  once.  But  yon  need  nut 
lay  anything  about  it.” 

On  the  mother’i  return,  his  praises  were  loud 
and  long,  and  great  was  her  maternal  deUght. 
When  the  visitor  had  departed,  the  child  did 
not  immediately  betray  the  duplicity  of  this 
man,  of  manpeis  schooled  to  worldly  canning. 
Nor  did  her  eonoealment  of  the  circninstanoe 
arise  from  any  lack  of  candour  in  her  own  dis¬ 
position;  but,  possessing  discernment  above 
tier  years,  she  frit  that  her  mother’s  snsceptible 
natnie  would  be  much  ann^d  at  the  knowle^ 
of  it,  and  she  was  unwiUing  to  give  pain. 
Besides,  her  own  very  tmthfiilness  and  candour 
led  her  to  frel  surprised  and  ashamed  of  snch 
deceit  in  one  so  much  her  senior;  and  she 
shrank  firom  expoung  him.  But  after  hearing 
her  parent,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  repeat  more 
than  once  the  high  encominms  which  had  been 
passed  on  her  li&  daughter’s  early  proficiency 
by  one  so  capable  of  ^n^ng,  a  sense  of  duty 
seemed  to  speak  within  her  young  bosom, 
aeeasing  her  by  its  still  small  voice  of  sanc¬ 
tioning  a  frdsehood,  and  at  lengBi  urged  her  to 
the  diMoenre. 

In  proportion  to  the  joy  she  had  experienced 
from  gratified  maternal  pride,  so  greet  was  the 
mortification  to  the  disai^inted  mother. 

With  the  child,  this  juvenile  initiation  into 
the  ways  of  the  world”  was  prodoctive  of  both 
good  aM  evil — good,  as  it  tended  to  check  the 
growth  of  vanity;  evil,  as  it  led  her  to  dis¬ 
trust  her  fellow-creatures. 


CBXiticsL  BiLLOvre.— A  very  small  quantity 
of  powdered  nitre  strewed  on  a  dull  Cre  is  the 
best  bellows  that  can  be  used. 

It  you  would  enjoy  your  meals,  be  good- 
natured.  An  angry  man  can’t  tell  whether  he 
is  eating  boiled  cabbage  or  stewed  ombrellas. 

Choici  of  a  Wiva.— When  it  shall  please 
God  to  bring  thee  to  man's  estate,  nse  great 
providence  and  circumspection  in  choosiim  thy 
vrife ;  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future 
good  or  evil ;  and  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life,  like 
unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 
err  but  once.  If  tl^  estate  be  good,  match  near 
home  at  leisure ;  if  weak,  far  off  and  quickly. 
Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how 
her  parents  have  been  inclinM  in  their  youth. 
Let  her  not  he  poor,  how  generous  soever ;  for  a 
man  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility. 
Nor  choose  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  al¬ 
together  for  her  wealth ;  for  it  will  cause  con¬ 
tempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  a  fool;  fur  by  the 
one  thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies,  the  other 
will  be  thy  continual  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirke 
thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For  thou  shalt  find  it  te  i 
thy  great  grief  that  there  is  nothing  mure  ful-  i 
some  than  a  she-fool. — BurleigVt  Adrice  to  kii  ; 
SOM. 


WOMAN, 

WowAS !  thou  sweet,  thou  fascinating  creature  I 
Where  beauty,  smiling,  sits  upon  each  feature  ; 
Where  all  the  graces  most  conspicuous  shine ; 
Where  virtues  mingle  in  a  form  divine ; 

Where  all  the  finer  ftelings  have  a  plaM; 

Where  smihng  Nature  wears  an  angel’s  fisoe ; 
Where,  from  each  beaming,  soft,  expressive  eye, 
With  telling  force,  love’s  swks  electric  fly  I 
Thou  choicest  woA  of  God,  decreed  by  late 
To  shine  pre-eminent,  to  captivate ; 

To  reign  as  Nature's  Queen  throu^  lifis’s  short 
spaa; 

To  conquer  e’en  the  hardened  soul  of  man ; 

To  kindle  soft  amotions  in  his  breast ; 

To  make  him,  ^  thy  presence,  doubly  blest ; 

To  calm  the  griefs  which  in  his  breast  conte^; 
To  be  his  coradant,  his  truest  friend  t 
With  Nature’s  flowery  meads  and  glassy  atrsams; 
With  all  “  the  bright  chimeras”  of  our  dreams ; 
With  woods,  and  lawns,  and  most  loxuriant  vales ; 
With  tow'ring  hills  atpi  intervening  dalee ; 

With  gardens,  grottos,  tbuntains,  sylvan  bowers; 
With  all  that  is,  or  ever  can  be  ours ; 

With  Woman  all  those  blessings  are  enjoyed  I 
Without,  all  Nature  seems  “  a  reckless  void  I” 
Jour  Gbxit. 


"MAN  W.\8  NOT  MADE  TO  WEEP.” 

M.\!(  was  not  made  to  weep, 

Thou^  true  to  sorrow  bom ; 

But  happy  jo^  to  reap. 

E’en  from  his  childhood’s  mom. 

To  be  o’erwbelmed  with  tears. 

With  sad  and  downcast  eye. 

Brooding  o’er  pregnant  fears, 

Emitting  oft  a  sigh, 

Wat  not  the  Great  One’s  will; 

He  meant  that  men  should  lie. 
Through  suffering,  woe,  and  ill. 

From  slavish  thraldom  free ; 

That  with  his  heart  and  mind 
(By  purest  feelings  led). 

In  all  he  e’en  should  find 
A  holy  shadow  shed ; 

That  not  a  leaf  or  bud. 

Nor  sighing  wind,  nor  wave. 

Nor  silver-crested  flood, 

Nor  daisy-covered  grave. 

Nor  parting  ray  of  light. 

Nor  wild-bird’s  vagrant  cry, 

But  should  his  eye  make  bright 
With  radiant  extacy. 

And  should  his  heart  elate. 

Teaching  some  solid  truth — 

Making  his  life  a  state 
As  pure  as  early  youth. 

Man  was  not  made  to  weep. 

Though  true  to  sorrow  born ; 

But  happy  joys  to  reap. 

E’en  from  life’s  early  morn. 

Man  was  not  made  to  weep. 

But,  with  absorbing  mind. 

From  all  delight  to  reap— 

In  all  some  good  to  find. 

G.  II.  Twi.vn. 
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CBXXJHET  COLLAR. 


Crntjitt. 


EMMELINK  CROCHET  COLLAR. 

(Etaii’b  Crochet  Cotton,  Xo.  24.) 

Makeachun  of  204  loops,  turn  and  work  2  rows  thus: — 1  treble,  1  chain, miss  1  and  repeat,  turn 
and  work  the  1st  row,  1  plain  on  last,  1  treble,  *  chain  5,  miss  1  hole,  1  plain. 

In  the  next  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row,  1  plain  in  first  5  chains,  *  5  chains,  1  plain  in  the  next  repeat 
firom  *.  3rd  row — 3  treble  in  first  6  chains,  *  1  chain,  3  treble,  in  the  next  repeat  from  *. 

4th  row — 1  plain  on  first,  3  treble,  *  5  chain,  1  plain  in  1  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

5tb  row —  1  plain  in  first  5  chains,  *  6  chain,  1  plain,  in  next  repeat  from  *. 

6th  row— same  as  the  3rd. 

7th  row— same  as  the  4th. 

Rth  row — same  as  the  6th. 

9tb  row — same  as  the  3rd. 

Cut  off  the  cotton,  and  commence  at  the  foundation;  do.  1  plain,  *  4  chain,  1  plain  *  in  every 
row  up  the  side  of  the  collar;  1  plain  in  last, 3  treble,  *  4  chain,  1  plain,  1  chain,  *  and  repeat  from 
*  along  the  top,  and  then  do  the  other  side  to  match. 

11th  row — *  I  plain  in  first  4chain,  2  chain,  2  treble,  3  chain,  2  treble  in  next,  4  chain,  repeat 
from  *. 

12th  row  -  *  1  plain  on  1  plain,  2  chain,  2  treble,  3  chain,  2  treble  in  3  chain  of  last  row,  repeat 
from  *. 

Repeat  the  last  row  8  times,  and  then  do  a  row  of  plain  crochet  along  the  foundation  of  the 
collar  thus : — 1  plain— miss  1 , 1  plain  in  the  next ;  this  row  must  be  done  loosely ;  the  cotton  miut 
be  cut  ofi'  Vt  the  end  of  ere.'y  row,  except  the  2  foundation  rows. 


XUM 


VOUNO  lady's  summeu  dress. 

This  Summer  Jacket  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  garments  imi^nable  for  out-door  wear,  and  is 
made  of  muslin.  The  hodr  is  trimmed  with  embroidered  muslin  all  round,  and  up  the  front,  to 
fall  open,  as  shown  in  the  Engraving.  The  Sleeve  is  gathered  in  at  the  wrist,  and  agun  below  the 
elbow ;  between  the  two  runnings,  two  or  three  rows  of  embroidered  flouncing.  Skirt  of  shaded 
and  s:riped  taffetas  or  poplin.  Sash  broad,  tied  in  a  large  bow  behind. 
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LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

NO.  II.— 0RJIITH.0L06T. 

TIMS— MAY  AND  JUNE. 

How  happy  the  life  of  a  Bird  must  be  1  Howitt. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  morning,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  ever  May  produc^ :  en¬ 
joying  its  warm  sunlight,  that  fell  in  rich 
streams  amid  the  bright  green  undulating 
foliage  of  the  shrubs,  Mr.  Townley  and  his 
yonng  pupils  were  leisurely  strolling ;  now 
remarking  on  a  flower,  now  on  a  bird ;  and 
amid  this  varied  discourse,  he  took  good  heed 
to  implant  a  few  very  grateful  thoughts,  and  to 
direct  the  affections  of  his  youthful  hearers  to 
the  great  origin  and  source  of  all.  A»  the  day 
was  so  inviting,  his  proposition  that  they 
should  walk  to  the  villa^,  and  make  a  call  at 
the  Mill  House,  and  experience  the  kindness  so 
characteristic  of  the  family  residing  there,  was 
hailed  unanimously ;  and  very  quickly  the 
party  was  off,  intent  on  enjoyment,  which  it 
appeared  nature  was  as  equally  intent  on 
giving.  As  they  sauntered  down  the  lane,  the 
wild  flowers  were  alluring  the  bees,  and  the 
bright  blue  blossoms  of  the  speedwell  (veronica 
ehamadtyt)  were  shining  most  brilliantly  amid 
the  grasses  and  tliick  herbage.  The  observa¬ 
tions  exprcssi^d  by  tlie  yonng  jieople  led  Mr. 
Townley  to  remark,  for  their  Mnefit,  and  os  his 

Sbcohd  Lecture, 

“  That  nature  in  every  respect  was  replete  with 
objects,  both  interesting  and  instructive:  that 
even  attention  to  the  various  hues  and  colours 
of  plants  was  a  study  highly  amusing,  and 
required  much  care  in  investigating  the  causes 
of  the.se  changes ;  but  rejmying  with  much  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge:  only  fancy  now,  how  vast  a 
fond  of  information  b  in  the  mind  of  a  botanist, 
who  has  arranged  and  reduced  to  perfect 
elauificatioH  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
varieties  of  plants,  and  who  can  describe  and 
analyse  each  and  all !  but  I  can  assure  yon,  my 
dears,  that  to  study  life,  not  in  the  vegetable 
v>orld,  but  in  the  higher  one  of  animal  ex- 
ietence,  is  a  task  far,  infinitely  far,  beyond  idl 
that  you  can  at  present  imanne  (in  your  early 
career),  proportioned  to  the  v^ue  and  un¬ 
speakable  grandeur  of  moving  life  and  orga¬ 
nization  over  etill  life;  and  this  chain  of 
animated  existence,  from  the  tiniest  moving  in¬ 
sect  to  lordly  man,  and  thence  upward  to 
the  noblest  archangel  before  God’s  throne, 
gradually,  link  by  link,  being  symbolic  of  some 
great  and  significant  truth,  shall  now  occupy 
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our  time,  as  we  saunter  on,  and  this  shall  be 
a  peripatetic  Lecture.  A  very  eminent  philo¬ 
sopher  of  Greece,  hy  name  Anaxagoras,  gave  as 
his  reason  for  being  bom  into  the  world,  that  it 
was  ‘  to  liehold  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
marvels  of  nature:’  and  the  poet  Cowper  has 
written : — 

'Tie  bora  with  all — the  love  of  Nature's  works 

Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man. 

Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 

And  this  is  a  very  truth ;  for  the  earth  is,  as  it 
were,  a  stupendous  musenm,  filled  with  every 
variety  of  animated  life,  to  engage  the  inquiries 
and  attention  of  the  uatundist,  to  .study  the 
formation  and  developments  of  faculties  peculiar 
to  such  objects ;  ami  to  trace  a  further  proof 
of  the  perfect  adjustment  of  all  animated  Ixidies 
to  the  duties  and  offices  destined  for  them  to 
perform  by  the  all-wise  God,  who  has  covered 
the  earth  with  licauty,  ever  teeming  beauty :  for 
next  to  flowers,  those>eceptacles  of  every  shade 
and  depth  of  loveliuc.ss  and  colour,  birds  must 
rank.  Cleaving  the  circumambient  air  with  their 
gorgeous  luid  brilliant  plumage — basking  .amid 
the  tall  green  grasses  in  the  sunshine — skim¬ 
ming  gracefully  over  the  limpid  lake,  or  resting 
proudly  on  some  elevated  top  of  a  mighty  tree, 
or  scouring  the  mountain  height,  they  are 
without  doubt  inferior  only  to  flowers,  in  at¬ 
tracting  the  most  cxqnisite  display  of  the 
affections,  and  enkindling  the  must  grateful  and 
pleasing  thoughts. 

“  Otmithology  is  of  a  Greek  origin,  meaning 
a  description  of  birds:  and  in  directing  your 
minds  to  these  ‘free  tenants  of  land,  air, 
and  ocean,’  I  shall  aim  (as  in  respect  to  flowers) 
to  awaken  yonr  observation  to  the  dai^ 
occurrences  of  nature.  Wilson,  a  great  Amen- 
cau  naturalist,  lias  written,  *  I  sometimes  smile 
to  think  that  while  others  are  immersed  in  deep 
schemes  of  speculation  and  aggrandisement,  in  ) 
building  towns  and  purchasing  lands,  I  am  en- 
tianced  in  contemplation  over  the  plumage  of 
a  lark,  or  gazing,  like  a  despairing  lover,  on  the 
lineaments  of  an  owl.  lYhile  others  are 
hoarding  up  their  bags  of  money,  without  the 
power  of  enjoying  it,  1  am  collecting,  without 
injuring  my  conscience  or  wounding  my  peace 
of  mind,  those  tieautiful  specimens  of  nature’s 
works  that  are  fur  ever  pleasing.’  And,  my 
young  people,  you  will  agree  with  him,  that 
there  is  much  to  gratify :  think  of  the  {xamliar 
habits  of  the  eagle,  with  large  eye  and  piercing 
sight,  soaring  over  the  snowy  to|>8  of  extremely 
high  mountains,  and  imitating  an  avalanche  as 
it  strikes  down  on  its  prey :  think  of  the  strong 
and  tireless  wing  of  the  swallow,  that,  with  the 
must  graceful,  undulatory  movement,  kisses 
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t  ie  lake’s  Imsom:  that  winf;  brings  her  from 
the  Southern  lands  of  Italy  and  the  waim  clime 
of  Central  Africa,  in  perfect  safely,  to  our  roofs, 
and  punctually  to  time,  for  the  variation  of 
only  a  very  few  days  marks  their  annual 
appearance;  though  this  year  they  were  not 
seen  at  Groveliill  till  .\pril  15tli.  They 
travel  at  a  rate  of  over  sixty  miles  hourly,  and 
have  licen  known  to  make  journeys  exceeding 
1200  miles,  and  this,  remcniher,  without  the 
aid  of  any  chart  or  guide,  beyond  that  wondrous 
power  which  certainly  seems  to  suqiass  *n- 
stinct,  and  to  be  must  nearly  connected  with 


TUB  SAGLE. 

reason.  But  stay !  mark  yonder  little  brown 
bird  on  the  fir-tree;  see  how  it  actively  peeks 
at  the  berries  of  the  entwining  ivy ;  now  it  is 
on  the  topmost  spray;  do  you  not  see  its 
brightly  glittering  need  ?  how  rich  an  orange 
tinge  is  that  crest!  ’Tis  our  smallest  English 
bird,  the  golden-crested  wren  (reaulus  aurica- 
mlltts,  vel  cristatus),  and  though  so  extremely 
diminntive,  this  little  British  humming-bird 
stays  with  us  all  the  wint.r,  and  braves  the 
severest  weather,  pecking  and  chirping  aliout. 
You  may  generally  find  it  on  junijier  or  fir-trees, 
singing  merrily — a  tiny  gem  !  Mr.  Pennant 
entertained  the  belief  that  it  sang  8US|iende<l 
from  a  twig,  but  I  have  never  oWrved  it. 
The  lovely  specimen  in  my  study  was  stajured 
by  a  boy  ot  our  village,  who  struck  it 
with  a  stone  and  easily  caught  it,  early  in  the 
month  of  February,  1852.  The  nests  of  these 
small  birds  are  elegant  in  shape,  being  oval, 
formed  of  moss  and  small  dry  grass,  and  lined 
inside  with  much  care  and  of  the  softest  feathers 
and  down.  I  once  destroyed  a  nest  of  this  sort, 
and  1S7  pheasants’  feathers,  independently  of 
otiiers,  were  carefully  and  neatly  arrangeil  in¬ 
ternally.  'I'his  diminutive  creature  lives  on 
insects,  grain,  and  fruits ;  and  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  birds  called  Dentirottres,  i.  e.,  having 
a  bill  w  itii  a  tooth  or  notch  on  it ;  and  to  the 
second  order  Passerinee.  1  have  lately  read 
a  sad  account  of  the  pugnacious  propensity  of 
this  bird.  *  A  gentleman,  in  1849,  saw  two 
golden-crested  wrens  in  direful  contest — a 
female  sitting  on  a  tree  near  them.  They  fell 


to  the  ground  fighting,  heedless  of  the  nrdencr 
standing  close  to  them,  who  placed  his  hands 
over  them,  and  took  them  into  custody,  carried 
them  into  the  house,  and  im|irisone<l  them 
under  a  wire  meat-cover.  One  soon  died, 
when  the  other  perched  upon  him,  pecked 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  him  round  his 
prison.  Shortly  after  the  conqueror  showed 
signs  of  exhaustion,  was  taken  out,  and  placed 
near  an  open  window,  but  died  also.’  ” 

At  this  period  of  Mr.  Townley’s  discourse, 
I  the  party  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  con¬ 
ducting  to  the  villai^ ;  they  paused  to  watch 
the  “  sun-shade”  chasing  over  the  green  blades 
of  the  wheat  and  barley,  as  delightedly  they 
listened  as  well  to  the  continued  melody  of  the 
speckled  larks  (aJauda  arvensis)  over  head. 
The  view  was  particularly  attractive,  fur  beyond 
the  distant  plantations  they  could  track  the 
spire  of  the  cathedral  from  the  adjoining  city, 
and  the  playing  sails  of  three  windmills. 
Whilst  contemplating  this  prospect,  Mr.  Town- 
ley  directed  his  young  friends  to  a  dark  object 
that  appeared  to  be  rapidly  nearing  them,  and, 
as  they  supjiosed,  pursuing  the  lark  ;  fur  instan¬ 
taneously  the  songster  fell,  and  his  song  was 
hushed;  the  enemy  sinking,  as  the  lark  fell, 
was  fully  observed  by  the  party,  and  it  was 
reiHirted  by  Mr.  Towiiley  as  a  hobby  hawk 


THE  UOBDY  HAWK. 


(falco  sulhuteo)  lielonging  to  the  family  of 
the  Falconidee,  and  of  the  first  order,  desig¬ 
nated  Raptores,  being  birds  of  ))rey,  with  the 
charactenstics  of  hooked  beaks  and  sharp  and 
powerful  talons ;  their  power  of  flight  very 
great,  as  their  rapidity  is  so  essential  in  secur- 
.  ing  their  plunder  It  is  found  in  most  of  the 
woody  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  Mr. 
Meyer,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  thinks  even  in 
I  Africa,  as  the  bird  loves  warmth  ;  but  from  my 
‘  own  studies  of  this  species,  it  appears  more 
anxious  for  retirement  from  man  than  for  heat; 
for  in  this  present  year  a  pair  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  birds  were  daily  visiule  round  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  our  hanger  and  heath.  On  the 
26th  of  February  I  myself  saw  them,  even  when 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  mantle  of 
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snow.  They  are  indefatiKabln  hunters,  and 
these  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  their  attacks 
on  the  less  birds,  that  were,  rendered  so  weak 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  scarcity 
of  food.  But  do  look  at  the  evolutions  of  yon 
hobby  ;  ’tis  departing  for  the  hanger.  R  hat 
mceful  gyrations,  and  how  rapid  !  Mr.  Meyer 
has  written,  “  that  he  seldom  fails  to  secure  his 
selected  prey,  so  unerring  his  aim  but  1  re- 
memlier  to  iiave  seen  a  hobby  chase  a  lark 
over  a  pbice  called  the  Moors,  near  Bentley 
Mill,  Kelvedon  Hatch,  E-ssex ;  and,  after  long 

f tarrying  from  both  birds — at  one  time  soaring 
ligh,  at  another  rapidlv  falling — the  poor, 
hard-pressed  bird,  with  a  lightning  dart,  rushed 
aloft,  and  escaped  its  pursuer.  A  gentleman 
from  our  adjoining  parish  was,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  spring,  standing  at  his  ball-door,  when 
one  of  bis  pigeons  (rolumbci  domett  tea)  darted 
swiftly  into  the  hall,  flapping  his  face  with  its 
wing  ;  he  looked  abroad,  and  saw  a  male  hobby 
soaring  away  disappointed.  On  our  return 
home  1  will  show  you  a  specimen  of  the  eggs 
of  this  noble  and  interesting  bird. 

Having  watched  the  disappearance  of  this 
fierce  creature,  the  highly -amused  party  wended 
their  way  down  the  bill,  and  were  soon  at  tbe 
entrance  of  the  village,  which  very  forcibly 
reminded  them  of  Goldsmith’s — 

Sweet  .\uburn,  loveliest  of  the  jilaiii. 

Now  they  stopped  on  the  bridge  to  lulmire  the 
onward  progress  of  the  waters,  and  compare 
them  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  life — all 
onward  ;  no  real  rest.  Among  tbe  dark  thick 
grasses  and  herbage  growing  by  tbe  bank  side 
of  tbe  mill-stream  they  particularised  tbe  well- 
known  blue  flowers  of  the  forget-me-not 
{mj/ototis  jtalnttrit),  and  the  tall  arrow¬ 
head  (palvttre  trifflorhin) ;  also  tbe  common 
rush  (Junetts),  whose  pith  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  night-lights  ■,  and  the  expand¬ 
ing  blossoms  of  that  very  elegant  and  nttr.ietive 
plant  of  the  water,  the  yellow  iris  {iris  ^iteu- 
dacorus).  The  young  people  were  gratified  at 
the  appearance  of  a  dnigon-fly  {’ibeUnla),'*'\\\\  a 
lustrous  blue  body,  that  came  darting  ])ast  them 
and  skimming  over  tbe  stream  j  nowscttlingon 
the  tall  flags,  and  now  off  again,  with  its  angular 
mode  of  flying,  or  rather  darting,  wbieb  |)ccu 
liaritvthryhadncverremnrkrd  before;  andwlicn 
Mr.  Townley  informed  them  of  its  euriously- 
constructed  eye,  containing  17,000  lenses,  they 
were  eager  to  secure  it,  that,  bv  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  they  might  examine  it  at  home. 
Chasing  it,  but  not  capturing  it,  they  reached 
the  mill-house,  and  were  at  once  joined  by 
their  kind  relative  and  teacher ;  the  party  was 


gladly  welcomed  by  the  busy  miller,  who,  with 
smiles  on  his  contented  face,  warmly  shook  the 
hands  of  the  young  ])eople,  and  told  them,  at 
any  time  he  should  be  gratified  to  show  them 
over  the  mill,  and  that  bis  garden  and  grounds 
they  could  render  serviceable  as  well.  While 
Mr.  Townley  and  his  neighbour  were  convers¬ 
ing,  the  little  party  was  watcing  a  fine  brood  of 
ducks  (anas  botchas)  that  were  gracefully 
swimming  about  tbe  mill-dam.  George,  and 
then  Leonard,  leaned  over  the  bank  and  ga¬ 
thered  a  bunch  of  ])eriwinkle  (einca  major), 
which  they  presented  to  their  cousins,  who 
admired  the  flowers,  as  also  tbe  feat  in  obtain¬ 
ing  them.  When  Mr.  Townley  joined  his 
pupils  be  directed  their  attention  to  tbe  ducks, 
observing  “that  tbev  were  of  tbe  order  of 
web-footed  birds,  called  Palmipedes,  wbieb 
wastbesixfA  order,  of  which  every  mcmla-r 
was  in  all  its  habits  greatly  aquatic ;  and  its 
formation’ wisely  arfiuiged  to  suit  its  varied 
needs.  Notice  bow  awkwardly  these  ducks 
now  walk,  so  differently  from  yonder  house- 
pigeons  strutting  round  the  mill-entrance.  Yon 
see  tbe  legs  of  tbe  ducks  arc  placed  in  a  very 
posterior  part  of  their  Imdies,  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  oars  when  they  are  swimming ; 
lienee,  when  out  of  tbe  water,  from  the  absence 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  disposition  of 
their  legs,  tbe  duck  walks  in  that  waddling 
style  ;  but  do  you  not  wonder  at  that  marvel¬ 
lous  provision  with  which  all  birds  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  their  creator,  in  tbe  gland  of  oil, 
found  on  the  lower  part  of  their  backs,  and 
without  which  these  poor  creatures  would  have 
no  jirolection  from  tbe  watery  element  they  am 
so  frequently  iu?  When  tliev  preen  and 
cleanse  tbemsrdves,  they  apply  their  beak  and 
bills  to  this  secretion,  and  urawiiig  thence  tbe 
means,  they  oil  every  feather,  and  are  thus 
effectually  screened  from  the  water,  for  you 
Vnovi  oil  and  tcater  never  blend.  Have  you 
not  seen  on  the  leaves  of  sonic  plants  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  small  rolls  or  beads  ?  Well,  this  same 
rare  and  prov  ision  runs  throughall  God’s  works ; 
'in  wonder  He  lias  made  tliem  all.’  And  how 
extremely  thick  a  coating  of  down  have  all  the 
tiatores,  or  sirimmers,  under  their  outer  fea¬ 
thers  on  the  breast,  the  part  that  is  more  than 
any  other  expised  to  the  waters.  This  is  a 

Sreat  jirotection  ;  it  also  preserves  a  very  high 
egree  of  beat,  generally  103  deg.  to  107  deg.; 
for  as  birds  emit  more  carbonic  acid  gas  than 
any  other  equally-sized  living  creatures,  a  pro- 
(Kirtiouate  brat  is  essential;  and  this  bent  is 
admitted,  even  into  the  quills  and  bones  of  the 
birds;  fur  their  Imnes  are  not  like  those  of 
men,  full  of  marrow,  but  hollow,  and,  lieing 
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tiled  with  this  rarefied  air,  they  are  enabled 
(like  one  of  your  l^oons)  to  rise  and  soar 
through  the  atmosphere.  These  hones,  and 
iJso  every  muscle  and  ligament  of  birds,  are 
very  strong,  as  yon  may  learn  from  the  late 
rapid  movements  of  the  hobby,  and  from  yonder 
sereaming  swifts  (cypselus  murariut).  But 
let  ns  examine  this  feather  which  I  have  picked 
np.  First,  there  is  the  quill,  formed  of  a 


TBE  niTHM. 


1.  The  Quin.  2.  The  Shaft.  S.  The  Beard. 

homy  material,  fitted  for  being  attached  to  the 
skin  i  secondly,  a  shajl  of  a  softer  pithy  sub¬ 
stance,  and  a  heard,  consisting  of  a  great  many 
very  thin  homy  barbs,  which  arc  held  firmly 
together  by  smaller  barbules,  or  hooks.  Thus, 
yon  will  learn  from  this  feather  how  complete 
and  beautiful  a  mechanism  it  is !  Fur  without 
it,  when  flying,  they  would  fail,  as  should  we, 
were  we,  m  bathing,  to  attempt  to  swim  with 
our  fingers  separated.  I  am  sure  you  will,  with 
me,  agree  with  the  utterance  of  Bayle,the  phi¬ 
losopher,  ‘that  nothing  can  l)e  unworthy  of 
being  investigated  by  man  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  created  by  God.’  ” 

Tlie  party  now  strolled  into  the  miller’s 
garden — a  very  tastefully  decorated  spot — 
where  choice  shrabs  and  evergreens,  and  the 
most  showy  annuals,  were  making  a  rich  and 
profuse  display  of  all  their  beauty.  A  very 
cpreful  hand  appeared  to  preside  over  that 
garden,  fur  it  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
order.  By  the  north  side  of  the  stream  that 
permeated  the  grounds  was  a  gravel-walk,  and 
the  party  natnr^y  strolled  down  it,  till  they 
were  arrested  by  a  very  antieme  and  ornament^ 
rock-work  of  large  stones,  from  which,  in  all 
parts  and  ways,  grew  a  most  gorgeous  pro¬ 
fusion  of  ferns  (filices),  and  the  flowers  of 
the  meadow'  orcliis  {cardamine  pratensis), 
belongiug  to  the  orrhidaeea  and  the  oxalis 
aeetosclla,  or  wood-sorrel.  This  cool,  verdant, 
and  fantastic  cluster  of  stone-work  and  vege¬ 
tation  was  the  delight  of  the  miller’s  diiughter, 
a  very  intelligent  young  lady,  whom  they  found 
at  her  bee-hives  at  a  little  distance ;  and  from 
her  they  elicited  the  promise  of  a  description  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  “Fernery”  at  a  future 


period.  She,  however,  took  them  to  the  back 
of  that  spot,  and  showed  them  an  extremely 
interesting  picture.  Under  the  hollow  curve 
of  an  old  tree,  from  which  grew  a  finely-spread¬ 
ing  lady-fern,  forming  a  shady  bower,  sat  a 
female  partridge  (perdix  cinerea)  on  her  nest, 
in  which  the  young  pMple  were  informed  were 
ten  eggs.  So  much  did  the  feathers  of  the  bird 
resemble  the  dull  sere  leaves  of  the  old  year’s 
dry  ferns,  that  a  casual  observer  would  have 
pskssed  without  heeding  the  solitary  occupant ; 
nut,  though  this  bird  is  naturally  silly,  yet,  in 
this  instance,  it  was  very  prudent  and  tame,  for 
it  moved  not,  nor  gave  the  least  token  of  our 
presence,  as  ^ongh,  by  remaining  in  that  mute, 
immnvaUe  state,  it  might  possioly  escape  ob¬ 
servation  ;  or  regard  for  the  eggs  induced  it  to 
remain  with  them  till  forcibly  expelled.  Mr. 
Townley  promised  in  the  evening  to  tell  his 
young  friends  some  anecdotes  of  this  bird, 
which  he  had  jotted  down  in  his  various  read¬ 
ings;  and,  taking  a  farewell  of  the  Fernery, 
they  continued  the  walk  along  the  bank.  They 
ha<l  ])roceeded  but  a  very  little  wray,  ere  they  were 
arrested  by  Mr.  Townley,  to  regard  two  very 


plna.sing  birds — one  was  a  kingfisher  {aleedo 
ispida);  seated  on  an  over-hanging  bough  of  an 
elm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  intently 
watching  a  shoal  of  stickle-backs  {yasterostia) ; 
the  other  was  a  heron  (arJea  cinerea),  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fifth  order,  the  grallatores  or 
leaders.  The  young  people  immediately  re¬ 
quested  some  infomuttion  relative  to  them,  and 
Mr.  Townley  at  once  complied; — “The  king¬ 
fisher,  Irelonging  to  the  halcyoni  la,  is  one  of 
the  tenuirostres,  or  birds  having  lung  and 
slender  bills;  it  is,  of  all  our  English  indi¬ 
genous  birds,  one  of  the  most  entrancing  and 
Ireautiful,  as  regards  its  plumage ;  so  splendidly 
lustrous,  it  now  seems  like  a  large  turquoise  in 
the  sun ;  sec,  it  lias  chan^d  its  attitude,  and 
now  ’tis  a  very  emerald,  so  bright  and  dazzling ! 
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ag'you  mv  more  attentively  see,  on  onr  return, 
if  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  my  specimens, 
both  living  and  dead.  Yonder  bird  is  watching 
for  prey ;  loo^  it  has  dart^  into  the  water, 
and,  with  rapid  motion,  is  on  the  bough,  all 
safely  perched  again;  that  small  fish  in  its 
beak  is  still  alive;  it  will  emsh  it  (by  the 
pressnre  of  its  mandibles)  to  death,  and  then 
swallow  it.  I  have  obtained  two  specimens  of 
its  eggs,  this  year;  usually  they  build  in  the 
middle  of  May,  but  I  had  my  eggs  as  early  as 
April  16th — a  very  remarkable  occurrence,  as 
this  was  so  retarding  a  spring,  from  the  severity 
of  the  late  snows  and  frosts.  It  resembles  the 
eagle  {aquila  ekrg$aeta)  in  loving  to  liave  a 
district  to  itself^  for  it  will  not  sanction  even 
an  intruder  of  its  own  kind.  Yon  must  notice 
that  its  foot  is  ingeniously  formed  to  grasp 
after  the  manner  of  the  human  hand.  Much 
curious  matter  has  lieen  written  respecting  this 
famous  bird,  which,  to  the  p^ple  of  former 
ages,  was  a  perfect  marvel.  They  imanned  it 
built  its  nest  on  the  waters,  and  had  great 
power  over  them ;  and,  even  within  a  very  late 
perioil,  many  a  cottager  has  preserved  a  dried 
halcyon  as  a  fisithful  prognostication  of  the 
weather.  Some  day  we  will  search  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank,  and  mayhap  wc  shall  find  the  brood 
of  young,  and  then  you  will  have  a  close  in- 
spertion  of  the  bird.”  “  In  Australia  there  are 
kingfishers,”  says  a  modem  writer,  “which 
never  see  water  at  all,  and  never  drink  it.  They 
are  to  be  found,  hi^thy  and  breeding,  on 
the  parched  plains  of  the  interior,  during  a 
severe  drought,  and  far  removed  from  water.” 

During  tliis  conversation,  the  heron  they 
had  espied  in  the  distance  had  risen,  with  its 
long  legs,  and  was  off  towards  the  locality  of 
Green  Park,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet 
beautifying  the  inclosure,  is  a  small  but  valu¬ 
able  heronry.  The  yonng  party  observed  its 
dull,  “  laggard  flapping”  met  nod  of  travelling, 
and  that  the  legs  of  this  grallator  were  thrust 
outwards  from  the  body,  as  though  in  some 
manner  to  receive  the  beating  of  the  wings,  or 
to  prevent  their  falling  too  low,  or  to  supply  a 
little  ease.  Mr.  Towniey  informed  the  young 
naturalists  that  the  jieople  of  Leicestershire 
called  it  “a  long-ncckea  crane;”  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  “  a  heron-sewgb  ;”  and  in  Norfolk 
and  many  other  parts  it  retains  its  old  nomen¬ 
clature  of  “  heron-shaw,”  or“  hemshc though 
nearly  all  the  poorer  classes  term  it  “  a  anser,” 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  Latin 
word  atuer,  a  goose,  may  have  some  connexion 
with  its  true  name.  Formerly  the  heronries 
were  as  much,  if  not  more,  attended  to  than 
modern  rookeries.  In  Essex  is  a  pretty  village 


called  “  Herongate,”  and  among  the  woods  and 
fields  of  that  raral  and  agricultural  district,  it 
a  fine  piece  of  water,  carmully  embosomed  ’mid 
trees  and  foliage,  named  “  Heron-pond  ;”  few 
of  the  birds  are  found  there  now— only  strag¬ 
glers  ;  but  in  former  days  it  was  one  of  t& 
most  famous  in  that  county.  I  know  of  one 
small  resort  of  them  in  Norfolk,  not  far  from 
the  antique  and  interesting  village  of  Castle- 
Rising;  ’tis  in  the  plantations  of  Wolterton, 
not  far  from  the  residence  of  Owen  Linwood, 
one  of  George’s  school-fellows ;  but  he  told  us 
lately  th«y  met  with  small  encouragement,  for 
most  of  tne  yonng  were  yearly  destroyed, 
i  The  party  now  quitted  their  kind  neighbours 
at  the  Mill-house,  and  wended  their  way  home, 
highly  gratified  and  instructed ;  and  resolved 
on  devoting  their  leisure  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  thonsand  sources  of  enjoyment  that  so 
forcibly  illustrate  God’s  goodness  in  the  per- 
feet  ailaptability  of  Till  their  parts  to  the  ends 
and  states  destined  for  them.  On  their  return 
Mrs.  Towniey  greeted  them  with  a  handsome 
bunch  of  wild  fiowers  she  bad  gathered  in  her 
morning  visits ;  and  also  presented  them  with 
a  gift  of  three  handsome,  thongh  small,  volumes 
on  Natural  History,  one  of  which  contained  a 
welcome  account  of  the  bat  {eeepertUio),  with 
wliicti  they  were  greatly  delight^,  os  they  had 
on  the  previous  evening  been  amused  with  the 
dartings  of  one  playing  about  the  parlour  win¬ 
dow.  With  thankful  hearts  and  words  the 
party  retired  to  prepare  fur  dinner. 

Noth.— Asurgeon  of  Uxbridge.  Mr.W.  Rayncr, 
has  kept,  at  a  sort  of  happy  family  in  one  ariary, 
.13  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  liigh,  ninety- 
four  species  of  birds.  Trees  were  planted  in 
the  aviary — fir,  box,  birch,  amt  beech;  there 
was  also  a  fountain,  and  the  birds  followed  their 
natural  instincts.  Among  the  birds,  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  long  cage.was  anestof  kingflthers,  contined 
with  two  hobby-hawks.  The  young  kingfishers 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  meat  given  to  the  hawks, 
ana  when  they  had  a  piece  of  meat,  they  would 
hold  it  in  their  bill,  and  strike  each  end  against 
the  perch  for  a  few  seconds,  as  thev  are  in  the 
habit  of  striking  any  fish  to  stun,  before  they 
swallow  it. — Houitkold  Words  for  Julg,  18.11. 

CsiFCL  Cbwkht.— To  fix  knives  and  forks  in 
their  handles  use  cutlers’  cement,  made  of  eqnal 
weights  of  resin  and  briokdust  melted  together  in 
an  earthen  pipkin,  and  applied  hot. 

Not  Lixb  Mb.  —  Oilbert  Stewart,  the  cele¬ 
brated  (sortrait-psinter,  is  said  to  have  once  npon 
a  time  met  a  lady  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  who 
hailed  him  srith,  “Ah  I  Mr.  Stewart,  I  have 
jnst  seen  your  likeness,  and  kissed  it,  hmause  it 
was  so  much  like  you.”  “  And  did  it  kiss  you  in 
return P”  Why,  no.’’  “Then,”  said  Stewart, 
“  it  was  not  like  me.” 
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(Cnnkprij,  |?irkling  k  l^rfstrning. 

JULY. 

To  Choosr  Salmon.— Salmon  ii  moat  plen¬ 
tiful  in  this  month;  the  aeatoii  being;  from 
February  to  September.  The  three  indispensable 
marks  of  its  goodness  are  the  brightness  of  the 
scales,  the  firmness  of  the  flesh,  aud  its  beautijful 
rose-colour. 

To  Boil  Salmon. — While  the  water  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  hot  to  scald,  see  that  there  be  only 
enougb  of  it  to  cover  the  fish.  When  ready, 
throw  in  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  a  wine- 

f’lass  of  vinegar.  Then  put  in  the  salmon,  and 
et  it  simmer  geiitlv,  allowing  about  ten  minutes 
to  every  pound  of  Ash.  When  done,  let  it  drain 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  drainer  of  the  fish- 
kettle,  and  afterwards  place  it  in  a  fine  diaper 
napkin  folded  neatly.  Serve  with  plain  melted 
butter,  anchovy  sauce,  or  lobster  sauce. 


To  Carvr  Salmon,— Salmon  is  rarely  sent 
to  table  w  hole,  but  a  pieee  cut  from  the  middle 
of  a  large  fish,  which  is  the  best-flavoured  part 
of  it.  Make  an  incision  along  the  back,  1—2, 
and  another  from  5  to  6;  then  divide  the  side 
about  the  middle,  in  the  line  3—4,  at  the 
thickest  part,  between  1 — 3, 8—4,  for  tbe  lean, 
the  remainder  for  the  fat.  Ask  which  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  help  as  the  fancy  of  your  guests  may 
demand.  When  the  flsli  is  very  thick,  do  not 
venture  too  near  the  bone,  as  there  it  has  an 
ill-flavour,  and  it  discoloured.  In  paying  your 
respects  to  a  whole  salmon,  you  will  find  the 
choice  parts  next  the  head,  the  thin  parts  next; 
the  tail  is  considered  less  savoury. 

A  Drrssino  for  Salad.— Take  the  yolks  of 
three  fresh  eggs,  whisk  them  well  up  with  ten 
grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Then  take  of  mustard 
one  ounce,  salt  one  tirachm  and  a  half,  salad-oil 
half  an  ounce  (or  more  if  agreeable);  mix  well 
with  half  a  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  and  then 
add  the  two  lots  together ;  shake  them  well  and 
you  will  have  an  excellent  mixture,  which  will 
keep  for  twelve  months. 

Currant  Juior.— Pick  any  quantity  of 
currants  from  the  stalks;  place  them  in  open 
jars,  and  put  these  jars  in  a  pan  of  cold  water; 
heat  the  w  ater  to  boiling,  and  until  the  surrants 
are  quite  soft;  leave  them  to  cool  gradually. 
Wheu  cold,  squeese  tbe  juice  out  through  a 
coarse  cloth  or  sieve;  replace  the  juice  only  in 
jars,  and  boil  it  again  gradually  as  before. 
When  perfectly  cold,  bottle  in  half-pint  bottles, 
to  be  well  corked  and  kept  in  a  cellar. — M.B. 
Take  care  not  to  let  the  water  get  to  the 
currants.  If  not  too  much  squeezed,  the  pulp 


may  be  reboiled  with  coarse  sugar  for  tarts. 
Everyone  who  has  been  in  France  know  s  how 
ex({uisitc  Surop  dr  GruneiHr  Framhoitr  is  on  a 
hot  day;  that  is  made  with  sugar  and  some 
raspberry  added  to  the  currant,  and  is  of  course 
more  expensive. 

To  MAKE  Currant  Jelly.— Pick  the  cur¬ 
rants  from  the  stalks,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar, 
cover  it  close,  set  it  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water ; 
and  when  it  has  boiled  almut  half  an  hour,  take 
it  out  and  strain  off  the  juice  of  your  currants. 
To  every  quart  of  juice  add  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  loaf  sugar;  set  it  over  a  brisk  fire,  stir  it 
TCiitly  till  the  sugar  is  melted,  skim  it  well  and 
let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour; 
then  pour  your  jelly  into  gallipots,  cover  each  of 
the  pots  with  paiwr  dipped  in  bnindy,  and  keep 
for  use  in  a  dry  place. 


.fruit  nnii  flninrr  dpartirn. 

GARDENING  FOR  JULY. 

WiTHBRSD  roses  and  flowers  that  here  faded 
should  be  carefully  cut  off.  Her>»aceous  plants 
that  hare  done  flowering  should  be  cut  down. 
Cuttioi^  of  f^reenhonse  plants  roay  now  be 
placed  out  in  the  open  border;  annuals  from 
.May  towinif  must  be  thinned  out.  Creeping- 
roses  must  be  trained  carefuny,  and  tied  in  so 
as  to  present  a  mass  of  bloom.  Durin^f  this 
iMonth  the  turf  should  be  mown  every  week,  as 
next  month  weeds  ripen  their  seeds ;  they  must 
l>e  carefully  eradicated  ere  that  takes  place. 
Box-borders  should  be  thinned,  and  the  aphides 
which  infest  rose-trees  in  particular  must  be 
destroyed.  The  best  plan  fur  Indies  to  accom¬ 
plish  tliis  would  be  cither  by  brushing  them 
off  gently  with  a  camefs  hair-brush,  or  tdiakin^ 
the  tips  and  buds  j^ently  in  clear  water.  Dahlias 
which  were  planted  out  last  month  must  be 
carefully  guarded  from  earwifp^,  as  thev  are 
determined  enemies  to  these  l^autiful  plants. 
Cjinanensis  forms  now  a  most  attractive  object 
as  a  creeper,  and  contrasts  well  uith  the 
convolvulus  m^vjor ;  these  creepers  we  gave 
former  directions  for  sowing  together.  The 
garden  may  now  be  said  to  be  at  its  best,  as 
all  the  most  show^*  summer-flowers  are  in 
bloom.  The  jessamine,  if  proper  attention  be 
paid,  may  be  kept  in  flower  for  another  month  : 
this  is  done  bv  pinching  off  some  of  the  flower- 
buds  where  they  abound.  Mignionette  should 
be  still  sown,  as  a  succession  of  this  universal 
favourite  may  be  kept  up  until  November. 

July. — Plant  cabbages,  savoys,  colew orts, 
brocoU,  lettuce,  celery,  &c.  Tram  and  regulate 
the  summer  shoots  both  of  wall-trcc>«  and 
standards ;  prune  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  shade 
ripe  currants  that  are  exposed  to  the  full  blaze 
01  the  sun.  Place  nets  on  the  cherries  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  birds.  Take  up  jgarlic,  onions, 
and  eschalots,  as  their  leaves  begin  to  decay. 

W.VTBBiKO. — Soak  the  whole  ground  once  a 
week  rather  than  sprinkle  once  a  day.  Never 
water  wantonly,  but  do  it  in  earnest  when  you 
do  it  at  all ;  and  the  weather,  and  the  look  of 
the  crops,  must  be  your  guide. 


MANAGEMKNT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


WHITE  BANTAMS. 


Mbxt  in  our  cntalogne  of  fuK^  poultry  we 
ebnll  treat  of  Bentsme,  a  description  of  fowl  im¬ 
ported  into  England  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  Bantam,  a  town  and  district  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Java,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  Bankira  jungle-fowl  and  the  com¬ 
mon  English  hen.  At  one  time  these  birds  stood 
bigh  in  publio  fasour,  from  their  attractive 
beauty;  but  their  eggs,  although  delicately 
flavoured,  are  deemed  too  small  to  render  them 
worth  rearing  as  a  profitable  speculation.  The 
most  celebrated  and  beautiful  variety  of  the 
Bantam  tribe  is  that  which  Sir  John  Sebright 
brought  to  perfection,  after  years  of  careful 
trials.  It  is  very  small,  with  unfeathered  legs, 
and  a  rose  comb  and  short  hackles.  The  plumage 
is  gold  or  silver  spangled,  every  feathering  of 
a  golden,  orange,  or  of  a  sUrer  white,  with  a  glossy 
jet-black  margin. 


The  White  Bantam,  shown  above,  is  as  beantiful 
and  gnueful  as  it  is  spirited,  being  a  game-cock 
in  miniature.  It  was  bred  by  the  Rev,  J.  F. 
Hodgson,  of  Bristol,  who  had  a  prize  awarded 
for  It.  There  are  also  some  beaunful  White 
Bantams  kept  in  the  Roj^al  Aviary  at  Windsor. 

In  breeding  fowls  it  is  necesssn-  every  two 
years  to  introduce  a  young  male  bird,  and  this 
should  be  done  in  the  moulting-sesson,  when  his 
older  rival  will  take  but  little  notice  ot  him,  and 
ultimately  become  reconciled  to  him  by  the  time 
the  laying-season  commences. 

The  fowl-house,  let  it  be  for  what  species  of 
fowl  it  may,  should  be  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  recommended  for  Cochin  China 
fowls  in  No.  I.,  Vol.  II.  Warmth,  fresh  water, 
air,  and  nutritious  food,  in  the  shape  of  barley, 
oats,  and  greaves,  are  ail  the  requisites  to  keep 
your  Bantams  in  good  condition. 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.— No.  VI. 

BCLE8  TO  BE  OBSEBTBB  BY  THOSE  WHO  COM¬ 
PETE  FOR  THE  PRIZE  AWABOEO  FOR  THB  BEST 

COMPOSmOH. 

1.  That  ladies  only  be  deemed  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete. 

2.  That  a  prize,  with  a  “  certificate  of  merit,” 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  “  certificates  of  merit”  be  given 
to  writers  whose  papers  entitle  them  to  this 
distinction.  Any  lady  to  whom  three  such  cer¬ 
tificates  may  be  awarded  during  the  proness  of 
the  volume,  to  be  entitled  to  a  prize  in  addition. 

8.  All  manuscripts  to  be  written  legibly  on 
one  side  only  of  toe  pai>er. 

4.  The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to 
accompany  each  MS.,  which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence,  should  such  a  wish  be  expressed. 

5.  No.  MSS.  to  be  returned. 

6.  The  6th  of  each  month  to  be  considered 
the  latest  day  for  receiving  MSS.,  which  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  on  the  out¬ 
side  “  Prize  Composition." 

7.  No  lady  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
prize  during  the  progress  of  the  Tolome. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  competitors  for  the 
Prize  Composition  of  this  month,  ”  Poetry”  is 
evidently  preferred  to  "  Prose"  by  many  of  our 
Udy  friends.  Several  very  admirable  papers 
have  been  forwarded ;  and  we  select  one  out  of 
the  best  of  these  for  a  prize  volume,  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  writer,  Htacirth. 

“  Certificates  of  merit"  are  likewise  awarded  to 
JiHE  (Baker-street),  Meussa,  Ella  (Bucking¬ 
ham),  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  O.,  Lctterkenny. 

For  the  iniormation  of^oae  of  our  young  sub¬ 
scribers  who  are  anxious  to  emph^  their  time 
usefully,  but  scarcely  know  bow  to  set  about  it, 
we  select  as  a  subject  for  our  next  essay  (which 
will  appear  in  the  August  wanber),  **  Tuns,  and 
its  wise  Disposal  for  a  Day,”  feeding  sure  tbat 
this  subject  will  call  forth  really  vnluabls  infor¬ 
mation  from  those  of  our  correspondents  who 
appreciate  truly  this  greatest  of  all  God’s  gifts. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  papers  be  treatM  in 
the  form  of  an  epistle. 

For  the  following  month  we  give,  ‘‘The  True, 
Unselfish  Love  of  Woman  contrasted  with  the 
exacting  Selfishness  of  Han,  as  exhibited  in 
Chaucer’s  poem  of  ‘  Oriaelda.’  ” 

The  third  subject  for  Composition  is  ”  Calumny 
to  be  avoided,  as  incompatible  with  a  delicate 
Mind." 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  BEE. 

The  summer’s  son  shone  bright  and  fair. 

When,  on  her  conch  to  take  the  air, 

Beclining  on  her  elbow. 

In  idle  state  Cecilia  lay. 

Forgetting  e’en  the  time  of  day. 

Beside  the  open  window; 

Wbjle  busy  thought  in  never-ending  train 
Ban  to  and  fro  the  prostrate  lady’s  brain. 


And  first  she  thought  with  anxious  care 
How  she  should  deck  her  glossy  hair 
At  the  next  evening  party ; 

Then  of  the  colonel’s  handsome  son. 

And  then  bow  much  she'd  lost  and  won 
Whilst  playing  at  ccartd ; 

With  many  a  like  deliberation, 

No  doubt  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

While  thns  she  mnsed,  a  bumble  bee 
The  pretty  idler  chanced  to  see. 

And  saw  with  much  vexation ; 

Her  folded  hands,  and  listless  look. 

Engaged  with  neither  work  nor  book. 

Awoke  her  indignation. 

And,  as  she  hummed  among  the  opening  fiowers. 
Thus  taught  her  how  to  spend  with  gain  her 
leisure  hours. 

“  Careless,  foolish  child  of  man,” 

So  her  exhortation  ran, 

”  W asting  life’s  most  precious  day 
In  useless  thought  or  idle  play. 

Are  there  no  works  of  love  or  skill 
To  move  thy  bands  or  bend  thy  will  ? 

While  I  with  constant  toil  pnrsne 
The  task  my  Makar  bade  me  do. 

,  “  From  nobler  powers  bestowed  on  thee. 

Nobler  deeds  required  will  be. 

Maiden,  time  was  given  for  use— 

Oivea  for  action,  not  abuse ; 

Be  sides,  thg  time  was  kindly  given 
T  hat  thou  mightst  well  prepare  for  Heaven. 
Shake  ofiT  thy  sloth,  awake,  arise, 

A  nd  seek  thy  treasure  in  the  skies.” 

Ce  cilia  heard  with  much  surprise. 

Gazed  on  the  bee  with  wondering  eyes. 

And  thought  it  strange  as  fable; 

Bnt  still  received  her  words  as  true. 

And  thought  she’d  write  them  down  for  yoa. 
As  weU  as  she  vras  able ; 

And  therefore  she  has  sent  them  with  her  best 
respects. 

Hoping  you’ll  overlook,  and  pardon  all  defects. 

Htacihih. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING.— THE  TOILETTE. 
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<tjling3  ninrtji  Innniing. 

Herbs  fob  Hryiito. — The  best  state  in  which 
mint,  l)alm,  thrme,  sage,  and  other  kitchen  or 
medicinal  herbs  can  be  gathered  for  drying,  to 
preserve  I'or  winter  use,  u  iust  as  their  flowers 
are  opening.  At  that  period  of  growth  they  are 
found  to  contain  more  of  the  essential  on,  on 
which  their  flavours  depend,  than  at  any  other. 

To  BEViTF.  oiD  Weitikos.  —  Boil  gall-nots 
in  wine.  Then  steep  a  sTOnge  into  the  liquor, 
and  pass  it  on  the  lines  of  the  old  writing:  by 
this  method  the  letters  which  were  almost 
nndecipherahle  will  appear  as  fresh  as  if  newly 
done. 

To  PRESEBTE  Wateb. —  Water  may  be  pre¬ 
served  quite  pure,  either  in  long  voyages,  or  in 
cisterns,  by  the  addition  of  about  31l>s,  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  powdered ;  stir  it  well 
together,  and  toe  water  will  lose  any  bad  taste. 

To  PBESEBVE  Ibok  Fbkciso.— The  following 
mode  of  preserving  iron  fencing  is  simple  and 
efficacious  :  —  Boil  8  lbs.  of  hog's  fat,  rut  very 
small,  in  a  glared  pot  or  pipkin  with  three  nr 
fonr  spoonfuls  of  water;  when  well  melted,  strain 
through  coarse  linen ;  then  set  on  a  slow  fire  with 
1  OSS.  of  camphor,  broken  small,  allowing  it  to  boil 
gently.  Take  it  of!',  and,  while  hot,  mix  in  it  as 
mnch  black  lead  as  will  give  colour  and  con¬ 
sistence,  and  lay  it  on  toe  palings  hot.  This, 
will  not  only  preserve  the  iron  in  the  air,  but 
also  whatever  imrtion  may  be  placed  under¬ 
ground. 

Arxekiab  Cement. —  This  celebrated  glue, 
which  the  jewellers  of  Turkey  use  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  precious  stones  in  ornaments,  is 
described  as  follows  in  a  survey  of  the  Turkish 
empire  : — Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of  gum  mastic, 
each  the  sise  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  spirits 
of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it  liquid ; 
and,  in  another  vessel,  dissolve  as  much 
isinglass,  previously  softened  with  water,  in  as 
much  French  brandy  or  mm  as  will  make  a 
two-<innce  phial  of  very  strong  glue,  adding  two 
small  bits  of  pounded  gum  albanum  or  am- 
moniacum.  Mix  the  whole,  and  heat.  Keep 
the  glue  in  a  phial  closely  stopped ;  and,  when 
it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  |  hial  m  boiling  water. 
The  composition  sold  under  this  title  in  England 
is  generadly  too  thin,  from  the  quantity  of  mastic 
being  much  too  small.  Througbont  the  East,  it 
is  used  for  setting  jewellery,  uniting  glass 
china,  and  even  polished  steel;  and  so  strong  is 
the  j^int,  that  the  parts  cemented  never  separate. 

To  bemovb  Ihe-staibb  fbok  Tables.— Pro- 
enre  spirits  of  salt  at  the  chemists,  and,  without 
adding  any  water  to  it  for  the  pnrjiose  of 
reducing  its  strength,  ponr  it  over  the  ink- 
stains,  one  at  a  time ;  observe  the  moment  when 
the  ink  disappears  by  the  corroding  action  of  the 
acid,  and  immediately  pour  over  the  place  a 

Sintity  of  clean  cold  water  ;  wipe  the  table 
,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
er  staras  until  all  are  removed ;  then,  having 
oiled  the  table  with  raw  Unseed-oil,  mb  and 
brush  it  as  nsoal. 


(Tilt 

PoMADB  D'EsPAomt. — Two  oafices  of  Florence 
oil ;  two  ounces  of  castor  oil ;  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spermacetti.  Flake  the  spemiacetti  into  a 
perlectlj  clean  basin,  add  the  oils,  and  put  it 
over  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  stirring  with 
a  silver  spoon  until  the  spermacetti  is  dissolved. 
Pour  it  into  pots,  adding  perfume,  as  agreeable. — 
Nbllt  G. 

Pimples. — The  following  is  an  ointment  re¬ 
commended  by  Sir  M.  Tierney  :—Take  of  puri- 
fled  lard  an  ounce ;  of  citron  ointment,  an  ounce 
and  a  half ;  of  finest  almond  oil,  half  an  ounce, 
and  mix  all  well  together.  The  whole  may  be 
scented  with  oil  of  bergamot. 

Whits  Pomatum. ~Take  an  ounce  of  Floren¬ 
tine  orris  root,  half  an  ounce  of  calamus  aro- 
muticus,  aud  as  much  ^um  benjamin,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  rosewood,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  clpves.  Bruise  the  whole  into  a  gtoss 
powder,  tie  it  up  into  s  piece  of  linen,  and  Himmer 
it  in  a  jar  placM  in  a  saucepan  with  two  pounds 
and  a  hair  of  bog's  lard  well  washed.  Add  a 
couple  of  pippins,  pured  and  cut  into  small  bits; 
four  ounces  of  rose-water;  and  two  ounces  of 
orange-flower  water.  Alter  the  ingredients  have 
simmered  together  a  little  while,  strain  off  the 
liquor  gently,  and  let  the  pomatum  stand  till 
cold  ;  then  put  it  away  for  use  in  the  same  way 
as  other  pomatums. 

A  GOOD  Tootbpowdxr. — Take  of  cnttlefish 
!  bone  and  the  finest  prepared  chidk  each  half  an 
I  ounce ;  Peruvian  bark  and  Florentine  orris  root 
each  two  drachms ;  reduce  the  whole  into  a  fine 
powder  and  mix  them.  This  may  be  coloured 
with  a  little  rose-pink,  and  scented  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  cinnumon. 

CosMBTic  M'atbm  pom  FuBCKLES.^Take  eqnal 
aoantities  of  barley-water,  distilled  water  of  bean- 
dowers,  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  mix  together. 
The  barley-water  should  be  made  thick.  Wash 
the  freckled  or  tanned  skin  frequently  with  th 
preparation. 

8wibt  Bags  fob  Liviir  are  composed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  person  using  them,  of 
any  miitnre  of  the  following  articles Flowers 
dried  and  pounded,  powdered  cloves,  mace, 
nutmeg,  and  cinnamcn;  leaves  dried  and  pounded 
of  mint,  balm,  dragonwort,  southern  -  wood, 
grou.  d  ivy,  laurel,  hyssop,  sweet  maiqoram,  ori- 
gantm,  rosemary;  woods,  such  os  cassia,  juniper, 
rb<  uium,  sandal-^ ood,  and  rose- wood;  roots  of 
angelica,  xt-dcury,  orris;  all  the  fragrant  bal¬ 
sams  ;  an. I  is,  musk,  and  civet.  Tnese latter 
shoula  be  careiully  used  on  linen. 

To  DTK  }UiB  Black.-' Take  two  drachms  of 
silver,  halA  an  ounce  of  steel-tilings,  and  an  ounce 
ot  nitric  acid,  and  eight  ounces  of  rainwater, 
pour  oil  the  supernatant  liquor,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  dve.  Apply  by  brushing  with  a  close 
brush.  Although  there  is  a  great  objection  to 
nitrate  ol  silver  as  a  dye,  from  its  liability  to 
darken  the  skin,  nevertheless  it  is  veiy  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  caustic  earths,  from  their  almost  cer¬ 
tainty  to  act  as  depilatories. 
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ROBERT  TALLIER. 

(From  the  French  of  H.  Tessier.) 

Light  and  coqurttish  as  a  younp  Kiri  who 
looks  at  herself  in  the  ftlsss  before  going  to  a 
ball,  tbe  goelette  Xm  Monette,  strongly  Imrnc 
up  by  a  g(X)d  north-west  wind,  sailed  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  kingfisher  overtaken  by  a  hurricane 
and  fleeing  before  the  wind. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  pretty  goelette 
looked  proud,  when  she  plunged  her  wet  and 
shining  beak  in  the  wave  which  dashed  terribly, 
and  broke  at  her  approach  to  give  her  a  passage ; 
or  when  raising  herself  up  again  on  her  keel, 
she  exposed  to  the  wind  her  gigantic  sails  and 
her  glittering  cannons,  which  only  awaited  the 
enemy  to  vomit  out  fire  and  death ! 

Thf  Monette,  in  1808,  was  one  of  the  Imldest 
eortairet  of  Saint  Malo.  Always  the  first  to  go 
out  ofthe  port  and  the  last  to  return,  hercrew  had 
never  lowered  her  flag ;  and  whatever  might  be 
tlie  situation  of  the  vessel,  the  most  irrepressible 
gaiety  presided  in  all  ber  manoeuvres. 

It  was  on  one  of  tbose  fine  spring  mornings 
whicb  invigorate  man,  and  give  bim  a  new  era; 
a  mild,  sweet  wind  surrounded  the  glittering 
sides  of  the  pretty  ship,  and  seemed  to  rock  it, 
as  a  nurse  rocks  her  infant  to  get  it  to  sleep. 
And  yet  (Jod  knows  that  Captain  Tallier  slept 
not!  Standing  on  his  quarter-deck,  with  his 
speaking-trumpet  in  his  hand,  he  was  com¬ 
manding;  and  at  his  voice  of  thunder,  the 
sailors  were  running  in  tbe  shrouds  and  on  the 
yards  with  the  agility  of  s<|uirrels. 

Martin  Tallier,  caiitain  of  the  Monette,  was 
a  big,  pimple-nosed,  stumpy,  fat,  short-legged 
but  herculean  man,  of  an  ojicn  and  sanguinary- 
countenance,  wounded  with  a  lung  gash  which 
injected  blood  whenever  he  was  in  a  passion, 
which  was  continually.  A  brave  man  at  iMittom, 
but  capricious,  he  was  inflexible  on  the  subject 
of  discipline,  and  governed  his  vessel  with  an 
antiquated  strictness. 

At  his  right  side,  a  young  man  of  aliout 
twenty-five  was  standing,  looking  at  the  water 
dashing  in  foam  under  each  side  of  the  go<-lclte. 
He  was  middle-sized,  delicate,  and  pale,  with  a 
high  forehead  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
flaxen  hair,  which  fell  in  curls  on  his  shoulders, 
surrounding  a  charmingly  oval  fact,  the  fca  cres 
of  which  were  of  a  perfect  regulaiity.  This 
handsome  young  man  was  named  Robe> .  Taliicr, 
and  everything  alamt  him  Imre  the  indelible 
imprint  which  indicates  either  a  lingering  and 
incurable  disease,  or  a  deep  and  cndlc.-s  grief. 
On  board,  his  father  as  well  as  all  the  sailors 
railed  him  nothing  but  the  young  girl,  a  sur¬ 
name  which  his  pale  complexion  and  beardless 
face  had  drawn  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he 


was  brave  ;  but  it  was  that  sad  and  cold 
bravery  which  only  seems  to  go  in  the  way  of 
danger  to  remain  there.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  in  every  engagement  the  young  marine 
asked  God  to  let  him  fall  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  almut  two  years  before.  One  day 
Captain  Tallier  came  on  lioard  in  an  indescril^ 
able  passion,  the  blood  ready  to  burst  out  of 
bis  eyes.  His  son  followed  a  few  steps  liebind, 
gloomy,  but  determined.  From  this  day,  he 
had  followed  him  in  all  his  courses,  and  no  one 
had  ever  known  the  cause  of  his  pa.ssiun !  It 
was  this ;  Robert,  naturally  poetic  and  loving, 
had  a  secret  horror  of  the  sea.  His  father 
having  left  him  at  liberty  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  young  man  had  enjoyed  his  liberty 
happily.  His  soul  was  open  to  two  great 
motives,  love  and  poesy ;  an  ideal  life  presented 
itself  to  him.  He  threw  himself  desperately  into 
it;  but  the  waking  from  this  fine  dream  was  the 
more  grievous,  because  it  was  least  ex|)ected. 
The  corsair,  on  returning  from  one  of  his 
cruises,  had  ordered  his  son  to  prepare  to  follow 
him  w  hen  he  set  out  to  sea  again. 

And  the  son  had  refuted. 

Thence  a  terrible  scene,  in  which  >Iartin 
had,  they  say,  uttered  the  word  “  Coward !” 
and  which  ended  in  the  submission  of  the 
voung  man.  From  this  time,  poor  Robert  had 
lived  only  in  the  short  space  which  separated 
the  arrival  from  the  departure  of  the  eorsair. 

The  next  day,  m  the  afternoon,  the  Monette 
returned  to  Saint  Malo.  They  went  up  on  the 
the  quay  silently  ;  the  captain  went  at  once  into 
town,  and  the  young  man  went  away  rapidly. 
As  he  walked,  his  countenance  recoverw  its 
serenity,  his  forehead  lost  the  der|)  wrinkle 
which  never  left  it  while  he  was  on  Ixiard,  and 
his  dark  blue  eyes  became  animated.  He  thus 
jiassed  through  many  unfrequented  streets, 
and  stopped  before  a  pretty  house  near  the 
walls. 

The  half-closed  shatters  testified  the  presence 
of  inhabitants.  He  rang  cautiously ;  an  old 
servant  opened  the  door. 

“  Well,  Jeanne!”  asked  he,  with  an  uneasy 
air,  “how  is  sheP” 

“  Bad,  Monsieur  Rob.,  very  bad !”  answered 
the  old  woman  in  a  low  voice. 

The  young  man  pressed  his  forehead  con¬ 
vulsively  witii  his  two  hands,  a  deadly  paleness 
overspr^  his  cheeks.  He  entered  nevertheless, 
and  shut  the  door  in  silence.  Jeaune  went 
lieforc  him,  and  they  both  went  up  to  the  first 
storey.  In  a  room  scarcely  lighted  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  which  forced  their  way  through  the 
blinds,  a  young  woman  was  sitting,  or  rather 
lying,  on  a  long  chair  near  the  fireplace.  She 
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liad  black  hair,  ardent  and  passionate  eyes,  a 
pretty  month,  and  maipificent  teeth ;  in  a  word 
she  was  ehannin^.  But  her  sickly  countenance, 
and  a  little  short  cuuj(h  which  she  (rave  occa¬ 
sionally,  at  once  displayed  the  sad  syin))toiiis  of 
consumption.  Robert  entered  softly  and  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 

“Marie!  my  auirel !  how  art  thouP”  said 
he,  ns  he  took  hold  of  her  hands,  which  he 
pressed  with  delifrht  his  lips. 

The  young  woman  raised  her  long  eyelashes 
towards  him,  and,  bowing,  put  her  burning  lips 
on  his  fondiead. 

“Well,  Rob.,  very  well,”  murmured  she  in  a 
slran(re  voice ;  “very  soon  I  shall  be  cured!” 

As  he  heard  these  words,  the  young  marine 
felt  a  tear  glide  along  his  cheek,  and  fall  on 
the  hand  of  the  invalid.  He  kissed  her  a  second 
time,  to  hide  it  from  her.  I 

“Child,”  said  Marie, •“thou  dost  not  see,  1 
then,  how  strong  I  am?  Why  weep?  Re¬ 
frain!  Behold,”  added  she,  raising  herself, 
“I  am  walking  iJone.  Dost  thou  see?” 

But  this  effort  was  too  much  for  the  (loor 
young  woman;  she  staggered  instantly,  and 
fell  in  the  anns  of  Robert,  who  received  her 
affectionately,  and  replaced  her  in  the  chair. 

“Thanks,  my  friend,”  said  she,  sighing; 
“  but  (fo.  I  will  not  die  yet !  I  will  live,” 
continued  she,  with  a  feverish  agitation,  “live 
for  thee,  for  thy  love :  for  thou  lovest  me.  Is 
it  not  so  ?  Oh,  tell  me  that  thou  lovest  me  ?” 

The  young  man  pressed  her  ])nssionately 
a((ainst  his  breast,  and  closed  her  ardent  eyelids 
beneath  his  kisses.  Marie  let  her  head  fall 
on  her  lover’s  shoulder,  and  remaine<l  motion¬ 
less,  exhausted  by  the  excitement.  Her  pretty- 
frame,  so  weak  and  so  flexible,  trembled  in 
the  anns  of  the  marine.  He  looked  at  her  a 
moment  with  unspeakable  despair ;  then  laying 
her  (cently  in  her  easy-chair,  he  satisfied  him- 
self  that  she  was  asleep,  and  went  out,  wiping 
away  with  the  back  of  his  hand  the  tears  which 
grief  had  extracted. 

“  Jeanne,  take  ((reat  care  of  her.  I  will 
come  a(^in  to-morrow,”  said  he,  as  he  left  the 
house. 

The  old  woman  made  a  sign  to  him  with  her 
head,  and  sighed  these  words,  “I’oor  young 
people !” 

Robert  returned  to  his  father  broken-hearted. 
The  next  dav,  as  soon  as  it  was  morning,  he 
repaired  to  Marie.  Tlie  complaint  which  was 
consuming  her  made  rapid  progress ;  yet  the 
unhappy  young  woman  still  hoped !  and  all  hope 
was  gone.  Left  a  widow  at  twenty-one,  Marie 
d’ Andrea  withdrew  from  all  society.  During  a 
whole  year  no  one  had  seen  her.  Her  mourn¬ 
ing  ended,  she  went  out  seldom  at  first,  then 


oftener,  as  the  reeollection  became  less  intense. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  known  Robert. 
How  ?  She  and  he  onlv  knew  it.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  saved  her  life  ;  but  this  was  only 
a  report,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prove  this 
assertion.  Of  a  hasty  and  passionate  dis|M)sition, 
the  young  woman  loved  her  saviour  with  that 
exclusive  love  which  will  not  admit  of  any  hin¬ 
drance.  Sickness  even  had  not  abated  these 
transports,  fatal  sometimes  to  her  unsettled 
health.  Yet  she  was  happy  !  A  brilliant  future 
jtresented  itself  to  her,  and  she  saw  her  dearest 
vows  realised  in  the  Imttomless  precipice  which 
is  called  the  future !  How  often  had  she  not 
related  her  hopes  to  her  lover!  How  often 
had  she  not  also  cursed  the  fate  which  was 
torturing  her,  hindering  her  from  binding  her 
days  to  those  of  the  young  marine  by  the 
most  sacred  knots! 

Roltert  listened  to  t^l  these  foolish  thoughts 
and  wept  in  silence ;  for  he  had  no  illusions. 
He — love  had  o|iened  his  eyes  ;  the  fate  whieh 
awaited  Marie — he  knew  it ;  and  whenever  he 
thought  upon  it,  his  breast  was  oppressed  as  by 
the  heaviest  weight. 

Some  days  passed  in  the  alternatives  of  better 
and  worse.  Marie  flattered  herself  already  that 
her  lover  had  abandoned  the  sea,  when  one 
morning  he  ran  to  inform  her  of  his  immediate 
departure.  She  gave  a  cry  and  l)ecanic  livid. 
Robert  supported  and  consoled  ber.  The 
sweetest  words  were  useless ;  she  did  nothing 
hut  .sob.  A  iiresentiment  warned  her  that  it  was 
the  last  time  she  should  see  him.  At  len(rih, 
after  an  hour  spent  in  tears,  it  was  necessary 
to  part. 

Marie  required  the  young  man  to  kneel 
down  near  lier  l)ed ;  then  passing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  iroiirinting  a  kiss  on  his 
lips,  “  Robert,  my  l)eloved,  dost  thou  love  me?” 
asked  she,  with  a  feverish  agitation. 

“  Why,  yes,  I  love  thee  !  My  angel,  I  love 
thee  with  all  my  soul !”  murmured  the  young 
marine,  as  he  embraced  her,  and  covered  her 
with  ki.sses. 

“Well !”  eontinned  she  with  a  fearful  solem¬ 
nity,"  swear  to  me  that,  if  I  die,  you  will  never 
I  love  any  other  woman  hut  me !  Swear, 
friend !  I  pray  thee,  swear !” 

“  I  swear  it  to  thee !”  said  Roliert,  raising 
his  hand  to  the  Christ  attached  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

“  Thanks !”  uttered  Marie,  and  a  sub¬ 
lime  ray  of  affection  lit  up  her  face,  altered  by 
sickness. 

***** 

A  light  west  wind  gently  ruffled  the  sea ; 
the  Mouette  traversed  the  nide,  and  rushed 
into  the  ocean. 


THE  SICK  nOOM  AND  NURSERY. 


Shr  was  beautiful  then,  with  her  fcrand  tri- 
eoluared  flag  and  her  martial  gait,  veering  her 
beak  to  tlie  north,  under  her  grand  topmast 
and  her  brigantine ! 

Witli  her  eight  shining  cannons,  and  tier 
brave  crew,  the  Monette  was  a  formidable  i 
adversary.  Even  the  English  fled  l)erore  her,  I 
like  the  nautilus  before  the  hurricane.  At  | 
about  two  o’clock  they  discovered  a  large  , 
vessel  arriving  in  the  waters  of  the  goelette.  j 

What  imprudence !  It  had  not  recognised  , 
the  terrible  pirate.  Captain  Tallier  commands  j 
the  tacking  of  the  vessel.  The  sails  were  closed  | 
in  order  to  await  the  enemy,  while  they  pre¬ 
pared  for  fighting. 

They  load  the  cannons  and  the  guns ;  the 
fifty  corsairs  go  backwards  and  forwards  in 
silence ;  in  ten  minutes  each  is  in  his  place.  | 

The  captain  takes  his  speaking-trumpet  and  1 
flatters  his  sails;  he  tacks  about  and  runs 
towards  the  English,  who  come  up  like  a  j 
bombshell.  | 

The  two  vessels  scatter  their  balls ;  the  ^ 
masts,  the  men,  the  sails,  all  fall  in  confusion  ' 
on  the  deck ;  nothing  his  heard  but  bowlings 
of  distress  and  fury.  Martin  is  at  the  stern,  i 
Robert  everywhere.  He  runs,  he  flies,  he  seems 
to  have  ten  bodies ;  the  blood  runs  in  pools  on 
the  deck.  They  rush  to  the  boarding;  they 
fissten  it  against  the  enemy ;  the  reports  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  with  fearful  closeness.  How¬ 
ever,  the  pirates  lose  ground ;  the  unfortunate 
men  give  way  1 

The  English,  ten  tinaes  more  numerous, 
spring  upon  the  Monette  ;  the  deck  is  covered ; 
they  press  upon  the  corsairs  they  are  knocked  | 
down,  they  are  swimming  in  blood.  > 

All  give  way !  Martin  Talker  lias  his  two 
legs  blown  off  by  a  ball ;  Robert  only  remains 
nntouched. 

The  goelette  is  full  of  enemies:  suddenly 
the  young  man  appears  on  the  stem  with  a 
match  in  his  hand.  He  is  covered  with  blood ; 
a  savage  fire  sparkles  in  his  eyes.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  his  father,  who  is  lying  on  the  deck, 
and  stoops  down  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
English,  who  suffer  him  to  do  so  in  stupefae- 

tioD. 

“  Father,”  said  he,  “  I  am  a  coward  !" 

At  this  instant,  a  fearful  detonation  shook 
the  horizon,  and,  a  few  seconds  after,  the 
Monette  had  disappeared  from  the  ocean, 
hurrying  away  with  her  two-thirds  of  the 
English  crew. 


Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Marie  yielded 
up  her  soul  to  Qod,  in  the  arms  of  the  old 
Jeanne. 


(Kjic  litk  Ennni  aii^i  ^Uarscrij. 

Embrocation  for  the  Rheum  vtism.— Oil 
of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine,  spirit  of  camphor, 
sal  ammonia,  of  each  one  pennyworth;  mix  and 
rub  well  on  the  parts  affected.  Tliis  has  proved 
very'  efficacious  in  many  instances.  -M. 

T«  Fhevrnttur  Uecurkence  of  Boils. — 
Take  a  tabicspoonful  of  yeast  in  a  glass  of 
water  twice  a  day.  This  has  lieen  found  very 
effectual  by  a  person  very  subject  to  these 
troublesome  eruptions.  '  M. 

Remedy  foe  Coens. — Roast  a  clove  of  garlic 
or  an  onion  on  a  live  coal  or  in  hot  ashes  ;  apply 
it  t«  the  com,  which  it  softens  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  loosen  and  wholly  remove  it  in  two  or  tuee 
days.  Foment  the  corn  every  other  night  in 
warm  water ;  after  which,  renew  the  application. 

Sore  Thboats. — For  the  habitiual  sore  throat 
or  quinsy,  which  is  the  torment  of  many  people 
half  their  lives,  and  is  generally  mistaken  for  a 
violent  cold  because  it  occasions  a  tickling  in 
the  throat,  the  consequence  of  which  is  cough¬ 
ing — take  of  powdered  galls,  three  drachms ; 
of  boiling  rose-water,  three  ounces.  Infuse  for 
three  hours.  Then  Alter  and  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  of  alum  three  drachms  ;  of  spirits  of 
nutmeg  or  any  other  spirit,  three  ounces.  Hold 
a  little  of  this  frequently  against  the  very 
bottom  of  your  mouth. 

An  Oil  fob  Speains. — Take  of  olive  oil,  two 
ounces  ;  of  camphor,  rubbed  well  with  a  little 
oil,  and  then  added  to  the  whole,  one  drachm. 
Very  little  of  this  should  be  used  at  a  time,  and 
to  be  rubbed  gently  on  the  parts  before  the  fire. 

An  Emetic  in  the  case  op  Vegetable 
Poisons. — Twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  a  little  water — the  whole  to  be 
taken;  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  scruple,  made 
into  a  bolus  with  confection  of  roses,  and  taken 
with  infusion  of  camomile  flowers. 

A  Blister  Dbessino. — Pure  hog’s  lard,  with¬ 
out  salt,  one  pound  and  a  half;  white  wax, 
four  ounces ;  melt  in  an  earthern  pipkin,  stir 
till  cold,  and  keep  in  a  closely-covered  jar. 

Cbildbbn. — Children  should  always  have  their 
outer  garments  tor  winter  made  of  woollen  ma¬ 
terials.  Although  India-rubber  over-shoes  are 
excellent  for  walking  in  the  streets  in  wet 
weather,  or  when  there  is  a  thaw,  with  snow 
upon  the  ground,  they  should  never  be  worn  at 
I  any  other  time,  and  should  be  taken  off  as  soon 
I  as  the  wearer  enters  a  house.  They  prevent 
perspiration  in  a  great  measure,  and  are  only 
useful  as  a  lesser  evil  than  getting  completely 
wet  from  outside  water. 

Cure  for  SexaPULA,  —  Take  of  powdered 
cork,  one  scruple ;  powdered  myrrh,  six  grains  ; 
cinnamon  powder,  three  grains.  Mix,  and  take 
thrice  a  day. 

Trap  for  Slugs. — Place  fresh-gathered  cab- 
b.Tge-leaves  over  night  near  the  plants  which 
they  infest,  and  early  in  the  morning  remove 
them,  when  they  will  be  found  covered.  The 
most  pleasant  way  of  destroying  slugs  is  to 
‘  immerse  them  in  salt  and  water. 
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A  SuBSCBiBiB  (Tooting).— White  bread  soaked  i 
in  boiled  milk,  and  lean  raw  meat  or  worms. 

Louisa  (Newport). — By  the  following: — As  ^ 
soon  as  possible  after  the  accident  happens,  wet  | 
the  place  with  juice  of  sorrel  or  lemon,  or  vinegar, 
and  rub  on  some  bard  soap.  Afterwards  wash  > 
off  with  water. 

J.  Hutchixsoit. — We  are  sure  it  will  afford 
our  correspondent  as  much  satisfaction  to  learn 
as  it  does  us  to  relate  that  none  of  the  dif&culties  | 
be  pointed  to  were  met  with.  All  the  watches  | 
were  registered  previously  to  being  sent  to  the 
fortunate  winners. 

Whitb  Boss. — We  felt  your  reproof  the  more 
from  the  kind  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 
Our  remissness  woe  unpardonable.  See  “  Tlunm 
Worth  Knowing”  for  the  receipt  you  ask  for.  so 
many  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  how 
to  make  the  “Pimpernel  Water"  that  we  are 
making  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  such  a  cosmetic 
is  purchaseable. 

Tost  should  have  sent  his  proper  address,  and 
so  have  enabled  ns  to  write  him  previous  to  the 
drawing.  If,  as  he  states,  his  fowl-house  is  damp, 
and  perhaps  limited  for  space,  so  debarring  the 
creatures  from  exercise  an  1  pure  air,  judging 
from  the  symptoms  he  mentions,  we  should  take 
the  complaint  to  he  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
“  loss  of  feathers,”  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  moulting,  although  similar  in  appearance. 
The  former  process  is  natural,  while  the  latter  is 
a  diseased  state.  The  symptoms  are  a  dropping 
off  of  the  feathers,  till  the  bird  is  completely 
denuded.  In  the  meantime  it  is  dull  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  appetite,  and  becomes  thin  and  feeble. 
A  change  of  diet,  good  air,  cleanliness,  are  essen¬ 
tial,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  nitre 
mixed  with  butter  may  prove  serviceable. 

L.  L. — We  have  knonn  the  following  succeed : 
— When  the  fit  of  ague  is  on,  take  a  new-laid  egg 
in  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  go  to  bed  immediately. 

Chablixa. — Almost  all  the  ingrain  crochet 
cottons  will  stand,  but  the  best  is  red.  Pink 
washes  pale.  You  will  And  a  list  of  the  “  fortu- 
nates"  in  the  present  number. 

R.  Mubbat  (Glasgow).— Sometimes  the  adver¬ 
tisements  throw  the  magazine  over  the  weight, 
and  thereby  makes  the  postage  4J.  instead  of  2d.  ) 
We  should  have  liked  to  reply  to  your  kind  letter 


by  post,  but  were  afraid  a  letter  would  not  reach 
you  addressed  as  above. 

A  correspondent,  under  the  title  of  “Gum- 
catch,”  in  the  Brst  No.  of  the  present  Volume, 
inquired  for  a  “  Knitted  Veil.”  One  of  our  lady 
eorrrspondents  furnishes  the  following:— “  Kxir- 
TBi)  Shktlano  Veil.  For  the  information  of  a 
correspondent  who  appears  to  have  made  some 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  I  bog  to  state  that  they 
may  be  made  in  any  of  the  patterns  used  for 
anti-macassars,  adapting  the  number  of  stitches 
to  the  size  required ;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  wool 
Sne  enough.  It  is  generally  to  be  procured  at 
the  Shetland  Wool  Warehouse,  Jermyn-street, 
St.  James’s,  I  possess  a  black  knitted  Shetland 
veil,  which  was  made  by  the  children  of  a  school 
in  Ireland,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
benevolent  lady,  by  whom  tliey  were  sold  with 
other  articles  of  work  for  the  support  of  the 
school.  If  your  correspondent  wishes  for  the 
address,  I  could  procure  it  through  the  friend  who 
sent  me  the  veil.  Mine  is  a  epider-net  pattern. 
Such  veils  are  a  great  comfort  in  cold,  and  more 
especially  in  foggy  wetdher ;  acting  in  the  same 
way  as  a  respirator  in  shielding  the  lungs  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  cold  air.  M.  B. 

A.  K.— The  name  of  the  younger  sister  by 
whom  you  are  accompauied  should  be  written  on 
the  card,  and  the  corner  is  only  turned  down  in 
case  of  a  mutual  friend  of  both  families  calling 
with  you. 

W.  C.  (Bantry.) — The  disorder  you  allude  to 
most  frequently  arises  from  a  disordered  stomach. 
Should  medicine  be  found  of  no  avail,  we  fear  it 
is  a  surgical  case. 

Lucy  Kilby  (Hounslow).— Saxe  Weimar. 

A  Litbuaby  CuABACTBa  (lAindon).- Ulysses 
was  the  son  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea,  and  King  of 
Ithaca. 

Rbbbcoa. — The  remedy  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  stain.  Is  it  caused  by  damp,  acid, 
or  grease  ? 

A.  Carx  (Bradford).— The  plan  we  adopt  is 
Brst  to  stretch  our  canvas  upon  the  frame,  and 
then  to  Ax  the  print  upon  it  with  gum-water, 
taking  care  to  place  it  smooth.  Then  for  varnish 
we  dilute  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  wiih  a  gill  of  spirits  of  wine ;  if  too  thick, 
add  a  little  more  spirits  till  you  bring  your  varnish 
to  the  consistence  of  milk.  Lay  a  coat  of  this  on 
your  print;  and,  when  dry,  it  will  shine  like  glass, 
and  resist  water. 

UlSCBLLAXBOUS  NOTICBS. — H.  S.— YoU  will 
observe  we  are  about  to  comply  with  your  request. 
A  Subscriber.- W.  C.  was  misprinted  for  D.  C., 
which  means  “Double  Crochet.”  S.  C.  signiOes 
“Single  Crochet."  Ellbx  Maria  (Lough- 
boro').— Yes,  with  pleasure.  A  Subscriber. — 
You  shall  have  a  pattern  shortly.  Emily. — D.  C, 
and  8.  C.  mean  Double  anil  Single  Crochet. 
Mary  Louisa  (Hackney). — Both  the  last  and  pre¬ 
sent  number  will  convince  you  of  our  intentions. 

Coxtributioks  Accepted.  —  “The  Joys  of 
Home.”  “  To  Matilda.”  “  Oh,  while  Summer 
lasts.  Enjoy  it.”  “The  Blue  Sky  is  beaming 
beyond.” 

Coxtributioks  Dicuxro.  —  “Ob,  let  me 
Weep  with  Thee !”  “  Love.”  “  Hope.” 

Patterxs  to  Appear.- a  Crochet  Bed  or 
Toilet  Cover.— Silk  Patchwork. 


t 


\aAcy 

LArBA  B.(Cani- - -  swain.  I  hare  not  arm  her  since,  and  do 

y  ■'('  den  Town.)  —  “I  you  think  I  should  act  rightly  in  shunninif 

have  two  lorers,  and  her  company  for  the  future  P”  —  \V'e  cannot  but 
k  know  not  which  to  think  this  rcNtrctcaiy)  might  admit  of  a  milder  oon- 

.1  choose.  One  is  rich,  and  has  giren  I  struction  than  Ctmov  seems  to  have  put  nm>n  it. 
me  sereral  handsome  presents ;  the  |  Had  the  lady  no  brother  or  cousin  expected  from 
other  is  poor,  but  so  attentive  and  I  sea,  and  no  acquaintance  in  the  country  that 
kind  that  I  feel  he  would  make  the  required  chaperoning  about  town  P  However, 
beat  husband.  I  have  been  brought '  failing  in  these  suggestions,  we  advise  him  to 


best  husband.  I  have  been  brought '  failing  in  these  suggestions,  we  advise  him  to 
up  in  every  comfort,  and  dread  i  call  on  the  lady,  who,  no  doubt,  will  easily  ex- 

Kverty  ;  so  know  not  how  to  decide. '  plain  away  this  slight  mistake,  and  all  will  go 
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poTerty  ;  to  know  not  how  to  decide. 

Tray  advise  me.*"— Laura’s  letter  is  '  merrily  as  a  "  marriage  bell.' 
certainly  veiT  business-like,  and  be- ;  Clara  Maria. — “I  have  been  for  some  time 
y' trays  but  little  genuine  love  foreither  very  much  attached  to  a  young  gentleman.  I 
of  her  admirers.  For  the  sake  of  the  I  fear  my  love  is  un-retumeid.  Formerly  he  paid 
.  however,  who  really  may  j  me  marked  attention,  so  that  my  friends  suppos^ 
be  silly  enough  to  value  affection,  his  intentions  were  sincere.  For  the  last  six 
LyJ  we  would  advise  her  by  all  means  to  months  a  visible  change  has  taken  place  in  his 

marry  his  richer  rival,  as,  like  I  conduct  which,  as  yon  majr  well  imagine,  annoys 
"Pamela,”  the  "gilt  coach  and  '  me  extremely,  and  1  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  in 
Flanden’  mare  ’’  has  evidently  its !  what  way  I  have  given  otfence.  When  I  happen 
attractions  for  Laura.  |  to  meet  him,  which  is  a  very  unfrequent  occur- 

Cmoir  (Sydenham). — "In  yourirence,  he  manages  to  attract  my  attention 
Magaxineyouarealwayslandingthe,  quite  to  himself.  Ho  you  consider  his  inten- 
constancyofwoman'si^ection.  lam  I  uons  honourable  P  Please  kindlv  advise  me  in  what 
about  to  give  jrou  a  specimen  which  I  way  I  ought  to  conduct  myself  in  his  company." 
I  hope  you  will  insert,  as  through  — The  old  adage  in  this  case  proves  true,  “  Love  is 
your  columns  it  may  reach  the  eye  :  blind,’’  or  Clara  Maria  would  not  lor  a  moment 
of  the  la^  who  has  played  so  false  nourish  the  hope  that  her  lore  is  returned.  We 
apart.  For  two  years  have  I  been  begintothink,  after  all,  our  grandmothers  iinder- 
constant  in  my  attentions  to  a  young  stood  the  art  of  courtship  better  than  the  ladies 
1  lady  who  gave  me  every  reason  to  of  the  present  day,  for  they  introduced  buckram 

lielieve  my  love  was  returned,  into  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dresses,  and 
Presents  have  passed  between  ns,  and  vows  thus  beeame  objects  of  pursuit  instead  of  pur- 
of  unaltered  Rod  unalterable  affection.  Had  a  suer.  Can  Clara  Maria  see  a  good-natured 
serpent  stung  me,  1  could  not  have  felt  more  hint  in  these  remarks  P 

horror-struck  than  when,  visiting  the  Zoological  Mart  L.  (Burton-crescent)  — “Sometime 
Gwdensa  week  ago,  I  saw  a  form  too  well  known  back  Imetayounggentleman  at  a  friend’s  house, 
hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  evidently  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  flirted  a  great 
pleased  with  the  foppish  attentions  he  was  paying  deal  with  several  ladies,  and  in  the  end  wished  to 
her.  Being  of  a  confiding  disposition,  I  believed  transfer  his  attentions  to  me.  I  exhibited  a 
her  when  she  told  me  the  night  before  that  on  marked  coolness  towards  him,  which  seems  to 
this  particular  day  she  should  be  busy  with  bouse-  have  inspired  him  with  a  sincere  attachment,  as 
bold  cares,  and  not  visible  until  six  in  the  evening,  he  has  ever  since  been  constant  in  bis  inquiries 
This  palpable  deception  enraged  me  to  that  after  me.  The  friend  at  whose  house  I  met  him 
degree  that  I  could  not  forbear  crossing  their  believes  he  is  sincere,  and  wishes  me  mneh  to  see 
path,  and,  rauing  my  hat,  aaid,  *  Qood  morning,  him  again.  Shall  I  be  doing  right  P” — We  think 
miaa;  bow  do  you  doP’  She  immediately  gave  .Mary  should  be  very  miarded  in  the  way  she 
symptoms  of  flainting;  but  I  was  not  to  be  so  j  receives  the  advances  of  so  fickle  a  gallant.  Her 
taken  in,  but  left  her  to  the  care  of  her  sighing  i  friend,  we  presume,  is  a  married  lady. 


aooui  to  give  you  a  specimen  which  w»  1  ought  to  conduct  myseii  in  n 
I  hope  you  will  insert,  as  through  — The  old  adage  in  this  case  proves  t 
your  columns  it  may  reach  the  eye  :  blind,’’  or  Clara  Maria  would  not 
of  the  la^  who  has  played  so  false  nourish  the  hope  that  her  love  is  r< 
a  part.  For  two  years  have  I  been  |  begin  to  think,  after  all,  our  grandm 


I  could  not  forbear  crossing  their  believes  he  is  sincere,  and  wishes  me  mneh  to  see 
ising  my  hat,  said,  *  Qood  morning,  him  again.  Shall  I  be  doing  right  P” — We  think 
0  you  doP’  She  immediately  gave  .Mary  should  be  very  guarded  in  the  way  she 
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The  proud,  the  ihy,  the  lensitiTc, 

Life  hu  not  many  eueh. 

They  dearly  buy  their  happineet. 

By  feeliuf  it  too  much. — L.  E.  L. 

I 

Thu  **  tidily  •gifted  being**  was  the  daughter 
•f  an  army  agent,  and  nieoa  od  the  late  Dr. 
TOL  n. 


Whittington  Landon,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and 
Pmvoat  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  who 
took  a  lincere  interest  in  the  welfare  and  ftune 
of  hit  matchless  relatiTe.  Haring  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  father  when  r^  yo**ft 
and  her  brilliant  talent*  soon  beeomit^  nuA 
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fett,  she  appeared  1)efore  the  world,  while 
little  more  than  a  child,  as  an  enthusia^ic  and 
delichtful  writer. 

Her  earliest  efforts  were  made  in  the 
literary  Gazette.  “  To  her  honour  it  must  be 
added,”  says  the  editor  of  the  Athetueum,  “  that 
the  fruits  of  her  incessant  exertion  were  | 
neither  selfishly  hoarded  nor  foolishly  trifled 
away,  but  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  afl- 
Tancement  of  her  family.”  In  an  exiataoee  so 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits  as  that  af  Miss 
Landon,  few  incidents  can  be  expectid  ttat  will 
interest  the  pencral  reader — her  life  is  to  be 
found  in  her  writings.  They  are  tlie  beat 
evidence  of  the  glorious  use  she  made  of  the 
invaluable  time  that  was  allotted  to  her.  Of 
those  who  have  led  literary  lives,  the  most 
difficult  task  the  biographer  has  to  encounter  is 
found  in  the  general  paucity  of  information  to 
be  collected  relating  to  the  earlier  period  of 
their  lives,  a  period  when,  as  yet,  they  were 
unknown  to  the  world,  and  when  their  talents 
were  confined  within  the  limited  round  of  their 
acquaintance. 

In  the  year  1838,  Mist  Landon  married  Mr. 
George  McClean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Cas¬ 
tle;  and  in  the  montli  of  July  in  the  same 
year  she  sailed  for  that  teat  of  pestilence,  and 
reached  her  destinatioB  tome  time  in  October, 
and  her  decease  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month.  A  days  before  her  dit- 
so  jut  ion,  Mrs.  McClean  addressed  several 
rommunications  to  private  friends,  and  to 
persons  connected  with  litoratue  in  England, 
brieSy  descriptive  of  her  new  position  (which, 
we  understand,  was  anything  hat  satisfactorv), 
and  toaebing  on  her  future  plans  for  w 
acquisitioa  of  fame.  Of  these,  the  last  she 
wrote,  and  whidi  were  actually  conveyed  away 
by  the  same  vessel  that  brought  the  mriaadioly 
iutelUgenee  of  her  sadden  and  unhappy  death, 
are  full  of  hope  aad  foeling.  A  lady  of  sach 
brill  iant  taleata,  lo  diatiagaished  an  ornament  to 
her  eountry,  shoaid  never  have  quitted  a  soil 
where  she  Im  paamd  the  flattering  leason  of  her 
life,  for  a  climate  so  pre-eminently  infested  with 
iwamps,  fevers,  and  peetilence.  Her  marriage, 
her  love,  as  in  the  case  of  Sappho,  the  Greek 
poetess,  impelled  her  into  that  gulf  in  which 
ahe  perished.  Of  this  fair  being,  who,  while 
ahe  breathed  the  breath  of  this  life,  was 
aniversally  admired  in  the  sphere  through 
which  she  moved,  endeared  to  everyone  around 
her  by  the  afbbility  aad  aaiiability  of  her 
manners  snd  conversation,  every  incident  oon- 
neeh'd  with  her  death  must  possess  interest. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 


the  first  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  cause 
which  deprived  England  of  one  of  her  brightest 
literary  characters 

“  Caj)e  Coaet  Cattle,  Oet.  IGtt,  1838. 

“  Here  I  would  gladly  clo?e  my  letter,  hut 
alas  I  alas !  I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  record 
the  awful  sudden  death  of  poor  Mrs.  McClcan, 
not  oeeasioned  by  any  sickness  peculiar  to  the 
climate,  her  general  health  having  been  very 
good  from  the  day  she  landed  until  yesterday 
morning,  sriiru  she  was  found  dead  in  her  room, 
lying  CMae  to  the  door,  having  in  her  hand  a 
bottle  wfaiefa  had  contained  prussic  acid,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  she  had  taken  (as  was  proved  by 
the  surmn)  the  remainder  being  spilled  on  the 
floor.  lUie  bad  been  seen  some  time  before  in 
apparent  health  and  spirits.  A  letter  was 
fouud,which  she  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Scot¬ 
land,  dated  the  same  morning,  in  which  she 
expresses  herself  as  satisfied  and  pleased  with 
Cape  Coast  and  its  inhabitants,  and  as  finding 
everything  here  mneh  better  than  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  (»e  told  me  the  same  eight  or  ten  days 
before,  or  thereabouts).  On  the  body  being 
thus  found,  a  jury  was  immediately  summoned 
composed  of  the  European  merchants  of  the 
town  (I  was  not  among  them),  and  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  adducM  was  such  as  they  con¬ 
sidered  would  authorise  them  to  give  a  verdict 
to  the  following  effeet:  It  was  thonght  that 
she  was  seized  with  spasms  in  the  stomach 
(with  which  she  was  often  troubled,  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  them),  and  took  a  dose  of  prussic  acid  to 
relieve  her,  as  she  was  found  dead  on  the  floor 
of  her  bedroom,  dose  to  the  door,  with  the 
small  botUe  in  her  hand.  Indeed,  whenever  I 
have  seen  her,  which  was  often,  she  always 
appeared  in  high  health  and  spirits.  We  ml 
diKply  deplore  the  event,” 

*^6  kindness  snd  gentle  disposition  of  Miss 
Inndon,  the  glodsomeness  with  which  her 
works  were  everywhere  read,  the  fame  she 
had  acquired,  her  splendid  talent  as  an 
anthoress — all  combinra  to  make  her  cling 
to  the  land  which  gave  her  birth,  and  in 
whose  praise  she  had  so  often  employed  her 
magic  pen — all,  all  forbade  her  leaving,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  find 
that  comfort  or  consolation  in  a  barren  desert 
that  she  had  at  home.  If  she  was  wrongly 
advised  by  her  confidential  friends,  it  is  mneh 
to  be  regretted ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  rested 
more  upon  herself  than  on  those  whom  she 
would  (on  any  other  occasion)  have  flown  to 
for  their  opinion.  But  there  might  he  some 
reason  why  she  wished  to  leave  England ;  she 


at  Cape  Coast  Caetk,  oonve 


it  bU  hfr  hopes,  her  lisppiness,  her  friends,  her 
fiune.  Coldness  and  n^ect  may  do  much, 
bat  “  hearts  that  are  liold  and  free”  sometimes 
plunge  into  difficulties  from  .which  they  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  extricate  themselves.  She 
found  herself  in  a  strange,  unhealthy  climate, 
without  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  even  her 
attendants  were  coloured  people,  who,  although 
kind  in  their  manner,  were  not  such  as  she  had 
been  used  to,  and  were  calculated  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  spirits.  The  duties  of  her 
husband,  too,  called  him  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  she  was  frequently  hours 
by  herself,  left  to  ruminate  on  the  past  and 
the  prospect  of  her  present  condition.  All 
these  things  weighed  heavily  npon  a  highly 
ansceptiblo  mind.  She  had  become  the  wife 
of  the  governor,  had  forfeited  her  liberty,  and 
althon^  her  husbiuid  was  a  kind  and  honour¬ 
able  man,  yet  he  might  not  be  the  sort  of 
person  suit^  to  make  a  female  of  poetic  turn 
of  mind  a  congenial  partner  ;  when,  therefore, 
she  reflected  on  the  past,  and  having  an 
opportunity  of  feeding  her  melancholy  by 
being  so  much  alone,  it  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  determined  on  the  un¬ 
happy  course  which  she  subsequently  pursued. 

In  appearance.  Miss  Landon  was  most  pre¬ 
possessing,  and  her  attire  was  remarkable  for 
simplicity  and  elegance. 

Among  her  principal  poetical  works  we 
•numerate  “  The  Improvisatrice,”  “  The  Vene¬ 
tian  Bracelet,”  “  The  Vow  of  the  Peacock,” 
“The  Tronljadour,”  “The  Golden  Violet.” 
Her  latesit  published  IjTic,  “  The  Polar  Star,” 
written  while  at  sea,  is  a  beautiful  composition, 
and  is  a  splendid  proof  of  what  she  was  capa¬ 
ble,  and  doubtless  would  have  accomplished, 
in  the  new  scenes  of  life  upon  which  idie  was 
entering,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  prolonged 
her  life. 

The  three  novels  written  by  Miss  Landon 
are,  “  Francises  Carrara,”  “EtJiell  Churcliill,” 
and  “Romance  and  Reality.”  They  are  de¬ 
lightful  stories  of  sentiment  and  gay  life,  and 
attest  her  powers  as  a  prose  writer. 

We  close  this  brief  sketch  by  invoking 
blessings  on  the  gifted  spirit  which  has  raised 
for  itself  an  altar  in  the  bosom  of  every 
intellectual  son  and  daughter  in  the  land. 


Thbux  is  nothing  valuable  in  nature  but  true 
affection. 

Wn  seldom  repent  talking  too  little,  but  very 
often  talking  too  much.  Zeno,  hearing  a  young 
man  speaking  too  ireely ,  wisely  ^monished  him  by 
aaying  that  Providence  had  given  us  two  ears  and 
but  one  tongue ,  for  this  obvious  reason  i  we  should 
hear  much  and  speak  little. 


THE  LONG  ENGAGEMENT. 

“  Dear  mamma,  what  it  it  that  makes  Aunt 
Milly  so  different  from  other  people  P  All 
happiness  appears  external  to  her ;  for  though 
she  dispenses  pleasure  to  those  around  her,  she 
does  not  seem  to  share  in  it  herself.” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Laura,  you  do  not  see  Annt 
Milly  as  she  once  was— a  lively,  round-faced 
girl,  enjoving  life  intensely,  and  the  soul  of  the 
little  circle  that  formed  her  world.” 

“I  think  I  can  trace  the  youthful  contonr 
still,  for  it  is  in  her  eyes  chiefly  that  the  deep 
sadness  dwells;  but  tell  me,  mmnma,  what  has 
chanredhersoP  Surely,  some  grief  P” 

“  Yes ;  a  grief  which,  if  my  Laura  would  be 
spared,  she  most  not  enter  into  a  long  en¬ 
gagement.” 

And  the  mother  stroked  caressingly  the 
glossy  cnrls  of  her  young  daughter. 

“A  long  engagement!”  exclaimed  Laura, 
with  sparklihg  eyes.  *0  mamma !  of  all  posi¬ 
tions  that  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  delight- 
fill.  To  walk  hand  in  hand  through  lung 
years,  with  that  halo  of  romance  around  you 
wliich  tlie  commonplaces  of  wedded  life  so 
inevitably  destroy  ;  tieing  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
the  plea.snres  of  girlhood,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  a  sort  of  reserved  happiness  in 
the  depths  of  your  own  heart,  sacred  to  your¬ 
self  and  one  other,  to  which  you  can  turn  when 
the  shallowness  of  other  pleasures  palls  upon 
von — ah !  that,  I  have  always  imagined,  must 
lie  the  height  of  bliss.” 

“  You  have  but  painted  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture,  my  Laura,  and  that  not  a  true  one 
either ;  for  you  forget  “  where  there  is  a  rose, 
there  is  ever  a  thorn ;”  and  true  love  being  the 
brightest  rose  in  our  earthly  existence,  the 
thorn  is  proportionably  sharp.  Believe  me,  I 
warn  yon  wisely  when  1  say,  never  form  a  long 
engagement.” 

“Well,  dear  mamma,  tell  me  Annt  Milli- 
cent’s  history.  We  arc  alone  and  quiet,  and 
no  one  is  likely  to  come  near  us  this  dreary 
afternoon.” 

And  dreary  enough  it  was;  the  rain  and 
sleet  driving  against  the  windows,  and  the 
wind  moaning  through  the  leafless  avenue,  aa 
the  trees  tossed  their  bared  arms  beneath  the 
wintry  sky.  The  comfort  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  mother  and  daughter  were  seated, 
however,  fiilly  compensated  for  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  outside,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not 
heightened  by  the  contrast.  The  fire  gleam^ 
warmly  across  the  crimson  curtains ;  which,  in 
their  tarn,  shed  a  sunny  glow  upon  Laura’s 
fair,  smooth  check,  as  she  sat  within  the 
embraiore  of  the  deep  bay-window.  Booka 
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and  mostc  lay  scattered  about  the  room  in 
elegant  confusion ;  and  its  general  arrange¬ 
ment  indicated  the  cultivated  tastes  of  its 
owners,  with  no  lack  of  means  to  gratify  them. 

Laura  drew  her  embroidery-frame  into  a 
more  convenient  angle  oi  the  window,  arranged 
her  pattern,  and  sorted  her  silks ;  then,  while 
her  needle  created  flowers  so  beautiful  that  one 
almost  scented  their  fragrance,  she  listened 
attentively  to  what  Mrs.  Caxton  called  “a 
romance  m  real  life.” 

“  Your  Aunt  Millicent  was  ever  my  favourite 
sister,  and  the  pet  of  the  whole  household. 
Her  temper  was  so  amiable,  and  her  spirits 
were  so  light  and  gay,  that  she  was  courted  by 
everyone  ;  no  party  of  pleasure  was  complete 
without  her.  She  was  yet  a  mere  girl  when 
chance  made  her  acquainted  with  Ernest  Ro- 
maldi,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  first  glance 
of  his  dark  eyes  decided  her  fate;  for,  from 
that  moment,  she  never  swerved  in  her  affection 
towards  him.  He  was  a  sculptor,  and  a  native 
of  the  sunny  south ;  pale,  dark-eyed,  and 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  romance  of  his  art. 
In  short,  his  whole  appearance  was  highly 
interesting,  and  made  an  intense,  and,  as 
events  have  since  proved,  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  heart  of  Millicent.  Tlie  same  chance 
which  brought  about  their  introduction  fa¬ 
voured  their  increasiag  intimacy.  Their  mu¬ 
tual  affectiou,  at  first  serene  and  unimpassioned 
as  that  of  brother  and  sister,  unconsciously 
changed  its  character ;  in  an  unwary  moment 
Emeid  confessed  his  aident  love,  and  at  seven¬ 
teen  Millicent  plighted  her  heart  to  him,  for 
weal  or  woe.  S^n  after  this,  misfortunes 
ensued,  and  Ernest  had  to  leave  England  in 
order  to  prosecute  his  studies  abroad.  He 
travelled  far  and  wide;  and  thus  were  they 
separated  for  years,  with  but  few  reunions  at 
distant  intervals.” 

”  Oh,  mamma,  how  sad !  and  she  so  young ! 
But  was  she  never  tempted,  during  these  long 
years,  to  forget  her  aliKut  lover  P” 

“  Do  not  ask  me  that,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs. 
Caxton,  smiling.  “Millicent  never  liked  to 
sjieak  of  her  comjuests,  so  we  will  respect  her 
silence.  To  continue.  I  was  speaking  of  their 
meetings :  these  seemed,  indeed,  fully  to  com¬ 
pensate  to  the  young  lovers  for  the  sorrows  of 
absence;  not  a  cloud  marked  their  passage, 
but  partings  came  again  and  again ;  and  each 
time  it  was  as  the  severing  of  soul  from  body. 
Milly  had  a  heroic  spirit,  however,  and  bore 
up  surprisingly ;  and,  besides,  the  strength  of 
love  is  marvellous.  Years  passed  on,  and 
their  marriage  was  deferred  from  time  to  time : 
^  DO  fault  of  the  young  man’s,  I  must  confess, 
m  reverses  unesampUd  usailed  hint,  which 


he  bore  with  the  utmost  fortitude ;  but  every¬ 
body  could  not  know  this,  and  to  Milly’s  many 
griefs  were  added  the  gratuitous  taunts  of  her 
friends  on  what  they  i^ed  her  supineness  is 
not  throwing  up  the  engagement  altogether. 
They  even  presumed  to  insinuate  doubts  as  to 
the  sinceri^  of  his  affection  for  her ;  and  the 
unmerited  misfortunes  which  in  an  Englishnuui 
they  would  have  pitied,  they  hlamed  in  a 
foreigner.  You  may  be  sure  Milly’s  portion 
was  no  bed  of  roses.” 

“Oh,  mamma,  and  she  so  faithful  and  dis¬ 
interested.  She  reminds  me  of  Evangeline, 
and  is,  like  her,  an  example  of  the  ‘  beauty  and 
stren)^  of  woman’s  devotion.’  ” 

Mrs.  Caxton  continued — “They  had  been 
eight  years  engaged,  when  war  broke  out  on 
the  Continent,  and  the  chances  of  their  being 
united  became  more  remote  than  ever.  Assur¬ 
ances  still  came  from  his  distant  home  of  bis 
deep  and  unchanging  affection,  and  these  kept 
alive  the  hope  and  love  in  Milly’s  heart ;  but 
suddenly  the  letters  ceased,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  five  years  since  she  heard  any  tidings 
whatever.  Whether  he  be  alive  or  dead,  she 
knows  not.  We  never  dare  allude  to  the 
subject  in  her  hearing;  but  I  know  that  she 
still  lives  but  for  him,  and  cherishes  a  con¬ 
viction  that  they  will  meet  again.  For  my 
own  part,  1  consider  this  a  delusion — not  that 
I  beheve  him  unfaithful  to  his  early  vows,  but 
I  think  that  in  that  cruel  war  he  was  either 
killed  or  incarcerated  for  life,  in  which  latter 
case  he  is  as  good  as  dead  to  poor  Milly.” 

“  Oh,  how  very  sad !”  again  exclaimed  Laura, 
as  her  mother  concluded.  “  Poor  Aunt  Milly  I 
she  may  well  look  so  grave  and  mournful ;  her 
young  dream  of  happiness  unfulfilled,  and  her 
youth  wasted.” 

“Yes ;  take  warning,  my  Laura — ”  and  Mrs. 
Caxton  would  have  said  more,  but,  at  this 
moment,  candles  were  brought  in,  followed  by 
the  tea-tray ;  and  immediately  afterwards  Aunt 
Milly  herself  entered  the  room.  We  hasten  to 
introduce  her  personally  to  the  reader. 

She  was  scarcely  of  middle  height,  and,  to 
the  eye  of  a  cursory  observer,  her  grave  and 
staid  demeanour  presented  nothing  striking. 
Her  pale  brown  hair  was  parted  M^onna-like 
upon  her  serene  and  somewhat  heavy  brow, 
from  beneath  which  her  large,  patient  ^es 
beamed  with  a  look  of  touching  sadness,  which, 
now  that  Laura  could  interpret  its  meaning, 
caused  her  to  gaze  upon  her  aunt  with  an 
interest  unfelt  Wfore ;  and  the  young  girl,  in 
her  youthful  romance,  inwardly  compared  those 
eyes  to  the  beacon-lights  which  should  guide 
her  long-lost  lover  to  the  home  of  his  heart. 
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*He  will  retorn,’*  ahe  half  ejacnlated,  as  she 
ronied  henelf  from  her  proloaged  acmtiny. 

But  to-night,  and  Lanra  became  uncon¬ 
sciously  impress^  with  the  idea  as  she  gazed, 
Itillicent’s  eyes  wore  an  expression  quite  un¬ 
usual  to  them,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
like  those  of  one  in  eager  expectation.  Every 
sound  startled  her,  and  from  her  whole  de¬ 
meanour  it  was  evident  that  she  was  under  the 
influence  of  some  nervous  agitation.  The  re¬ 
freshment  of  tea  was  to  her  a  mere  form ;  her 
cup  was  sent  away  almost  nntasted,  while  Mrs. 
Caxton  and  Laura  exchanged  glances  of  mourn¬ 
ful  interest. 

They  settled  down  after  tea  to  their  usual 
evening  occupations ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that 
Milly  endeavoured  to  follow  their  example ;  and 
at  leni^h,  throwing  aside  books  and  work,  she 
seated  herself  at  the  piano ;  and,  while  her 
fingers  half-listlesslv  touched  the  keys,  she 
poured  forth  her  soul  in  song. 

Suddenly,  mingled  with  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  which  had  increased  as  night  fell,  was 
heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels;  onwards 
they  came,  toiling  up  that  wide  avenue,  until 
they  ceased  Imneuth  the  window.  The  voices 
of  the  grooms  and  the  ringing  of  bells  were 
heard.  Hillicent  started  up  with  a  half- 
smothered  scream,  tottered  towards  the  door, 
then  stopped,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Caxton  and 
Lanra  rushed  to  her  support,  and  sought  to 
soothe  her  unwonted  agitation.  A  moment  of 
agonised  suspense  to  Millicent  followed ;  when 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  tall,  dark  voung  man  in  travelling  cos¬ 
tume  entered.  One  ;^Rnce  sofliced. 

“  Ernest !”  “  Millicent  1”  broke  simulta¬ 
neously  from  each,  and  she  sank  senseless  into 
his  outstretched  arms. 

It  was  indeed  he,  returned,  after  unheard-of 
trials,  which  would  have  broken  a  less  'ui- 
daunted  spirit  thitn  his,  to  her  whom  he  had 
loved  so  faithfully  and  so  long,  and  whose  love 
had  been  to  him  as  the  st.ar  of  hope  and 
happiness  through  many  a  dreary  year. 

^n  Milly  awoke  to  consciousness ;  and 
then,  as  she  lay  nestled  in  his  embrace,  ahe 
read  in  his  dark  eyes  the  undying  affection  he 
bore  her,  and  listened  to  his  words  of  whispered 
tenderness,  with  a  sense  of  bliss  she  could 
scarcely  realise. 

“  I  knew  you  would  return !”  she  whispered, 
as  she  pressed  him  to  her  faithful  heart. 

**  And  I  knew  1  should  find  my  Millicent 
loving  still  and  true.” 

Six  weeks  later,  a  modest  brid,al-party  wended 
its  way  down  the  pleasant  avenue,  now  covered 
with  crisp,  frost^  snow,  which  sparkled  like 


diamonds  in  the  sunbeams;  while  on  the 
twining  branches  of  the  trees  above  hung  the 
frozen  dewdrops,  as  if  taking  pity  on  their 
unadorned  condition. 

A  happy  bride  was  Millicent  upon  that  sunny 
morning,  and  lovely,  for  the  rose  of  happiness 
once  more  bloomed  upon  her  cheek,  and  a 
mellow  light  shone  in  her  soft  eyes.  A  fitting 
pair  they  looked  os  they  stood  before  the  rustic 
altar,  and  there  in  tones  of  chastened  joy 
plighted  their  long-deferred  vows. 

Merrily  the  bells  pealed  out,  as  they  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  mansion,  so  long  the  refuge 
of  Milly’s  sorrows.  Here  all  was  rejoicing 
and  festivity,  for  everyone  was  interested  in 
the  happiness  of  Millicent;  and  though  they 
were  about  to  part  with  her,  few  tears  but 
those  of  joy  were  shed  that  day. 

“  She  could  never  have  looked  younger,  even 
in  her  happiest  days,  than  she  does  at  this 
moment,”  observed  to  her  mother,  as 

Millicent  waved  her  last  adieu  from  the  window 
of  the  carriage  in  which  she  and  her  husband 
were  seated. 

As  the  last  glimpse  of  those  household  faces 
faded  from  her  view,  the  new-made  bride  turned 
to  her  companion,  saying  with  a  modest  joy, 
“  Now,  thine  own,  thine  own  for  ever  1” 

“My sweet  angel-wife!”  he  retunicd,  as  he 
clasped  her  in  ms  arms,  and  pressed  a  hus¬ 
band’s  kiss  upon  her  pure  check. 

So  at  last  they  are  happy.  From  time  to 
time,  tidings  bame  from  their  distant  home  at 
their  increasing  joy  and  prosperity;  and  as 
often  as  she  r^  these  missives  would  I.aura 
exclaim,  shaking  her  glossy  curls,  “Ah,  mamma  I 
yon  never  so  completely  failed  in  your  ail¬ 
ment  as  on  that  evening  when,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  yon  warned  me  against  the 
consequences  of  a  Long  Engagement.” 


AUGUST. 

Lo!  August  reigns ;  and  with  the  roseate  mom 
A  tliousand  cliecring  infliicnc..s  vie  ; 

The  tlimsh  discourseth  from  the  dew-decked 
tiiorii. 

And  fair  Clematis  tells  her  tale  of  joy. 

How  sweet  to  ramble  through  tlio  gleesome 
wood. 

Or,  ’iieath  the  umbrage  of  yon  forest  sire. 
Drink  in  some  poet  of  0000010.11  mood. 

Whose  lines  are  radiant  with  eclcstial  firel 
Or  list  the  distant  lium,  as  sw  eltering  bands 
Pursue,  with  sickles  girt,  their  U|ilaiid  toil. 
While  winsome  maidens  tliroiig  the  stubbly 
lands, 

And  greet  the  liberal  handful  with  a  smile  I 
Ere  Ceres’  barns  are  gorged  with  gulden  grain. 
And  “  harvest  home”  revcibs  along  the  plain. 

John  Gnbet. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER. 

CHAP.  I. 

“  Asd  80,  Margaret,  you  will  not  promise  to 
use  your  influence  towards  obtaining  this 
;^pointnirnt  for  me  ?”  - 

“  Ah,  Herbert,  do  not  urge  me  !  I  cannot 
do  thii  thing  consistently  with  my  own  sense 
of  duty ;  and  I  am  amazed  and  shocked  that 
yon  should  so  far  forget  your  often  avowed 
principles  as  to  desire  to  engage  in  this  most 
unrighteous  war — a  war  without  one  just  cause 
or  one  noble  object,  but  waged  against  an 
unoffending  people  in  the  rapacity  of  conquest, 
and  for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
human  slavery.  You  surely  are  not  hoping 
thus  to  win  true  glory  P” 

“  But  I  am  ambitious  of  dittinction,  which  I 
mtut  have,  and  which  1  can  gain  in  no  other 
way  that  I  can  see.” 

“  And  why  this  sudden  thirst  for  distinction  P 
Tliis  intense  ambition  is  certainly  a  new 
develoi)inent  of  your  character,  and  it  troubles 
me  more  than  1  can  tell.  Why  is  it  that  you 
desire  a  great  name  more  than  ever  before  P” 

“  If  you  cannot  guess,  if  you  must  be  told, 
dear  Margaret,  it  is  that  I  may  stand  on  an 
equality  with  you.  Now  your  wealth  and  po¬ 
sition  humiliate  me.” 

“  Does  my  love  humiliate  yon,  Herbert  P  ” 

“  No,  dearest.” 

“  And  yet  is  it  not  of  infinitely  greater 
worth?  All  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
world  could  not  buy  it.” 

“  I  know  that,  Margaret ;  but,  before  the 
world,  I  cannot  be  lifted  up  even  by  your  dear 
arms  to  a  position  I  have  not  earned.  I  can¬ 
not  consent  to  receive  everything  where  I 
would  give  all.  I  forgot  my  manly  pride  in 
the  one  absorbing  sense  of  my  love  when  I 
sued  for  your  hand,  but  it  hat  since  made 
itself  remembered ;  and  you  have  felt,  without 
understanding  it,  in  what  you  have  called  my 
‘strange  moods.*  Your  noble  love  is  to  me 
the  crown  of  life,  yet  I  can  never  wear  it  in 
peace  until  the  world  shall  acknowledge  my 
right  to  it.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  your  in¬ 
fluence  with  your  uncle  may  gain  for  me  the  com¬ 
mand  of  avoluntcer  company.  I  have  a  bold  heart 
and  a  strong  arm,  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  am 
confident  I  can  gain  distinction  as  a  soldier.” 

“And  lose  my  esteem.  Herbert,  I  never 
can  consent  to  this ;  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
what  little  influence  1  possess  I  shall  use 
a^aintt  this  mad  enterprise  of  yours.  For¬ 
give  me  if  I  pain  you,  dearest ;  but  out  of  the 
very  love  I  bear  you  I  must  oppose  you  in  this. 
1  speak  only  of  k>ve,  though  I  might  speak  of 


rights  and  claims  too  strong,  too  solemn,  to  be 
ligh%  set  aside.” 

“  11100  I  must  bid  you  good  morning,  and 
try  my  fortune  elsewhere.” 

It  was  in  the  elegant  parlour  of  a  handsome 
house  in  one  of  our  Western  cities  that  the 
above  conversation  took  place,  between  a  pair 
of  lietrotbed  lovers,  on  a  morning  in  the  year 
184<i. 

Margaret  Neale  was  an  orphan,  and  the 
heiress  to  great  wealth.  She  was  thu  ward  of 
an  uncle,  with  whom  she  resided.  Herbert 
Moore  was  a  poor,  obscure  boy  when  he  first 
fell  under  the  notice  of  the  father  of  Margaret, 
who  employed  him  in  various  capacities,  gave 
him  a  fine  mercantile  education,  and,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  own  death,  iulvanced  him 
to  the  post  of  confidential  clerk.  In  this 
situation,  which  was  continued  to  him  after 
the  death  of  his  patrun,  Herbert  was  able 
to  support  himself  well,  and  to  assist  his 
widowed  mother,  who  liad  but  a  small  income 
of  her  own.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fine 
intellect,  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  but  of 
a  quick,  passionate  temfier,  and,  as  w'e  have 
seen,  of  an  excessive  and  morbid  pride.  His 
native  independence  was  not  subdued,  but 
rather  augmented,  by  the  great  oblig^iona 
under  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  kind* 
ness  of  Mr.  Neale ;  and  w  hen,  after  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  he  was  thrown  much  into  the 
society  of  the  beautiful  heiress,  it  was  “  against 
his  very  will  apd  wish  transgressing,”  thi^  he 
loved  her  and  told  her  of  his  love.  And  this 
he  never  would  have  revealed,  had  he  not  read, 
in  the  involuntary  blush,  the  downcast  eyes, 
and  the  low,  trembling  voice  of  Margaret,  the 
sweet  secret  of  her  own  gentle  soul.  After  the 
avowal  liad  been  made,  and  the  first  raptures  of 
the  accepted  lover  were  past,  Herbert  Moore 
began  bitterly  to  reflect  on  the  light  in  which 
he  might  be  viewed  as  the  betrothed  of  Mias 
Neale— he,  the  penniless  proUgi,  almost  the 
creature  of  her  father.  He  feared  being 
thought  a  mercenary,  poor-spirited  schemer, 
who  had  made  use  of  extraordinary  oppor* 
tunities  of  access  to  the  lovely  young  heiress  to 
gain  her  affection  and  her  fortune,  giving 
nothing  which  the  world  would  d^m  an 
adequate  return.  These  thoughts  fretted  and 
stung  the  proud  heart  of  the  sensitive  young 
man,  until  he  almost  looked  upon  himself  an 
an  upstart  and  an  adventurer. 

Had  Herbert  Moore  regarded  the  matter  in 
a  just  light,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  best 
vindication  and  assurance  lay  in  the  well- 
understood  character  of  Mvpret  Neale. 
The  parents  of  our  heroine  were  ^tch,  of  tho 
true  old  Covenanter  stock,  and  from  them  sha 
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iaherited  tame  strong  and  peculiar  character¬ 
istics.  Though  a  sweet  and  loving  woman, 
she  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  a  clear  judgment, 
and  a  hearty  independence— traits  and  powers 
which,  of  themselves,  raised  her  far  above  the 

nicion  of  being  blinded  by  a  romantic  passion, 
nped  into  the  acceptance  of  an  unworthy 
love.  Such  was  the  high  estimation  in  which 
she  was  held  by  all  who  knew  her,  that  any 
man  whom  she  might  have  honoured  by  the 
bestowal  upon  him  of  her  hand  and  fortune 
would,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  all  respect. 

I  trust  that  my  reader  will  not  think  al¬ 
together  ill  of  Herbert  Moore  that  he  did  not 
thus  undcrstiuid  the  character  and  position  of  his 
affianced  hride.  To  him  she  was  all  devoted 
love  and  elinging  tenderness,  and  he  did  not 
perceive  that  her  nature  was  to  others  more 
tioldly  deftned;  that  in  society  she  was  strong, 
impressive,  decidedly  though  delightfully  indi¬ 
vidual.  Herbert’s  very  gratitude  to  his  former 
patron  seemed  to  impress  upon  him  the  un¬ 
worthiness  of  taking  advantage  of  his  position 
in  the  family  to  win  the  hand,  and  with  it  the  im¬ 
mense  fortune,  of  the  heiress.  He  must  not  be 
harshly  censured  for  his  fault  —  a  fault  which 
sprung  from  a  generous  root,  and  one  with  which 
fewyoung  menlike  him,  handsome  and  penniless, 
can  he  charged. 

From  long  brooding  over  the  subject  of  his 
relations  towards  Margaret  Neale,  there  came 
upon  Herbert  Moore  a  burning  desire  to  make 
for  himself  a  name,  which  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  might  balance  the  fortune  of  his 
hride.  Yet  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  P 
Though  possessed  of  various  talents,  Herbert 
Moore  was  fully  aware  that  he  had  no  positive 

Snius  for  any  department  of  science  or  art. 

e  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  though  ediwated 
and  well  read.  He  was  not  a  poet,  though 
truly  poetical.  He  was  not  an  artist,  though 
of  fine  artistic  ta.ste.  Nor  was  he  a  musician, 
though  he  sang  pleasantly  at  eveniag  parties. 

Just  at  this  perplexing  period,  there  was 
peat  excitement  throughout  the  country  upon 
the  Mexican  war.  Our  hero's  native  State  raised 
a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  his  native  city 
was  called  upn  for  a  company.  To  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  company  young  Moore  aspired, 
though  in  heart  he  utterly  condemneu  the 
objects  and  conduct  of  the  war.  Mr.  Neale, 
the  uncle  and  guardian  of  Margaret,  was  a  man 
of  fortune  and  great  influence  in  his  city  and 
State,  and,  with  his  countenance,  Moore  had 
no  doubt  of  his  appointment.  But  this  “  aid 
and  comfort”  the  old  gentleman,  at  his  niece’s 
request,  declined  giving  to  his  young  friend ; 
■oftening  his  refusal,  however,  by  the  kindest 


professions  and  advice,  and  by  saying  that  the 
house  of  Neale  and  Co.  could  not  spate  their 
head  clerk. 

After  a  few  weeks,  during  which  Moore  waa 
still  bent  upon  his  warlike  purpose,  having 
some  hope  from  other  quarters,  the  appoint 
ment  was  given  to  the  son  of  an  old  soldier, 
a  young  man  of  decidedly  military  propensities. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Moore,  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  passion  and  mortification,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  company  he  had  wished  to  ooffip 
mand. 

Margaret  Neale,  with  whom  of  late  he  had 
had  but  brief  and  constrained  interviews,  waa 
informed  of  this  piece  of  madness  by  her 
pastor,  old  Mr.  McDonald,  who  had  been  as 
a  father  to  Herbert  and  herself  since  their 
childhood.  Margaret  was  quite  overwhelmed 
by  the  sad  news,  and  sent  the  good  minister 
to  her  lover  to  persuade  him,  even  yet,  to 
abandon  his  wild  undertaking.  When  Mr. 
Me  Donald  returned  the  next  morning,  he 
shook  his  head  sadly,  as  he  placed  in  Margaret’s 
hand  the  following  letter : — 

“  Ml  DE1.R  Margakit, — If  I  may  yet  once 
more  call  you  thus  —  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  I  shall  so  presume. 

“  I  failed  to  obtain  the  appointment  which  I 
desired —  failed  partly,  if  not  entirely,  through 
your  adverse  influence ;  and,  in  my  first  disap¬ 
pointment  and  chagrin,  I  have  taken  a  ra^ 
step,  but  I  will  abide  the  issue,  and  submit  to 
the  penalty.  I  return  you  your  troth  —  too 
high  an  honour,  too  priceless  a  treasure,  to  be 
possessed  by  a  poor  volunteer  —  an  adventurer, 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks.  My  own  must  remain 
with  you  for  ever.  Though  I  go  from  you 
under  a  doad,  though  you  turn  from  me  with 
coldness,  despise  and  Lrget  me,  1  am  still 
yours  —  yours  in  life  and  in  death  ;  and  the 
thought  of  no  other  love  shall  ever  visit  this 
sad  heart  than  that  which  fur  a  brief  season 
uplifted  it  to  heaven. 

“  My  poor  mother !  Need  I  commend  her 
to  your  care  and  affection  P  I  dare  not  ask 
you  to  be  to  her  as  a  daughter,  for  the  sake  of 
our  past  love  ;  but  for  her  own  dear  sake, 
and  remembering  your  forgiving  tenderness, 
I  dare  even  ask  this  of  you. 

“  1  leave  my  mother  in  the  enjoyment  of^  I 
trust,  a  comfortable  income  from  her  own  little 
property  and  mine ;  so  her  care  will  only  be  for 
me,  her  unworthy  son. 

”  And  now  farewell  1  I  have  no  strength 
with  which  to  part  with  you  otherwise  than 
thus,  even  shoulu  pn  condescend  to  mnt  me 
an  interview.  If  I  ever  return,  it  will  be  with 
the  hard-earned  hononrs  which  may  make 
me  even  your  peer  in  the  world’s  sight.  If  1 
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ntonnot,  then  2ro«  nmj  know  tkntin  n  tcddier’i 
ototenre  and  crowded  ginre,  nnder  a  foreign 
aoil,  then  nonlden  away  a  heart  which  to  it> 
latest  throb  held  you  dearer  than  its  life-blood. 

"lliiBk  ss  kindly  of  me  as  yon  can,  for,  0 
Margaret  I  if  I  have  erred  in  this  step,  it  is 
bom  my  lose,  which,  though  so  proud  and 
impetnons,  is  alt  as  tender  and  devoted.  If  I 
have  brought  sorrow  to  your  heart,  forgive  ! 
for,  believe  me,  the  sharpest  grief,  the  stmest 
agony,  is  mine.  Hay  CM  be  with  yon! 

•Hirbiet  Moowt." 


**Yoa  an  mistaken.  Not  Iromyonr  lorn 
von  do  this  wrong,  but  from  yonr  pride— jaax 
mud,  nnlovely  pride ;  and  dmoer  to  von  than 
my  esteem  and  sfEecUon  is  vonr  oam  fierce  and 
fiery  independence.  For  the  triumph  of  your 
haughty  will,  and  from  a  poor  fear  of  the  mean 
Busuicions  of  the  world,  yea  have  been  willing 
to  lay  a  enuhing  sonow  on  a  heart  which  has 
loved  you  only  too  well.  Qod  forgive  yon, 
Herbert !  Ood  forgive  you  I 
“  Your  mother,  for  her  own  sake,  shall  be  dear 
to  me,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  our  lost  love. 


To  the  above  letter,  Uargant  Neale  returned 
this  nply : — 

“  Mt  dear  Friend,  — In  a  very  few  words 
I  must  give  yon  niy  sorrowful  fanwell.  My 
soul  is  too  mncli  simken  and  my  heart  too 
cruelly  torn  with  contending  emotions  for  clear 
thoimht  or  calm  speech. 

“  I  take  back  the  plighted  troth  you  return 
to  me  —  for  you  no  longer  seem  the  man  to 
whom  so  lately  I  joyfully  and  trustingly  gave 
my  love  and  my  faith. 


“  I  bid  yon  a  last  adieu !  If  you  return  from 
war  and  conquest,  yon  will  doubtless  come  as 
the  renowned  Vro,  to  others  —  as  the  stranger, 
to  me.  At  the  lart,  I  must  speak  the  truth  at 
my  heart,  and  say  that  in  my  eyes,  as  in  the 
eyes  of  all  lovers  of  justice  and  freedom 
thronghont  the  world,  all  the  honours  gained  by 
the  actors  in  this  most  nnholy  war  against  a 
sister  Republic  will  be  so  many  disgrtces.  Oh, 
believe  me  1  laurels  won  on  sneh  bi^Hle-^Ielda 
may  never  light  the  brow  with  tne  glory,  bnt 
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only  darken  it  with  curses.  But  1  know  that  boats.  There  a  gallant  officer  gently  unwound 
it  is  vain  to  talk  thus  to  yon  at  this  late  hour,  the  arms  of  his  faiutiug  wife,  and  put  her  from 
The  path  yon  have  chosen  yon  will  resolutely  the  heaving  breut  whereon  she  would  lean  no 
pursue.  Herbert,  I  do  not  yet  repent  me  of  my  more ;  and  here  a  bold  young  soldier  strove, 
opposition  to  your  flrrt  project.  I  did  what  1  with  a  quivering  lip,  to  releaae  himself  from 
thought  right— Qod  will  care  for  the  result.  the  clingiug  embraces  of  his  little  brothers. 


With  a  prayer  t 
tion  through  the  fearful  dangers  which  you 
must  encounter  —  a  fervent  picking  which  is 
the  deepest  cry  of  my  heart  —  I  bid  yon  fare¬ 
well  I  “MiJuiARET  Neale.” 

It  was  on  a  chilly  and  cloudy  morning  that 
the  embarkation  of  the  —  regiment  of  volun¬ 
teers  took  place  from  the  wharf  of  the  city 
of  1^  and  touching  beyond  description 

were  some  of  the  scenes  which  then  passed 
on  tiie  mer  banks,  and  on  the  thiekly4hiottged 


and  wrung  the  hand  of  bis  old  father  for  the 
last  time. 

Herbert  Moore  had  parted  from  his  mother 
at  her  humble  little  home,  but  many  of  his 
friends  accompanied  him  to  the  boat,  and  bade 
him  farewell  with  much  show  of  feeling. 
Just  before  the  vessel  put  off,  a  close  carriara 
drove  down  to  the  wharf,  and  the  venerable  Mr. 
McDonald  came  on  board  to  take  his  misguided 
young  friend  by  the  hand,  and  bid  him  fare¬ 
well.  affected  Herbert  more  than  any- 
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tUa«;  and  when  he  parted  from  the  kind  old  I 
■an,  hi*  roioe  falter^  and  his  eye*  filled  with 
tear*.  When  Mr.  McDonald  reamed  to  the 
aarrian,  he  found  the  silken  cnrtain  witiulrawn 
from  the  window,  and,  leaning  back  against  the 
aaahions,  sobbing  convnlsivmy,  was  the  dear 
child  of  his  heart,  Margaret  Neale.  The 
good  pastor  laid  his  hand  tenderly  npon 
hers,  but  said  notiuug.  They  drove  a  little 
way  down  the  river,  and  then  paused — fur, 
with  a  burst  of  martial  music,  and  with  ban¬ 
ners  flying,  the  trouts  started.  On  the  fore¬ 
most,  clad  in  the  light-blue  nnil'urm  of  the 
oominon  soldier,  and  with  his  blanket  wr^ped 
about  him,  stood,  leaning  against  the  pilot¬ 
house,  a  slight  young  mau,  scarcely  beyond  boy¬ 
hood,  with  a  face  siugularly  handsome,  but 
saddeued  and  gloomy.  This  was  Herbert 
Moore,  the  ardent  aspirant  for  military  glory. 
Poor  boy  1 

He  now  watched  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Neale 
with  an  indeflnahle  interest,  a  strange,  sad 
truing,  though  he  did  not  know  that  it  held 
Margaret.  He  could  not  see  the  mournful  face 
at  the  window — those  streaming  eyes  looking 
their  last  look  upon  him — those  quivering  lips 
mnrmu.'ing  brokenly  bis  name,  only  his  name. 

But  the  last  shouts  died  away  on  the  shore — 
rapidly  and  proudly  those  noble  steamers  swept 
down  the  river — the  sound  of  the  music  came 
more  and  more  faintly — ^the  smoke-wreaths  raie 
smaller  and  lighter — ^the  banners  gleamed  in 
the  for  distance  and  disappeared. 

On  the  morning  of  the  embarkation,  the  Gap- 
tain  of  the  oompauy  into  which  Herbert  Moore 
had  enlisted  receiv^  a  letter,  incloeing  a  cheque 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  wluoh  ran  that 

“Dear  Cattain  Elliston, — I  am  directed 
by  a  near  friend  of  Herbert  Moore,  a  private  m 
your  compimy,  and  a  young  gentleman  with 
whom,  1  believe,  yen  are  acquainted,  to  place  in 
wur  hands  the  inclosed  sum,  for  his  benefit, 
^is  is  to  be  used  in  any  emergency  —  in  sick¬ 
ness,  or,  privation,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  restoring  his  body  to  his 
friends.  But  uuder  all  circumstances,  the  fact 
of  the  money  having  been  placed  in  your  hands 
ie  to  be  carefully  cuucealed  from  the  young  man. 
Let  him  suppose  that  all  extraordinary  aid 
comes  from  Us  captain  and  friend. 

“  Believing  that  you  will  readily  pardon  any 
trouble  which  this  commission  may  give  you,  1 
lemain, yours  truly,  “Hugh  McDottaU).” 

CHAP.  11. 

Ws  must  brieflv  dirouicle  the  event*  in  the 
•oldier  life  of  Herbert  Moore.  He  saw  the 
hwd,  raugh  eide  of  Iti*  profouiou  ei«  he  had 


been  a  mouth  iu  the  serviee.  The  hardship* 
to  which  he  was  at  once  exposed,  and  his  forced 
eompanionahi])  with  the  coaiee  and  vioiooe  nun 
of  his  regiment,  many  of  whom  were  soldiere 
from  deepcralion  and  a  brutal  propensity  for 
pillage  and  bloodshed,  and  the  abrnnee  from 
almost  every  breast  of  true  chivalric  feeling 
and  the  love  of  glory,  were  truly  enough  to  dis¬ 
enchant  him  most  effectually. 

He  first  saw  actual  service  at  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Vera  Crux.  Stationed  at  one  of  the 
guns  (for  he  belonged  to  the  artillery),  he 
bravely  went  through  witli  his  part ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  siege,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the 
city  fortress,  he,  strangely  enough,  did  not  find 
himself  counted  as  one  of  the  heroes,  or  in  any 
special  manner  distinguished  above  his  fellows. 

In  the  capture  of  this  city,  our  hero  saw  wax' 
in  all  its  most  fearful  horrors  and  dread  calami¬ 
ties.  Hoping  to  give  some  help  or  comfort  to 
the  wretched  sufferers,  be  passM  through  the 
crowded  hospitals,  through  the  churches,  con¬ 
vents,  and  private  houses  converted  into  hos¬ 
pitals  fur  the  time,  and  witnessed  scene  after 
scene  of  mortal  agony,  bureuvemeut,  and  deso¬ 
lation.  He  saw  the  ctmpel  wherein  knelt  the 
praying  nuns,  when  into  their  midst  burst  the 
shell  on  its  errand  af  death,  mangling  those 
fair  forms  and  dtaiuing  the  bl^  of  those  inno¬ 
cent  hearts.  Bat  he  was  most  touched  by  a 
•eeae  he  witaemed  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  suneader.  Near  the  altar  of  one  of  the 
ehurchea,  iato  which  he  chauced  to  enter,  lay 
a  young  Mexieau,  richly  dressed  and  of  a  noble 
air,  but  ^pareatlv  very  near  death.  One  arm 
was  diiaued,  and  “  hu  breast  was  all  but  shot 
m  two.”  Bwde  him  knelt  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  large  Spanish  eyes  and  most  abundant 
dark  hair,  which  had  ^en  from  its  band,  and 
WM  flowing  over  her  shoulders.  Siie  had 
bonnd  np  tlie  wouuded  arm  in  lier  mantilla  of 
black  laM ;  but  that  great  wound  in  the  breast, 
welling  up  incessantly  its  dark  crimson  tide, 
she  had  evidently  despaired  of  stanching.  She 
was  weeping  passionately,  and  calling  on  her 
husband,  or  her  betrothed,  iu  the  delicious  love- 
language  of  Spain.  It  seemed  that  her  Eernan- 
des  ooidd  no  longer  speak,  but  bo  kwked  his 
piteous  love  from  hu  duatb-shadawed  eyes 
more  eloquently  than  it  could  have  been  spoken 
in  words  ;  and  once,  wlicn  that  poor  girl  bent 
down  to  kiss  tlie  lip*  which  strove  vainly  to 
articulate  even  her  name,  her  long,  glossy  locks 
swept  across  his  bleeding  breast — this  seemed 
to  trouble  him ;  and  he  lifled  them  in  his  hiABd, 
and  tried  to  wind  them  slmut  her  head.  'It 
was  like  that  death-scene  in  Brownings  wbnae 
the  dying  lever  saya-»  i 
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Still  kiu  ma !— car* 

Onljr  to  put  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 
My  blood  will  hurt  1 

At  the  terrible  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Her¬ 
bert  Moore  performed  prudigiei  of  valour,  and 
was  twice  wounded;  but  araiu,  mysterioasly, 
the  praises  of  ;i;enerals  and  the  honours  of  the 
service  passed  him  by,  to  fall  on  names  already 
known,  on  epauletted  shoulders. 

There  was  an  incident  conueeted  with  this 
tmtUe  which  happened  to  our  hero,  but  which 
he  did  not  relate  until  a  year  or  two  had  passed. 
Near  his  post  there  fell,  toward  the  close  of  the 
itru^le,  a  Mexican  officer,  mortally  wounded. 
Moved  by  a  humane  impulse,  Moore  ran  to  his 
asaistsuice.  As  he  stooped  to  raise  the  head  of 
the  dying  man,  a  young  son  of  the  Mexican, 
thinking  be  came  for  plunder,  caught  up  his 
father’s  dripping  sword,  and  gave  Moore  a 
severe  cut  across  tlie  forehead.  So  it  liappened 
that  the  first  wound  which  the  chivalric  volun¬ 
teer  received  in  his  Mexican  crusade  was  from 
the  hand  of  a  boy,  avenging  the  death  and  de¬ 
fending  the  body  of  his  father.  But  before 
Moore  could  clear  his  sight  from  the  gush  of 
blood  which  blinded  him,  a  brutal  fellow-sol¬ 
dier,  who  hod  witnessed  the  tccue,  with  a  fierce 
onth,  thrust  his  bayonet  into  the  breast  of  the 
poor  lad,  who,  with  one  wild  cry,  fell  forward 
npon  his  wonnded  father,  and  the  blood  of  the 
two  mingled  as  they  died. 

At  Puebla,  our  hero  lay  for  several  weeks  in 
the  miserable  hospital,  sick  from  his  wounds, 
and  with  chills  and  fever.  Here,  but  for  the 
kind  attention  and  what  he  deemed  the  won¬ 
derful  liberality  of  Captain  EUiston,  he  must 
kave  died  of  want  and  neglect.  As  it  was,  he 
recovered,  and  joined  the  army  on  its  march 
for  the  capital  city.  At  the  storming  of 
Chspnltepcc,  the  gallant  Cap^n  Ellistoii  fell ; 
and,  while  supporting  his  dying  friend  in  his 
nrms,  Moore  received  a  rifle-ball  in  his  side, 
which  stretched  him  on  the  turf.  Cajitain  El- 
liston  was  already  insensible,  and  soon  died; 
but,  bleeding  and  straggling  in  liis  agony,  lay 
young  Moore,  trampled  on  by  contending  foes, 
by  the  flying  and  the  pursuing,  till  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  storm  of  battle — till  its  thunders 
ueased  and  the  fierce  conflict  was  passed.  He 
was  then  borne,  with  handreds  of  his  lellow- 
•oldiers,  to  a  temporary  hospital,  where  he 
underwent  the  torture  of  having  the  boll  ex- 
tneted  from  his  side ;  and  when,  on  the  day 
MUowiag,  the  American  nnny  took  possession 
of  the  Mexican  capital,  our  hero,  exhausted 
and  feverish,  made  his  grand  tnirie  in  a  bag- 
fue-waggon.  Little  did  he  see  of  the  glory 
ana  the  triumph,  little  did  his  sed  heart  exnlt 


even  at  the  shonu  of  the  victorious  troope 
when  they  poured  into  the  Plazs  Grande,  bM 
tlie  sUr-spnngied  banner  was  hoisteu  over  Uu) 
National  Palaw.  To  the  hospital  he  wu  agate 
consigned,  to  wear  away  week  after  week  te 
lonely  suffering  and  privation,  suck  at  he  hast 
never  known  before.  And  this  was  hie  share 
of  the  glory  and  the  spoils — the  long-promiseA 
“  revels  in  the  halls  of  the  Monteenmas.” 

Fruin  this  sickness  Moore  never  wholly 
recovered  while  in  Mexico;  and  so  miserable 
vras  he  in  body,  and  so  often  wandering  m 
mind,  that  he  had  no  distinct  reeoUectiou  of 
how  he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  Orleaas, 
on  his  way  home,  with  the  remnant  of  hi* 
regiment.  There  they  were  detained  some 
time  by  illness,  and  waiting  to  receive  their 
wretched  pay,  but  fiiudly  disembarked  amid  tha 
shoots  and  enthusiastic  cheering  of  a  motley 
crowd  of  citizens — Frenchmen,  Jews,  sailors, 
flatboatmen,  'and  negroes.  Perchance  a  ftur 
Creole  shuddered  as  she  looked  at  them,  and 
thought  of  their  deeds  of  blood  and  sacrilegt, 
and  crossed  herself  like  a  devout  Catholic,  or 
a  dark  brown  Spaniard  scowled  at  them  from 
beneath  his  huge  sombrero,  and  enrsed  them 
between  his  shining  teeth.  Bnt  all  the  most 
respectable  citizens,  all  true  American  patriote 
(as  patriots  go),  delighted  to  honour  toe  bold 
fighters,  moim^,  and  sick,  and  ill-clad  as  they 
were;  and  all  doubtless  felt,  as  their  di^ 
tinguished  guest  the  great  American  statesmaa 
had  felt,  when  with  a  youthful  ardour  wanning 
his  chilled  veins,  and  the  old  lion  croHchamt 
in  his  nature  thoroughly  roused,  he  declared 
tliat  he  lumself  “  would  like  to  kiU  a  Mexican.** 

Just  before  the  ste.amer  left  the  Crescent  Ci^ 
the  friends  of  a  gallant  young  officer  came  on 
board,  to  present  him  witli  an  elegant  swo^ 
as  a  tribute  to  his  bravery.  When  the  chief 
citizen  dosed  his  flaltcriug  speech,  and  stepped 
forward  to  present  the  shining  blade,  lo  !  the 
hero  had  no  sword-arm  with  which  to  wield  it ! 
But  he  grasped  it  in  bis  left  hand,  and  waved 
it  over  his  head,  while  his  sunken  eye  gleamed, 
and  a  hot  flush  kindled  in  his  sallow  cheek,  and 
a  deafening  shout  went  up  from  the  admiring 
crowd. 

Four  days  after  this  proud,  animating  scenj^ 
that  young  officer  lay  in  his  coffin,  hie 
one  arm  lying  across  his  breast,  and  that 
sword — oh,  splendid  mockery ! —glittering  at 
hit  side. 

CHAP.  III. 

Ncaut  two  years  of  sorrow  and  eare^  had 
passed  over  the  _  head  of  Margarrt  Neale, 
shadowing  her  fair  brow,  and  dimming  soBt> 
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vhat  the  morning  bri^tnew  of  her  imile. 
la  all  thoM  wetry  months,  slie  had  seemed  to 
tha  woiid  much  m  of  old  —  calm  and  cheerful, 
■ad  areetly  forgetful  of  hersrif ;  but  those 
beneath  the  same  roof  with  her  mi^t  hsTe  told 
af  sleepless  nights,  of  hours  of  melancholy 
abitraetion,  of  the  deathly  whiteness  of  her 
bps  at  the  news  of  any  recent  battle  in  Mexico, 
aM  of  the  fearful  shrinking  of  her  sight  from 
the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

From  her  former  lover,  Margaret  had  never 
heard  direetlv,  and  but  seldom  through  his 
mother,  to  whom  she  was  most  affectionately 
aad  ihithfully  devoted,  yet  with  whom  she  did 
aet  often  converse  on  the  subject  nearest  the 
hearts  of  both. 

Mrs.  Moore  had  last  heard  from  her  son  by 
a  tine  from  New  Orleans,  and  was  now  daily 
leaking  for  the  arrival  of  the  boat  in  which,  if 
atiU  surviving,  he  wonld  retam  to'his  native  city. 

It  was  late  on  a  chilly  and  misty  night  that 
a  gallant  steamer,  having  on  board  some  three 
hnndred  soldiers,  coming  up  the  Ohio,  neared 
the  oity  of  — .  What  a  fearful  contmt  did 
those  men  present  to  the  fiery-hearted  young 
adventurert  who  had  once  embarked  from  that 
shore,  amid  the  waving  of  banners,  the  peal 
of  martial  music,  and  the  cheering  shouts  of 
thoasands! 

Standing  in  groups  upon  the  upper  deck, 
broking  impatiently  toward  the  city,  speaking 
little  and  in  low  tones,  were  the  returned 
volunteers,  pale,  gaunt,  hamrd,  and  disfigured 
men,  shamefully  shabby  and  dirty  in  appearance, 
forlorn  and  miserable  In  the  extreme. 

On  the  forward  part  of  the  lower  deck  stood 
three  rude  cofifins,  containing  the  bodies  of  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  died  oa  their  passage  up  the 
Mississippi — officers ;  for  such  privates  as  bad 
died  had  been  buried  with  little  delay  and  no 
ceremony  on  the  river  banks. 

On  a  large  coil  of  cible,  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  w  here  the  red  light  of  the  furnaces 
gleamed  on  his  thin  and  paUid  face,  lay  Herbert 
Moore,  looking  full  fifteen  years  older  than  at 
the  time  when  he  left  bis  native  city  and  set 
out  for  the  wars.  Never,  he  afterwards  de¬ 
clared,  had  he  suffered  more,  even  in  the  hos- 1 
pitals  of  Mexico,  than  he  endured  in  this 
passage  from  New  Orleans ;  from  sickness, 
oeglrct,  cold,  and  starvation.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  days  he  had  now  dragged  him- 
tdf  from  his  miserable  berth,  to  watch  in  pain 
and  exIiBustion,  and  apart  from  his  comr^es, 
the  approach  to  that  dear  home  he  had  so  wan¬ 
tonly  abandoned.  His  heart  was  agitated  with 
the  most  painful  anxieties  for  the  dear  ones 
there,  for  nut  one  letter  had  ever  reachedhim 
in  camp  or  hospital.  He  knew  not  if  his 


mother  yet  lived;  and  Margaret,  of  her  he 
dared  not  think ;  he  felt  unworthy  to  breathe 
her  name,  even  to  himself. 

Nearer  and  nearer  shone  the  lights  of  the 
city ;  a  shout  was  sent  up  by  an  expectant  crowd 
on  shore,  and  feebly  answered  by  those  on  board. 
In  a  few  moments  more,  the  boat  lay  at  the 
wharf ;  her  planks  were  thrown  ont,  and  the 
eager  friends  of  the  returned  volunteen 
crowded  around  them.  Almost  every  poor 
fellow  had  some  one  to  take  him  by  the  hand 
and  call  him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  cor¬ 
dially  welcome  him  home.  Some  there  were 
who  came  to  look  around  vainly,  and  vainly  call 
on  beloved  names;  and  one  yonng  boy,  who 
came  to  meet  his  father,  when  something  was 
told  him  in  a  low  voice  by  the  captain,  ran  and 
flnng  himself  on  one  of  those  rude  coffins,  and 
cried  aloud  in  the  agony  of  a  sudden  grief. 

But  group  after  group  the  soldiers  and  their 
friendi  went  on  shore,  until,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  tick  in  their  berths,  Hcmrt 
Moore  was  the  only  man  left  on  board.  No 
one  came  for  him ;  he  was  forgotten,  abandoned, 
utterly  friendless !  A  feeling  of  awful  desola¬ 
tion  came  over  him  — -  a  dr^  sinking  of  the 
Bonl  into  the  lowest  depths  of  loneliness  and 
despair.  He  drew  his  worn  cap  over  hii  eyes, 
wrapped  hii  tattered  blanket  about  him, 
stretched  himself  out,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
die! 

A  hand  was  laid  gently  on  his  shoulder ;  be 
looked  np,  and  the  good  pastor,  Mr.  McDonald, 
stood  at  his  side.  The  old  man  gated  seareh- 
ingly  in  the  face  of  the  soldier  a  moment,  and 
then  folded  him  in  his  arms.  Herbert  oonld 
not  speak,  bnt  he  caught  the  hand  of  his 
venerable  friend  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  in 
the  excess  of  his  hnmiUty  and  grateful  joy. 
Half  unconsciously,  the  young  volunteer  was 
carried  on  shore,  in  the  arms  of  a  stout  serving 
man,  and  plae^  in  a  carriage,  which  was 
waiting  for  him  and  his  friend.  Weak  and 
faint,  ho  was  sinking  helplessly  back  against 
the  cushions,  when  gentle  arms  were  wound 
about  him,  and  his  head  was  drawn  tenderly 
against  a  soft  bosom. 

“  Mother !  is  it  you  P”  asked  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  in  a  trembling  voice,  for  it  was  so  dark 
that  he  eonld  not  see  the  face  bending  over 
him.  There  was  no  word  given  in  answer, 
bnt  a  delicate  hand  glided  over  his  emaciated 
faee,  and  fast  tears  fdl  on  his  pale,  scarred  brow. 

“  Ah,”  he  murmured,  “  1  think  I  know  the 
tonch  of  that  hand.  Margaret,  it  U  you  f 

“Who  should  it  be  bnt  Margaret,  dear  Her¬ 
bert  P”  slie  replied,  bendiag  down,  and  kissing 
tlie  cold,  tremnluns  Ups  of  the  poor  volunteer. 
Then  ller1;ert  karieu  his  face  in  Margaret's 
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botom,  aiid  wept  like  a  child.  Love,  sorrow, 
ikime,  duappointmeot,  diseonr««iMDt,  and  a 

Ct  jo;  which  was  yet  half  sadness — all  the 
-suppressed  feelings  of  his  soul  had  way 
in  tliat  passionate  hurst  of  tears. 

On  reaching  the  house  of  Mr.  Neale,  Herbert 
found  his  mother  awaiting  him  with  open  arms, 
and  weeping  with  excess  of  grateful  happiness. 
She  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  months 

£Bst,  and  Margaret  had  taken  her  home,  making 
ers^  the  nurse  and  almost  oonstant  companion 
of  her  beloved  friend. 

Herbert  was  borne  at  once  to  his  chamber, 
and  laid  upon  a  bed  from  which  he  was  not  to  rise 
for  a  weary  length  of  time.  The  agitation  and 
m  of  his  return  were  too  much  for  his  ex- 
Jianstcd  frame.  He  suffered  a  relapse,  and  for 
many  weeks  lay  at  the  very  gato  of  dekh,  in  a 
■tate  of  utter,  blank  insensibility  and  childish 
helplessness,  or  raving  in  delirium  —  fighting 
his  battles  over  again,  or  shrieking  fitmt  the 
thirst  and  burning  fever  of  long  marches. 

But  through  ^  this  painful  season,  there 
was  one  fond,  brave  heart  ever  near  him ;  one 
friend,  fiuthful  and  strong  in  a  love  mightier 
than  madness  or  death,  who  stood  beside  him 
in  ministering  kindness,  or  bent  above  him  in 
prayerful  watcliing.  In  hours  of  complete 
prostration,  when  the  soul  of  the  sufferer  slept 
a  dull,  lethargic  sleep,  and  all  others  despaired, 
there  was  one  who  still  hop^— whose  fast 
faith  would  not  give  way ;  and  in  those  hours 
of  frenzy,  when  bis  own  motlier  shrank  from 
him  in  fear,  that  gentle  yet  couragrous  one 
would  fix  her  soft,  mild  eyes  upon  bis  witii  a 
^vine  spdl  of  loving  power;  and  the  won¬ 
drous  soothing  sweetness  of  her  voice  calmed 
the  mad  tumult  in  his  brain,  as  the  voice  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  once  stilled  the  tempest,  and 
smoothed  the  face  of  the  sea. 

As  Herbert  slowly  recovered,  he  was  like  a 
child  in  his  unquestioning  submission  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  in  his  dependence  uiion  her  fur 
courage  and  consolation.  But  after  a  while, 
as  memory  returned,  and  everything  came  back 
to  him,  he  began  to  shrink  with  shame  and 
self-reproach  from  her  kindness.  To  find  kirn¬ 
s'  thus  reduced  to  be  an  object  of  mere 
benevolent  interest,  to  have  her  thus  com¬ 
passionate  and  care  for  him,  in  the  angelic 
charity  of  her  nature,  after  she  had  ceased  to 
love  him,  was  indeed  the  bitterest  drop  in  the 
bitter  cup  he  bad  been  called  npon  to  drain. 
He  pondwed  long,  sadly,  and  with  burning 
cheeks,  upon  this;  and  as  day  after  day  he 
walM  slowly  npand  down  his  chamber,  leaning 
ou  the  arm  of  his  frisad  Mr.  McDonald,  he 
wonld  sternly  resolve  to  leave  tlie  hospitable 
loof  of  Mr.  Neale;  and  no  longer  to  tax  tlie. 


generous  kindness  of  Margaret’s  forgiving 
iieart.  But  as  day  after  day  there  would  come 
a  gentle  rap  at  his  door,  and  Margaret  would 
enter  to  inquire  after  his  health  in  a  cheerfii^ 
cordial  tone,  or  to  bring  him  some  delioney 
prcMrsd  by  her  own  hands,  or  a  basket  of 
fresh  dowers,  or  to  read  to  him  from  a  new 
book,  or  pastmges  from  the  poets  who  had  been 
favourites  with  them  both  in  the  dear  old  time; 
what  wonder  that  his  brave  resolves  failed 
him — were  utterly  forgotten  f 

In  those  sweet  mornings,  as  he  reclinsd  on 
his  luxurious  sofa,  when  the  cold  light  of  the 
winter  sunshine  fell  upon  him  pleasantly,  as 
warmed  by  rassing  thrwgh  curtains  of  nsse, 
with  his  h^  leaning  on  his  motiter’s  shonldsr 
clasping  her  thin  white  hand  in  one  stia 
thinner  and  whiter,  but  with  his  dark,  deep 
^es  fixed  on  another  face  tium  hcTS,  and  with 
the  silver  waves  of  that  delicious  voice 
flowing  over  his  heart  and  soul  —  ah  1  what 
wonder  that  he  Inuf  not  strength  with 
which  to  go  forth  from  the  Paradise  into 
which  ho  liM  crept  shivering  and  sick,  forlorn 
and  broken-hearted  ?  But  fiercer  and  more  in- 
ccssant  ^w  the  struggle  in  his  breut,  until, 
summoning  all  his  courage,  and  nerving  him¬ 
self  with  a  true  pride,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mar¬ 
garet— 

“  Mt  best  Aim  DEAREST  Friend, — I  know 
that  I  should  crave  forgiveness  for  once  again 
addressing  you  ;  but  on  your  generosity  you 
have  taught  me  to  rely  with  a  perfect  trust, 
which  you  will  not  harshly  construe  into  pre¬ 
sumption. 

“I  must  leave  yon,  Margaret,  now  that  I  am 
10  much  better.  I  most  return  with  my  mother 
to  our  cottage  home,  and  no  longer  he  a  tax  on 
the  kindness  of  your  friends,  or  subject  you  to 
observation  and  idle  remark,  or  myself  to  the 
charge  of  anmanly  dependence. 

“  1  proudly  left  the  mistress  of  my  heart.  I 
resigned  for  a  time  her  love,  bestowed  upon 
me  freely,  in  the  wondrous  benefioenoo  of  her 
great  nature,  for  the  mad  chance  of  vrinning  a 
distinction  with  which  I  might  claim  it  as  an 
equal ;  and  I  return  long  after  she  has  ceaaed 
to  love  me — return  ^r  and  unknown,  to  be 
the  recipient  of  her  Imunty,  the  object  of  her 
charities — to  owe  to  her  my  very  life.  It  not 
the  measure  of  my  hnmiliation  fall  P  la  not 
my  penanoe  accomplished  P  Do  not  aay  I 
write  bitterly ;  there  is  no  bitterness  in  all  my 
soul  towards  you.  1  accept  my  punishment 
with  the  more  meekness,  almost  with  joy,  that 
it  comes  at  last  from  a  hand  so  beloved. 

“For  all  yoar  angelic  goodness  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  thank  yon.  The  world  hm  no 
language  through  which  to  convey  to  your 


no 
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heart  Ute  gratitude  of  mice.  But  it  will  ind 
its  way  to  you,  in  houn  of  loneliness  and 
ailenoe,  and  brentbe  into  your  spirit  its  deep, 
iawticulatc  blessing — the  blcMing  of  one  ready 
to  perish — lifted  by  your  hand  from  an  abyss  of 
laamiliation  ann  despair  into  the  light  and 
Ik^  of  a  better  life.  Yes,  dear  Margaret,  a 
Ugherand  wo'thicr  course  than  1  hase  yet  pur¬ 
sued  seems  opening  before  me.  I  am  resolved 
to  put  down  br  ever  that  imperions  and  arro¬ 
gant  ruling  spirit,  pride,  and  to  set  my  foot  on 
'Uukt  gilded  form  of  seliishness  called  ambition ; 
for  to  tlieae  did  I  not  sacrifice  Heaven’s  divincst 
good,  life’s  most  inestimable  blessing  ?  Henee- 
fotth  I  will  speak  and  act  more  boldly  and 
wdently  for  the  great  principles  of  the  ar  ,  for 
dMtice  and  freedjom,  and  every  form  and  maai- 
lestatioa  of  God’s  eternal  truth,  without  hope 
of  favour,  and  without  fear  of  the  world.  I 
cannot  now  conceive  of  any  honour  or  reward 
which  could  tempt  me  to  renounce  a  faith,  or 
a  purpose,  however  unpopular  it  might  he, 
which  1  had  once  receiveil  into  my  heart,  or  of 
that  degree  of  moral  cowardice  which  wonld 
cause  me  to  shrink  from  the  advocacy  oi  the 
right,  were  hosts  arrayed  against  it.  Dear 
luurgaret,  is  it  not  somelliing  to  have  come  to 
this,  even  through  my  sore  disappointment, 
Immiliation,  and  suffering,  from  that  dark  time 
when  I  went  forth  discrowned  of  yonr  love, 
hopeless,  reckless,  and  defiant  P 

“  The  hardship  and  sickness  which  have  hro- 
ken  down  my  physical  constitution,  taken  the 
youthful  glow  from  my  cheek  and  the  light  from 
my  eye,  and  rendered  me  the  wreck  and  t.li.*.<:ow 
of  my  former  self,  have,  I  hope,  in  all  h  imility, 
given  health  to  my  spirit,  and  a  more  en- 
during  strength  to  my  cWacter.  I  have  been 
tonglit  a  deeper  reverence  for  woman,  a  higher 
estimate,  a  more  adoring  worship  of  love,  even 
that  love,  that  “  pearl  of  great  price,”  which  I, 
like  a  perverse  and  reckless  child,  flung  from 
me  into  a  sea  wliich  rendered  not  back  from 
its  still  deptlii  tlie  treasure  of  my  impoverished 
aonL 

“  Dear  Margaret,  I  was  never  worthy  of  yonr 
love.  I  loved  you  too  passionately  and  fitfully. 
At  one  moment,  1  would  bow  liefore  you  with 
the  adoration  of  a  devotee — and  the  neat,  stand 
over  you  uith  folded  arms  and  imperious  brow. 
1  rebwed  against  the  dominion  of  your  love 
when  I  should  have  resigned  myself  to  it 
as  to  an  angelic  influence  sent  to  surronnd 
me  with  an  atmosphere  of  truth,  and  peace, 
and  real  greatness.  1  should  have  seen  that, 
in  bestowing  it  upon  me,  vou  lifted  me  above 
the  low  breath  of  the  world,  and  made  me  your 
companion  and  yonr  peer.  I  should  have  felt, 
through  all  my  soul,  that  he  upon  whose  breast 


had  drooped  yonr  queenly  head,  had  been 
crowned  with  a  gloiy  and  exalted  ^  a  joy  to 
which  all  the  hononrs  and  pleaenree  in  the  gnat 
worid’s  gift  wen  poor  and  tastelem.  But  I  waa 
a  boy,  Margaret — a  wayward,  thoughtless,  and 
short^ighW  boy — whose  faults  you  have  long 
since  forgiven,  thougli  yonr  justice  and  womanly 
dignity  condemned  the  offender. 

”  I  hardly  know  why  1  have  written  this, 
except  it  be  to  reveal  to  yon  what  suffering  and 
your  goodness  have  done  for  me.  1  go  forth 
into  life  anew — not  as  at  first,  leapiag  joyfoUj 
forwa^  as  to  run  a  merry  morning  course,  on 
a  festive  day,  nor,  as  at  that  other  time,  when, 
in  tlie  noontide  of  fiery  passion,  I  dar^  mad 
chances,  and  made  of  existence  a  scene  of  fierce 
conflict  within  and  without.  It  will  be,  lienee- 
forth,  like  a  night  journey,  shadowed  and 
somewhat  chill,  bnt  fresh,  a^  lit  by  the  light 
of  holy  stars,  pare  hopes,  and  liigli  purposes ; 
they  come  forth  even  now,  in  the  twili^t  of 
my  despondency,  are  rounding  into  distinct  and 
radiant  forms,  and  setting  tforir  bright  watch 
for  me  in  the  skies. 


"  1  know  that  my  repentance  and  good 
resolves  come  too  late.  I  know  that  it  is  at 
the  eleventh  honr  that  I  go  to  do  my  Master’s 
work.  But  something  tells  me  that  He  will 
even  now  and  thus  accept  me,  and  that  yon, 
who  have  learned  of  Him,  vrill  have  faith  in 
me,  and  bid  me  be  of  good  cheer. 

“  And  now,  dear  sister  of  my  »m\,farev>eli  I 
I  write  not  the  word  as  once  1  wrote  it,  half 
in  love  and  half  in  bitterness ;  but  with  most 
reverential  tenderness,  and  the  deepest  devotion 
of  my  nature.  Do  not  think  me  hasty,  or  too 
impatient  to  be  free  from  the  obligations  yon 
have  laid  upon  me.  I  am  so  mneh  better  that 
even  my  mother  says  I  shall  be  quite  able  to 
go  home  to-morrow.  The  blessings  of  the 
widow  and  her  son — hrr  son,  restored  to  her 
from  the  dead — shall  remain  with  this  house¬ 
hold,  shall  rest  upon  yon,  dearest  Margaret. 

“Heebekt  Mooke.* 

For  the  half  hour  after  Herbert  had  sent  tha 
above  letter  to  Margaret,  he  sat  in  kis 
cushioned  arm-chair,  by  the  writing-taUe, 
moodily  brooding.  It  was  evening,  a^  there 
was  a  pleasant  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  tha 
whole  room  had  a  bright  and  cheerful  air. 
But  Herbert  wss  sadder  and  lonelicT  tlian 
ever  —  his  breast  heaved  with  suppressed 
sighs,  while  a  few  large,  irrepressible  tears 
started  from  his  eyes.  Some  one  rapped 
timidly  at  the  door.  Herbert,  thinking  it  a 
servant,  called,  “  Come  in !  ”  and  did  not  risa. 
There  was  a  qnick,  light  step  in  the  room,  and, 
looking  np,  Uaifaert  beheld  Margaret!  fiat 
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before  he  could  rise  to  meet  her,  she  was 
kneeling,  half-playfoUy,  by  the  side  of  lus  chair, 
her  fair  hand  laid  on  his  arm.  Her  beantiful 
eyes  were  swimming  in  tears,  soft,  reproiu-hiiil 
tears ;  but  aloviag  nai  joyM  smile  was  playing 
about  her  bright  parted  lipa. 

“AiJ  to,”  she  said,  *  you  would  dismiM  your 
faithful  nurse !  Ah,  wilful  and  per\'ene  child, 
what  Mad  fancy  it  thitf” 

“Bat,  Margaret,  I  am  better — nearly  well, 
indeed — and  so  can  spare  you  as  a  nurse.’’ 

“But,  Herbert,  I  cannot  spare  My  patient." 

“O  Margaret !"  cried  Herbert,  at  he  rose, 
and,  lifting  her  from  her  kneelnig  posture, 
looked  earnestly  in  her  eyes,  “tell  me  what 
yon  mean  by  those  words.  They  are  too  blessed 
for  belief— I  reel  andcr  them.  Can  God  be  to 
good  to  me  P  ean  it  be  possible  that  you  love 
me  once  more  P" 

“  Wliy,  Herbert,  1  have  never  ceased  to  love 
yoa  through  all ;  though,  had  yon  latumed  at 
the  aanquering  hero,  you  would  never  have 
known  of  this;  and  the  head,  proudly  de- 
nandM,  waald  have  been  ^et  mote  proudly 
withheld.  But  now  I  glory  in  teDing  ywi  that 
yon  stiH  paste .'■■s  the  sole  love  of  my  heart.  I 
glory  in  your  worthiness,  in  your  noble  aspira¬ 
tions,  in  your  victoiy  over  self,  in  yoar 
legrnemtion,  and  all  1  am  and  have  is  yours, 
yours  alone.” 

“  Ood  be  thanked  for  this  unspeakable  hap¬ 
piness  !  O  Mnrgaret,  oomc  nearer  to  my  heart ! 
come  nearer,  Margaret  P’ 

A  slow  familiar  step  is  heard  in  the  hall 
without,  and  the  next  MOMcnt  there  enten  the 
good  pastor. 

"And  how  is  our  patient  to-night  P”  he  rnks. 
“  Ah  1  very  much  better,  I  pereerre.  Why,  I 
have  not  seeu  steh  a  bright  face  for  a  month. 
What  spnrkliag  rws  !  and  on  luy  word,  he  has 
a  positive  collar !" 

“  So  math  betlar  it  ha,  father,”  tays  Mar¬ 
garet,  tmifing,  “that  be  grows  proad  and 
independent,  and  talhi  very  complacently  of 
dismissing  hit  ntuta.” 

“ Bat  only,”  answers  Herbert,  “that  she  may 
re-apprnr  in  another  character;  and,"  continned 
he,  timing  to  Mr.  McDonald,  “on  you,  my 
dear  sir,  I  Mast  depend  to  give  her  back  to  me 
in  that  new  and  hatter  diameter.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  replies  the  Minister, 
on  whose  mind  the  weloama  lijjkt  hrrski  at 
once.  “  But  what  Mas  aiy  Maggie  to  this  P" 

But  vainly  he  questions  and  looks  around. 
Maigarct  is  no  longer  in  the  room.  .The  door  i 
it  mar ;  and  thongh  the  light  fall  of  such  foot- 
atept  may  not  be  heard,  down  the  dim  hall  | 


goes  the  gleam  of  a  white  dress,  and  the  door 
of  a  pleasant  chamber,  belonging  to  a  certain 
dear  young  lady,  ii  opened  and  abut  quiekly. 


CHARADES. 


I. 

My  first  I  did  whtn  on  my  huwa,  * 
One  lovely  mom  in  May, 

To  reach  my  next,  ia  Lancashirti 
WhuA  waa  some  miles  away ; 

The  first  and  second,  when  combintd. 
Will  name  an  ancient  place. 

Where  the  bright  Stour^  gentle  straa^ 
Delightad,  you  may  trace. 

My  third,  a  cnntradictiou  acems. 

It  speaks  of  joy  tad  woo— 

Oft  marks  onr  entrance  Into  life, 

And  oar  departnre,  too. 

The  whole,  eonnaoted,  terees  to  nsHn 
A  pretty,  favourite  lower. 

That  beeatifiiUy  'twines  itself 
Arouqd  my  gardgp  bower, 
n. 

If  ia  an  oven  yon  thonld  bake 
A  kiad  of  pea  or  oaten  cake. 

My  first  wQI  be  completed ; 

But  there  my  first  would  meet  the  toti^ 

My  eacond  name,  if  left  too  late, 

And  toch  was  ovarbeatrA 
My  whole  in  Scotland  may  be  foaad, 

A  once  dispated  fhr-faaMd  greoad. 

Whore  Edward  was  deihated. 


Thr  Op.ntlriian’s  Itonw.  —  Far  beytMd 
drawiii;-room  or  epare-room,  tad  hnpertMt 
above  almost  every  other  arrangement  ia  pMr 
domeatie  estalittaliincnt,  ia  the  eenti  overt ea  of 
one  room  to  the  especial  nee  of  the  maatar  tf  toe 
lioiise,  tkotthl  hit  fttmiift  br  tuck  tm  St  ftmlsr 
occational  solitude  and  fttiei  needful,  or  Mtrtl|i 

£lennirable  to  him.  A  tomd  and  a  lovely  polity 
I  that  which  eeciires  to  a  hiiaband,  ia  Ml  awn 
family,  certain  nrivilegei  and  aamforta  that  he 
can  never  find  elsewhere,  lad  that  are  caloalatod 
to  eaiinterbalaaee  the  weight  of  the  maap  athar 
ittmetions  which  hit  inunedials  circle  eanaet 
ofifer.  A  room  to  himeetf— a  hamc  within  kis 
heme— is  siich  a  privilege;  and  few  sacriftaM  Mv 
ton  great  if  they  may  praeura  it  for  him  fttn 
advantages  are  great  enengh  if  ftiey  muet  take 
it  from  him.  It  will  keep  him  from  efasba  and 
card-partiet  abroad,  or  from  being  “alwat'a 
about”  at  home  ;  it  will  proea  a  sanctuary  fiwn 
the  numeroas  petty  dometlSe  tranWta  and 
annoyances  that,  as  mm  men  can  eomprahanfi  er 
tolerate,  it  is  much  betlar  that  they  thonU  wot 
sra;  or,  should  bnmness  nr  amnaanient  indwee 
a  tempomry  absenoe,  the  imaga  af  hie  «tn  roMi, 
and  the  gentle  loving  being  proaidlaar  oear  its 
many  iiwnlgeners  and  eomferts,  wtt  Mtow 
him  into  “hall and  bower.” and.  ersating a  ttou- 
tary  yamning  In  the  midntaf  fieatet  lanwty  Md 
wraith,  will  itnids  hta  saMg Wk  agnin,  wlM  u 
only  he  ran  rest  in  perfrat  happtoaat  and  lefiily. 
— Home  Truth!  for  Home  Feaee. 
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OTJR  PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


«  a  a.  Shoulder  of  back  and  front  of  Figs.  1,  2, 3. 
h  b.  Front  of  skirt,  to  be  laatened  up  to  e,  learin^^  from  e  to  a  open. 

Fig  S.  The  back^piece^  to  be  cut  whole*  The  onlv  ahowa  the  biok* 

Twi.  Sleeve* 


THE  LAEY-BIED. 


IIB 


THE  LADY-BIRD. 


I  AM  an  innect  well  known  lo  the  juvenile 
memhers  of  nociety,  who,  when  they  h»Te  roc- 
oeeded  in  entrapping  one  of  my  aperies,  rarely 
&il  to  shake  our  nervona  ayatem  hy  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  onr  homes  (uninsured)  and 
little  ones  (unprotected)  are  left  to  the  fearful 
ravapea  of  lire.  The  couplet  hy  which  they 
ooBvey  this  information,  to  the  beat  of  my  re¬ 
collection,  runs  thus : — 

Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly  away  borne. 

Tour  hooae  is  on  fire,  your  children  at  home. 

<  The  shocks  I  thus  received,  have,  at  times, 
nearly  overpowered  me;  but  use  has  at  length 
leeouciled  me  to  hear  them  with  fortitude,  so 
that  now,  when  liberated  by  my  captors,  instead 
of  anxiously  ai)eedinp  to  my  own  domestic 
hearth,  1  find  time  to  visit  the  homes  of  others, 
and  have  plcaned  from  these  flights  the  aad 
truth  that  the  insect  tribe  stand  not  alone  in 
their  trials  and  suflerings.  The  thoughtlessness 
and  sdflsh  folly  which  entails  so  much  misery 
upon  them  is  but  a  type  of  the  suffering  found 
to  exist  in  the  human  family  from  the  same 
causes.  My  experiences  confirm  this,  whether 
telling  of  the  undying  love  of  woman,  too  often 
iD-requited,  her  maternal  solicitude  and  un¬ 
selfish  real  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  the  noble 
and  persevering  energy  of  man  for  a  beloved 
object,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  over¬ 
shadow  life  from  the  infant  to  the  adult. 
Listen,  while  I  recount  the  sufferings  of  which 
I  became  a  witness  during 

FLIGHT  THE  FIRST. 

“Walter,”  said  Mrs.  Clay,  “you  have  not 
tasted  your  coffee  this  morning ;  are  you  ill  ?” 
and  she  leaned  across  the  table,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

“  No — yes,  not  quite  well.  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  occupy  me  yesterday;”  and  he  rose 
from  his  seat  to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  those 


clear  eyes,  adding,  “  If  I  shouldn’t  be  home  a( 
the  dinner-hour,  Marion,  don’t  wait  for  me ;  ] 
may  be  detained  by  business.  And  now  kiss 
me  before  I  go.” 

“  If  Walter  would  only  leave  tlut  odious 
hank  1”  said  Miirion  to  herwf.  “Such  a  tread¬ 
mill  life  for  him  to  lead ;  they  are  killing  him 
with  such  close  application;”  uud  she  moved 
about,  busying  her  little  head  devising  eertain 
pathetic  appeals  to  the  “Board  of  Directors” 
for  a  mitigation  of  his  sufferings. 

When  one  is  away  from  a  dear  friend,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  be  employed  in  performing  some 
little  service  for  him,  how  trifling  soever  it 
may  be.  So  Marion  passed  into  tlie  library- 
arranging  Walter’s  books  and  papers,  producing 
order  out  of  confusion  from  a  (U^uraging  and 
heterogeneous  heap  of  pamphlets  and  letters; 
moved  his  easy  chair  round  to  the  must  inviting 
locality;  and  then  licr  eyes  fell  npon  a  littlo 
sketch  he  had  drawn.  “Poor  Wldtcr!”  said 
she  “with  his  artist  ey^and  poet  heart,  to  be 
counting  up  those  interminable  rows  of  figures 
day  after  day,  that  any  mau  who  had  brains 
enough  for  the  rule  of  three  could  do  just  as 
well.  To  think  he  must  always  leiul  such  a 
tread-mill  life ! — never  feast  his  eyes  on  all  tliat 
is  beautiful  and  glorious  beyond  the  seas,  while 
so  many  stupid  people  are  gallopiug  over  the 
continent,  getting  up  fits  of  sham  enthusiasm, 
just  as  the  ‘Guide  Books’  direct.  It  is  too 
bad!”  She  wished  heartily  she  had  brought 
him  other  dowry  than  her  pretty  lace  and  warm 
heart. 

Well,  dinner-hour  came,  but  came  not  Walter. 
Marion  was  not  anxious,  because  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  her  for  his  absence ;  but  she  missed  his 
tiaudsome  face  at  the  table,  and  pushed  away 
her  food  untasted.  She  was  unfiishionable 
enough  to  love  him  quite  u  well,  altliough  she 
had  been  married  many  happy  years,  as  on  the 
day  when  the  priest’s  blessing  fell  on  her 
maiden  ear. 

“  Come  here,  Nettie,”  said  shr  to  a  nolde  boy. 
“  Spring  into  my  lap,  and  let  me  look  at  papa’s 
eyes ;”  and  she  pushed  back  the  clustering  curia 
from  his  broad,  white  I'orelicad.  “  Tell  me, 
Nettie,  which  do  you  love  best,  papa  or  meP” 

“  I’apa  said  1  must  love  you  best,  because  he 
does,”  said  the  child. 

“  Illcss  your  baby  lips  for  that  sweet  answer! 
Where  can  that  dear  papa  be,  1  wonder  P” 

The  words  had  hut  just  escaped  her  lips  when 
her  father  entered.  Not  with  liis  usual  beam¬ 
ing  smile  and  extended  hand,  but  with  a  slow, 
uncertain  step,  as  if  he  could  with  difficulty 
sustain  himself.  And  such  a  haggard  look! 

“  Send  away  the  child,”  said  fie  huskily ;  “I 
want  to  spmik  with  you,  Marion.” 


ue 


THE  LADY-BIBJ). 


**  Ue  U  not  dead?  don’t  tell  me  that  !'*  said 
•he,  with  ashen  liw— b«r  thou^hta  at  once 
leverting  to  her  husoand. 

“Better  so,  better  so,”  said  the  old  man, 
dnking  his  grey  head,  “than  to  lire  to  dis¬ 
grace  08  all  as  he  has !” 

“  Who  dares  couple  ‘ disgrace’  with  Walter’s 
name?”  said  Marion  with  a  flashing  eye. 
“  hiot  you,  oh,  not  you,  dear  father  I”  and  she 
looked  imploringly  in  his  face. 

“He  has  disgraced  ns  ail,  I  say!”  said  the 
proud  old  man — “you  and  I,  and  that  innocent 
child.  He  has  embezzled  money  to  a  large 
amount,  and  is  now  in  custody ;  and  Fve  come 
to  take  yon  home  with  me,  you  aud  Nettie,  for 
you  must  forget  him,  Marion.” 

“Nerer,  nerer,  never!"  said  she  solemnly. 
“It  is  false! — my  noble,  generous,  high-minded 
husband  1— never  1  There  is  a  conspiracy,  it 
will  all  be  cleared  up.  O  father,  unsay  those 
dreadful  words!  I  will  never  leave  him, 
though  all  the  world  forsake  him.  Let  mu  go 
to  him,  father!” 

“  Marion,”  said  the  old  man,  “  he  will  be 
sentenced  to  a  felon’s  cell ;  there  is  no  escape 
for  him.  When  that  takes  place  the  law  frees 
you.  IVonld  von  dismee  your  boy  ?  Come 
Back  to  your  childhood’s  home,  and  forget  him. 
His  your  duty.  He  is  unworthy  your  love  or 
mine.  If  not,”  said  the  old  man,  marking  her 
compressed  lip  and  heightened  colour,  “if 
BOt— ” 

“  What  then?"  said  Marion  calmly. 

“  Yon  are  no  child  of  mine !”  said  the  irri¬ 
tated  old  man. 

“  God  help  me,  then !”  said  Marion ;  “  for  I 
will  never  leave  nor  forsake  him.” 

It  was  a  sight  to  move  the  stoutest  heart, 
that  fair,  delicate  woman  in  the  prison  cell. 
W  Jter  started  to  his  feet,  but  he  did  not  advance 
to  meet  her.  There  was  little  need.  Her  arms 
were  about  his  neck,  her  head  upon  his  breast. 
Once,  twice  he  essayed  to  speak,  but  her  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  lips ;  she  would  not  hear, 
even  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  had  fallen. 
The  oH  jailer,  stony-hearted  as  ho  was,  drew 
his  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyes,  as  he  closed  the 
door  sqpon  them. 

“Some  fiend  from  hell  tempted  me!”  said 
the  wretched  man,  at  last ;  “  hut  the  law  frees 
yon  from  me.  Morion,”  said  he  bitterly. 

“Yours  till  death!”  whispered  the  weeping 
wife. 

“God  bless  your  noble  heart,  Marion !  Now 
1  can  bear  my  punishment.” 

If  “death  loves  a  shining  mark,”  so  does 
nalioe.  Every  petty  underling  who  owed 
Walter  Clsy  a  gtn^  took  this  opportunity  to 
pay  the  deM.  The  past  was  ransacked  for  all 


the  little  minntue  of  his  history;  dark  hint* 
and  innuendoes  were  thrown  out,  to  prejudice 
still  more  the  public  mind.  There  were 
cowardly  stabs  in  the  dark  from  pusillanimous 
villains,  who  would  have  been  livid  with  feac 
had  their  victim  been  free  to  face  them. 
Reporters  nibbed  their  pens  with  an  appetite ; 
ana  the  “extras”  teemed  with  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  prisoner  and  the  trial.  Even 
the  sacredness  of  the  wife’s  sorrow  was  intruded 
npon  by  those  ravenous,  mnst-have-o-paragraph 
gentry.  Then  there  were  the  usual  number  of 
sancious  people,  who  shook  their  empty  heads, 
and  “always  expected  he  would  turn  out  so, 
because  those  who  held  their  hea^  so  high 
generally  did.”  First  and  foremost  were  these 
“  Good  Samaritans  ”  at  the  trial ;  noting  every 
flitting  expression  of  the  agonised  prisoner’s 
face,  and  only  wishing  it  were  in  their  power  to 
prolong  his  acute  sutfering  and  their  exquisite 
enjoyment  months  instead  of  hours.  “Good 
enough  for  him!”  was  their  final  doxology, 
when  the  verdict  of  “Guilty”  was  rendered. 
“It  will  take  his  pride  down  a  peg.”  O 
most  Pharisaical  censors !  who  shall  say  that, 
with  equal  opportunity  and  temptation,  your 
vaunted  virtue  would  have  better  stood  ths 
test? 

“The  worst  is  over  now,”  said  Walter,  as 
Marion  bathed  his  temples.  “I  will  struggle 
to  bear  the  rest,  since  you  do  not  desert  me, 
Marion;  but  Nettie,  poor  innocent  Nettie!” 
and  the  strong  man  bowed  his  head,  and  wept 
at  the  heritage  of  shame  for  that  brave  boy. 

And  so  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  dragged 
their  slow  length  along  to  the  divided  pair : 
he,  in  the  livery  of  ignominy,  bearing  his  sen¬ 
tence  as  best  he  might  among  the  desperate  and 
degraded ;  experiencing  every  moment  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  torture  of  which  their  dull  intellect* 
and  deadened  sensibiUties  knew  nothing :  she, 
pointed  out  as  the  “  felon’s  wife  ”  by  the  rude 
crowd;  shrinking  nervously  from  notice; 
trembling  at  the  apprehension  of  insult,  as 
she  toiled  on  heroically,  day  by  day,  for  daily 
bread. 

Whence  came  that  quiet  dignity  with  which 
Walter  Clay  exacted  respect  even  from  his 
jailers  ?  Ah !  there  was  a  true  heart  throbbing 
for  him  outside  those  prison  walls.  Nightly 
was  he  remembered  in  her  prayers.  Daily  she 
taught  their  boy  to  lisp,  even  now,  his  father's 
name.  Like  music  to  his  ear  was  that  light 
footstep  echoing  through  the  gloomy  corridor 
to  his  cell.  Tenderly  those  loving  arms  twined 
about  his  neck ;  sacred  and  true  were  the  holy 
words  with  which  she  cheered  his  sinking  spirit. 
Hopefhlly  she  painted  the  future— tliis  trial 
put— wlien,  in  some  home  beyond  the  seas,  he 


phize  composition. 


•hoold  be  yet  happier  for  beine  w  chastened 
In  sorrow,  and  where  no  milicioni  tongoe 
ahonld  remind  him  of  his  tempt)\.tion  or  his  full. 
Sweetly  upon  his  ear  fell  those  toothing  words, 
first  uttem  by  sacred  lips,  “Go  and  sin  no 
more.” 

No,  Walter  Clay  was  not  deserted  quite ! 
He  was  not  degraded,  even  there  and  thus, 
while  he  could  hold  up  his  head  and  boast  of  a 
love  so  devoted,  so  pure,  so  holy ! 

The  hour  of  emancipation  came  at  last,  and 
Walter  Clay  stepped  forth  under  the  broad, 
blue  sky, once  more  a  freeman ;  and  in  the  little 
room  where  the  heroic  wife  had  suffered  and 
toiled  she  once  more  clasped  her  husband  to 
her  breast. 

“  And  Nettie,  where  is  he  P  Let  me  kiss 
my  boy,”  said  the  joyful  father.  “Where’s 
Nettie  P" 

“On  the  Saviour’s  bosom!”  said  Marion, 
with  a  choking  voice. 

“DeadP  And  you  have  buried  this  sad 
secret  in  your  breast,  and  borne  this  great  grief 
unshared,  lest  yon  should  add  to  my  sorrow  1” 
and  he  knelt  at  her  feet  reverently, 

“God  knows  you  had  enough  to  bear!”  said 
Marion,  as  they  mingled  their  tears  together 
and  gazed  at  the  long,  bright,  golden  trra,  all 
that  remained  to  them  of  little  Nettie. 

“  What  an  interesting  couple  1”  said  a  travel¬ 
ling  artist  in  Italy  to  his  companion.  “  That 
woman’s  face  reminds  one  of  a  Madonna,  so 
pensive,  sweet,  and  touching.  If  she  would 
but  sit  to  me  1  Who  are  they,  Pietro  P” 

“  'Tliey  came  here  about  a  year  since,  live  in 
the  greatest  seclusion,  and  seem  anxiously  to 
avoid  all  coutact  with  their  own  countrymen. 
All  the  poor  peasantry  bless  them ;  and  {'ather 
Giovanni  says  they  are  the  best  people,  for 
heretics,  he  ever  saw.” 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

CnU)  of  a  happier  clime,  why  art  thou  straying. 
With  the  cold  mountain-breeze  o'er  thy  face 
playin'  { 

Bright  is  the  summer  sun,  thine  eyes  are  brighter ; 
Light  is  the  pearly  dew,  thine  heart  is  lighter. 
Par  o'er  the  azure  sky,  faint  atars  are  glanring, 
Soft  in  the  rippling  atream  raooubeama  are  danc¬ 
ing. 

Lone  o'er  the  distant  hills  sweet  sounds  are 
stealing. 

Sadly  and  solemnly  convent  bells  pealing. 

Why  dost  thou  linger  here,  lonely  and  sadiv  ? 
Kind  friends  are  waiting  to  welcome  thee  gladly; 
Fond  hearts  are  seeking  thee  o’er  the  blue  waters, 
Loumng  to  cherish  thre,  fairest  of  daughters ! 
Child  of  the  sunny  South,  wbv  art  thou  straying? 
Haste  to  thine  own  fair  land,  make  no  di-laving. 

H.W. 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.-NO.  VII. 


ncxBS  TO  na  obsbrvbu  bt  trosb  wro  coic* 

PBTB  FOB  THB  FBIZB  AWABDBD  FOB  TUB  BMC 

COXF08TTIOII. 

1.  That  ladies  only  be  deemed  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete. 

2.  That  a  prize,  with  a  “  eertifloato  of  merit,** 
be  swarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  “  certificates  of  merit"  be  given 
to  writers  whose  papers  entitle  them  to  this 
distinction.  Any  lady  to  whom  lltrte  snch  oer- 
tificates  may  be  awarded  during  the  progress  of 
the  volume,  to  be  entitled  to  e  prize  in  additioB. 

S.  All  msantoripta  to  be  written  legibly  on 
one  zide  only  of  the  paper. 

4.  The  real  name  ana  addrezt  of  the  writer  to 
accompany  each  MS.,  which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence,  should  such  a  wish  be  expressed. 

5.  No,  MSS.  to  be  returned. 

6.  The  6th  of  each  month  to  be  considered 
the  latest  day  for  reoeiving  MSS.,  which  most 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  on  the  out¬ 
side  “  Prize  Composition.” 

7.  No  lady  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  onB 
prize  during  the  progrezi  of  the  volume. 

Tm  subject  of  onr  Prize  Composition  for  thia 
month  has  called  forth  some  really  pleasing  papsn 
from  onr  fair  friends.  Over  some  we  have  been 
led  to  smile ;  more  especially  one,  which  dwelt 
seriously  upon  the  time  devoted  to  the  toilet  aa 
being  the  most  important  affair  of  life.  The 
paper,  however,  is  evidently  a  youthful  prodno- 
tioD,  and  as  such  we  pass  it  hy.  Some  of  the  fUr 
writers  have  astonished  us  hy  the  practical 
manner  in  which  they  treat  the  snlneot ;  and, 
while  allotting  certain  portions  of  the  day  to 
domestic  duties,  with  a  total  forgetfulness  of 
self,  dwell  upon  kind  offices  and  occupations  for 
the  good  of  others,  as  forming  an  important  part 
of  a  woman's  daily  duties.  Well  may  EngUnd 
be  proud  of  her  matrons  and  maidens,  if  thus 
th^  dispose  of  their  time. 

The  Prize  is  awarded  to  Donomxx  (Hoxton), 
Msiita  (Over  Uarwen),  Fabivt  (Keweastle-on- 
Tvne),  Haxkah  (Kentish-town),  Sabah  (Ips¬ 
wich). 


TIME— ITS  WISE  DISPOSAL  FOR  A  DAY. 

Mt  dear  touxo  FniExn, — Blessed  at  yom 
arc  vritli  many  advantages  of  station,  fortune, 
and  personal  endowments,  I  have  often  regretted 
to  lienr  from  you  that  too  common  olnervation 
of  weariness,  “  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.”  Seeing  that  time  in  its  progreu  with 
us  is  so  short,  and  feeling,  if  we  feel  tightly, 
that  so  much  is  expected  of  us  and  has  to  lie 
done  in  that  small  allotted  space,  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  greater  sin  to  he  atoned  fur  than  the 
waste,  misusa^,  or  neglect  of  that  precioos 
possession  which,  once  ^onc,  is  never  to  be  re¬ 
called.  Yon,  my  dear  girl,  and  those  who,  like 
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you,  now  exult  in  a  brief  and  bright  period  of 
very  early  youth,  must  reflect  that  on  your  pru¬ 
dent  disposal  of  the  present  joyous  but  fleeting 
liours  will  depend  the  whole  character  of  your 
fiiture  lives,  whetlier  as  wives,  mothers,  or  that 
sadder,  W  even  still  useful  destiny,  whicli  may 
be  your  lot  perhaps,  as  sin^  women.  And — 
still  more  awful  thought ! — on  your  present  and 
future  usage  of  God’s  most  precious  gift  depends 
your  flnal  sentenee  at  His  judgment-seat.  Ue- 
membering  tlie  talents,  one  or  two  of  whicli  I 
Irmly  believe  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  each 
individual,  it  is  decidedly  each  one’s  duty  to  ^ 
and  elicit  by  cultivation  any  peculiar  one  which 
it  may  be  imagined  exists.  And  if  even  these 
should  only  have  foundation  in  fond  fancy,  how 
much  better  is  even  failure,  provided  the  trial 
be  really  made,  than,  reprehcnsibly  hiding  that 
same  talent  in  a  nmikin,  at  the  last  knowing 
it  to  have  been  confided  to  our  care,  to  have 
doubted,  idled,  and  hesitated  till  the  day  has 
gone,  and  the  night  when  none  can  work  be 
set  in  p  These  considerations,  which  offer  the 
most  serious  grounds  for  thought,  and,  better 
still,  for  active  deeds,  induce  me,  my  dear  young 
friend,  to  use  my  most  eiimest  endeavours  to 
impress  you  with  the  conviction  that  the  most 
important  results  depend  on  the  wise  and  proper 
employment  of  time.  By  that  phrase  I  do  not 
mean  that  rapid  pursuit  of  business,  or  even 
intellectual  pursuits,  which,  too  eagerly  and 
greedily  followed,  leave  scarce  healthful  leisure 
fcr  any  other  occupation,  or,  wliat  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  soul’s  heiilth,  occasional  and 
serious  meiUtation ;  but,  in  apportioning  to  each 
hour  its  due  task,  let  us  still  be  careful  to  leave 
aome  time  for  mental  refireshment  and  thought. 
“  That  student  shall  live  miserably,”  says  Bishop 
Hall,  “which,  like  a  camel,  lies  down  under 
his  burden.”  “God,”  says  the  same  writer, 
“never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  How 
miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men  which 
spend  the  time  as  if  given  them,  and  not  lent  1” 
The  regularity  of  our  studies  presents  to  us 
the  greatest  facilities  for  aequiriug  knowledge ; 
and  a  habit  of  order  in  the  disposal  of  time 
will  better  afford  us  leisure  than  that  desultory 
and  irregular  want  of  method  which  causes 
one  occupation  ever  to  encroach  on  another. 
The  first  and  most  important  preparation  for 
the  disposal  of  time  is,  to  rise  early.  Apart 
from  its  physical  utility,  the  early  hours  of 
morning  are  ever  the  freshest  and  most  pre- 
eions.  Nearly  all  those  illustrious  persons 
whose  names  are  recorded  on  the  marble  of 
past  generations  have  been  memorable  for  this 
habit.  Unless,  indeed,  where  business  leads  ns 
far  iwto  the  liours  of  the  night  (and  there  are 
but  few  occupations  which  weceMitate  this), 


there  is  nothing  so  detrimental  to  health,  so 
opposed  to  advancement  or  progression,  as  late 
rising.  I  will  nut  mention  prayer  as  the  day’s 
first  duty,  because  I  hope  there  are  no  w^ 
disposed  minds  who  would  even  think  of  the 
possibility  of  omitting  an  act  which  so  sanc¬ 
tifies  the  day  and  its  exigencies,  but  I  will 
assert  that,  first  aud  foremost,  we  should  after 
that  read  a  chapter  of  God’s  own  word.  An 
immense  amount  of  scriptural  reading  may  be 
thus  attained,  aud  the  mind  is  refreshed  aud 
prepared  for  its  mure  secular  duties.  After¬ 
wards — and  let  no  oue  smile  at  this,  or  think 
that  in  the,  enumeration  of  employments  for 
time  it  should  be  omitted,  remembering  that 
widely-quoted  but  good  old  proverb,  “  Cleans 
net)  ia  next  to  yodlinett" — refresh  yourself  by 
a  minute  and  thoroughly-cleansing  toilette. 
Do  not  think  an  hour  wasted  by  thus  employ¬ 
ing  it ;  the  spirit  depends  much  on  the  sh^  of 
its  abode  of  clay,  and  imperatively  demands 
that  the  narrow  house  should  be  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  By  attending  to  your  bodily  health, 
you  go  far  towards  insuring  mental  sanitive- 
ness ;  thus  soul  aud  body,  invigorated  and  re¬ 
freshed,  prepare  diligently  aud  with  a  glad  and 
cheerful  heart  to  sow  that  seed  of  lahour  from 
which,  if  rightly  husbanded,  you  will  reap  a 
full  and  glorious  harvest.  Remember  who  set 
you  the  example  in  the  days  of  liis  own  youth, 
of  labouring  with  His  own  hands — the  most 
effective  lesMU  against  sloth  which  could  be 
preached ;  for  though  you  aud  others  like  yoa 
may  not  be  compelled  to  labour  for  your  daily 
bread,  yet,  depend  upon  it,  the  due  cultivation 
of  our  good  gifts  and  endowments  will  be  re¬ 
quired  from  alL  After  the  morning’s  meal  let 
household  cares  engross  your  attention ;  these 
are  peculiarly  the  province  of  your  sex,  and  a 
proper  knowledge  of  all  of  them  is  absolutely 
essential  to  every  woman,  unless,  indeed,  she 
occupies  a  very  exalted  station  indeed.  Then, 
those  fulfilled,  give  an  hour  to  historical  or 
philosophical  reading,  endeavouring  to  retain 
on  your  mind  the  essence  of  what  you  rea4. 
The  habit  of  condensing  a  book  is  a  very  us6»., 
ful  one ;  it  is,  housewifely  speaking,  skimminr' 
the  v<^  cream  of  the  author’s  meaning,  aiM 
rejecting  all  but  sound,  useful  facts.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  had  this  habit,  to  which  he  ever  avowed 
himself  much  indebted.  There  is  also  in  the 
disposal  of  time  an  employment  which  is  as 
essentially  necessary  as  sitting  down  to  the 
meal  which  sustains  life — I  allude  to  exercise. 
It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  literary  persons, 
and  others  who,  perhaps,  earn  their  bread  by 
sedentary  employments,  that  this  first  of  phy¬ 
sical  necessities  u  so  otlea  perforce  neglectaiL 
To  those  who  consider  their  time  to  be  money. 
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two  hoars  per  diem  spent  in  n  long  constitu¬ 
tional  walk  appears  often  an  utter  impossibility, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  it  would  ultimately  be  found 
to  he  the  very  best  economy,  since  it  would 
insure  health  ftliat  frail  possession) ;  aud  I 
would  suggest  tliat  during  the  time  consumed 
in  such  exercise,  much  might  be  gained  in 
knowledge,  either  in  valuable  thoughts  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  which  only  need  a  note-book.  “  Hast 
ihoM  a  thought  upon  thy  brain  ?  catch  it  Khile 
thou  const;  or  other  thoughts  shall  settle  there, 
and  this  shall  soon  take  toing''  Then  there 
is  the  study  of  natural  history  and  botany, 
which  arc  most  advantageously  pursued  when 
walking  in  the  country.  1  would  urgently 
impress  on  you  the  salutary  custom  of  walk¬ 
ing-exercise,  the  neglect  of  which  subjects 
those  of  your  age  and  sex  to  nervous  dis¬ 
orders,  and  their  attendants,  depressed  spirits, 
weakened  minds,  and  want  of  mural  energy. 
Of  course  some  reasonable  time  must  be  allowed 
for  meals ;  but  1  would  recommend  the  study 
of  accomplishments,  music  and  languages,  fur 
instance,  to  take  plaice  previously  to  the  dinner- 
meal.  Por  these,  as  well  as  drawing  (unless 
they  are  to  be  studied  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hot^),  one  hour  for  each  is  sufficient,  provided 
you  study  earnestly  and  fixedly,  in  which  case 
one  hour  will  give  you  more  real  knowledge 
than  two  or  three  spent  in  loitering  over  a 
subject.  Afteridinner,  one  half  hour  of  light 
che^nl  reading,  work,  or  cheerful  conversa¬ 
tion,  is  most  commendable.  Afterwards,  draw¬ 
ing  or  work  may  be  pursued.  I  am  not  myself 
one  of  those  who,  with  regard  to  young  women, 
treat  either  needle  or  fancy-work  with  disdain, 
as  waste  of  time,  or  insist,  on  the  reverse,  tliat 
it  should  be  woman’s  sole  available  employ¬ 
ment  :  only  do  it  not  to  excess,  or  to  exclude 
the  honest  labour  of  those  who  pursue  it,  ]>ain- 
fally  and  ill-requited  enough,  for  bread.  Still 
there  is  many  a  room  handsomely  and  elabo¬ 
rately  furnished,  that  would  look  cold  and 
comfortless  without  those  trifles  wherein  women 
show  often  a  vast  amount  of  taste,  and  a  true 
fMcptiun  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  Many  a 
foorly-fiimished  apartment  1  liave  seen  become 
elegant  by  such  labours.  Miuiy  a  kind  gift  of 
v.^is  nature  has  cemented  friendships  terminated 
only  by  death.  Done  with  such  motives,  fancy- 
work  becomes  a  rational  aud  useful  half-hour’s 
employment.  One  thing  mure,  my  dear  girl — 
a  ^itive  Christian  duty,  and  an  employment 
peenliarly  blessed  bv  Him  who  enjoined  it,  yet 
too  often  cast  asiae  or  wholly  neglected :  if 
blessed  with  stqmrfluity  of  means,  is  it  not 
proper  to  devise  the  means  of  assisting  the  less 
liavwuied  of  our  fellow-creatures  P  A  small, 
only  n  smadl  portion  of  each  day  thus  dedicated, 


if  even  only  by  ready  sympathy,  a  kind,  cncou* 
raging  word,  or  an  office  of  kindness,  where 
other  means  are  wanting,  will  be  marked  with 
a  white  letter.  It  is  a  wise  custom,  1  think, 
to  keep  a  journal.  There  arc  few  days  iu  our 
lives  but  some  event  can  be  recorded,  or  our 
mental  progress  noted ;  and  if  you  should  pos¬ 
sess  any  literary  talent,  this  custom  is  pretty 
sure  to  elicit  it,  aud  give  you  the  needful  habit 
of  writing  and  condensing  thouglit. 

The  day  thus  spent  in  rational  and  beneficUl 
duties,  regulated,  of  course,  by  the  ditfereut 
circumstances  of  station,  occupation,  and  sex, 
let  cvemug  be  the  time  fur  sober  recreation ; 
then  you  may,  lor  the  enlivenmeut  of  the  social 
circle,  display  to  advantage  those  aceomphsh- 
meats  which,  at  little  IuImut  and  no  sacrifice, 
you  have  been  previously  acquiring.  Then 
you  may  produce  those  stores  of  information 
collected  by  the  steady  morning  readings,  by 
the  knowledge  gathered  in  the  healtliful  walk, 
and,  culling  fre^  ,fuod  from  the  conversation 
of  those  who  are  older  and  more  advanced  in 
intellect  than  yonrself,  you  may  furnish  matter 
for  meditatiou  in  the  leisure  w  hich  you  will 
afford  yourself  as  relaxation  in  future  days. 
Let  your  visits  to  public  places  be  few  and  tar 
between  ;  they  are  well  if  used  in  moderation, 
but,  if  constantly  pursued,  afford  an  unhealthy 
excitement,  aud  soon  pall  on  the  satiated  taste. 
Make  your  hour  for  retiring  an  early  one ;  but 
ere  you  close  your  eyes  and  court  that  sweet 
sleep  which  will  be  the  result  of  your  wise 
disposal  of  the  day,  end  that  day  as  you  began 
it,  by  study  of  God’s  Word  aud  a  devout  resig- 
uation  of  yourself  to  God's  mercy  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night,  murmuring  to  your¬ 
self,  as  you  lay  your  head  on  the  pillow,  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Sir  Thom:is  lirowne,  the 
author  of  the  “  Rcligio  Medicii 

While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  advance — 

Make  me  sleep  a  holy  trance. 

That  I  may  take  my  rest,  being  wrought 
Awake  unto  some  holy  thought. 

And  with  as  active  viaour  run 
My  course,  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 

Sleep  is  a  death.  Oh,  let  me  try 
By  ueoping  what  it  is  to  die ; 

And  down  as  gently  lay  my  head 

On  my  grave  as  on  my  bed.  I 

However  1  rest,  great  God  I  let  m$ 

Awake  again  at  iMt  with  thee. 

My  dear  young  friend. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Donornsk. 


Buccms  and  liehsa  gwnarally  attend  honesty 
and  diligenes.  Bhame  and  disappoint  Msnt 
attend  sloth  and  idle  ness. 
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180  raurr  ind  flower  qaeden.— oookeri. 
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•  GARDENING  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  flower-bordcn  must  be  kept  as  free  as 
possible  from  weeds,  on  account  of  the  ripeniiifr 
of  the  seeds.  The  hues  of  autumn  now  begin  to 
stppear,  and  all  withered  flowers  shooU  eut 
off.  The  bulbs  of  crown  imperials  and  liRaa  are 
planted.  Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  ro- 
anorcd  into  their  flowering-pots;  place  them  in 
strung  rich  soil ;  frequently  shifting  these  plants 
into  luger  pots  will  make  them  bushy  and  induce 
them  to  flower  abundantly.  If  planted  agaiset  a 
■wall  or  pegged  down  orer  a  bod,  they  win  rew  ard 
the  attention  bestowed  on  them  by  their  ileh  and 
fiwgrant  blossoms.  Oamstions  should  be  layered 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  have  rooted,  whisk  will  IM  in  five  or 
sia  weeks,  they  must  be  tidien  off  and  mttrd 
two  or  three  in  a  small  pot,  and,  if  protected  from 
frost  or  damp,  will  make  blooming  plants  the  en¬ 
suing  season.  Choice  cutUi^fs  of  heartsease 
should  now  be  placed  in  shaded  situations.  Cut- 
tingsof  petunias,  verbenas, ealoeoiarias,  and  scar¬ 
let  pelargoniums  should  be  made.  Prepare  pots 
well-drained  and  filled  with  light  rleh  aoil ;  then 
plant  the  cuttings  thickly  roand  and  place  tliem 
in  a  shaded  situation,  or  room  window,  where 
they  may  be  kept  all  the  winter.  Giant  and 
Brompton  stocks  should  be  planted  where  it  is 
intended  they  shall  flosrer.  Evergreen  hedges  or 
shrubs  should  uow  be  cut  in. 

Kitchkn  Garden.— Slugs  and  other  vermin 
will  make  sad  havoc  among  crops  this  month, 
particularly  if  the  weather  prove  wet;  dusting 
with  powdered  lime  will  deter  them ;  but  it  should 
be  frequently  renewed— there  is  no  fear  of  its  In¬ 
juring  the  crops.  At  soon  as  crops  are  cleared, 
the  space  they  occupied  should  be  roughly  dug 
over.  In  rainy  weather,  sow,  pick,  and  plant 
all  necessary  crops  for  the  season ;  as  also  slips 
of  aromatic  and  other  pot  herbs.  Cabbages  should 
be  sown  for  the  spring  supply — tow  thrm  rather 
thin,  and,  if  the  weather  ^  dry  and  hot,  shade 
them.  The  early  horn  carrot,  if  sown  in  a  warm 
border,  will  staud  the  w  inter.  Earthing  up  the 
earliest  celery  must  not  be  neglected,  having 
previously  well  watered  the  roots,  if  there  has 
been  a  scarcity  of  rain ;  as  when  earthed  up, 
water  cannot  so  readily  get  to  them.  Late  celery- 
should  not  be  e.'irthrd  up  until  the  outer  stem  is 
well  matured,  as  the  only  olqcct  in  earthing  it 
to  bleach  it,  which  it  accomplished  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month ;  do  not  add  much  earth  at  a 
time,  and  be  careful  none  enters  the  heart. 
Leeks  should  have  earth  drawn  round  thrm. 
Lettuces  intended  to  stand  the  winter  should 
now  be  town.  Parsley,  if  thick,  may  be  eut  to 
the  ground.  Winter  spinach  may  be  sown  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  ;  the  Flanders  spinach  is 
the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Fruit. — Strawberry  runners  must  be  cut  off 
and  new  plantations  made.  Vines  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  frequently,  and  useless  growths  removed, 
particularly  those  above  the  fruit ;  small  berries 
should  be  removed.  Raspberry  canes  which 
have  ripened  their  fruit  should  be  cut  down- 


only  leaving  those  for  next  season.  Wall-fruit 
mayA«  protc«(ed.frpm  wasps  by  hanging  Imttles 
flllH  with  heft  IwaoteDed-Vvith  treacle,  on 

the  branches,  as  tney  prove  ft 'trap  for  these 
insects. 


Cnnktni,  ^irkling  ^^terniBg. 

Ducks  and  green  peas  are  now  the  standing 
delicacy  of  the  season,  and  we  therefore  proceerl 
to  treat  of  how  to  cook  them. 

To  Roast  a  Duck. — When  well  cleaned, 
stuff  with  bread-crumbs,  saga,  and  onion,  chopped 
floe;  butter,  arit,  and  peppec.  Lay  them  with 
butter,  arid  dust  on  aome  flam,  when  before  the 
Are.  The  time  they  will  take  doing  depends 
much  on  your  fire ;  if  a  good  one,  three  quarteia 
of  an  hour  will  be  found  suSelent.  The  best 
last  to  Judge  that  they  are  vary  nearly  done  is 
when  the  steam  draws  from  the  breast  to  tbe 
fire.  Than  baate  them  well  with  butter,  dust  on 
a  little  flower,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  a  good 
froth,  serva  them  up,  with  a  fine  gravy. 


To  Carv>  a  Duck.— The  same  rules  are  to  be 
obeerved  in  carving  a  duck  as  were  given  for 
goose  in  our  first  volume,  page  282. 

To  Boil  Fbas _ The  best  kinds  of  early  peat 

are  the  scimetars  and  Prussian  blues ;  the  later 
kinds,  known  as  marrowfats,  arc  the  largest 
and  possets  the  finest  flavour.  In  boiling  peas,  be 
careful  not  to  have  too  much  water.  The  water 
should  boil  hard  when  the  peas  are  ptit  in ;  and 
a  small  lump  of  salt  improves  the  colour,  and  a 
sprig  of  fresh  mint  the  flavour.  When  auf&> 
ciently  done,  they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sauce- 
an ;  when  taking  them  up,  stir  In  a  piece  of 
utter. 

RASPBRRaT  AND  CuBBANT  Tabt.— Put  some 
raspberries  and  currants  into  a  patty-pan  lined 
with  thin  puff-paste,  strew  over  them  fine  sugar, 
cover  with  a  thin  lid,  and  bake;  then  cut  it  0|ian, 
add  half  a  pint  of  warm  cream,  well  mixed,  with 
two  beaten  yolka,  and  a  little  augar,  and  return 
it  to  the  oven  for  five  minutea. 

A  Fruit  Puddinq  in  a  Cbust. — To  a  pound 
of  flour  put  half  a  pound  of  auet,  chopped  amall ; 
roll  these  together  on  a  pie-board  with  a  rolling- 
pin,  till  the  suet  is  well  rolled  in  the  flour;  add 
a  little  salt,  mix  it  up  lightly  with  cold  water, 
and  mould  it  just  sufficiently  to  roUitout.  Butter 
a  iMUin  and  line  it  with  this  crust,  rolled  out 
moderately  thick;  put  in  the  fruit,  lay  a  piece 
of  crust  rolled  out  round  the  top,  and  turn  the 
side  crust  over  it  a  little  way  to  keep  in  the 
juice ;  tie  over  it  a  cintli  well  noiired,  A  quart 
batin  will  require  boiling  two  hours. 


f 
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auiHiu  pioa. 


‘  Tnti  UtaIj  UttU  uimtlf  (n  inlubitants  of  tbroocboat  the  irett.  It  it  Maenllj  inppoMd 
th*  lookj  ot  tha  Brazils,  their  name  baing  tha*  the  Guinea  does  not  drink,  but  thu  ia  in- 
tadieatiTa  neither  of  the  conntn  from  which  the^  correct ;  animalz  of  this  kind  all  drink  varr  little, 
ecaae  nor  the  genna  to  which  tnay  beloi^!.  It  u  and  the  Guinea  Pig  ia  oertainlj  fond  of  milk ; 
aeithar  a  natire  of  Guinea  nor  is  it  a  pig.  In  a  should  it  hare  nothmg  but  dtj  food  giren  it,  tt 
state  of  nature  these  animals  are  of  a  rsddiah  will  drink  water  also. 

hare  colour,  with  white  underneath.  The;  lire  Guinea  Pigs  mosti;  feed  on  all  sorts  of  herbs  | 
in  the  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  also  in  thickets,  but  the;  show  a  marked  preference  for  parslep. 
The;  do  not  burrow ;  their  food  is  whoU;  rege*  the  tops  of  carrots,  and  tea-lsaTCs.  Tne;  will 
table,  and  the;  oome  abroad  onl;  in  twilight,  also  esit  bread  or  oats,  apples,  and  others  of  the 
or  during  the  night.  In  a  tame  state  their  colour  hard  and  sweet  traits.  The;  are  usuall;  kept  in 
is  white,  or  spotted  with  black,  and  fawn-colour,  hutches,  similar  to  those  used  for  rabbits,  which 
The  head  and  nose  resemble  those  of  the  hare  should  be  rer;  clean.  The;  prefer  dark  retreats  j 
smd  ndibit,  but  the  teeth  are  similar  to  those  of  if  left  to  roam  about,  and  when  danger  threatens, 
the  rat,  which  the;  resemble  in  other  nu titulars,  the;  will  creep  into  an;  place  until  It  ia  past. 

The  Guinea  Pig  bears  the  climate  of  this  countr; 
amasingiT  wall,  but  it  ia  susceptible  of  cold,  and 

will  not  therefore  lire  out  in  fields  or  warrens,  as  Lotebs’  HsDifBS^— A  man  who  has  loved 
rabbits  do.  The  female  goes  onl;  three  weeks  msdl;  will  laugh  at  his  madness  as  soon  as  he  has 
srith  ;oong ;  her  first  liUer  consists  of  onl;  two  got  cured  of  it ;  but  a  woman  neter  laughs  upon 
or  three,  hut  her  ailer-litters  of  five  or  siz,  or  such  a  subject.  With  her  love  is  a  madness  of 
sometimes  even  more.  The  dam  gives  suck  onl;  which  she  never  sees  the  foil;, 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  dajrs,  and  o&saes  awa;  bar  Csmbvt. —  Mix  ground  white  lead  with  as 
pwung  if  the;  remain  longer  with  her.  The;  are  much  fineI;.powdered  red  lead  as  will  make  it 
wweeaipgl;  prolifie,  brsMing  ever;  two  mcnths  tha  oonsistenee  of  soft  putt;. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DRAWING 
AND  PAINTING.  . 

NO.  I. 

Almost  eveiy  accomplishment  depends  far 
less  on  the  master  who  teaches  than  the  pnpil 
who  studies ;  and  when  we  consider  tlie  great 
adrantage  drawing  has  over  every  other  modern 
acoompCshmenf,  it  is  hut  natnr.il  to  suppose 
that  ladies  should  w  ish  to  devote  some  portion 
of  their  time  to  what  Leigh  Richmond  (that 
glorious  luminary  of  tlie  Englisli  Chareh)  calls 
“  almost  a  divine  art.”  Drawing  is  aot  oaly 
ornamental,  hut  useful.  It  is  a  mat  refiner 
of  the  mind,  hecanse,  to  draw  well,  yon  must 
read,  study,  and  observe;  it  is  an  eieellent 
companion  at  home  or  abroad;  the  only  ac> 
oomplishment  which  is  not  given  np  when  age 
advances ;  for  wben  a  1^  lo(du  no  longer  well 
seated  at  her  harp  or  piano,  or  amid  the  mazes 
of  a  giddy  dance,  she  looks  perfectly  in  her 
sphere,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  at  her 
easel.  Then  what  eaa  equal  it  as  an  amnse- 
ment  for  an  invalid?  It  requires  no  exertion 
either  of  body  or  mind,  and  is  noiseless  also ; 
therefore,  while  watching  a  sick  friend,  you  can 
agreeably  employ  those  ssoments  whi^  might 
otherwise  appear  very  kmg  and  lonely;  and, 
lastly,  when  yon  are  nnmbered  with  the  dead, 
your  works  remain  behind,  and  often  become 
treasures  of  no  mean  value.  Having  said  thus 
mneh,  let  us  beg  young  artists  to  ray  a 
little  attention  to  these  few  hints.  &fore 
yon  begin  to  sketch,  sec  that  your  paper  is  not 
only  good,  bnt  well  put  into  your  drawing- 
frame.  The  best  method  of  performing  this 
very  important  business  is  to  have  a  perfectly 
deu  sponge,  and  some  water ;  wash  well  the 
fiat  snmee  of  yonr  drawing-board,  then  the 
wrong  uds  of  your  paper,  which  must  he  placed 
quite  wet  on  the  board ;  put  it  into  the  frame 
securely,  and  then  sponge  the  other  aide  on 
srhieh  yon  mean  to  paint.  Much  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  yon  stretch  your  paper, 
whethci^our  colours  mix  well,  or  are  dull  and 
hard.  When  quite  dry,  the  paper  should  appear 
as  if  glued  to  the  wooden  back ;  and  in  that 
condition  only  is  it  fit  to  use.  Of  conme,  you 
kwew  all  landscape  consists  of  three  parts  or 
“  sections” — the  kt,  the  mid-distance,  and  the 
foreground.  When  sketching  either  from 
mstm  or  a  copy,  you  must  carefully  define 
these  diTisions.  Supposing  yonr  iket^  quite 
ready  for  the  brush,  if  you  follow  my  plan,  you 
will  commence  with  the  sky ;  if  there  be  the 
least  cloud,  put  a  light  wash  of  neutral  tint 
where  that  cload  appears,  softening  the  edges 
with  pure  water;  prooe^  to  all  your 


shadows  both  in  the  mid-distance  and  fore- 
giwund,  with  the  same  colonr,  stronger,  of  course, 
in  places.  Then,  with  a  brash  quite  full  of 
colour,  begin  your  sky,  passing  the  brush  from 
side  to  side  quickly,  in  order  to  prevent  lines, 
which  spoil  a  sky.  If  the  sky  be  blue  and 
clear,  use  Pmssiau-hlue  for  the  first  wash ;  if 
warm,  red  ochre  ;  if  an  Italian  or  pink  sky,  a 
little  lake  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  neutral 
tint:  these  colours  will  hear  waslung,  which 
is  an  object  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  Remark 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  colonr  of  your  sky, 
yonr  mid-distance  and  water,  if  there  be  any, 
most  abo  partake  of  the  same  hue ;  therefore 
wash  down  over  all  three  with  the  same  colour, 
only,  as  you  descend,  soften  with  pare  water. 
Then  wash  over  the  neutral  tint,  the  mid-dis¬ 
tance,  with  the  colour  it  is  to  be  when  your 
work  is  finished,  likewise  the  foreground ;  and 
in  that  stage  yonr  drawing  will  he  ready  for 
tlie  sponging,  which  process  is  very  important. 
Therefore  we  parpote  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  another  paper;  pending  which,  you  may  put 
your  sketch  aside  to  become  perf^tly  dry. 


AN  ODE 

TO  POITBT,  MUSIC,  AKD  BEAUTY.* 

How  great  the  magic  powers  which  lie 
In  the  poet’s  pleasing  slrsins. 

And  great  the  charms  of  h.vrmoiiy 
When  hero's  deeds,  or  lover’s  pains, 

Whicli  they  in  moving  strains  rehearse. 

And  tell  in  softly-flowing  verse ! 

When  dulcet  numbers  swell  the  lyre. 

Much  sweeter  still  those  strains  must  flow; 
The  enraptured  breast  is  all  on  Are, 

The  strokes  with  double  ardour  glow. 

As  by  enchantment  borne  away. 

When  charming  music  aids  the  lay. 

In  all  the  fabled  tales  of  old. 

Let  poesy,  with  music  joined. 

In  song  heroic  deeds  unfold. 

With  music  beauty’s  power  combined  i 
None  can  their  charming  force  withstand— 
They  touch  as  by  a  magic  wand. 

When  beauty  strikes  the  tuneful  lyre. 

And  sings  tlie  poet’s  touching  lay. 

These  powers  our  wondering  souls  inspiie^ 
And  bear  our  ravished  hearts  away; 

Our  souls  wake  up  to  love’s  alarms. 

And  bow  to  these  united  charms. 

A.  M.  8HBFFAall. 


*  Composed  and  set  to  music  by  A.  H.  8hep> 
pard,  Tealby. 
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FEMALE  REMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMENTS. 

Since  printin);  oar  first  paper  upon  this  sab- 

t'ect,  we  nave  received  several  very  sensible 
etters  from  correspondents,  for  whom  it  seems 
to  possess  a  fcreat  interest.  One  among  these 
we  have  selected  for  publication. 

“Dean  Sib, — It  is  with  satisfaction  and  gra¬ 
titude  that  the  philanthropic  ladies  of  England 
most  peruse  the  excellent  paper  which  appeared 
in  your  elegant  little  jonmM  respecting  female 
employment.  It  is  a  grievance  too  long  nnre- 
drused,  that  the  very  few  situations  women  are 
capacitated  to  fill  have  been  monopolised  by 
the  opposite  sex,  who  are  snrely  adapted  by 
nature  and  education  to  more  active  and  mas¬ 
culine  pursuits  than  those  which  so  many  are 
at  present  following. 

“  You  have  kindly  pointed  out  many  occupa¬ 
tions  which  can  and  therefore  should  be  filled 
by  women,  and  nothing  can  be  more  truthful 
than  your  remarks  concerning  the  ridiculous 
emplovmcnt  of  men  in  drapery-shops;  it  is, 
indim,  absurd  in  the  highest  degree  to  behold  a 
man,  regardless  of  his  proper  dignity,  fantas¬ 
tically  tampering  with  embroidered  neck-ties, 
or  olwequioasly  discussing  the  peculiar  merits 
of  a  delicate  chemisette.  Nor  is  it  only  absurd, 
but  obviously  unjust,  since  it  excludes  respectable 
women  from  an  easy  and  feminine  employment 
to  which  they  seem  especially  adapted.  It  has 
been  long  admitted  tW  there  is  a  class  of 
females  vmo  demand  a  deeper  sympathy  than 
those  who,  having  been  born  and  trained  to 
•ervitude,  are  seldom  in  want  of  the  situations 
to  which  they  are  alone  accustomed.  I  allude 
to  those  who  well  demand  the  name  of  young 
ladies,  many  of  whom,  reared  in  affluence  and 
refinement,  are  reduced  by  misfortune  and  too 
often  by  parental  extravagance  to  the  necessity 
of  seeking  an  industrial  livelihood ;  and,  unable 
sufficiently  to  cast  aside  the  innate  delicacy 
which  happier  years  has  made  habitual,  to 
descend  to  menial  occupations,  are  precluded 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments  from  seeking  it 
in  higher  and  more  congenial  spheres.  It  is 
these  that  have  long  and  most  severely  suffered, 
by  want  of  some  resource  to  fly  to  in  adver¬ 
sity,  and  it  is  these  that  would  derive  essential 
benefit  from  this  desirable  reform ;  and  if  this 
business  were  exclusively  devoted  to  resiiect- 
able  women,  and  adequate  wages  allowed  them, 
bow  many  of  those  poor  girls  who,  though 
industriously  inclined,  arc  suffering  now  from 
Utter  destitution  would  thus  be  rescued  from 
the  distress  which  often  leads  them  to  the 
brink  of  crime,  and  established  in  comibitable 


and  becoming  situations.  Why,  in  this  mighty 
age  of  progress  and  improvement,  lias  thu 
necessary  amendment  been  neglect^  or  over¬ 
looked  P — an  amendment  which  I  feel  assured 
would  quiekly  become  universal,  if  one  or  two 
of  our  principal  establishments  would  but  be 
spirited  enough  to  set  the  example. 

“  The  linendrapeiy  business  being  the  sale  of 
materials  for  female  attire,  is,  assuredly,  a 
feminine  employment,  whilst  it  is  certunly 
ridiculous,  if  not  inconvenient,  to  be  waited 
on  by  the  opposite  sex ;  and  if  every  lady  ou 
making  purenases  would  only  show  a  marked 
preference  in  being  served  by  a  female,  and 
continue  on  every  visit  to  request  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  one,  they  would  speedily  be  rewarded 
for  their  generous  jierseverance  by  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  this  absurdity ;  and  surely  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  so  great  an  object  as  the  amelioration 
of  their  countrywomen’s  condition  deserves  a 
little  of  the  spirited  and  benevolent  endeavour 
for  which  they  are  proverbial.  Siucerely  trust* 
ing  that  the  continued  support  of  your  distin¬ 
guished  pen  may  induce  them  to  essay  tha 
kind  attempt,  1  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  ice., 

“Floiu.* 


HINTS  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  in  an  enlightened  nation 
like  our  own,  a  sounder  system  of  education  ia 
not  taught  in  our  female  seminaries  —  wo 
mean,  by  a  sounder  system,  a  better  education 
in  our  own  language,  in  writing,  in  arithmetic. 
Tliese  few  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  our 
middle  class  of  schools ;  for  it  is  the  young  per¬ 
sons  educated  at  these  that  in  after-life,  when 
they  become  the  wives  of  tradesmen  (which  of 
course  many  of  them  do),  feel  the  neglect  of  their 
education  in  these  important  branches.  How 
many  of  them  might  materially  assist  their 
husbands  in  the  various  businesses  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  had  they  but  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  Even  in  tha 
higher  classes,  howmany  young  ladies,  when  they 
leave  school,  have  acquired  French,  German, 
painting,  music,  and  various  other  showy  ac- 
complisiiments ;  and  yet,  if  you  were  to  ask 
them  who  was  the  father  of  James  II.,  the^ 
would  very  likely  tell  you  James  I ;  and  if 
asked  from  what  House  our  Queen  is  descended, 
they  could  not  tell.  After  they  are  married, 
should  you  put  into  their  hands  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  book  (and  here  we  see  the  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  figures  in  checking  household 
expenses),  there  are  many  who  would  exclaim 
.  with  Dora,  the  child  wife  in  Dickens’s  “  David 
Copperfiel^”  “  The  figures  won’t  come  right— 
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SAINT  VALSNTINrS  DAT. 


tVw  nuke  b;  )i«d  tche  so ;  and  tlir;  won’t 
da  anjtbing  I  want.”  Thia  ii  an  initaace  taken 
fimawdion,  yet  bow  often  ii  it  tbe  cnee  in  every¬ 
day  life.  D  in  eomplained  that  there  are  few 
oeenpationiat  which  a  young  person  moving  in 
the  middle  itation  of  life  can  get  her  living; 
that  the  it  not  fitted  for  hutineit,  Ac.  Ac.  M'hy 
it  thie  f  In  moet  caiet  it  is  hectiuta  her  ednrv 
tion  hat  not  been  luited  to  her  station.  We 
trust  that  in  these  days  of  progress  and  advance- 
meat  more  attention  ma^  be  paid  to  tlirae  im¬ 
portant  things;  for  it  is  still  our  boast,  and 
always  will  be,  as  long  as  this  nation  maintains 
itaglorionsly  hi|^  position,  to  be  wliat  Napoleon 
aarcastically  tenned,  “amdionof  shopkeepers.” 


SAINT  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

JasoN  Tohtkinb  chanced,  by  the  aid  of  his 
unde’s  maiket-waggon  and  horses,  to  be  once 
in  Philadelphia  on  Saint’s  Valentine’s  week, 
and  his  bewildered  gaze  was  charmed  by  tlie 
objects  of  barter  which  were  displayed  about. 
His  shoes  had  always  eujoyed  tlie  luxury  of  soft 
mad  in  their  ioumeyings  with  their  master  in 
the  eoontry,  where  be  and  they  bad  always  so¬ 
journed,  and  the  difficulties  of  locomotion  whieli 
tbe  hard  bricks  interposed  in  his  dty  travels 
enabled  liim  to  take  a  better  survey  than  hr 
perhaps  would  have  done  under  other  circum¬ 
stances.  The  valentiue  shops  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention  most,  though  he  was  at  a  loss  at  first  to 
understand  what  many  of  the  monstrosities 
meant ;  but  he  soon  comprehended  the  purposes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  In  a  mea¬ 
sure  ignorant  of  city  affairs  or  city  ways,  Jason 
had  the  reputation  at  home  of  being  a  mis¬ 
chievous  youth,  who  was  always  ready  to  engage 
in  any  fun  which  was  going  on,  and  in  many 
instances  the  originator  of  the  best  share  of  it. 
The  pictures  met  his  hearty  approval,  and  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  many  a  laugh  afterwards. 

I'he  next  day  after  his  visit  to  tbe  city,  he 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  sending  a  valen¬ 
tine  to  Patsey  Manly,  who  had  inflicted  a  aerions 
Woniid  upon  him  under  the  left  aide  of  his 
waistcoat.  Ue  made  a  confidant  of  Robert 
Manly,  a  broad-brimmed,  felt-hatted  youth  of 
fourteen  summers,  who  rejoiced  in  corduroy 
pantaloon.s,  casinet  roundabout,  and  fun  gene- 
ndly.  Robert  was  two  years  the  junior  of 
Jason,  and  looked  np  to  him  as  his  superior 
from  his  fertility  in  fishing  out  fun.  When  the 
iwo  met  togetlier,  after  the  return  of  tbe  latter 
from  the  city,  a  description  of  the  thousand 
and  one  cariosities  was  entered  into.  The 
great  display  of  valentines  at  Zieber’s  had 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  imagination  of 


Jason,  who.  in  the  midst  of  his  descriptions, 
and  while  Robert  was  eagerly,  with  eyes  and 
ears,  taking  in  all  he  was  saying,  exclaimed'— 
“  I’m  going  to  send  Pats  a  valentine.” 

”  W  bat’s  that  ?  Something  good  to  eat  P* 

“  Wliy,  no !”  said  Jason,  b.ughing  at  the 
ignorant  simplicity  of  his  companion.  ”  It’s  a 
sheet  of  paper  all  pictered  over  with  love-fixins, 
with  love-verses  underneath." 

“Did  you  get  one  of  these  things?" 

“No,  I  diem’t;  I  didn’t  have  but  a  shilling, 
and  tliat  I  spent  at  the  circus  the  night  before 
I  seed  the  valentines.  1  can  make  one,  though. 
Pm  going  to  get  a  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  one 
of  the  picters  I  seen,  and  send  it  to  yonr  Patsey 
through  the  post-office.” 

“That’ll  be  ftin  though,  won’t  it?  Pm  in 
for  that.  She’ll  wonder  who  it  comes  from, 
until  she  sees  yonr  name  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  won’t  she  let  out  at  you!  Maybe  she 
won’t !” 

“  Yon  don’t  put  your  own  name  on  ’em  at 
all.  You  just  scud  ’em,  and  sign  ’em  V alentine, 
and  she’ll  have  to  guess  who  it  is  from.” 

“  She  won’t  think  it’s  us.  She’ll  think  it’s 
that  stuck-up  Ben  Jones,  who’s  been  cantering 
round  her  of  a  Sundav  ever  since  he  got  that 
lung-tailed  coat ;  or  else  she’ll  think  it’s  flax¬ 
headed  Bob  Mitchell,  who  gave  her  that  brass 
ring  last  Christmas.” 

“  1  don’t  care  who  she  thinks  it  is,  after  wa 
have  had  our  fun  out  of  it.” 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Jason  would 
have  been  sorely  troubled  if  he  could  have 
known  that  anyone  besides  himself  would  be 
suspected  of  sending  the  valentine. 

“  Let’s  make  one  right  away,  Jason,  and  Pll 
take  it  up  to  the  postmaster’s  store  when  I  go 
after  that  spool  of  cotton  and  yard  of  tape  she 
wonts  to  finish  her  apron  with,  to  wear  to  Tilly 
Henderson’s  carpet-rag  party.” 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  procured  from  the 
table-drawer  in  the  parlour,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  owner,  in  order  to  prevent  snspi- 
cioD,  and  the  two  conspirators  set  tliemselves  to 
work  to  manufacture  a  valentine. 

“What  kind  of  a  picter  arc  you  going  to 
put  on,  Jason  ?” 

“  Why,  I’m  going  to  make  a  heart  with  n 
canring  jrnifis  sticking  in  it.” 

Many  endeavours  were  made  to  draw  a  lieart 
correctly  on  another  piece  of  paper,  before  a 
venture  was  made  on  tlie  sheet  which  was  to  be 
sent  away.  After  various  attempts,  which  pro¬ 
duced  as  variously-shaped  hearts,  Robert  left 
the  room  with  an  exclamation  (d  “I  know 
what  we’ll  do  I”  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  heart-shaped  cake-cutter,  that  he  had 
taken  from  tbe  pantry  unperoeive^  and,  laying 
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U  triampliantly  on  the  table,  sakl,  "Thatlithe 
bow  to  do  it !” 

The  heart  wai  drawn  npon  the  paper,  when 
anew  difficulty  sroee  in  the  drawing  of  the 
ouring-knife,  which  was  soon  obviated  by  the 
jack-knife  of  Jason,  which  was  laid  npon  the 
sheet  and  its  outline  correctly  taken.  How  to 
embellish  it  with  poetry  was  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration ;  but  the  genius  that  could  over¬ 
come  the  obstacle  of  a  heart  was  not  at  a  loss 
to  procure  poetry ;  and  the  almanack  that  hung 
lauly  above  the  mantel  was  jerked  down  and 
examined. 

“  I  don’t  see  nothing  in  here  that  will  do  for 
the  poetry,  Bob;  it’s  all  about  the  weather, 
and  durations  for  the  days  in  the  week.” 

**  Let  me  see  it,  Jason ;  Fll  find  something 
that’ll  do!  Why,  what  do  you  want  better 
than  this  here  P— 

The  ring  is  ronnd,  and  has  no  end. 

And  so  It  my  love  to  Mary,  my  friend. 

“It  don’t  say  anything  about  a  heart.  Tve 
|Ot  a  heart  here,  and  must  say  something  about 
it,  of  course.” 

“Well,  here’s  another  one  that’s  just  the 
thing— 

Jty  heart  is  broke,  and  yon  have  done  it. 

By  them  little  eyes  you  carry  under  your  bonnet ; 
And  if  you  don’t  mend  it  by  loving  me  straight, 
I  shall  die  of  the  trouble,  and  yoiTll  lie  too  late ! 
So  take  me,  then,  ouiekly,  and  you’ll  he  in  time 
To  have  a  good-looking  feller  for  your  Valbn- 

TINB. 

“  That’s  first-rate,  Bob.  Fll  put  that  under¬ 
neath,  and  write  Patsey  on  the  heart,  and  my 
name  on  the  knife.” 

“  If  you  do  that,  she’ll  know  it’s  you  sent  it.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Wei!,  tlien.  I’ll  write,  ‘Guess 
who  ;*  that  will  bother  a  little.” 

The  precious  document,  over  which  so  much 
thee  had  been  spent,  was  folded  np  and  stuck 
together  with  beeswax.  Appearing  before 
Patsey  with  a  look  which  hurry  alone  prevented 
her  from  noticing,  he  signified  his  redness  to 
go  dovm  for  the  cotton  and  tape,  on  which 
errand  he  was  despatched.  The  missive  was 
aafel^  deposited  with  the  postmaster,  who,  from 
the  singularity  of  a  letter  being  put  in  the  office 
^  Robert  for  his  sister,  was  induced  to  make 
an  inquiry  about  it,  and,  on  learning  the  facts, 
made  an  imitation  of  the  Philadelphia  postmark 
to  hdp  the  affair  along. 

Upon  the  next  di^,  which  was  St.  Valentine’s, 
Phbey  and  Tilly  Henderson,  who  had  “just 
ran  over,”  and  was  assisting  her  in  clearing 
away  the  dinner-things,  were  surjirised  bv  a 
eall  at  the  door.  On  reaching  the  spot,  they 
found  the  clerk  of  the  postmaster,  who  banded 


Patsey  a  letter,  saying,  ”  that  he  was  going  past 
np  to  Young’s  to  carry  a  package,  and  thought 
he  would  bring  the  letter  along,  as  they  might 
want  to  know  wliat  was  in  it”  Patsey  took 
the  letter  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  then, 
opening  it,  exclaimed,  ”  It’s  got  a  picture  in  it, 
I  do  declare !" 

“  Is  it,  though,  Pats^  P  Well,  I  declare, 
that’s  a  valentine !” 

They  were  about  to  inquire  further  into  the 
mntter  when  Robert  came  into  the  kitchen,  and 
the  letter  disappeared  into  the  pocket  of  Patsey’s 
dress.  The  manoeuvre  vras  not  quick  enough 
to  escape  the  eyes  of  Robert,  wto  scamped 
off  into  the  barn,  and  told  Jason  “it  was  all 
right ;  Pats  has  got  the  picter.”  They  were 
debating  what  course  to  purane  in  the  matter, 
when  they  saw  Patsey,  Tilly,  and  the  baby 
emerging  from  the  house.  A  chink  in  the  barn 
enabled  them  to  watch  their  motions;  they 
came  towards  the  barn  to  see  where  the  boys 
were,  and  found  them  very  busy  at  a  rat-trap, 
which  apparently  absofbM  their  undividM 
attention.  The  girls  left  the  barn  and  the  boys 
left  the  trap,  and,  throngh  the  chink,  saw  them 
go  behind  a  large  tree.  The  boys  immediately 
came  out  of  the  barn  and  cantioudy  approached 
the  spot.  When  they  got  to  the  side  of  the 
tree,  they  found  the  girls  busily  reading  the 
valentine. 

”  I  wonder  who  it  was  that  sent  this  to  me  P 
It  come  from  Philadelphia,  for  there’s  the  name 
printed  on  it.  I  wonder  if  it  wasn’t  Ben  JoneaP 
He  was  into  the  dty  three  or  four  daj-s  ago.” 

“  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  him ; 
and  I  suppose  you’d  be  glad  of  it,  if  it  was  P” 

“  Be  done  that,  now ;  you  know  I  wouldn’t.” 
A  smiling  blush  betrayed  the  fib.  “  It  must  be 
somebody  that  thinks  something  of  me,  or  he 
wouldn’t  say  his  heart  was  breaking.  Now,  I 
wonder  if  it  was  BenP” 

“  Yon  know  it  was  him,  Pats.  What’s  the 
use  of  your  saying  yon  don’t?  Pll  watch  him 
next  Sunday,  and  see  if  he  didn’t.” 

“  I’d  just  like  to  know  if  it  was  him.  Pd 
give  something  to  know  who  it  was.” 

Jason,  whose  jealousy  was  worked  np  to  the 
highest  pitch,  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
and,  jumping  down  from  the  seat  around  the 
tree,  exclaimed  triumphantly,  “I  sent  it  I  What 
are  you  going  to  give  me  for  telling?” 

”  A  smack  in  the  face  for  your  impudence  1” 

Jason  Tompkins  did  not  many  Tatsey 
Manley,  and  a  valentine  is  his  abomination. 


OuB  greatest  ambition  shonld  be  to  do  good  t 
and  then  we  shonld  be  approaching  the  fountain 
of  goodness. 


TO  MATILDJL— THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 
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TO  MATILDA. 

Tlfi,  I  love  thee,  deireet  maiden — 

Throbi  this  heart  alone  for  thee ; 

I  am  thine,  and  thine  eincerely— 

Thine/br  eorr  wo<ild  I  be. 

Trust  me,  dear  one,  deem  roe  faithful; 

Let  no  doubts  or  fears  distress; 

Kouitht  shall  shake  my  firm  devotion— 
Never  will  I  love  thee  less. 

Earthly  happiness  Is  fleetlna, 

Brigntest  prospects  quickly  fade; 
Friendship,  when  dark  clouds  hang  o’er  ns, 
Loathing,  leaves  the  dismal  shade. 

But.  shouhl  every  friend  forsake  thee, 
Comfort,  hope,  and  Joy  remove. 

One,  undaunted,  tliee  will  cherish 
Stil'.,  with  ardent,  fondest  love. 

Oft  false  words  by  man  are  uttered. 

Sordid  hearts  inconstant  prove. 

Wills  are  fickle,  vows  are  broken. 

Passion  wears  the  guise  of  love. 

Not  from  mere  external  graces. 

Not  from  wanton,  base  desires. 

Springs  that  love  with  li/e  coeval. 

Shoots  that  fiame  which  ne'er  expires! 
But  the  fine  ethereal  feeling. 

Ever  seeking  to  impart 
Hann  iness  unto  its  object 
With  unselfish,  guileless  heart. 
Dauntless,  thoughtful,  warm  yet  truthful, 
Based  on  principle  secure — 

This  the  love  which  never  wavers. 

This  the  love  that  must  endure. 

Object  of  my  best  aflection  I 
Using  of  iny  itedfsst  choice  I 
May  we  never  know  dissension — 

One  in  love,  in  aim,  in  voice  1 
Thus,  as  hand  in  hand  we  journey. 

Oh !  may  nil  my  conduct  be 
By  the  purest  motives  raided. 

Proof  of  changeless  love  to  thee  I 
Honour's  syren  voice  may  hail  me. 

Wealth  may  scatter  treasures  round. 
Bank  of  homage  may  assure  me. 

Fame  her  silver  trumpet  sound — 

Be  my  noblest,  chief  ambition 
(Next  to  that  which  looks  aboee). 
Dearest,  to  promote  My  welfare. 

And  soeore  thy  lasting  loos. 

Thoughts  of  thee  my  mind  inspirit. 
Brightest  hopes  my  bosom  thrill ; 

Ev'ry  power  I  freely  ofler. 

All  thou  hast  to  shield  from  iU. 

Sacred  is  my  wish  to  serve  thee ; 

And  should  ever  tongue  or  hand 
Venture  to  defame  or  harm  thee. 

Deem  me,  love,  at  thy  command. 

Mem'ry  oft  recurs  with  fondness 
To  the  blissful  season  past. 

When  our  mutual  troth  we  plighted. 
Vowed  to  love  while  life  should  last. 

Let  the  love  which  then  inspired  us 
Fan  the  flame  of  hope  within. 

That  in  near  and  dear  relation 
Boon  our  voyage  may  begin. 


Then,  while  over  life’s  rough  ocean 
We  our  barks  together  steer. 

May  no  angry  tempests  gather. 

May  no  mountain  waves  appear  I 
Clieenul,  trustful,  onward  gliding, 

WiUi  oiu:  Maker's  favour  blest. 

Hay  we  reach  at  length  in  safety 
Heaven’s  etemkl  port  of  rest! 

8.  £.  (Newbury.) 


Cjiings  nrartji  IKnnniing. 

To  CtHAir  CsarETS. —  Your  carpet  being  first  | 
well  beaten,  and  freed  from  dust,  tack  it  down 
to  the  floor ;  then  mix  half  a  pint  of  bullock’s 
gati  with  two  gallons  of  soft  water ;  scrub  it  wall 
with  soap  and  this  gall-mixture;  let  it  remain 
till  quite  dry,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  cleanssdj 
and  look  like  now,  as  the  colours  will  be  restored 
to  their  original  brightness.  The  brush  yon  use 
must  not  ^  too  hard,  but  rather  long  in  the 
hair,  or  you  will  rub  up  the  nap,  and  damage  the 
article. 

FuxnTnai  PoLisn.— Bees-wax,  half  a  pound, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alkanet  root ;  malt 
together  in  a  pipkin  until  the  former  is  well 
coloured.  Then  add  linseed-oil  and  spirits  of 
turpentine,  of  each  half  a  gill.  Strain  through  a 
piece  of  coarse  muslin. 

Bl.vcx  IxE.  —  To  make  one  gallon,  take  of 
pounded  blue  nutgalls  one  pound ;  copperas,  six 
ounces ;  gum  common,  lour  ounces ;  soft  water, 
one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  gum  separately  by  the 
firo,  and  add  alter  it  has  boiled  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Let  the  ink  bo  boiled  over  a  slow  dr# 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Stbucilumo.— Stencilling  is  performed  eithsr 
upon  papered  or  plastered  walls,  in  the  following 
manner : — A  sheet  of  thin  brass  or  vellum  is  first 
taken  and  perforated  with  the  required  pattern  { 
and,  in  doing  this,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  cut¬ 
ting  or  punching  out  circles,  squares,  Ac.,  small 
bands  must  be  left  to  join  the  various  jmrtions, 
otherwise  the  pieces  will  tumble  out.  The  sheet 
is  then  laid  flat  against  the  wall;  and  your  colour, 
mixed  with  sise,  being  very  brady,  is  brushed 
evenly  over  the  pattern,  when  the  colour,  pene¬ 
trating  the  interstices,  attaches  itself  to  the  waU. 
Patterns  of  two  or  more  colours  are  produced  by 
employing  different  stencil-sheets. 

To  TnaHSFBR  A  Pniirr  to  Glass.— When  a 
lithographic  or  other  print  is  required  to  appear 
on  giims,  the  glass  is  first  coated  with  dilate  oopal 
varnish,  and  the  paper  containing  the  print  is 
dipped  in  warm  water;  and  whue  the  varnish 
remains  adhesive,  the  paper  is  placed  on  the 
varnish,  with  the  print  side  down,  and  thew 
gently  pressed  till  all  the  parts  adhere.  Or 
several  folds  of  soft  paper  may  be  placed  on  tbs 
print,  and  a  piece  of  plank  or  other  weight 
placed  thereon  to  keep  the  print  and  varnish  in 
contact  till  both  are  dry.  Then  the  print,  beiM 
again  moistened  with  water,  may  be  peeled  tm, 
leaving  the  ink  of  the  print  adhering  to  the  glass. 
The  several  parts  of  the  print  may  then  ba 
pointed  with  appropriate  colonrs  on  the  l^ssit 
and  finished  with  a  ground  coat  over  all. 


Koncass  to  cobbespondents. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 

U  IS8TTS1>  ZJI 

Tvelve  Monthly  Namben>  2<L  each. 

I  AMD  JN 

Yearly  Volumes,  28.  6d.  each. 

Every  Vorehasrr  of  Twelve  Coniieetitive  Nambert,  or 
A  V(dume  when  completed,  in  oititled  to  a  Chance  of 
wiralug  one  of  tho  HondreU  Gold  Chains  given  by  tbe 
Prophelort ;  lor  pariiculan  reepecUng  wmcb,  tee  the 
Wrapper. 


Mnim  tn  ^rrfspnuhnts. 

Alyha.— As  s  member  of  the  funilj,  yon 
ooffat  to  rise  dnring  the  time  your  father  is  re- 
tnmins  thanks ;  and  drink  meiely  as  an  act  of 
aoqnieaoenee. 

J  i»E  C — SI  ( Melton  Mowbray ).— Wo  will  make 
inquiries  respeotins  where  "  raised  leather- 
work  *'  may  be  learnt.  The  pattern  you  ask  for 
ahall  shortly  appear.  The  rneqne  (pren  in  the 
Jn^  number  answers  likewise  for  the  Jane. 

d.  S.  (S.  Lam^th.)— The  period  fixed  for  draw¬ 
ing  for  the  watches  has  passed,  but  our  corre> 
apondent  will  be  in  time  for  the  chains. 

H.  U.  O.  L.  (Limerick.)— Write  and  say  if 
there  is  any  norelty  to  recommend  them. 

Chebbt  Vali. — You  were  not  sufficiently 
explicit  in  mentioning  tbe  exact  purpose  for  which 
you  require  the  receipt.  Try  the  following : — 
Take  of  gum  sandarach,  one  onnee  and  a  half ; 
mastich,  in  drops,  half  an  ounce ;  gum  elemi,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce ;  oil  of  spike  or  lavender,  a 
qnartcr  of  an  ounce ;  put  them  into  a  half-pint 
phial,  and  fill  up  with  spirits  of  wine.  Let  it 
stand  in  a  warm  place  till  all  the  gums  are  dis- 
solred,  and  then  pour  off  tbe  ramish  into  a  clean 
phiid,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

I).  C.  J.— The  rate  of  reraaneration  depends 
upon  the  merit  of  the  production ;  bat  at  present 
in  every  department  we  are  completely  orer- 
■tocked.  Mapr  thanks  for  your  pohte  oner. 

Knimn  Vbil.— A  Corresiraadent  kindly 
ftamisbes  another  pattern.  Cast  on  110  or  160 
stitobes;  bring  the  thread  forward,  slip  a  stitch, 
knit  two  stitches,  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over 
the  two  knitted  ones ;  repeat  to  end  of  row — 
«ach  row  is  the  same.  In  some  oases  a  square  is 
knitted,  and  throsm  over  a  baby's  face,  with  a 
Mnge  sewn  on  all  round.  It  is  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  cast  on  eight  stitches,  make  a 
purl  stitch  by  passing  the  thread  quite  round  the 
needle  and  purling  two  together;  repeat  this 
till  the  fringe  is  of  a  sufficient  length,  then  cast 
off  four  stitches,  and  draw  out  the  other  four  all 
the  way  along  to  form  a  fringe.  This  looks  very 

Setty,  but  is  not  so  comfortable  for  the  baby  as 
e  veU. 

JxxiKA  I/— N.— “Were"  should  be  need  in 
both  instances.  Imperfect  as  your  education 
may  have  been,  your  dietioB  is  sufflenatly  good 
to  warrant  your  mixiDg  in  the  beat  society.  The 


feeling  yon  complain  of  arises  from  a  too  aensitiva 
temperament,  and  should  not  be  enoonraged. 
For  the  rest,  observe  and  copy  the  style  adopted 
by  all  ednoated  persons,  at  the  same  time  not 
forgetting  mental  cnltjvation,  l»  reading  onr  beet 
autnori.  The  first  cheque  for  the  present  volume 
should  bear  a  number. 

Bull.— Hot  water  renders  the  hair  brittle, 
and  liable  to  break  off  in  tbe  comb ;  sngar  and 
water,  or  gum  and  water,  will  make  it  curl  stiff. 
Heat  in  the  face  generally  arises  from  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head.  Try  a  little  cooling  medicine, 
and  leave  off  beer  and  wine.  Grease  is  the  beet 
thing  to  thicken  the  eyebrows. 

Axtoixbtte  Mabie.— The  receipts  are  very 

Stable,  and  your  handwriting  sufficiently 
for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Tell  “Cheap 
"  that  nothing  is  better  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  hair  than  frequently  cutting  the 
ends. 

N.  B.  fUanchester.)— Ton  can  dye  red  with 
either  coohiueal,  madder,  Brazil  wood,  or  arohil ; 
the  latter  is  generally  preferred  for  common  dyes. 
Alnm  is  ail  that  is  required  to  Jlx  a  colour.  To 
improve  your  handwritmg,  all  that  is  required  is 
practice. 

HABeARETTA. — White  gloves  are  only  admis¬ 
sible  at  a  party.  What  you  mention  is  sanctioned 
by  custom,  and  we  regard  it  as  our  dearest  privi- 
!»?•• 

FpiBEKCE  Exilt  (Hackney).— M.  P.  P.— The 
Sybil,  following  the  example  of  the  oracles  of 
old,  has  latterly  observed  an  ominons  silenoe. 

A.  F.  Tincbht  (Southwark). — See  oar  next 
number. 

ViEaixiE  (Surrey).— To  make  Orrman  yeast, 
procure  fresh  brewers’  yeast,  and,  after  allowing 
It  to  stand  for  a  few  brars,  pour  off  the  liquid, 
and  squeese  in  a  press  the  thick  barm  which  re¬ 
mains  St  the  bottom.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
cool  situation,  and  should  bo  made  frequently; 
if  all  tbe  moisture  it  not  pressed  out,  it  will  aot 
keep. 

E.  A.  (Hammersmith.)— We  fear  the  memoir 
you  mention  will  not  suit  our  pages.  The  cere¬ 
mony  attending  the  interment  of  a  lady  abbess 
may  possess  sufficient  interest. 

AxxC—e  (Southampton), — Three  "cerliflcates 
of  merit"  awarded  to  a  competitor  during  the 
progress  of  the  same  volume  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  prize  of  a  valuaUe  book. 

MiscBLAAnocs  NonCBS.  —  A  Kose  Boex. 
Yes.— AiniiB.  The  expreetion  iz  a  ralgar 
Americanizm,  and  in  the  original  stands  thus, 
“  Going  the  whoh  hog."— Katx.  Be  patient.— 
TxAEKruL  should  have  inclosed  fonr  stamps. 
— Vater.  Yob  will  pereetve  you  recommend 
tiooiafoUowed.— U.  Kicxaroscx.  Msnytbaaka. 
— L.  B.  L.  Declined  with  thanks.  We  shaU  bo 
happy  to  hear  fhrtbsr.— Jahbt  F.  (Lancaster.) 
The  July  cheqne  serves  for  the  dnne  likswiso. 
Your  hand  nt^  no  haprovement. 

Pattebx  to  Aprbab.- Pattern  for  a  Crochet 
Collar. 

CoRTBiBtmcur  AccBTrun.— “  Tha  Spring  is 
here." 

CoBTRlBUTHTBS  Declikmi.— "  I  hne  naebodv 
BOO."— “  Snnshlna  and  Showers." — “  Flowers." 
— “  Memory." 
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and  sufficiently  well  off  to  render  • 
borne  comfortable.  I  do  not  care  for 
either;  but  raj  friends  are  most  anxioua 
I  should  decide  in  faronr  of  on* — he  is  glooraj. 
morose,  and  fortj-fire.  Sometimes  I  am  soworriaa 
I  am  inclined  to  saj  wet  to  get  rid  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance.  Would  you  adrise  me  to  do  so  f"— Cupid 
is  quite  alarmed  at  being  asked  such  a  question  { 
what  but  misery  eetiM  be  the  result  f  Mausaa, 
beware,  and  in  an  idle  moment  do  not  sign  a  com¬ 
pact  the  consequences  of  which  would  be  so  fatal, 
not  only  to  your  own  happinesa,  but  that  of 


^>1 Passiow  Xi 
N  ^  Flowbr.  —  “I 
hare  for  many 
years  known  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  sight ;  but,  about  a  month 
since,  I  accidently  went  to  Us 
house  with  some  Mends — I  say 
aecuUntaUg,  for  I  did  not  know 


they  were  going  there.  We  did 
not  see  him  there,  but  after  we 
left  be  orertook  ns  on  horseback, 
and  rode  on  talking;  and  when 
he  left,  be  bowed  to  me,  and  I 
returned  it,  although  not  intro¬ 
duced.  Wat  that  rigid  t  He  is 
unmarried,  and,  I  suppose,  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  station  attoye  me,  in 

r>int  of  riches,  though  not  birth. 

haye  seen  him  once  since,  at  the 
theatre,  when  he  came  to  the  box 
where  I  was  sitting,  and  passed  a 
few  remarks  on  the  actors,  sc. ;  but 
I  answered  him  rather  coldly,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  nerer  been  introcnced, 
although  I  felt  differently,  for  1 
admire  him  yery  much.  Now,  I 
wtoh  yon  would  tell  me  whether, 
when  I  see  Um  next,  I  ought  to 
behaye  freely  and  treat  him  as  an 
acquaintance,  or  merely  bow  without 
smiling?  Do,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
answer  these  seemingly  ridiculous 
questions,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  very 


But  lire  in  faith  I 

N.  B.  (Manchester.)— “There  is  a  young  man, 
who  is  carrying  on  a  good  business  in  this  town, 
who  has  been  wanting  to  pay  his  addresses  to  me 
for  about  twelve  months;  but  he  is  a  Catholic, 
and  I  am  a  Protestant.  I  tUnk  it  would  not  be  a 
happy  marriage.  He  says  no  man  in  his  right 
senses  will  object  about  religion;  and  he  wants 
me  to  be  married  straight  away,  but  I  shall  giys 
him  no  answer  until  I  hear  from  you  in  the  next 
number.” — We  hare  heard  and  seen  such  fieaifril 
misunderstandings  arise  where  parties  are  joined 
together  in  wedk^  without  sympathy  in  reUgioas 
opinions,  that  we  cannot  but  singly  adrise  N. 
B.  against  it.  However,  in  affairs  of  the  heart, 
we  are  so  well  aware  that 

**  Those  convinced  against  their  will 
Are  of  the  same  opinion  still,” 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  And  that  our 
advice  has  been  disregarded. 

HBBBigrra. — Can  yon  inform  me  why  tha 
fourth  Anger  on  the  left  hand  is  selected  on  which 
to  place  the  marTiace.ring?— The  origin  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  is  to  be  traoedto  a  superstitions  notion  thatai 
Mrve  leads  from  that  fln^  direct  to  the  heart. 


unhappy  about  it." — We  think  the  omiaaion  of 
a  non-introduction  rests  with  your  friends, 
who,  if  tiiey  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  gentlei;^,  should  have  introduced  yon  to 
him.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  a  mere  act  of  civi¬ 
lity  on  your  part  to  return  his  bow.  His  having 
spoken  to  yon  at  the  theatre  was  not  a  proper 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  desirons  of  cultivating 
yonr  acquaintance,  ne  should  have  sought  an  in- 
trodnotwn  through  a  lady  friend,  and  we  think 
you  acted  rightly  in  behaving  coldly  to  him.  Bo 
much,  however,  depends  on  the  station  of  life,  that 
what  is  oonsidereo  etiquette  by  some  would  be 
looked  upon  as  unnecessary  formality  by  others. 

Mblissa  (Herts). — “I  am  quite  young,  not 
yet  seventeen,  yet  have  bad  two  offers  of  maniage, 
both  from  genUemsn  of  good  position  in  society. 


from  gentleaMii  of  good  position  in  socirty. 
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Tho  EMt  rtf  I(rT.’4  rould  bomt  no  flowff  do  rare!  i  of  the  L«dy  Mary  Fieldiug,  daughter  of  William 
How  to  her  paaei  every  eharm  nnitea!  |  of  Denbigh.  Losing  her  mother  when  she 

The  native  (triu'e  that  tempeni  dUona  tu  iiur.  ,  ■  v  al  ^  ei.  j  *• 

The  native  wit  that  dar.rlen,  yet  dellghta!  '  wi*  »  mere  infant,  the  care  of  her  education  was 

left  solely  to  her  father,  who,  wreeiving  her 
Lady  Mart  Wortlet  Montague,  the  great  inclination  for  literary  stnaies,  determined 
most  distinguished  female  letter-writer  Eng- 1  to  foster  it.  She  accordingly  acquired  a  tho- 
land  has  produced,  was  bom  at  'fliosesby.  Not- :  rou^  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  Greek, 
linghamsnire,  in  1690.  She  was  eldest  daughter  |  Latin,  and  French  languages ;  and  when  thus 
of  Eveleyn  Pierrepoint,  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  '  far  advanced,  her  education  was  superintended 
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by  Bishop  Bumct,  who  succeeded  in  encourapr- 
ing  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  brilliant  talents 
by  his  just  and  discriminate  praise.  Whilst 
others  of  her  own  age,  sex,  and  station  were 
frittering  away  their  time  in  the  idle  amuse¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments  of  the  day.  Lady 
Mary  was  living  in  comparative  seoluaion, 
either  at  Thoresbv,  or  at  Acton,  near  London, 
and  devoting  herself  exclusively  to  the  onlti- 
vation  of  those  intellectual  qualities  ■which,  in 
after-years,  were  to  yield  such  delight  to  her 
country.  Amongst  the  few  friends  in  wIiMe 
society  she  at  this  period  mingled  was  Mrs. 
Anne  \V<irtley  Montague,*  who  introdiiaad  her 
to  her  brother,  E;lward  Wortlcy  Montague ; 
and  the  correspondence  which  was  kept  um  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  l)etw'.-cn  Lady  Jlary 
and  this  gentleman,  ended  in  their  Iming  pri¬ 
vately  married,  on  the  IJth  of  August,  1712. 
That  this  union  should  not  have  proved  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  happiness  of  either  piirty  we 
cannot  he  surprised,  when  we  learn  that  the 
lady  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Montagna  more 
to  provoke  her  father  than  to  ploata  herself. 
She  confessed,  iuieed,  to  Congro*#,  aoni.’  time 
after,  that  she  had  hesitatM  for  a  whole 
month  between  the  claims  of  two  suitors ;  and 
that,  to  use  her  own  wunia,  she  “scutili-d  off 
one  morning  to  be  married’*^  to.  Mr.  Montague, 
just  because  licr  father  deoidod  against  him. 
Such  was  the  mingled  charaotoristic  daring 
and  weakness  of  this  truly  wonderful  woman. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Montague, 
haring  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament, 
became  a  Commissioner  of  tba  Treaaury,  and 
was  thus  enable<t  to  |ires(‘nt  his  Indy  at  the  court 
of  George  the  First,  where  the  charming  spright- 
line.ss  of  her  conversation  was  not  less  admired 
than  her  darzling  iK'autr.  She  was  sdso  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  that 
period,  including  Pope,  -kddison,  and  Gay.  In 
ITIII,  the  war  which  niged  Imtwcen  the  Turks 
and  the  Imperialists  rose  to  such  a  fearful  lieight 
that  the  other  Knropcan  powers  were  extremely 
anxious  for  a  mediation ;  and  Mr.  Montague 
was  induced  to  give  up  his  existing  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  acc.-|)t  that  of  Amh.assiidor  to  the 
Porte.  Lady  .'dury,  thinking  far  less  of  tlic 
d-inger  w  itii  which,  during  war,  such  a  joiimcv 
would  he  performed,  than  of  the  delightftil 
adventures  it  would  ];rorure  for  her,  determined 
on  accompanying  her  husband  to  the  Levant. 
That  it  was  not  conjugal  aflcction  whicli 
prompted  her  to  leave  her  country  we  arc  well 
satisfied,  although  Po|ie,  who  wisiicd  to  flutter 
her  vanity,  exclaimed  in  a  letter  which  lie  WTote 

*  At  that  time,  young  ladies  of  fashion  wtrr 
called  Mistress,  not  Miss. 


to  her  after  her  departure,  “  May  that  person 
for  whom  you  leave  all  the  world  he  so  just  as 
to  prefer  you  to  idl  the  world !  I  believe  his 
good  understonding  ha-s  engaged  him  to  do  so 
hitherto,  and  1  think  his  gratitude  must  fur  the 
futnre.” 

Owiiiig  to  the  emha-ssy  having  to  rest  for  two 
months  at  Adrianople  licforc  proceeding  to  the 
capitsd  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Lady  Montagne 
was  introduced  to  all  the  nobles  of  Aehmed  the 
Tliird,  who  had  removed  his  court  to  that  city. 
It  was  thene  thsit  an  opportunity  was  first 
afiijrded  her  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
habits,  tastes,  and  customs  of  tlie  Orient.als ;  and 
the  use  to  which  she  applied  her  knowletlge,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  epistolary  brilliancy  and  elegance 
are  concerned,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  ad¬ 
miration  ;  though  wc  regret  to  say  that  the 
strange  immunities  which  she  enjoyed  in  a 
foreign  country  caused  the  circulation  of  reixirts 
very  detrimental  to  her  private  chaiacter.  On 
arriving  at  Constantinople,  she  still  continued 
her  c(]ttespoDdence,hithertovcry  regularly  kept 
up  from  the  tiom  of  her  leaving  England,  with 
Pop*,  with'  her  ciatoT,  the  Countess  of  Mar,  and 
with.  Lw^  Bich,  and  Mrs.  Tliistlcwaite,  of 
whnniiboliltlie  laUBrsNire  attached  to  the  court. 

During  her  stof  in  Turkey,  Lady  Montagne 
was  iiaum  stnnik  with  the  E^isteru  plan  of  miti- 
gating'the  yirulaaoe  of  that  loathsome  disease, 
saiall-pox ;  but,  at  the  some  tame,  she  resolved, 
with  iihiJanthiiupy  deterviaig  of  the  higliest 
praise,  to  toot  iuoculatioa  first  upon  her  own 
child,  a  litthi  bo](,  Iwfure  introducing  it  to 
the  notice  of  her  native  country.  On  this, 
however,  the  mnlt  of  the  experiment  ultimately 
emboldened  her  to  decide;  hut  the  dithculties 
whicli  awaited  her  in  the  way  of  prejudice  and 
perseentioD,  lioth  professional  and  popular,  ran 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Mr.  Montague,  liaving 
failed  in  his  nrgotititions  at  tlie  Porte,  was  re¬ 
called  by  Government ;  and  this,  of  course, 
compelled  tlie  return  also  of  Lad.y  Mary  to 
England,  where  the  rumour  of  her  daring 
medical  innovation  having  preceded  Iicr,  she 
wiis  received  with  all  tlie  liilternoss  of  prejn- 
dicp,  iinil  all  tin*  contempt  of  ignorance.  .She 
resolved,  however,  that  no  oppo.sition  should  in 
the  least  deter  her  from  attempting  to  lienefil 
her  fellow-creatures;  and  therefore  subjected 
her  little  daughter,  then  about  six  years  of  age, 
to  the  novel  process  of  iuoeuLit:on.  Several 
professional  gentlemen  were  invited  to  witness 
the  etfert ;  Imt  Lady  Monrague  was  so  fearful 
lest  their  rage  and  jealousy  should  hurry  them 
into  any  act  which  might  prove  ]irejudicinl  to 
the  health  of  the  patient,  and  tints  bring  dis¬ 
credit  uu  the  discovery,  tliot  she  never,  (lay  or 
niglit,  left  the  child  until  it  was  jicrfectly  rc- 
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covered.  Her  noble  exertions  and  in'repidity 
were  at  lenfrth  rcvvanled ;  for,  shortly  after  this 
circumstance,  some  of  the  royal  children  who 
liad  not  had  the  disorder  were  inoculated  with 
the  best  results,  and  from  that  time  her  plan 
l)ecame  universally  adopted.  It  has  been  cal¬ 
culated  that,  in  the  interval  hetween  the  period 
just  referred  to  .and  the  dis<-overyof  vaccination 
by  Dr.  Jenner,  no  less  th  in  139,053  lives  were 
annually  saved  in  each  million  by  the  mimrled 
heroism  and  humanity  of  this  extraordinary 
woman. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Enijland,  Lady 
Mary  had  boon  persiuided  by  I’ope  to  take  up 
her  summer  r.isidence  at  Twickenham,  anil,  for 
a  while,  the  friendship  of  the  two  distinj^uished 
nei^hljnurs  seemed  to  increase ;  but  the  cool 
s“tf-posscssion  with  which  the  lady  of  rank  and 
fashion  received  the  attentions  of  the  sensitive 
author  so  oif.mded  his  vanity  that,  from  heinj? 
the  liest  of  friends,  they  (rradually  became  the 
bitterest  of  enemies.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lady  Montague  was  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which  Pope 
euconraged  the  idea  that  he  assisted  her  in  tiie 
best  part  of  her  compositions.  That  she  had 
long  susoeeted  this  dishonourable  proceeding 
on  his  part,  is  evident  from  the  fiwt  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  at  an  early 
I>eriod  of  their  acquaintance,  when  he  wanted 
to  be  very  free  with  his  emendations  of  her 
poetry,  “  Dome,  no  touchiny.  Pope  ;  for  what  is 
gooil  the  world  will  give  to  you,  and  leave  the 
b  id  to  me.”  They  still,  however,  continuel  to 
meet  oecisionally  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend  ;  and  once,  even,  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
was  there  )>atc.hrd  U)>  between  the  two  rival 
authors,  but  the  different  views  which  they 
took  in  politics  soon  made  the  former  breach 
wider  than  ever. 

Tiie  cold  indifference  which  luul  for  some 
time  existed  Indween  Mr.  .Uoutngiie  iind  his 
w.fe  incre-ased  so  considerably  in  the  year  1739 
that  Daily  Mary,  whose  health  was  rapidly  on 
the  decline,  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  her  davs  on  the  Continent.  To  this  proiaisi- 
lion  Mr.  5luntn  gun  at  once  ismscntcd  ;  and  they 
p  irted  in  July  of  the  same  ye*K  never  to  meet 
again.  That  this  separation  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  vindictive  feeling  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  letters  which  she  addressed  to 
him  during  her  stay  abruml.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  there  such  singular  communications  from 
.«  wife  to  her  husband.  They  do  not  exhibit 
the  slightest  affection ;  they  arc  all  excessively 
p  ilite — so  much  8<),  indeed,  that  they  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  epistles  emanating 
from  one  who  chielly  wished  to  convey  to  her 
c  irrcTpondcnt  a  feeling  of  deferential  respect. 


She  either  was  or  affected  to  be  perpetually 
afraid  that  her  letters  were  “  troublesome,”  or 
“too  long;”  although,  in  reality,  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  short.  As  thi'y  arc  strongly  illustra.- 
tive  both  of  this  and  of  the  character  of  their 
author  in  other  respects,  we  venture  to  select 
one  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers;  — 

“To  Mr.  Moxt-Vgue. 

“  Piuliia,  Sept.  10^1748. 

“  I  am  informed  that  your  health  and  sight 
are  perfectly  good,  which  gives  me  courage  to 
trouble  you  with  a  letter  of  eongratulation  on 
a  blessing  that  is  equal  to  us  both — I  mean,  the 
great  and  good  character  I  hear  everywhere 
of  Ijoi-d  Ihite.  It  is  a  satisfaction  I  never 
hoped  to  have,  a  son  that  docs  honour  to  his 
fiimily.  I  am  persuaded  that  yon  arc  of  my 
opinion,  and  had  nather  he  rcbitcd  to  him  than 
to  any  silly  duke  in  Christendom.  Indeed, 
money  •  (however  >considcr,ab!c  the  sum)  in  tho 
hands  of  a  fool  is  as  useless  ns  if  presented  to  a 
monkey,  and  will  as  surely  be  scattered  in  the 
street.  I  need  not  quote  examples.  My 
daughter  is  also  generally  esteemed  ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  lielp  communicating  to  you  the  pleasure  I 
receive  wdienevcr  I  hear  her  commended.  I  am 
afrtiid  my  letter  may  be  too  long.  This  subject 
runs  aw.iy  with  me.  I  wish  yon  many  years’ 
continuanee  of  the  health  and  spirits  I  am  told 
yon  now  enjoy.” 

To  return  to  the  due  conrac  of  our  narrative. 
On  leaving  England,  I^ady  Mary  hastened  her 
steps  tow:irds  Venice,  where  she  w.is  cordially 
received  by  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants. 
Vrom  thcnco  she  proceeded  to  Home  and 
Naples,  but  soon  returned  to  ll'a'cia,  channed 
with  her  tour,  and  eousiderably  improved  in 
hciUth.  After  dwelling  some  time  in  one  ot 
the  palaces  of  this  city,  and  visiting  Cliamberry 
and  Avignon,  she  settled  in  Louverre,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Isco,  in  the  V'cn“tian 
territory.  Here  she  took  possession  of  ;in 
old,  deserted  palac;*,  lived  in  ]ierfect  retire¬ 
ment,  and  amused  herself  with  her  books,  the 
sniierintcndencc  of  her  garden,  her  vin— ard, 
and  her  silkworms.  Hut  the  activity  of  her 
mind,  and  the  w.irmth  of  her  social  feelings, 
prevented  these  rural  employment  i  and  plea¬ 
sures  from  interfering  in  the  least  with  her 
habits  of  continueil  cniTes|)ondence  with  her 
distant  friends.  She  occasionally  visiteil  I’adua 
and  Genoa;  but  in  175^1,  being  eonsiderahly 
lM*ncfited  by  the  mincr.il  waters  of  Louverre, 
hade  adieu  to  her  country  retreat,  and  settletl 
at  Venice,  where  she  remained  till  the  death 
of  Mr.  Montague  in  17(11.  That  event  and 
the  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  Lmly  Bute, 
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induced  her  to  return  to  England  after  an 
■baence  of  twenty-two  yean.  Lady  Montage 
was  now  not  only  at  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life,  but  sutferin);  from  an  excruciating^ 
ditease  ;  yet  these  infirmities,  never  appealing 
in  vain  to  the  good  and  kind,  did  not  shield 
her  from  the  heartless  ridicule  of  the  accom- 
pliihed  but  unfeeling  Horace  Walpole.  In 
one  of  the  many  lam{)oons  in  whicn  he  in¬ 
dulged  at  her  expense,  he  says,  “Lady  Mary 
Wortley  is  arrived.  I  have  seen  her.  I  think 
her  avarice,  her  dirt,  and  her  vivacity  are  all 
increased.  Her  dress,  like  her  language,  is  a 
galimaliai  of  several  countries — the  ground¬ 
work  rags,  and  the  embroidery  niistiness.  She 
needs  no  cap,  no  handkerchief,  no  gown,  no 
pettico.at,  no  shoes.  An  old  blacked  laced 
hood  represents  the  first ;  the  fur  of  a  horsc- 
m.an’8  coat,  which  replaces  the  third,  serves 
for  the  second  ;  a  dimity  petticoat  is  deputy, 
and  oftieiates  for  the  fourth ;  and  slippers  act 
the  part  of  the  last.”  Although  we  confess 
that  Lady  Marv’s  former  addiction  to  severe 
satire  rcndereil  her  justly  liable  to  similar 
attacks,  still  we  arc  not  the  less  sensible  of 
the  low  malignity  of  her  last  detractor.  Death, 
however,  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  on  the 
31st  of  August,  17C3.  A  monument  emble¬ 
matical  of  her  great  services  to  humanity  w'as 
erected  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  It  represents 
a  female  figure  of  Beauty  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  her  presener,  supiiosed  to  be  in¬ 
closed  in  an  um,l)earing  the  initials,  M.  W.  M. 

A  year  after  her  death  her  works  were  puli- 
lished  surreptitionsly ;  and,  for  a  lung  time, 
curiosity  was  excited  to  know  how  the  puli- 
lishers  had  procured  them.  It  apjieared,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  on  returning  to  England  in  17C1, 
Lady  Mary  had  made  a  present  of  copies  of 
her  letters,  written  during  Mr.  Montague’s 
embassy,  to  Mr,  Sowden,  a  clergyman  of 
Rotterdam,  to  put  to  what  purpose  that  gen¬ 
tleman  thought  proper.  Ultimately  flie  Earl 
of  Bute  purchased  them  of  Mr.  Sowden,  hut 
scarcely  obtained  them  Imfore  the  above- 
named  unauthorised  edition  appeared.  On 
communicating  with  their  former  |>os8es.sor,  it 
was  di.scovered  that  two  Englishmen  had  once 
called  on  Mr.  Sowden  to  see  the  letters  of 
Lady  hlary,  and,  on  taking  their  leave,  had 
contrived  to  carry  them  away,  hut  returned 
them  the  next  morning  with  many  ajmlogies. 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that 
these  gentlemen  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of 
several  others,  in  retaining  copies  of  the  i>ro- 
ductions  so  disingenuously  procured.  By  the 
permission  of  her  relative,  Earl  Bute,  the  whole 
of  her  correspondence,  togeilier  with  some 


miscellaneous  essays  and  poetry-,  appeared  in 
1803.  For  brilliautwit,varietyof  subject,  fund  of 
anecdote,  happy  clearness,  and  idiomatic  grace, 
the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
stand  unrivalled,  certainly  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  perhaps  in  any  other.  If  they  have 
not  the  sweet  simplicity  and  purity  of  Cowper, 
yet  how  superior  do  we  feel  them  to  the  elabo¬ 
rated  artificiality  of  Pope !  They  are  really 
wh.at  they  profess  to  \)e— familiar  letleri,  not 
formally  studied  essays.  In  perusing  them,  we 
are  forcibly  struck  with  their  author’s  masculine 
power  of  comprehension ;  and  yet  the  tact, 
minute  observation,  and  discriminate  judg¬ 
ment  which  they  exhibit  would  at  once  prevent 
them  from  being  mistaken  for  the  productions 
of  a  writer  of  the  opposite  sex.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  not  omit  tosbatethatthe  morality 
of  many  of  these  brilliant  efforts,  especially 
those  from  the  Lswant,  must  .always  Ije  re¬ 
garded  as  extremely  questionable.  Some 
allowance,  however,  may  perhaps  l)e  made 
w  hen  we  remember  the  comparative  laxity  of 
morals  which  ))revailed  at  that  ]ieriod,  and 
was  far  from  being  regarded  with  our  modem 
severity  of  construction. 

Finally :  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors 
of  this  extraordinary  eharacter,  the  gratitude 
whieh  we  undoubteillv  owe  to  her  for  having 
Ijestowed  on  the  world  one  of  the  gre.atest 
of  boons  and  blessings  (worked  out  with  infi¬ 
nite  courage  and  self-sacrifice)  justly  demands 
from  us  some  charitable  extenuation  of  faults 
and  follies,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  her 
misfortunes  and  sufferings. 

Prepabatio:(8  for  Compart.— A  hostess  who 
wishes  that  her  friends  should  enjoy  tbeir  dinner, 
and  that  she  also  should  enjoy  it  with  them,  must 
see  that  all  is  ready  and  at  hand  brfore  her  gaests 
arrive.  If  her  servants  are  well  trained,  and 
accustomed  to  do  things  regularly  when  there  is 
no  company,  there  will  be  little  difflcolty  when 
there  it;  and  if  there  is  that  pleasant  under¬ 
standing  between  the  head  and  the  hands  of  the 
household  which  should  always  exist,  any  casual 
mistake  will  easily  be  rectified  ;  and  ^though  no 
host  and  hostess  should  feel  as  unconcerned  or 
indifiereiit  at  their  own  tables  as  elsewhere,  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  nobody  wants  anything  will 
be  manifestly  a  pleasant  one,  whilst  the  simple 
cordiality  which  delights  in  good  appetites,  and  the 
domestic  order  which  is  evidently,  hut  unosten¬ 
tatiously,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  family,  will 
go  far  to  enliance  the  flavour  of  the  simplest  fare. 
Who  would  not  prefer  one  or  two  plain  popular 
dishes,  hot,  well-cooked,  and  served  with  their 
proper  appurtenances,  to  a  number  of  so-called 
maiie  ilithri,  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  the 
cooks  of  those  who  oOer  them,  and  tutiinntirongly 
of  the  labour  and  eorrote  with  which  fney  were 
concocted  and  served  up,  but  of  very  tittle  elee." 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  HOSPITAL 
NURSE. 

THE  CONVICT  EARL. 

L.ktf,  one  evening,  a  message  wjis  sent  to  me 
from  the  Accident  Ward,  to  request  I  would,  if 
there  were  no  verj-  urgent  cases  in  my  own  de¬ 
partment,  take  the  place  of  Sister  Summers, 
who  had  herself  been  seized  with  illness  (the 
result  of  over  fatigue),  and  who  was  justly 
valued  for  her  skill  and  intelligence.  Now, 
having  been  installed  in  my  duties  long  enough 
to  he  aware  that  amongst  hospital  casualties 
broken  limbs  were  treated  as  mere  hagaieUei,  I 
felt  somewhat  chagrined  at  having  to  leave  my 
comfortable  tea,  and  interesting  new  book, 
merely  to  preside  over  the  “  broken  leg”  which 
tlie  messenger  informed  me  hud  just  come  iu. 
Having  really  nothing,  however,  of  consequence 
to  attend  to  in  my  own  ward,  1  could  nut,  fur 
many  important  reasons  unnecessary  to  enu¬ 
merate,  decline ;  so,  swallowing  hastily  my  cup 
of  g(M)d  Congou,  and  subduing  my  rising  feelings 
of  discontent,  I  made  all  convenient  haste,  and 
went  to  the  ward  in  question.  Approac'hing 
the  piillet  on  which  No.  .^14  (the  new  arrival) 
had  tieen  laid,  I  jierceivcd  a  young  man  whose 
complexion  had  once  been  of  tliat  vivid,  fresh- 
coloured  hue  BO  frequently  seen  in  the  fox¬ 
hunting  gentry  and  sturdy  yeomen  who  stiU 
exist — in  hut  small  numbers,  ’tis  true — the.  last 
remains  of  our  old  Englisli  customs  and  sports. 
The  former  healthy  tint,  though,  was  now  pale 
and  sallow,  save  where,  here  and  there,  a  few 
brown  patches  told  of  exposure  to  a  wanner 
cUmate  than  our  own.  The  hair  had  been  cut 
in  a  close  and  ])eculiar  fashion,  but,  baving  evi¬ 
dently  grown  since  that  operation,  was  now 
straggling  in  straiglit  ends  of  unequal  length. 
The  patient  was  at  this  time  enduring  great  pain 
from  his  broken  limb ;  1  say  enduring,  for  he 
strove  hard  to  bear  it  witb  fortitude — and  that 
is  a  virtue  which,  above  all  others,  commands 
respect  and  sympathy  in  the  precincts  of  a 
hospital.  His  accident  had  been  caused  by  that 
fruitful  source  of  mischief — a  piece  of  orange- 
leel.  Running  with  vitdent  haste  in  one  of  the 
lack  streetsof  theCity,  both  hands  in  his  pockets, 
he  had  lieen  precipitated  down  an  open  space 
which  led  to  the  cellars  of  a  warehouse,  and  evi- 
dently  had  sustained  a  compound  fracture.  The 
house-surgeon  and  several  students  were  round 
hislied,  busily  examining  what  promised,  in  hos¬ 
pital  parlance,  to  lie  an  interesting  case.  Now, 
at  this  period  (my  own  duties  being  confined  to 
the  physicians’  ward)  I  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  witnessing  surgical  cases,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  house-surgeon's  face  appeared 


to  me  rather  doubtful ;  and  whilst  occupied  in 
giving  directions  to  the  day-nurse,  who  had  not 
yet  quitted  her  post,  I  overheard  ominous  whis- 
jierings  amongst  the  students,  in  which  the 
terrible  word  amputation  was  frequent  and 
audible.  The  poor  fellow  heard  it  himself,  I 
think,  for  he  gave  the  surgeon  a  wistful  look, 
and  said  in  a  faint,  low  voice,  “  For  God’s  sake, 
save  it  if  you  can,  sir !” 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  ward- 
surgeon,  who,  tieing  a  non-resident,  lived  at 
some  distance.  He  was  to  decide  the  momen¬ 
tous  question,  which  some  of  tlie  fast  young 
gentlemen,  who  stood  by  to  increase  their  own 
scanty  stock  of  knowledge,  would  fain  have  had 
decided  summarily  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  poor  fellow’s  look  of  agony  while  these 
flippant  youths  were  discussing  a  matter  to 
them  the  paiising  event  of  the  moment,  to  him 
comprising  the  welfare  of  a  lifetime.  By  the 
time,  however,  that'the  necessary  attentions  had 
lieen  paid  him,  the  head  surgeon  arrived. 
Quietly  but  rapidly  putting  several  questions  to 
the  sufferer,  he  settled  the  jHiint,  greatly  to  my 
relief,  by  saying  kindly,  “  Keep  up  your  heart, 
my  good  fellow — your  leg  is  safe  this  time  jind 
then,  giving  his  directions,  left  us  to  our  night 
duties.  After  seeing  No.  54  settled,  happier  in 
his  mind,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  enjoy  a  little 
rciiose,  I,  having  finished  my  visits  round  the 
ward,  and  the  due  administration  of  the  medi¬ 
cines,  finallv  prepared  to  give  the  night-nurse 
her  list  of  duties  ;  and  while  so  doing,  standing 
by  the  lied  of  the  owner  of  the  broken  leg,  my 
sleeve  was  gently  pulled  by  him.  “  Nurse,” 
said  he  in  a  low  tone,  “  are  you  going  to  sit  up 
with  me  ?”  1  told  him  that  was  tlie  duty  of  the 

night-nurse,  who  would  carefully  attend  to  his 
wants  and  wishes.  “I  want  nothing,”  he 
sighed,  “but  a  little  sympathy,  and  that  1  can¬ 
not  help  fancying  you  would  afford  me.  Yon 
look  like  a  lady ;  and  thongh  you  see  me  here, 
crippled  and  ragged,  1  have  been  a  gentleman. 
Tell  me,”  continued  he,  “will  yon  write  a  letter 
for  me.  There  is  one  true  heart — yes,  one — that 
cares  for  me ;  and  if  she  could  know  my  situa¬ 
tion,  she  would  come,  I  know.”  I  asked  who 
this  was — adding  that  to-morrow  he  might  be 
well  enough  to  write  himself,  and  1  could  then 
get  him  materials  to  do  so.  He  thanked  me, 
and  said  it  was  a  young  girl  with  whom  he 
should  then  have  been  but  for  this  terrible  acci¬ 
dent.  “Oh!”  said  he,  “how  it  has  hindered 
me  from  attaining  all  that  can  make  life  endur¬ 
able  ;  and  after  all  my  sufferings  to  lie  laid  up 
here  I  1  shall  go  mad !”  1  was  obliged  to  ad¬ 
monish  him  to  keep  silence,  not  only  for  the 
fear  of  disturbing  the  other  patients,  but  also 
giving  him  a  hint  that  he  would  retard  his  own 
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tfcoven-.  Wishing  him  a  good  nig)it,  I  told  !  am  a  ricli  woman ;  and  even  if  my  lord— I 
him  we  would  converse  again  on  the  morrow,  i  mean  Robert,”  mid  she,  in  some  confusion— 
No.  64,  however,  was  not  able  to  use  his  pen  as  “  should  never  get  justice  done  him,  lmp])inpss 
I  had  anticipated,  so  that  my  services  as  umanu- 1  m.ay  still  be  ours,  though  rank  and  furtuue 
ensis  were  in  requisition;  and  1  wrote  from  j  should  be  lost.  Rut  you  have  been  so  very 
his  own  dictation  a  short  account  of  his  acci- 1  kind  that  I  do  wish — ”  again  pressing  tlie  coin 
dent  and  its  ronse<]ucnces.  When  1  had  finished,  |  into  my  band.  I  gave  a  decided  negative, 
he  managed  to  .append  the  signature,  and  I  saw  ;  “  Well,  then,”  said  she,  “  indeed  you  must 
it  was  simiily  tlie  name  of  Robert.  He  likewise  i  accept  Robert’s  confidence.  We  need  advice, 
informed  her  whom  he  addressed  that  he  had  i  and  have  scarcely  anyone  to  give  it.” 
returned  from  abroad  but  two  days,  and  declared  Promising  the  sweet  girl  that  I  would  freely 
liis  impatienectocommunieate  everything  w  hich  !  give  a  commoditv  which,  so  often  sought,  is 
had  h:i]>penpd  to  him  during  the  period  of  his  j  yet  somehow  seldom  accejited,  we  parted,  im- 
kmg  absence.  1  own  I  was  surprised  at  the  |  pressed  with  a  mutual  edteem. 
style  of  the  dictation;  fur  though  I  had  perceived  I  Sbe  came  regnlarly  afterwards  every  day, 
my  patient  to  lie  of  a  somew  hat  superior  degree, ;  having  jiroeured  a  lodging  near  the  hospital, 
yet  the  tone  of  the  letter  throughout  liclcnged  ^  Roliert’s  broken  limb  was  going  on  well ;  and 
to  a  higher  class  of  society  than  1  could  believe  '  it  was  partly  during  Susanna’s  visits,  and  jiartly 
he  moved  in.  The  letter,  by  his  dfsirc,  was  ad-  at  odd  times  when  I  could  bestow  my  leisure 
dressed  to  Susanna  Thurlstone,  at  the  Grange  on  him,  that  he  related  the  following  story  of 

Earra,  Thoniton, - shire.  Two  days  after  it  dillicultics  and  reverses  of  no  ordinary  nature. 

had  ber-n  des])atehcd,  during  the  visiting-hours,  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Ilolxrt  Stamford,  then 
Susanna  Thurlstone  presented  herself.  Instead  residing  in  the  small  country' town  of  Moss- 
of  the  comely  country  lass  whom  I  was  jme-  well  with  bis  mother,  who  passed  ns  a  w  idow, 
pare  ’  to  lead  to  the  young  man’s  sick-lied,  I  found  himself  at  her  death,  which  took  place 
beheld  a  tall,  elegant  young  woman,  whose  just  as  he  arrived  at  that  age, an orydiun,  totally 
manners  would  not  liave  disgraced  the  drawing-  unprovided  for.  On  her  deathbed,  Mrs.  Stam- 
room  of  a  duchess.  Their  meeting  was  almost  ford  had  several  confidential  interviews  with  a 
rapturous :  be  held  her  hand  to  his  heart,  then  solicitor  of  the  name  of  Barberry,  who  resided 
to  his  lips,  surveying  her  from  head  to  foot  with  in  the  town  ;  and,  committing  her  young  son 
plea-scd  and  heartfelt  delight.  She,  on  her  part,  and  some  documents  of  importance  to  his 
fell  on  her  knees  by  the  lied,  and,  pushing  the  charge,  soon  afterwards  expired, 
rough  and  straggling  hair  from  the  brown  and  After  the  funeral,  Robert  was  conveyed  by 
weather-beaten  brow,  looked  at  him  long  and  his  only  friend  to  Chillingly  Castle,  the  "stately 
silently;  then,  buiating  into  tears,  rose  and  em-  residence  of  the  carl  of  that  name,  at  this  time 
braced  him  fervently.  Delicacy  forbade  my  a  man  greatly  advanced  in  years,  llis  only- 
listening  to  their  conversation,  which  was  car- I  son,  Lord  Castlehan,  having  been  suddenly 
Tied  on  in  a  rapid  and  eager  manner — he  appa- 1  killed  while  following  the  hounds,  the  old 
rently  detailing  circumstances  to  which  she  was  nobleman  had  througli  that  melancholy  and 
a  stranger,  and  which  she  received  with  an  |  unforeseen  event  been  left  childless.  Notwith- 
ap]iraranre  of  great  delight.  The  time  arriving  standing  the  want  of  an  heir,  be  utterly  refused 
for  her  departure,  they  Ijoth  urged  me  to  tell  1  credence  to  the  claims  of  a  young  woman  in 
tliem  how  long  a  time  would  elapse  before  his  '  humble  life  who  represented  to  him  that  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital.  IVhen  I  said  1 !  deceased  son  had  privately  married  her,  and 
fearevl  more  than  a  month,  they  Ixith  hesitated  I  that  the  infant  to  which  she  was  almut  to  give 
and  turned  pale ;  but  the  beautiful  yomig  woman,  birth  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  title  and  rich 
turning  to  her  lover,  for  sueh  he  was,  stud,  “Do  I  domains  of  Cliillingly.  Refusing  sternly  to 
not  be  downcast,  my  Robert !  I  must  make  all  I  examine  her  certificate  of  m.arriage,  or  to  hear 
inquiries,  and  find  out  that  which  shall  reinstate  her  legal  claims  advanced,  pcrsistini;  that  his 
you  in  your  proper  station ;  and  oh,  how  I  son  bad  himself  testified  to  the  illicit  nature  of 
tliaukful  1  am  that  your  poor  Su.van  has  it  in  the  connexion,  he  yet  ngreed  to  allow  her  an 
her  power  to  rejiay  your  faith  and  devotion !’'  •  income  to  bring  up  and  educate  the  boy.  She, 
She  kissed  his  brow,  and  quitted  him  till  the  ‘  ]HM)r  thing !  being  quite  destitute,  was  corn- 
next  day.  Pressing  my  hand  when  she  left,  it '  pelted  to  accept  as  a  favour  that  which  she  felt 
retained  a  piece  of  gold ;  I  gently  but  finiily  to  be  her  undoubted  right ;  and,  fenring  that 
refused  it,  adding  that  her  lover  required  some  I  her  son’s  future  pros]ieets  might  lie  totally 
necessaries,  and  that  she  might  find  money'  marred  for  want  of  education,  received  the 
prove  useful.  '  Imunty,  the  greater  part  of  which  slic  applied 

“  My  dear  nurse,"  said  she  almost  gaily,  “  I  in  giving  him  one  which  was  better  stiitcd  to 
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tikat  itation  which  she  knew  was  his  in  justice,  | 
rather  thiiu  that  to  whicli  the  stern  unbelief  of 
Ikis  grandfather  condemned  liini.  Hying  lier- 
self  prenutturely,  she  eonfidt>d  her  little  sun 
and  the  proofs  of  her  nnirriHgc  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
berry;  and  he,  finding  the  old  earl  at  that 
period  (some  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
raotlier’s  jirevious  appeal)  somewhat  more  in¬ 
clined  to  examine  and  liolieve  the  truth,  at 
leugtii  suceeeileal  in  inducing  the  aged  noble¬ 
man  to  acknowledge  Robert  his  lawful  heir  sud 
grandchild,  it  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  for  the  hoy.  Mr.  Barberry  transferred 
the  few  doeument.s,  consisting  of  the  marriage- 
certificate,  that  of  Mrs.  Stamford’s,  or  rather 
Lady  Castli  bau’s  baptism,  and  a  written  pro¬ 
mise  of  marriage  from  Lord  Castleban  to  his 
future  wife,  stipulating  that  their  union  should 
not  be  reveided  during  the  lifetime  of  the  earl 
his  fatlier.  Uiice  reiugniseA,  Lord  Chillingly’s 
affection  fur  his  grandson  seemed  to  know  no 
bounds.  The  buy  had  a  ]irivate  tutor  engaged, 
and  was  indulged  in  all  the  wants  and  wishes 
he  chose  to  form.  He  grew  up,  however,  well- 
informed,  tractable,  and  fresh  and  buoyant  in 
his  disposition.  He  appeared  to  inherit  his 
father’s  taste  fur  field  spurts ;  and  when  ho 
came  of  age,  the  sole  fault,  perhaps,  perceptible 
in  him  was  an  excessive  fondness  for  these 
engrossing  pastimes.  In  affairs  of  the  heart, 
too,  he  seemed  inclined  to  follow  his  father’s 
steps.  He  attaehed  himself  to  a  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  an  opulent  farmer,  who  lived 
on  his  grandfid Iter’s  estate;  and  had  already 
made  a  sacred  ]irumise  to  her  that,  when  he 
should  succeed  to  the  earldom,  she  should 
hecome  his  conutess.  And,  truth  to  say,  the 
young  man  was  justified  in  his  affection,  even 
as  far  only  as  personal  apjiearance  could  war¬ 
rant  it.  Susanna  Thurlstone  had  Ixiauty  and 
grace  sufficient  for  a  conrt ;  this,  joined  to  an 
amiable  temper  and  great  sensibility  of  dis])oai- 
tion,  rendered  her  well  worthy  of  the  station 
which  awaited  her,  and  which  she  strove  to 
render  herself  still  more  worthy  of  by  devoting 
all  her  leisure  hours  to  study.  And  yet 
Snsauna  knew  how  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
a  farm  as  well  as  any  housewife  in  —shire. 
Left  at  an  early  age  motherless,  her  father,  a 
very  old  man,  whose  only  child  she  was,  trusted 
the  management  of  the  farm  almost  entirely  to 
her ;  and  w  hen  you  consider  that  these  praise¬ 
worthy  attributes  were  joined  to  an  intense 
devotion  to  her  young  lover,  he  can  hardly  be 
blamed  fur  appreciating  the  merits  of  this 
humble  girl  so  liighly  as  to  declare  her  his 
future  wife. 

The  only  person  who  looked  coldly  on  the 
young  heir  was  the  confidential  valet  of  Lord 


Chillingly,  a  sallow,  dark-lirowed,  unprepos 
sensing  man,  about  fivcMind-thirty.  This  per¬ 
son  had  always  been  high  in  his  lord’s  good 
graces;  still,  he  took  good  core  to  show  no 
outward  symptoms  of  ill-will,  but  always 
I  treated  the  grandson  of  Ids  master  with  the 
[  most  scrupulous  deference.  But  when  Robert 
grew  older,  and  nltimntely  became  nr()uainted 
with  Snsiuina  Thnristone,  he  inspired  a  deep 
hatred  in  this  man’s  breast.  Clarke,  for  that 
was  his  name,  had  always  in  his  ow  n  mind  de¬ 
signed  this  young  girl  for  his  ow  n  future  wife. 
True,  her  consent  had  not  even  been  aske^ 
and  she  repulsed  his  attentions  firmly  and  deci¬ 
sively  ;  but  still,  when  the  young  Lord  Castle¬ 
ban  became  her  suitor  and  her  chosen  com¬ 
panion,  all  the  malice  of  Clarke’s  nature — and 
that  was  no  little— rose  up  in  WTath  against 
him.  As  he  did  not  imagine  that  young  noble¬ 
man  intended  marriage,  he  could  not,  tlierefore, 
I  form  any  plan  oLii^iuring  him  with  the  old 
lord,  who  certainly  would  not  have  counte¬ 
nanced  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  newly- 
owmed  heir.  One  injunction  of  his  which  had 
ever  pressed  sorely  on  Holiert  was,  that  he 
should  never  name  his  mother ;  and  he,  who 
remembered,  and  had  always  dearly  loved  her, 
found  an  inexpressible  (ileasure  in  talking  of 
her  with  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  who  gained 
additional  charms  in  his  eyes  liecause  she  was 
in  the  same  station  of  life  as  the  ])arent  who 
had,  when  living,  so  tenderly  nursed  his  infant 
years.  There  was,  indeed,  a  well-spring  of  love 
in  this  young  man’s  heart,  whicli  naturally 
would  have  overflowed  towards  all  around  him  ; 
but  circumstances  ccmpidling  the  stream  to 
kcej)  within  certain  limits,  so  did  its  waters 
gush  with  redoubled  force. 

It  was  soon  after  Koliert  had  declared  his 
love  that  the  aged  Lord  Chillingly  was  attacked 
with  a  strange  and  lingering  sickness,  which, 
after  alternating  lietween  health  and  disease 
for  three  months,  terminated  fatally.  Ho 
breathed  liis  last  in  the  arms  of  his  grandson, 
having  contended  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
latter  to  send  for  a  physician  from  Loudon.  A 
man  of  fine  constitution,  and,  till  overcome 
by  the  infinnities  of  age,  of  robust  health, 
Imrd  Chillingly  to  the  last  refused  any  asais- 
tance  save  from  his  own  apothecary,  who  had 
attended  on  him  for  years,  and  who  now  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  could  not  fathom  the  earl’s 
presi'nt  illness;  licing,  however,  a  man  of 
some  talent,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  old  carl’s  constitution.  Those  in  authority 
persnailed  Roliert  that  the  consequences  of 
venturing  to  send  for  medical  aid  w  ithout  his 
grandfather’s  consent  wimld  lie  to  risk  every 
future  prosiiect.  Amougst  these  advisers. 
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none  was  so  eneivetic  as  Clarke;  and  while 
the  household,  with  its  youthful  master,  were 

Xing  their  differences  of  opinion,  the  poor 
nan  quietly  settled  the  question  by  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  matter  of  no  further  importance. 

The  last  honours  had  been  paid — in  short, 
ererything  done  to  testify  the  respect  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed — when  Mr.  Barberry 
was  snmmoned  by  the  new  earl  to  bear  his 
grandfather's  will  read.  Decorum  prevented 
the  young  man  from  visiting  her  whom  he 
longM  to  greet  as  his  countess,  and  he  passed 
a  dull  time  in  the  stately  old  mansion,  when 
his  attention  was  struck  l)y  the  extraordinary 
change  of  manner  in  Clarke  the  valet.  From 
the  obsequious  conduct  which  he  liad  always 
displayed,  sometimes  to  the  young  earl's  annoy¬ 
ance,  he  now  showed  an  independence  of  tone 
and  manner  which  convey^  anything  but 
respect.  When  he  addressed  the  new  lord  by 
his  title,  which  was  as  seldom  as  possible,  it 
was  with  an  irritating  sneer,  which  it  was 
equally  impossible  either  to  notice  or  to  dis¬ 
regard.  But  ns  Lord  Chillingly  felt  perfectly 
certain,  of  course,  of  his  own  position,  he  passed 
over  this  conduct  in  silence,  although  mentally 
determining  that  he  would  dismiss  Clarke  on 
the  frst  opportunity. 

That  opimrtunity  was  never  given.  At  the 
reading  of  the  will,  a  codicil  was  found  in 
which  the  testator,  declaring  his  opinion  and 
deep  conviction  that  his  grandson  llobert  had 
not  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  avowing 
his  indignation  at  the  deception  which  he 
therein  affirmed  had  been  put  upon  him,  he 
declared  that  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
Robert’s  birth  was  prior  to  that  of  the  marriage. 
It  further  stated  that  he  had  deferred  exposing 
the  discovery  of  this  glaring  discrepancy  till 
after  his  death,  os  he  believed  Robert  to  have 
been  innocent  of  the  deception  ;  his  youth  at 
the  time  of  his  mother’s  death  precluding  the 
idea  of  his  collusion.  The  general  amazement 
at  this  extraordinary  codicil  was  great,  including 
the  late  earl's  own  solicitor,  who  had  himself 
drawn  op  the  former  will  in  Robert’s  favour, 
and  who  was  astonished  and  displeased  at  this 
codicil  having  been  executed  without  his  aid 
or  knowledge.  But  Clarke  said  that  his  lord 
had  altered  the  will  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death;  and  that  Mr.  Lawson,  the  solicitor, 
being  out  of  town,  it  was  impossible  to  wait  fur 
his  return.  Clarke  added  that  himself,  and 
the  butler,  who  had  been  a  favourite  servant  of 
the  earl’s,  had  witnessed  the  signing  of  the 
codicil — a  gratuitous  acknowledgment,  since 
their  signatures  sufficiently  proved  that  fact — 
“  and  that  he  trusted,  as  they  were  both  old 
and  faithful  servants,  that  tlieir  honesty  was 


not  to  be  called  in  question.”  No  one  knew 
precisely  wbat  to  think ;  but  there  was  the 
will — no  one  could  doubt  it  was  the  earl’s 
handwriting,  and  more  narticularly  as  he  wrote 
a  very  peculiar  hand.  Mr.  Barberry,  however, 
openly  protested  against  the  codicil — declaring 
his  belief  that  it  was  not  genuine,  and  further 
insisting  that  all  doubts  could  be  resolved  by 
application  to  the  church  at  which  Robert  had 
b^n  christened,  and  his  father  and  mother 
married.  This — being  distant  about  twenty 
miles — was  accordingly  done ;  but,  to  tbe  utter 
consternation  of  Robert  and  his  friend,  the 
leaves  of  both  registries  containing  the  entries 
had  been  tom  out — thus  affording  good  proof 
that  Robert  was  the  victim  of  some  deadly  and 
determined  enemy.  The  clergyman  who  had 
married  Lord  and  Lady  Castleban  had  been 
deceased  about  two  years.  The  clerk  who 
alone  witnessed  the  marriage  had  emigrated ; 
and  thus  any  information  of  legal  or  prac¬ 
ticable  value  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at. 
The  dates  on  both  certificates,  it  was  plain, 
most  have  been  altered,  and  that,  too,  by  no 
inexpert  hand — for  not  the  least  sign  of  erasure 
or  blur  ap])eared ;  and,  therefore,  it  seemed 
too  probable  that  the  late  earl  had  really 
executed  this  codicil  with  his  own  hand. 

Tlic  heir-at-law  now  gave  notice  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  assume  the  title  and  estates  of 
Chillingly,  which  last  had  been  willed  to  him 
in  the  latest  settlement  of  old  Lord  Chillingly. 
So  poor  Kol)ert,  thrown  from  his  high  station, 
unable  to  refute  these  aspersions,  or  to  clear  his 
mother’s  fame  and  his  own  birth,  took  refuge 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Bnrlierry.  But  still  worse 
misfortunes  had  to  be  liomc  by  the  heretofore 
favourite  of  fortune.  Three  days  after  this 
discovery.  Chillingly  Castle  was  burglariously 
entered — the  late  earl’s  escritoir  broken  into ; 
and  when  the  officers  arrived  to  make  an 
inspection,  it  was  discovered  that  some  valuable 
family  jewels  had  Iteen  abstracted,  as  well  as  a 
large  sum  in  gold.  All  the  senants  at  the 
Castle  were  strictly  searched,  and  suspiciou 
was  directed  to  the  late  heir.  Armed  with  a 
search-warrant,  the  officers  visited  Mr.  Bar¬ 
berry’s  house;  and  there,  concealed  in  the 
garden,  was  found  the  missing  prujmrty, 
wrapp<>d  in  a  handkerchief  marked  with  Ro¬ 
bert’s  late  title  and  initials. 

This  unfortunate  young  man  was  bailed 
with  difficulty  by  Mr.  Barberry.  His  trial 
took  place  six  weeks  after;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  efforts  of  the  excellent  counsel 
with  miich  his  friend  had  taken  care  to 
rovide  him,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  oon- 
emned  to  seven  years’  transportation.  I  need 
not  describe  the  effects  of  this  blow  on  the 
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unltappy  youth,  not  merely  ruined  in  worldly  ^  sinking  fast — she  cheered,  consoled,  supported, 
fortune,  W  now  disnaced  and  a  felon.  And  i  and  saved  him  from  utter  des^r. 

Susanna,  did  she  forsake  the  lover  of  her  ^  Such  good  things  can  one  loving  heart,  firm 

choice  when  poor  and  disgraced?  No!  she  in  its  own  truth  and  purity,  do  for  another! 

seemed  to  cling  to  him  more  closely  than  ever,  j  These  young  creatures,  conversing  in  a  prison. 
Now,  indeed,  she  dared  to  own  her  love,  and  ;  surrounded  by  crime  and  its  fool  attnbutes, 

to  glory  in  it ;  before,  it  was  secret  and  un- !  created,  bv  the  holiness  of  their  love  and  faith 

knowTi.  Dependent  on  herself  alone — for  her  in  each  other,  a  moral  atmosphere  as  different 
old  father  was  in  his  second  childhood,  and '  from  the  one  by  which  they  were  snrrounded 
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as  heaven  itself  is  distinct  from  the  rei^ions  of  i 
woe.  Still,  even  her  devotion  was  unable  to  , 
save  her  lover  from  the  shameful  course  of  the 
law — from  tlie  convict’s  dress,  from  the  felon’s  , 
cli.iiu,  and  their  still  more  odious  fcllowshiji ;  : 
their  sole  eousulation  Iieing  that,  in  seven  '■ 
years,  they  mi(^ht  meet  ajjaiii.  If  they  were  ' 
true  only  to  themselves,  they  were  at  least ! 
pennitted  to  live  for  each  other.  But  who  | 
dares  to  look  forw.ird  to  seven  ye^irs  hence?  ' 
In  presuming  to  reckon  on  the  future,  the  | 
feeble  heart  llutters  between  its  dread  of  slww-  i 
ing  want  of  faith  in  Him  “  who  cares  even 
for  the  sparrow  that  falls,”  and  its  terror  lest 
it  should  be  guilty  of  presumption  in  reekon- 
iug  on  life  and  health  (those  uncertain  bless¬ 
ings)  for  such  a  lapse  of  time.  Then,  oh,  how 
hard  tliat  he,  wsed  to  every  luxury,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  free  air,  the  eliase,  an.I  all  inspiring 
country  sports,  should  now  be  held  iu  bondage 
as  a  miserable  criminal — the  forced  companion 
of  wretches,  most  of  whom  were  beyond  all 
hope  of  reform  !  Well,  poor  fellow !  might  his 
young  face  hxrk  pallid  and  careworn  at  the 
end  of  those  seven  years !  Thev  parted,  firm 
only  in  hope.  Tire  voyi^,  Irowever,  was 
llobert’s  greatest  trial ;  but  time  went  on,  and 
even  that  aud  its  horrors  were  forgotten. 
His  mild  and  peaceable  demeanour  gained  him 
friends  in  his  captivity — amongst  those,  too, 
who  had  )iower  to  lighten  it.  After  a  short  j 
probation,  he  was  allowed  to  work  for  his  own  | 
l)enefit;  and,  to  shorten  this  narration,  he  | 
contrived,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  on  1 
regaining  his  freedom,  to  have  a  sutlicient  sum  | 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  | 

Previous  to  his  departure,  he  went  up  the 
country  many  miles  distant  from  the  settlement  1 
where  be  had  been  employed,  to  visit  a  medical  { 
man  who  had  been  rxceediugiy  kind  to  him. 
lieturning,  after  a  few  days,  ^ui  this  visit, 
as  he  wended  bis  way  through  the  solitary 
bush,  not  at  that  time  enlivened  by  the  “dig¬ 
gings,”  liis  atteutioii  was  attracted  by  the 
groans  of  a  human  being  at  some  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  so-railed  road. 

It  was  not  in  lloberl’s  nature  to  pass  by 
distress  of  any  kind;  he  therefore  went  to  llie 
groaning  heap,  and  beheld  a  poor,  famished, 
ragged  wretch,  w  ho  had  evidently  escaja'il  into 
the  bush,  and  had  at  last  fallen,  t’oe  vietim  of 
his  fears  and  privations.  Having  a  small  flask 
of  spirits,  Robert  revived  the  fainting  creature, 
and,  after  some  little  time,  recognised,  to  his 
own  great  astonishment,  in  the  pinched  and 
wan  features  before  him,  the  very  man  who 
had  been  the  butler  at  Chillingly  Castle,  when 
^bert  had  himself  held  title  and  station  there. 
8toange,  was  it  not,  that  meeting  P  The  petted 


heir  now  a  toilsome  and  weather-beaten  wan¬ 
derer,  and  the  gross  and  pampered  menial 
transformed  into  that  thing  of  fear  and  miser/ 
— an  inexpert,  eow.ardly  bushranger!  The 
cliaiices  of  this  life  of  ours  have  seldom  shown 
a  more  extraordinary  reverse ;  but  our  Robert 
only  saw  in  this  man,  perhaps,  one  who  hmi 
been,  like  himself,  the  vietim  of  adverse  and 
unforeseen  circumstances.  IVlicn  the  dying 
wretcli  had,  liowcvcr,  recognised  him,  he 
clasped  his  brown,  skeleton-looking  hands,  and 
thanked  Qod  that  he  was  permitted  to  perform 
one  act  of  justice  ere  Death,  which  lie  fell 
approach  with  rapid  strides,  should  claim 
him  for  his  prey. 

“  Sec !”  said  tlie  poor  dying  sinner,  “  tha 
hand  of  One  who  leads  the  munlerer  and  false 
servant  slowly  but  surely  to  ju.sticc !  Had 
nut  tliat  villain  induced  me  to  share  in  bis 
crimes  which,  leas  fortunate  than  himself,  at 
last  have  brought  me  here,  1  should  not  now 
be  able  to  bear  testimony  against  him.  Ob, 
forgive,  my  poor  young  lord,  ray  share  in  the 
base  conspiracy  against  you  T’ 

“Speak,”  said  the  agitated  Robcrl ;  “speak, 
man !  my  fate  haugs  on  your  lips.  Wiiu  was 
]  my  enemy  P” 

I  “  Clarke,”  said  the  almost  exhausted  culprit ; 

'  “he  hated  you.  When  a  boy,  he  f.iueied  you 
his  rival  with  your  grandfatlier ;  as  a  man, 
he  knew  you  to  bo  his  rival  with  the  girl  he 
hud  swoni  to  make  his  own.  But  the  worst 
remains  to  be  told — your  grandfather  died  by 
poisen.” 

“  Tuison  ?”  said  the  horrified  Robert. 

“  Slow  poison,”  replied  the  wretch.  “And 
had  it  b«^n  discovered,  suspicion  would  have 
fallen  on  you — cverjlliiug  was  arrayed  for  it. 
Clarke  likewise  erased  the  dates  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  by  a  dtemioal  process  so  complete  that 
I  Bone  could  have  detected  tlie  fraud.  The 
[leaves  from  the  registers  he  procured  by 
I  bribing  the  sexton,  who  was  a  relation  of  his 
I  «wn,  to  let  him  into  the  ehureb  at  dead  of  the 
I  night.  He  and  myself  committed  the  robliery 
I  on  the  eseritoir,  and  we  planted  the  produce 
i  in  Mr.  Barberry’s  garden,  whieli  was  quite 
I  easy  of  access,  being  divided  from  the  open 
I  fields  only  by  a  low  wall.  The  codicil,  also, 
\  was  forged ;  Clarke  having  originally  been  in 
i  a  lawyer’s  office,  bis  ex'iui.sitc  skill  in  eonnter- 
feiting  handwriting  rendered  this  an  easy  task 
to  him,  or  otherwise  my  lord’s  hand  w.as  of  so 
lieeuliar  a  elmracter  that  few  else  could  have 
achieved  the  imitation.  It  so  chanced,”  pur¬ 
sued  the  exhausted  desperado,  “that  some 
peculations  I  indulged  in  had  been  discovered 
by  liim ;  hence  1  was  completely  in  his  power. 
11a!  ha!  death  at  least  brings  this  conso- 
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latioa — he  is  now  in  tnine.  My  life  is  almost  I  present ;  for  Susanna  nnil  he  hiil  written  to 
at  its  last  ebb;  pet  me  only  to  the  nearest  caeli  oilier  at  every  opportunity  wbieh  pre¬ 
town.  i)o  not  let  me  lie  here,  a  prey  to  the  senteil  itself.  Her  last  letter  bad  neiju  iintcd 
wild  dop  and  still  wilder  native,  "raia'  me  to  him  tlnit  she  was  now  an  orphan,  and  heiress, 
a  inapistrate ;  and,  if  my  strcnptb  bolds  so  far,  ;  by  I  lie  death  of  an  old  aunt  and  her  fathe.r’s, 
I  will  sipn  this  confession  of  mine.  Clarke  i  lo  a  eoiisiderable  income.  “  So  come,  dear 
now  keeps  a  piiblie-house  in  a  low  part  of  I  lloberl,  to  the  Oraiipe,  directly  you  arc  free; 
Wappinp;  he  has  married,  and  has  one  or  two  |  or,  if  you  do  nut  like  to  slay  tli  Te,  we  will  sell 
children.  He  had,  1  know,  the  registers  wbieh  j  it,  and  eoramence  life  afresh  in  some  happier 
he  tore  from  the  eliureh  books  in  his  |K>ssessiun  1  spot.  You  onee  oft'ered  me  yoiir  aplenditl 
at  the  time  when  1  was  convicted  for  stealinp  I  home ;  how  happy  am  I  that  I  can  now  ask 
some  jewels  in  a  Kcntlcmaii’s  house  in  whose  ■  you  to  shar.i  my  comfortable  one !  ily  Robert 
service  I  liveil  after  you  left  the  i-ountry.  1  I  will  not  think,  1  hope,  his  yiisan  :i  hold  and 
had  often  urped  him  to  destroy  them;  bul,  I  forward  pirl  thus  to  otfer  herself  to  his  ac- 
unaccouiitably  enough,  ho  seemed  not  to  wish  I  ceplanec — he  will  only  tee  that  otir  cireum- 


to  do  so. 

Here  the  unhappy  felon  paused,  breathless 
and  faiut ;  and  dlolierl,  who  felt  the  strong 
necessity  there  was  for  couveyiiip  him  to  the 
town,  and  of  obtaining  a  euiifessioii  in  regular 
form,  began  to  consider  how  he  should  get  him 
thither.  In  atler-limes,  when  lloljcrt  was 
relating  this  tiurible  journey  aeror.s  I  lie  bush, 
with  a  dying  man  on  his  shoulders,  susitiined 
every  ten  minutes  by  ap)ilving  the  ilask  to  his 
white  lips,  he  used  to  declare  that  all  he  had 
gone  through  was  nothing  to  the  agony  he 
endured  lest  the  jwor  wretch  should  expire  ere 
he  got  the  deposition.  At  last,  when  lattli 
Itearer  and  burden  were  nearly  spent,  he  gained 
the  assistance  of  sumo  shepherds,  who,  forming 
a  sort  of  rude  hurdle,  bore  him,  at  hist,  to  the 
town,  tdivc,  and  able  lo  repeat  liis  story  in  the  | 
fonn  of  a  deposition;  and  it  was  just  signed 
when,  internal  hiemorrhago  taking  place  from  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  a  eonlliet 
with  one  of  the  aborigines,  he  expired  quietly  ; 
Itobert  praying  fervently  by  his  side  as  the 
loiuled  and  guilty  spirit  passed  away. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  the  Evil  Spirit 
rewards  his  devotees  with :  it  did  not  aiipee.r 
that  cither  Clarko  or  his  confederate  had 
reaped  much  benelit  from  their  carc.ir  of  crime. 
On  the  part  of  the  one,  revenge  was  the 
primary  cause  of  all  this  gnilt;  on  the  other, 
one  false  step  plunged  him  into  untold  fathoms 
of  sin.  i'uil  <if  hope,  llobert  now  I'tok  an 
early  opiKirtnnity  of  departing  for  UuglanJ, 
bearing  with  him  written  testimonials  of 
character  and  esteem  from  all  who  htid  eiii- 
ployed  him  or  observed  his  conduct ;  and, 
after  a  reasonably  prosperous  voyage,  our  earl 
arrived  in  his  native  bmd— something  altered, 
’tis  true,  from  the  youth  who  had  been  torn 
from  it  in  chains  and  di.-^grace,  but  still, 
though  clad  in  a  hoimdy  .and  worn  dress,  a  free 
man,  and  a  man  full  of  hope  for  the  future, 
and  relying  fervently  in  the  truth  of  the 


stances  tire  not  those  of  ]ieoplc  who  can  alford 
to  indulge  in  the  eerenioiiies  of  life;  our  lot 
has  been  to  prove  its  hard  realities.”  So 
wrote  this  faithful  girl ;  ami  this  precious 
letter,  the  trc.osurod  deposition,  and  his  testi¬ 
monials,  were  *carefully  secured  round  his 
waist  in  an  oilskin  bell,  whicli  he  v.oulil 
scarce  allow  me  to  remove  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  the  hospital;  and  when  at 
length  he  did  consent,  wrajiping  it  round  and 
round  his  wrist,  that  it  might  still  be  close 
to  him. 

On  his  arrival,  Robert  had  not  much  cash 
lefi,  but  he  had  enough  to  clothe  himself 
respectably,  and  to  take  bim  down  to  Chil- 
lin  ,'lv — there  to  press  her  once  more  to  his 
heart,  confide  his  adventures  to  her  faithful 
car,  and  to  advise  with  her  and  bis  good 
friend  Mr.  Barberry,  who  was  still  alive, 
vvh  it  next  should  be  done. 

It  was  when  walking  along  the  City, 
reflecting  to  what  chea))  tailor's  he  should 
prowed  to  make  his  Inmible  purchases,  and 
remove,  as  far  us  he  could,  all  traces  of  the 
returned  convict,  when,  suddenly  looking  up, 
he  iierceived  Clarke — yes,  (,'!arke  himself! — 
bloated  and  puli'y,  and  liKiking  like  a  man  afraid 
of  his  own  shadow.  Whether  he  had  likewise 
I  seen  Robert,  the  latter  stopiied  not  lo  reflect ; 

I  but,  .starting  olf  in  violent  pursuit — his  hands 
I  still  in  liis  pockets — he  ran  nitli  the  intention 
of  pursuing  him  to  his  own  home — a  not  veiy 
wise  determination  on  the  part  of  Robert,  and 
I  one  which,  though  cut  short  in  an  uuexiicctcd 
1  and  painful  mannc!',  ultimately  proved  his 
I  greatest  safegaard.  Bid  vve  but  know  what 
\  hopes  and  prospects  a  ))iece  of  orange-peel  may 
I  interfere  with,  perhaps  we  might  be  taught  to 
I  care  a  little  mora  how  and  where  we  throw  it. 
lie  slipited  down,  fell  into  the  basement  of  a 
warehouse,  and  recovered  his  stunned  con- 
•  sciousness  only  to  feel  that  motion  was  impos¬ 
sible  then,  if,  indeed,  it  would  ever  be  in  his 
jiower  to  move  his  free  limbs  again.  From 
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that  cellar  be  was  conveyed  by  some  humane 
people  to - Hospital. 

I  have  told  you  how  his  dear  Susanna  visited 
liim  ;  and  I  must  now  continue  his  strange  his¬ 
tory  after  the  period  when  I  first  knew  him. 
Mr.  Barberry  came  up  shortly  after  Miss  Tliurl- 
stone,  and  was  dcliirhted  w  ith  the  iutelli^nce 
that  his  own  surmises  had  been  correct ;  not 
that  he  had  ever  known  on  whom  to  fix  the 
guilt,  hut  that  it  rested  somewhere  he  had  felt 
most  certain.  The  most  im|)ortant  |)oint  was 
now  to  ascertain  if  Clarke  had  still  got  the 
leaves  of  the  registers  in  his  jwsseasion ;  or 
otherwise,  although  the  depositions  of  Bailing, 
the  ex-butler,  might  suffice  to  convict  him  of 
murder,  rohltery,  and  conspiracy,  it  would 
leave  Robert  still  iu  an  awkward  position  with 
regard  to  his  earldom,  w  hich  of  course  he  could 
not  claim  unless  the  missing  documents  were 
safe.  That  Clarke  should  have  presen  ed  these 
seemed  next  to  impossible ;  for  why  he  should 
keep  for  one  moment  that  whieh  would  lie  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  against  himself  would  appear 
truly  uuarcountablr.  But  this  action,  seem- 
injly  so  contradictory,  received  afterwards  an 
explanation.  Few  men,  indeed,  do  such 
hazardous  things  without  a  rca.son ;  and 
though  the  secret  springs  which  pull  the  puppet 
he  coneealed,  rest  assured  they  are  there — 
working,  though  hidden  from  the  general  eye. 
As  Mr.  Barlicrry  was  a  country  practitioner, 
and  unused  to  the  intricacies  of  criminal  law, 
he  procured  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  who 
had  a  high  re|>utat.iun  for  being  able  to  sift 
the  most  mysterious  points  and  liearings  of 
criminal  trials.  This  Mr.  Fretly  (a  short,  thin 
man,  with  a  iicculiarly  sharp  expression  of  face), 
after  being  made  perfectly  master  of  the  case 
in  all  its  different  points  of  view,  came  to  the 
decision  tliat  only  by  outwitting  the  enemy 
could  it  be  ascertained  if  be  still  had  the  regis¬ 
ters.  After  much  consultation  and  several  pro¬ 
positions,  each  one  being  rejected  by  the  shar)) 
lawyer,  one  was  hit  on  which,  though  Robert 
vehemently  protested  it  should  not  lie  carried 
out,  if  a  throne  instead  of  an  earldom  were  at 
stake,  and  w  hich  I  thought  imprudent,  and  Mr. 
Barberry  caUed  dangerous,  at  length  was  ac¬ 
tually  carried  by  a  minority  of  two  against  three 
— a  paradox,  seemingly ;  hut  when  you  throw 
into  the  deficiency  a  woman’s  coaxing  smiles,  aud 
an  acute  lawyer’s  iron  will,  you  will  allow  there 
were  formidable  odds  to  contend  against.  So 
Susanna’s  assistance  was  accepted,  nut  without 
much  grumbling ;  and  when  we  saw  her  dis¬ 
guised  so  that  recognition  was  impossible — a 
nev  fillet  concealing  her  brown  hair,  spectacles 
hiding  her  bright  eyes  and  their  long  lashes, 
and  an  elderly  woman’s  bonnet  and  grey  cloak 


— she  looking  a  respectable  female  in  search  of 
a  nurse’s  place — we  laughed  with  delight. 
Thus  equipped,  she  prepared  to  set  out,  iu 
quest  of  Clarke’s  house,  in  Wapping;  the 
address  of  which  Robert  had  got  but  vaguely 
from  Bailing.  Mr.  Barberry,  attired  as  a  decent 
countryman,  the  husband  of  the  supposed  nurse, 
attended  to  protect  the  intrepid  girl  against  any 
dangers  which,  in  that  not  very  reputable 
neighlmurhood,  she  might  have  to  encounter. 
In  high  spirits  at  their  successful  “  make-up,” 
our  adventurers  prepared  to  depart ;  first  lieg- 
ging  Robert  patiently  to  bear  Susanna’s  pro¬ 
longed  alisence,  should  she  find  it  necessary. 
Whnt  her  actual  schemes  might  be,  she 
declared  could  only  be  determined  by  cif- 
cumstances ;  and  so,  but  with  great  reluctance, 
her  lover  allowed  her  to  go  forth,  with  his  old 
and  attached  friend. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  in  Wapping  to  find 
out  Clarke’s  house ;  indeed,  so  fearful  were 
they  that  he  might  have  seen  and  recognised 
Roljert,  that  it  seemed  but  a  chance  that  he 
had  not  already  given  them  the  sliii.  Still, 
they  knew  that  the  man  W'as  totally  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  their  reij  knowledge  ;  therefore, 
to  have  given  up  his  business  and  go  away 
merely  at  the  sight  of  one  whom  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  could  injure  him  would  have 
been  absurd  ;  indeed,  it  w  as  chiefly  on  Clarke’s 
utter  ignorauee  of  what  had  transpired  from 
his  aecomplice  that  laird  Chillingly’s  hopes  of 
success  were  founded.  Luckily,  a  clue  to  the 
sign  of  Clarke’s  house  had  lieen  furnished  by 
Bailing;  and,  therefore,  after  many  perambu¬ 
lations  amongst  Blue  Boars,  Rising  Suns, 
Green  Dragons,  aud  other  unaccountable  de¬ 
nominations,  they  at  last  alighted  ou  a  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England ;  and,  to  their  great  joy,  the 
name  of  Clarke  was  in  large  gold  letters  on  a 
red  ground  over  the  door.  Now  that  the  goal 
was  reached,  Susanna’a  heart  lx*at  a  little  faster ; 
but  she  firmly  resolved  not  to  quail  when  that 
her  greatest  need  for  heroism  had  arrived. 
They  trudged  into  the  house,  therefore ;  and, 
assuming  a  countrified  manner,  called  for  some 
bread  and  cheese  and  ale  at  the  bar.  AMiile  so 
employed,  Susanna  nudged  her  sup]M>sed  hus¬ 
band’s  arm.  Clarke  himself  had  entered  the 
bar ;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  he  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  that  apiicnrance  of  decent  gravity 
which,  as  a  “  gentlei:.  m’s  gentleman,”  had  ren¬ 
dered  his  outward  manner  but  little  inferior  to 
his  master’s.  His  dress  was  dirty  and  slovenly ; 
and  as  he  c<ame  into  the  bar,  he  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  and,  filling  himself  a  large  glass  of  brandy, 
drank  it  off.  Just  then  an  over-dressed,  tawdry 
woman  entered,  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms, 
and  another  dragging  by  her  dress.  Uttering 
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an  expression  of  fierce  anger,  slie  pushed  the 
poor  child  away  from  her,  giving  it  a  slap,  and 
thereupon  the  infant  in  her  anus  set  up  a  loud 
scream. 

“  Confound  the  brats !”  said  Clarke,  taking 
up  a  pipe  and  Ix'ginning  to  smoke ;  “  take  them 
out  of  the  bar.  D’ye  want  to  drive  idl  the 
custom  from  the  house  with  their  cursed  squall- 
ing?” 

“  How  can  I  help  it  ?”  said  his  wife  ;  “  the 
girl  who  nnrseil  them  is  gone,  and  where  I  am 
to  get  another  I  don’t  know.” 

Susanna’s  cheek  flushed ;  she  had  had  her 
eae.  With  pleasure  she  perceived  that  Clarke 
looked  on  them  without  suspicion ;  and,  putting 
down  her  hreiul  and  cheese,  she  asked  Mrs. 
Clarke  with  a  courte.sy  if  they  idcascd  to  want 
a  nur.se.  She  had  hei  n  used  to  children,  she 
said,  and  would  come  for  very  little  wages,  as 
she  and  her  good  ntan  were  strangers  in  lamdon, 
and  must  get  something  to  do,  or  they  would 
starve. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  (Marke 
doubtfully.  “  I  only  want  a  girl,  not  an  elderly 
person  like  you ;  hut  if  you  wouldn’t  miud 
taking  what  we  could  give,  and  could  bring  a 
char.-w;ter — ” 

Here  Susfinna  was  made  aware  by  sundry 
twitchings  that  Mr.  Barberry  would  opjtose 
the  plan  ;  so,  briskly  answering  that  she  had 
never  been  in  service  before,  but  had  seen  bet¬ 
ter  days,  she  ineveutid  the  interposition  which 
she  saw  that  geuileiuan  was  ])rcparing  to  make, 
and,  pinching  his  arm  till  he  turned  nearly 
puride  with  the  cll'ort  to  suppre.ss  his  i)Biu,  she 
at  length  eirectually  silenced  him.  Clarke 
roughly  told  his  wife  to  have  the  woman,  and 
to  send  tlie  brats  out  of  the  way  ;  so  she  pro- 
reeded  to  make  terms  w  ith  Susanna,  who,  you 
are  sure,  did  not  stand  iniieh  about  wages,  and 
to  iisk  her  if  she  would  come  directly. 

“  Certaiuly  she  woidd,”  Susanna  replied,  “  and 
Ite  very  glad  to  do  it ;  but  she  must  first  speak 
to  her  good  man,  and  tell  him  to  bring  her  box, 
while  he  saw  and  got  a  room.”  To  this  the 
'nnd'ady  .assenting,  Susanna  ordered  another 
liint  ot  ale,  and  jiroceedcd  with  her  supposed 
“good  man”  into  the  common  room,  where, 
rapidly  explaining  to  Mr.  Barberry  her  ]dnn — 
which  w.as,  to  find  out  where  Clarke  kept  his 
uapers,  and  to  search  for  them— she  directed 
him  to  bring  her  a  change  of  linen,  and  in  the 
buiulie  to  place  some  implements  wherewith,  if 
necessary,  to  pick  the  lock  of  a  desk  or  door,  ns 
the  Ciise  might  lx*.  The  old  man  was  loth  to 
leave  her  in  this  nest  of  the  enemy ;  hut  her 
energetic  words  and  manner  so  prevailed,  that 
Ise  could  only  press  her  hand  and  promise  to 
do  all  she  reipiind,  via.,  to  come  in  the  evening, 
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and  bring  what  she  wanted — she,  on  her  part, 
promising  to  write  at  intervals,  if  she  could 
post  her  own  letters.  How  long  her  jdan  might 
take,  or  when  she  would  be  able  to  gain  a  full 
assurance  that  the  papers  were  either  safe  or 
destroyed,  she  could  not,  of  course,  tell,  but 
assured  her  faithful  ally  that  she  would  lose  no 
time  which  she  could  with  s.afety  employ ;  and 
with  this  assurance,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
her. 

Susanna  now  entered  on  her  new  duties ; 
an<l,  to  her  great  sjitisfaction,  was  taken  to  a 
room  adjoining  that  of  the  landlord  and  laud- 
lady.  This  room  was  called  the  nursery ;  it 
opened  into  the  Clarkes’  bedroom,  and  the 
wide  chink  between  the  hinges  gave  good  pro¬ 
mise  that  a  spy  could  witness  e.ll  that  trans¬ 
pired  in  it.  Susiuina  had  a  firm  determination 
to  keep  her  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  Mr. 
Barberry  came  i|^  the  evening  w ith  a  small  Imx, 
wherein,  to  her  great  joy,  she  found  all  she  re- 
i|nired  to  carry  out  her  daring  scheme.  Not 
luueh  aecustoincd  to  children,  she  found  her 
duties  rather  troublesome  ;  but  she  was  Iclt  a 
great  deal  to  herself,  and  she  contrived  to  be 
more  so  by  volunteering  ne.xt  day  to  dust  and 
keep  clean  her  own  room  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Clarke’s,  to  which  ])mposition  that  gaudy  lady 
cheerfully  agreed,  adding  that,  if  she  had  her 
will,  the  housemaid  should  never  come  into  her 
rootn  at  all,  for  that  the  hussies  only  tried  on 
her  cajis  and  gowns,  and  took  patterns  of  her 
favourite  finery.  “  Now,  you,”  said  she,  look¬ 
ing  contemptuously  on  the  mob  ciip  and  close 
gown  of  Susanna,  “of  course,  never  wear  those 
things  ;  so  that  1  can  trust  you." 

Stilt  a  week  [lassied  away  liefore  the  brave  girl 
could  gain  the  slightest  clue,  or  form  an  idea  of 
where  Clarke  kept  his  itapers  ;  often  and  often 
her  eyes  ached  with  sttiriug  through  the  chink 
vvliilst  he  made  up  his  accounts,  but  something 
always  oecurretl  that  she  was  called  or  prevented 
from  seeing  where  he  deimsitcd  them.  At  last, 
she  saw  him  one  d.ay  take  a  smtdl  bag  from  an 
(dd  bureau — the  bag  was  of  wash-leather,  and 
fastened  with  a  button — out  of  this  he  took 
some  pa|>crs;  and  Susanna,  from  her  imrthole, 
seeing  him  lock  the  dtatr  previously  to  perusing 
them,  with  str.aincd  eyes,  and  eager  expectation, 
stood  breathless  from  excitement.  She  per¬ 
ceived  two  long  p;igcs  of  written  matter,  and, 
transported  with  joy,  judged  they  were  the 
missing  registers — there  was  also  a  letter. 
After  reading  them  once  or  twice,  Clarke  rose, 
opened  the  bureau,  but  Susanna,  to  her  great 
vexation,  could  not  see  where  he  had  put  them, 
except  that  it  was  certainly  in  the  interior. 
The  yoaugest  child  hcix!  Iiegan  to  cry,  and  she 
was  forced  to  attend  to  it  and  leave  her  scrutiny, 
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resolving  as  sj)ecdily  as  possible  to  master  the 
secret  and  gain  the  prize. 

S!ic  hud  no  op{xirtunity  tliat  day ;  but  on  the 
next,  to  her  delight,  some  races  a  lew  miles  out 
of  town  were  to  take  place,  to  which  Clarke 
and  his  wife  departed  early  in  the  morning, 
leaving  the  children  with  her,  and  receiving 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  commands  to  clean  out  both  the 
rooms  upstairs.  She  saw  them  ascend  the 
chaise  and  depart;  and  then,  trcmhling  in  every 
limb  with  excitement,  she  proceeded  to  carry 
water  and  hrushes  upstairs,  telling  the  house¬ 
maid  that  she  was  going  to  have  a  thorough 
cleaning.  Her  first  care  was  to  get  Imth  the 
children  to  sleep — a  hard  matter  to  accomplish  ; 
hut  as  she  knew  iier  task  must  speedily  l)c  per¬ 
formed,  and  that,  if  successful,  she  herself  must 
ho  out  of  the  house  and  safe  from  ))ursuit  by 
noon,  she  set  almnt  it  in  earnest,  and,  in  the 
course  ot  an  hour,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Iioth  the  children  in  a  ])rof(>und  slumber — she 
having  puriKrsely  woke  them  early  thr.t  morn¬ 
ing.  Tlien  she  went  into  Clarke’s  Ix-droom, 
and,  first  locking  the  door,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  fen'cntly  lasought  the  aid  of  that 
Providence  in  whom  alone  she  knew  she  could 
trust.  Then,  firm  of  purj)Ose,  and  with  her 
energies  hraced  up,  she  jiroeeeded  to  examine 
the  bureau  ;  it  was  of  solid  oak,  and  l.'onud 
with  brass  girths.  How  she  blessed  the  fore¬ 
thought  which  had  furnished  her  with  the  pick¬ 
lock  and  instruments!  IVith  much  dilllcully 
(her  unaccustomed  hands  Ia>ing  awkward  at  the 
work)  she  succeeded  in  j}ieking  the  hah  in 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  her  diflleulties 
commenced.  There  were  to  many  concealed 
springs  in  this  bureau  that,  hut  for  her  eertedn 
knowledge  that  the  papers  were  there,  her  hand 
and  heart  would  havi-  both  failed  her.  Once  or 
twice,  the  thought  that  Chirke  might  return 
suddenly  atid  surprise  her  causerl  even  her 
dauntless  and  hop<‘ful  spirit  to  (piail— and  once, 
on  perceiving  a  large  shallow  darken  the  room, 
she  exi>erienced  an  extasy  of  fear;  hut  the 
shadow  proving  to  he  only  a  volume  of  smoke 
lionring  from  one  of  the  large  factories  which 
bonnded  the  ba<'k  part  of  Clarke's  house,  she 
took  courage,  laughed  at  herself,  thought  of  the 
weak  and  helpless  invalid  on  his  hospitid  jitdlet, 
und  finally  set  herself  to  work  with  renewed 
vigour.  Still  she  could  find  no  papers.  At 
last,  almost  in  dcsjiair,  she  jierccivcd  a  small 
brass  circle — it  was  her  last  resource.  It  looked 
ns  if  it  was  merely  ornamental ;  hut  applying  a 
penknife,  a  flattened  handle  jiulleil  out  of  the  I 
circle,  and,  bringing  it  towanls  her,  a  draw  er  slid  j 
out,  and  oil,  joy  1  tlierc  was  the  precious  hag  of  I 
wash-lc.ather  1  To  draw  it  out,  to  examine  it,  to  ' 
look  at  the  papers  it  contained,  to  sec  at  a ' 


glance  that  the  registerswere  there, the  promise 
of  marriage,  the  marriage-certificate  of  Lady 
Castlehan,  was  the  work  of  an  eager  but  happy 
moment — a  moment  of  rapture,  but  rapture  not 
to  lie  safely  indulged.  Restraining  her  excite¬ 
ment,  she  re|ilaecd  the  bureau  exactly  as  she 
found  it ;  and  then,  putting  the  precious  bag  in 
her  Ixisom,  she  resolved  to  part  with  it  only 
with  her  life.  Treading  softly,  for  fear  of 
awaking  the  childi-en,  which  would  have  detained 
her,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and,  taking 
her  little  box  with  its  burglarious  instruments, 
she  jirepared  to  leave— her  heart  almost  burst¬ 
ing  w  ith  hope  and  excitement ;  but  she  had  yet 
to  descend  the  stairs  und  quit  the  house.  Giving 
a  last  glance  at  the  children,  who,  poor,  neg¬ 
lected  things !  had  liegiin  to  gain  an  interest  in 
her  kind  heart,  she  put  the  box  under  one  arm 
and  descended  the  stairs,  with  pail  and  brush, 
as  if  she  had  finished  her  work.  She  luckily 
encountered  no  one ;  and  the  dirty  barmaid  was 
too  hiisy  with  some  sailors  at  the  bar  to  notice 
her  even.  She  stepperl  to  the  door  as  if  to  look 
out ;  the  coast  was  rlear,  her  cloak  and  bonnet 
on,  and  she  walking  rapidly  towards  a  street  in 
which  was  a  cab  stand.  Looking  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  she  called  a  cab,  and,  getting  in,  desired 
the  man  to  drive  on  towards  St.  Maitin’s-le- 
Grand  ;  then,  leaning  back  with  overcharged 
soul  and  trcmhling  nerves,  site  burst  into  hyste¬ 
rical  tears  which,  having  their  course  freely, 
srjothed  and  relieved  her. 

Mr.  liarberry’s  hotel  was  in  Aldersgatc- 
street ;  and  sending  for  that  gentleman,  who 
was  delighted  beyond  measure  to  see  her  safe, 
she  made  him  fitch  his  hat  and  jump  into  the 

cab  to  .Tccomininy  her  to - Hospital,  or  to 

her  own  little  lodging,  until  the  hour  for 
visitors  arrived — against  which  strict  rule  not 
even  her  impatienee  could  transgress.  On  the 
way  thither,  the  wash-leather  bag  was  opened, 
its  treasures  were  displayed;  and  the  exulting 
old  hrwyer  s.aluted  his  fair  charge  with  “  Well 
done,  1  must  say,  my  lady  countess!"  Wv  lady 
countess,  finding  on  her  arrival  at  her  lodgings 
that  it  .still  wanted  tin  hour  or  more  ere  she 
could  impart  the  joyous  news  to  Ixird  Chil¬ 
lingly,  proposed  that  they  should  take  another 
e!di,and  proceed  utoncetoMr.  I'rctly’s;  adding, 
what  was  very  tnie,  that  her  flight  would  jier- 
haps  induce  Clarke  to  search  the  bureau  and  find 
out  that  he  was  betrayed,  in  which  ca.'c  he  might 
easily  chide  justice.  ComjK’lling  her  to  swallow 
a  glas-s  of  wine,  the  old  man  indulged  her  im- 
!  patience,  and  they  were  soon  with  Mr.  Fretly, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  with  Susanna’s  bravery 
and  address. 

A  very  few  words  will  conclude  this  story. 
A  magistrate’s  warrant  being  granted  for  the 
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apprf“hoii>i(»n  of  Clarice,  he  was  taken  just  as  i 
lie  was  about  emharkiii"  for  Ameriea.  Having 
discovered  the  abstraction  of  tlie  papers  a  verj’ 
few  hours  after  Susanna’s  Acope,  he  knew  that 
his  (fame  was  up.  It  transpired  after  his  trial — 
on  which  he  was  convicted  of  forjjerj',  and,  by 
the  admissions  of  the  woman  wliuin  he  had 
married,  who  liad  lived  ns  cook  at  Chillinfrly 
Castle,  of  the  murder  of  the  late  earl  by  doses 
of  mineral  poison — that  not  having,  ns  1  said 
before,  gained  much  wealth  by  his  crimes,  he 
had  preserved  the  leaves  of  the  register  as  a 
check  upon  the  then  present  possessor  of  the 
title,  who,  lieing  a  needy,  worn-out  man  of 
fashion,  would  not,  he  calculated,  lie  very  nice, 
so  that  he  could  retain  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  title.  Clarke  was  convicted  of  forgery 
and  murder,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but 
liefore  the  jicriod  of  his  execution,  the  jailer 
found  him  one  rooming  suspended  from  the 
iron  grating  of  his  cell.  He  was  cold,  and  had 
licen  dead  some  hours  when  discovered.  By  the 
kindness  of  l^ord  Chillingly,  who  was  speedily 
reinstated  into  his  title  and  estates,  the  children 
whom  6tt.°anna,  now  Countess  of  Chillingly, 
had  nursed  and  tended  for  so  many  days,  were 
placed  at  school  and  provided  for ;  their  wretched 
mother,  addicting  herself  to  intoxication,  died  a 
few  years  after  tlieir  father’s  suicide. 

Robert  and  Smsanna  were  marrieil  at  St. 
George’s,  llanovcr-square;  and  when  1,  who 
attended  the  wedding,  took  my  leave  of  the 
noble-hearted  couple  who  had  loved  each  other 
so  truly  in  adversity,  the  carl  placed  in  my 
hau.d  a  large  ])ockct-tHKik,  which  I  tried  to  refuse, 
hut  in  vain.  Win  n  (on  my  return  to  my  usual 
duties  that  day)  1  hud  a  moment’s  leisure,  1 
opened  it.  It  contained  a  hundred-))ound  note, 
and  the  eavl’s  own  memoirs  up  to  the  period 
when  he  came  to  the  hospital,  penned  by  him 
during  the  anxious  time  when  his  .Susanna  was 
in  the  power  of  their  enemy.  Lord  Chillingly 
recovered  his  strength,  though  a  slight  lameness 
will  atwiiys  remind  liini  of  the  time  wlien  he  was 

brought  on  a  .'treteher  to - Hospital,  as  poor 

and  ragged  as  any  of  his  levs  distinguished  fel- 
low-sulleicrs.  In  the  list  of  Imnefactors,  Ixrrd 
and  Lady  Chillingly’s  names  arcominent  for  the 
large  sum  bestowed  by  them  in  yearly  donations. 
On  him  and  his  sweet  wife  the  lessons  of  adver¬ 
sity  were  not  thrown  away.  Those  who  arc  in 
sickness  or  misfortune  (if  really  worthy)  have 
lint  to  apply,  and  their  sufferings  are  soi.tlied, 
their  wants  sujiplied  by  the  generous  hand  of 
the  man  who,  having  himself  shared  in  the 
worst  1 1  iais  of  humanity,  has  not  forgotten  that 
this  is  pure  religion,  “  To  v  isit  the  fatherless 
nml  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  him¬ 
self  unspotted  from  tlie  world.”  ' 


TO  A  CHILD  WEARING  A  WREATH  OF 
FLOWERS. 

Thou  hut  been  to  the  crystal  river't  bHak. 

AV  her*  the  birdsand  flowers  stoop  downtodtsnk, 
’Xeath  the  forrst’sboagb8,wbere  theUghtof  day 
TrenibtiEgly  falleth,  faint  and  grey. 

O’er  the  brown  heath,  where  the  cataraatflings 
Its  foam  in  a  myriad  glittering  rings. 

And  the  buds  are  bright,  the  flowrets  fair, 
'Mid  the  clnsteriog  curls  of  thy  sunny  hair. 

Didst  think,  fairehild,  whenthywanderingi'eet 
Stole  to  the  violet’s  dim  retreat— 

When  thy  choice  waa  the  vale-bom  lily’s  bells. 
And  the  richest  rose  of  the  woodland  deUS— 
Didst  think,  how  neither  had  care  nor  toil 
Darkened  a  Idoasom  with  stain  or  soil  P 
That,  flrom  the  shadow  of  sin  as  free, 

Thy  Humble  patIPon  the  earth  should  be  P 

Did  thekweetbriar’s  bud  no  type  dbelose 
Of  tlie  lovelier  beauty  of  Sharon’s  rose  P 
liy  that  pale  flower  couldat  thou  forget 
The  words  that  were  epoken  on  Olivet  P 
>'or  read  within  the  violet’s  eyes 
The  spirit  that  winneth  paradiseP 
Was  there  no  prayer  on  thy  lijM  that  Hiuf 
Might  'mid  the  hosts  of  the  blessed  shine  P 

Tlumbly,  indeed,  must  that  path  be  trod— 

'1  he  narrow  one  which  npproaehelh  God. 

Thou  hast  a  spirit  of  playful  mirth, 

A  love  for  perishing  things  ol  earth ; 

Put  tliat  carelcn  laugh  will  be  subdued. 

And  thou’lt  learn  a  calmer,  milder  mood. 

And,  at  last,  'mid  those  curls  jierchance  may  fall 
The  rays  of  a  heavenly  coroual. 

Svnip  roK  Pbesirtiho  PnuiT.— The  beat 
sugar,  which  will  ritpiirc  no  tlaiifyiiig,  should 
be  used  fur  this  purpose:  but  whin  it  is  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  it  hIiouIiI  be  preiiarcd  in  the  fol- 
lowiiie  niani'ier;— To  clarify  six  pounds  of  sugar, 
break  it  into  large  lumps,  put  it  intoapreserving- 
pan,  and  pour  to  it  five  pints  of  cold  spring  water; 
ill  another  pint  beat  lightly  up  the  white  of  a 
small  egg,  but  do  not  froth  it  mucli;  add  it  to  the 
sugar,  and  give  it  a  stir  to  mix  it  well  with  the 
whole.  Set  the  pan  over  a  gentle  fire  when  the 
sugar  is  nearly  dissolved,  and  let  the  scum  rise 
without  being  disturbed.  When  the  syrtip  has 
boiled  five  minutes,  take  it  olf  the  lire,  let  it 
stand  a  roupleof  minutes,  and  then  skim  it  care¬ 
fully.  I,et  It  boil  again,  nml  then  tlirow  in  half 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  to  bring  the  leinaiiiiiig  scum 
to  tlic  surfare.  Skim  it  until  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
strain  it  tliri.ugli  a  thin  clotli,  and  it  will  he 
I  ready  for  use. 


I 
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CROCHET  COUNTERPANE,  BASINETT,  OR  TOILET  COVER. 


According  to  promise,  we  give  in  Square  Crochet  an  Arabesque  pattern  of  a  Counterpane, 
Baainett,  or  Toilet  Cover,  which  may  be  increased  to  any  size  by  adding  squares  cither  to  the  sides 
or  end,  or  both,  according  to  the  purpose  lor  which  it  is  intended.  The  patterns  must  bo  worked 
separate,  and  afterwards  sewn  very  neatly  together,  alternately.  If  for  a  Counterpane,  the  cotton 
should  be  very  thick  and  strong;  for  a  Basiuett  Cover,  the  cotton  should  be  finer ;  and  for  a  Toilet 
Cover,  finer  still.  The  crochet-needle  will,  ofcourse,  vary  in  the  same  way.  The  edging  most  be  worked 
in  the  same  sized  cotton  as  the  cover,  and  the  needles  must  be  the  same.  By  so  doing,  each  scallop 
will  be  just  the  width  ot  a  square.  It  would  have  a  very  beautiful  effect  if,  for  a  Basinett,  tho 
squares  were  worked  in  pink  ingra.n  cotton,  alternate  with  white,  and  the  edging  in  pink.  For  a 
Toilet  Cover,  the  edging  would  look  well  in  pink  ingrain.  The  same  pattern  would  do  very  well 
for  Antimacassars,  worked  in  the  same  way,  with  white,  or  alternate  with  pink. 
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LADIES’  SCARF  MANTELET. 


The  newest  style  of  mantle  is  the  Scarf  Mantelet ;  its  Emeeful  shape,  lightness,  an  I  elegance 
have  made  it  a  great  farourite.  This  mantle  is  made  of  muslin  or  silk,  and  trimmed  with  lace  as 
fancy  dictates. 


(Dur  SBnriirnlit 


PEIICNOIR. 


This  PriL'Doir  requires  four  brcadtlis  of  epripired  book-inusUn.  If  of  plain  mnslia,  it  should  be 
trimmed  down  each  side  of  the  front,  cape,  and  sleeves  with  handseme  scalloppcd  work,  and 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  coloured  ribbon,  or  cord  and  tassel,  accordim;  to  toe  taste  of  the 
wearer.  JVy.  1.  The  Peignoir.  JYy.  3.  The  Sleeve.  PVy.  3.  Back  of  Cape.  JVy.  1.  Front  of  Cape. 
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ILIGIIT  THE  8EC0SU. 

“  How  (lid  you  come  in  possession  of  tins  ?” 
said  a  young  ninn,  dir(8:ting  the  pawnbroker’s 
attention  to  asinnll  ruby  brooch  in  the  show-ease. 

“  'That  ?  Oh,  that  wns  brought  here  last  night 
by  a  prettyish  young  woman,  who  seemed  to  Ik; 
in  a  great  fluster  about  the  money ;  and  so  1 
bought  it  of  her.” 

“How  did  she  look?  Had  she  blue  eyes? 
IViui  she  tall  and  slender  ?’’ 

“  Lord  bless  your  soul !”  said  the  pawnbroker, 

“  I  has  hundreds  of  ’em  in  here  every  day ;  I 
never  looks  tw  ice  at  ’em.  Site  was  a  broken- 
down  lady,  1  r(*(rkon.  Somebody  said  .she  lived 
up  that  'esuirt  yonder.  Like  to  redeem  the 
hroiieh,  sir?” 

“Yea,  certainly,’’  said  Ernest;  and,  paying 
the  eatortioncr  fivetiuH'swliat  he  had  given  for 
it,  he  deposited  it  in  liis  vest-pocket.  l 

“  Good  God  !  that  Agnes  Kearn  sliouhl  eomc  . 
to  this!”  was  his  first  exclamation  on  reaehing 
the  street.  “That  brooch,  that  I  have  seen, 
sparkle  on  her  snowy  neck  thousands  of  times, 
when  I  could  have  kisstsl  the  very  ground  her 
little  foot  trod  U|mn  !  Agnes  in  a  pawnbroker’s 
sliop!”  and  he  reeled  and  leaned  for  support 
against  a, tutting  wall  of  the  old  building.  Just 
then,  a  little  girl  trijiped  |)ast,  and,  striking  her 
foot  against  the  eurhstone,  fell  heavily  against 
him.  Ernest  raised  her  in  a  moment,  and, 
kissing  her  little  inmieent  fime,  w  as  ah  iut  re¬ 
leasing  her,  when  the  thought  struck  him  that 
she  might  assist  him  in  his  search  for  Agne.s. 

“Where  do  you  live,  pretty  one?”  said  he, 
looking  into  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

“  I  can’t  tell,’  saiit  the  e'lihl,  blushing  ;  “  my 
mamma  bids  me  not  talk  to  si  rangers.  \\  on’t 
you  please  put  me  down,  sir  r” 

“  Yes,  eertainly,”  said  Ernest,  as  he  saw  her 
little  lip  begin  to  (luivcr;  “only  tell  me  your 
name  first.” 

“  I  can’t  tell,”  said  she  again,  with  a  womanly 
decision  tli.-.t  would  have  amused  him  at  any 


other  time.  So  putting  her  gently  down  upon 
the  pavement,  he  prepared  to  follow  her  at  a 
distance.  There  was  something  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  face  that  interest^  him,  that  re¬ 
minded  him  of  one  he  had  loved— oh,  liow 
deeply  !  — and  then  he  (munteJ  the  weary  years 
that  had  intervened  since  her  marriage.  Yes; 
it  might  lie  her  child. 

Oil  she  went,  little  Minnie,  turning  corner 
after  corner  with  the  siieed  of  an  anteloiie,  then 
disapgieared  U])  tlie  small,  dingy  court,  into  the 
doorway  of  a  small  black  liouse,  never  once 
turning  her  graceful  little  head. 

Ernest  followed ;  she  opened  a  siinill  door, 
and,  forgetting  in  her  haste  toelose  it  after  her, 
he  heard  her  say,  almost  breathless  from  speed 
and  agitation,  “  1  didn’t  tell,  mamma  ;  I  didn’t 
tell.  The  gentleman  asked  me  my  name,  and 
where  I  lived ;  but — kiss  me,  mamma — 1  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  tell  him.” 

I  “  Dear  child,”  said  the  mother,  as  she  gave 
'  her  a  kiss. 

That  voice !  there  was  hut  one  in  the  wide 
world  th.at  could  so  thrill  him. 

I  “Oh,  mamma,  here  he  is!”  said  Minnie,  as 
I  she  tried  to  close  the  door.  “I  certainlv  didn’t 
I  tell  him !”  and  she  liegan  to  sob  piteously. 

I  “  .Agnes !” 

I  “  Ernest !” 

I  They  were  simple  words  to  convey  so  much 
I  meaning.  “  Y'our  husband,  -Agnes,  is  he  dead  ? 
j  Why  do  1  find  you  here  ?”  She  shook  her  head, 
au:l  turned  deadly  pale. 

“What  then?”  said  Ernest,  drawing  himself 
up  as  if  lie  were  ahciuly  eaUed  upon  to  protect 
her. 

“  Dead  to  me,”  said  Agnes,  in  a  low  voice. 

Ef(iest  took  from  hispoeket  the  small  brooch. 
“  You  must  have  sutfered  much  ere  you  would 
h.ive  parted  with  this.  Agues.  It  has  told  me 
a  silent  talc  of  misery  that  1  w  ill  not  pain  your 
heart  to  echo.  1  iu>k  you  nut  of  him.  It  is 
enough  lor  me  that  he  is  living,  while  you  arc 
suire.nng  here.  I  will  not  curse  him  in  your 
presence ;  hut.  Agues,  you  must  give  me  the 
right  of  an  old  friend  to  care  for  vou.  Y'oii 
must  leave  this  wrelelicd  |  l  iee  mul  lie  looked 
first  at  her,  then  at  tliemiserat.le  sniruuadiags. 
“  Your  fallier,  Agnes— does  he  know  of  this? 
Is  money  still  liis  god?” 

.Agnes  replied  only  by  her  tears. 

“  Tidl  me— how  have  you  lived  ?”  said  Ernest. 

She  pointed  to  a  smalt  eseritoir  in  the  eor- 
j  ner  of  the  room. 

\  “  Slow  starvat ion  !”  said  he  cimtcmptuous'y. 

“This  is  folly.  Agues.  Just  liuik  at  ynur  jiosi- 
tion:  deserted  from  avaricious  motives,  by 
I  those  will)  should  r.illy  luaiund  you  in  your 
hour  of  trial;  wasting  yoiir  youth  and  health 
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in  humbling  yourself  for  employment  to  those  like  all  tlie  rest  of  our  applicants  for  this  sort 
who  can  neither  understand  your  position  nor  o’  thing.” 

appreciate  yourself.  Agnes,  give  me,  if  I  may  “  I  need  all  you  can  give  me,”  said  Agnes 
claim  no  dearer  title,  a  brother’s  right  to  pro-  dejectedly ;  “  it  has  cost  me  a  week  of  unremit- 
vide  and  csre  for  you.”  j  ting  labour.” 

Agnes  Kearn  rose  from  her  eliair,  pale  but  “  Ve-ry  pos-sible,”  said  the  professor, 
calm.  “  Listen  to  me,  Ernest.  What  I  have  looking  at  her  througli  his  glasses.  “  I’m  told 
l)ecn,  you  know  ;  what  I  am  now,  by  God’s  dark  you  are  the  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Kearn ;  he  is 
providence,  yon  see.  That  I  have  suffered  more  1  a  man  who  is  well  off.  How  came  you  to  be 
keenly  than  even  you,  who  read  my  heart  so  |  reduced  to  this  extremity  ?”  (Cruel,  avaricious 
well,  can  dream,  I  acknowledge.  Nothing  that  father!  the  dagger  ,ag;\in  driven  liome  to  that 
meets  my  eye  here  that  is  not  (s)arae  and  repul-  suffering  heart  by  your  neglected  hand !) 
sive.  I  have  deprived  myself  of  food  that  mv  Agnes  replied,  “You  will  excuse  me,  sir, 
(diild  might  not  hunger.  I  have  toiled  till  from  entering  into  the  details  of  my  private 
morning  for  my  daily  bread.  I  have  no  earthly  ■  history.  If  the  translation  pleases  you,  I  shall 
father  save  in  name;  but  through  all  this,  be  happy  to  disimsc  of  it;  if  not,  I  must  look 
Ernest,  1  have  maintained  my  self-res|)eet,  and  |  elsewhere.” 

1  would  nither  die  than  take  one  shilling,  even  Mr.  Boggs  returned  it  with  a  stately  Imw. 
as  a  loan,  from  you.  Nay,  hear  me  out,”  said  1  Agnes  found  her  way  into  the  <ip<-u  air.  The 
she,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  he  strode  \  excitement  of  her  interview  with  Ernest,  fast- 
impatiently  across  the  room.  “This  |)oor,  I  ing  and  fatigue,,  “  told”  at  last.  Her  steps 
weary  heart  is  tried  and  tasked  to  the  utmost; ;  l)ecame  unsteady,  her  sight  failed  her;  she 
like  Noah’s  dove,  it  finds  no  resting-place. ,  reeled,  and  fell  upon  the  pavement. 

Nay,  sjiaie  your  reproaches,  and  Ive  generous.!  “Drunk!”  said  one  of  the  bystanders, with 
Think  you  it  costs  that  heart  nothing  to  turn  ,  a  sneer. 

eoldlv  away  and  say  Nay ’!*”  and  lier  voice  |  “  A  fallen  angel !”  said  another, 

trembled,  and  her  eyes  filled.  “Ernest,  my!  “  Take  her  to  the  watch-house,”  said  a  third, 
heart  may  not  echo  back  your  words  of  kind-  '■  “  Here,  little  girl,”  said  a  rowdy  lad,  .seizing 

ness;  the  love  that  is  liorn  of  sorrow  is  strong, ;  a  child,  who  seemed  (piite  bewildered  by  the 

and  wild,  and  deep.  Ijeave  me,  Ernest.  Do  herowd,  “  don’t  you  want  to  get  a  sight  of  the 

not  deceive  yourself;  it  is  not  a  brother’s  heart  drunken  woman?” 

you  offer  nu!.  I  must  toil  on,  unaided  by  you.  '  “  No,  no,”  said  the  child,  struggling  to  free 

The  night  has  Iteen  long,  tedious,  and  starless ;  |  herself  ns  he  lifted  her  alwvc  their  heads ;  then, 
the  ntorning  must  dawn  ere  long.  I  will  wait  with  a  piercing  shriek,  ns  her  eye  fell  on  the 
and  trust.  If  I  forsake  not  myself,  God  will  I  prostrate  form,  “  Oh,  it  is  my  mtunma !  my  own 
not  forsake  me  ”  ]  detir  mamma!  She’s  dead !  my  mamma  is  dead !” 

“  Once  more,  shall  I  leave  you,  Agnes  P”  said  i  and,  making  her  wav  to  her  side,  she  kissed  her 
the  young  man,  as  he  took  her  hand.  pale  lips,  and  sohliei)  and  elung  to  her  neck,  till 

“God  wills  it,”  was  her  low  reply.  ,  there  vva“  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  crowd. 

The  door  closed  upon  Ernest’s  retreating  “  Mr.  Kearn,”  said  a  little,  dapper  man,  as  he 
figure ;  then  her  woman’s  heart  gave  way. !  touched  that  gentlcmtin’s  gold-headed  cane. 

Covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  wept  “  do  you  sec  that  crowd  yonder  P” 

lung  and  bitterly  ;  then  came  a  holy  calm — a-  “  Yes,  yes;  what  of  it ’P  A  crowd  is  nothing, 

peace  which  only  those  may  know  who  are  ,  What  of  it  P” 

self-eonipierors.  •  Nothing  in  particular— only  they  are  look- 

And  where  was  that  “  earthly  father?”  He  j  ing  at  your  daughter  Agnes,  who  has  fainted 
ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  careless  who  he-  from  fasting  and  hard  work;  and  your  little 
friended  his  child  ;  careless  of  the  more  than  grandchild  is  sobbing  over  her  as  if  her  heart 
mortal  strength  she  needed  to  keep  that  warm  would  break.  Now,  look  here,  sir!  I  respect 
and  tried  heart  from  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  grey  hairs;  but  if  it  wasn’t  for  that,  I  would 
poverty,  temptation,  and  despair.  “  Like  as  a  eiall  you  (what  your  Bible  calls  those  who  fail 
father  pitietn  his  children”  were  unmeaning  to  provide  for  their  own  households)  ‘worse 
words  to  poor  Agnes.  '  than  an  iufidel !’  Now,  1  am  a  ricdi,  childless 

— —  I  old  man,  and  I’m  going  to  take  her  off  your 

“  This  is  a  very  correct  translation,”  said  the  |  hands.  She  told  my  nephew,  Ernest,  when  she 
pedantic  I’rofessor  Boggs ;  “  very  well  dune,  |  nobly  refused  his  assistance,  that,  *  if  she  did  not 
madam — couldn’t  have  done  better  myself ;  and  .  forsake  herself,  God  would  not  forsake  her ;’  and 
that’s  the  highest  praise  I  can  bestow  upon  it.  |  He  has  not!  She  is  my  daughter  from  this  day, 
1  suppose  you  expect  to  be  well  paid  for  it,  sir;  and  mgy  God  forgive  your  avarice!” 
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We  learn  from  the  Essays  before  us  tliat  the 
patient  Griselda  (Chaucer’s  oft-quot('d  heroine) 
18  a  character  well  known  to  our  lady- writers; 
and  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  readingof  hi?  crude 
and  difficult  poems  has  not  deterred  our  readers 
from  making  tlieinselvcs  acquainted  with  his 
beauties.  I'rom  the  general  tone  of  tiiese  Essays, 
we  observe  an  impatience  of  the  restraints  im¬ 
posed  by  our  laws  and  conventionalities.  Yet 
let  woman  bear  in  mind  that  as  overjthing  adds 
to  the  enlightenment  of  mankind,  so  w  ill  she  rise 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation  to  an  altitude  which 
shall  compensate  htr  for  Die  patience  and  for¬ 
bearance  shown  by  many  a  modern  **  (iriscUa.** 
The  prize  in  this  instance  is  awarded  to  Miss 
E.O.  Uesly  (Duntingfovd) ;  and  “ceriificatcs  of 
merit**  to  Saraq  S— —  (Brompton),  and  G.  C. 
(Glasgow'.) 


THE  UNSELFISH  LOVE  OF  WOMAN 

CONTR^STFI.  WITH  THE 

EXACTING  SELFISHNESS  Or  MAN, 

AS  EXHimTEl)  IX  CIIAUCEIl’S  POEM  OF  “  OIUSEIAIA.'' 

It  is  an  iinmntabic  and  instruct ivo  fact  in 
morals,  lliat  everj'  act  of  injustice  pcriielratcd 
by  one  human  bciii)'  ajrainst  another  operates 
u  unfavourably  on  the  injurer  as  on  the  injured. 
If,  in  the  first  era  of  society,  woman  was  the 
victim  of  man’s  superiority,  she  is  still,  in  the 
iMt,  the  subject  of  laws  in  the  enactment  of 
which  she  derives  but  little  protection  ;  for,  says 
the  law— the  law  of  man — “The  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  and  all  that  she  has  lielongs  to 
him.”  Thus,  she  is  equally  the  victim  of  vio¬ 


lence  and  injustice — those  universal  aiid  inva¬ 
riable  attributes  of  the  law  of  the  stronjecst. 

Kducalinjf  her  for  the  harem,  but  callinjf  on 
her  for  the  practices  of  tlie  i)ortieo,inan  expects 
from  his  odalisque  the  firmness  of  the  Stoic,  and 
demands  from  his  servant  tlie  exercise  of  those 
virtues  which,  placing  tlic  itUe  of  his  own  sex 
at  the  head  of  its  muster-roll,  give  immortality 
to  the  master,  lie  tells  her  that  “obscurity  is 
her  true  glory,  insignificance  her  distinction, 
ignorance  her  lot,  and  passive  obedience  the 
perfection  of  her  nature.”  Yet  he  expects  from 
iier,  as  the  daily  and  hourly  habit  of  her  ex¬ 
istence,  that  conquest  of  her  passions  by  the 
strength  of  reason,  that  triumph  of  moral 
energy  over  the  senses,  aud  that  endurance  of 
])ersunal  privations  and  self  .denials,  which  with 
him  arc  qualities  of  rare  exception,  the  practices 
utmost  painful  nequiremeut. 

Such  has  lieen  tlie  destiny  of  woman  .amongst 
the  most  highly-organised  and  intclleelual 
of  the  human  races,  and  in  the  regions  most 
favourable  to  their  development.  Amongst  the 
inferior  varieties  and  in  less  temperate  regions 
she  is  even  yet  more  degraded  and  helpless. 
The  object  of  a  hnitnl  sensuality,  her  life  passes 
in  humiliating  restrictions  and  debasing  igno¬ 
rance  ;  while  her  death  is  not  unusually  an  act 
of  murderous  violence  or  of  refined  torture. 

Xotwillistanding  her  false  position,  woman 
has  struggled  through  all  disabilities  and  degra¬ 
dations,  has  justified  the  intent  ions  of  nature  on 
her  Iichalf,  and  demonstrated  her  claim  to  share 
in  the  moral  ageney  of  the  world.  In  till  ont- 
hursts  of  mind,  in  every  forward  rush  of  the 
great  march  of  improvement,  she  has  borne  a 
part ;  pennitting  herself  to  he  used  as  an  instru¬ 
ment,  nithout  hope  of  retv.ard,  and  faithfully 
fulfilling  her  mission  without  ex])eetatiou  if 
aeknowledgment.  She  has,  in  various  ages, 
given  her  secret  seniees  to  her  ta-L-mastcr 
without  partaking  in  his  triumph  or  sharing  in 
I  his  success.  Wherever  woman  lias  been,  there 
has  she  left  the  track  of  her  humanity  to  tnark 
her  passage — ineidcntally  impressing  the  seal  of 
sciisihility  and  Iter  wrongs  upon  every  phase  of 
siK'iety  and  in  every  region  “  from  Indus  to  the 
Tole.” 

Towards  the  commeneement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  ishiud-eontineiit  of  Australia  was 
discovered.  The  lord  of  tlie  soil  seemed  of 
another  oreatioii,  a  specimen  apart  from  man. 
In  his  iKTsoii  he  was  all  deformity  and  dispro- 
liortion ;  in  his  intelleetual  frame  he  was  all 
density  and  iiisensihilily.  Human  ntiture  could 
go  DO  lower;  yet  thisdefeetiveand  ill-conditioned 
I  creature  had  one  strong  moral  conviclion — that 
:  of  his  own  superiority  over  the  female  of  his 
i  own  species !  He  believed  that  woman  was  of 
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another  nature  from  himself,  and  that  he  was 
Ixim  lier  master,  she  his  servant  by  the  divine  , 
right  of  the  strongest.  lie  marked  lier  at  the  | 
hour  of  birth  for  his  Slave,  by  breaking  the 
joints  Jif  her  forc-lingers ;  he  renewed  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  his  supremacy  in  her  first  youth  by 
knocking  out  her  front  teeth ;  when  lie  elected 
this  bond-slave  as  the  object  of  his  passions,  he 
intimated  his  preference  by  spitting  in  her  face 
and  forcing  her  to  his  den.  Thus  atUanced, 
through  eomempt  and  suffering  the  servant  ■ 
submitted,  and  i  he  master  assumed,  uucont  rolled, 
a  power  of  lile  and  death  and  pro]HTty  over  ' 
her.  lie  loaded  her  shoulders,  wounded  by  1 
stripes,  with  weights  which  his  own  indolence 
refused  to  bear;  and  speared  her  to  the  earth 
if  she  resisted  the  imjwsition.  These  victims 
of  violence  have,  as  all  writers  on  their  nation 
declare,  a  devotedness,  the  general  chaneteristie 
of  their  sex  in  all  races;  proving,  in  all  lands 
where  the  foot  of  man  is  seen,  the  true  unsel¬ 
fish  love  of  woman,  even  when  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  exacting  selfishness  of  man. 

The  lied  Man  of  North  America,  wallow¬ 
ing  in  indolence  w  hen  not  wallowing  in  blood, 
leaves  to  the  woman,  his  servant,  all  the  labour, 
forethought,  and  ingenuity  ncces8.ary  for  the 
wants  of  his  savage  interest.  While  shaded 
by  his  broad  shield  of  the  huflalo,  his  woman 
performs  the  drudgery  of  a  bcuist  of  hurden,  in 
the  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  resist  the  ] 
violence  and  tyranny  of  her  master.  | 

The  position  of  the  woman  of  savage  life, ; 
miserable  as  it  may  he,  is  less  strikinglv  dc- ' 
graded  than  that  of  the  females  of  the  Sasl.  ' 
The  sin  of  iiolygamy,  still  unredeemed  in  the  i 
K:i.st,  dries  up  the  fountains  of  human  sen.si- ' 
hility,  and  crushes  every  better  impulse  ofi 
feeling. 

The  women  of  Athens  were  regarded  ns 
chattels  or  things.  The  daughters  of  persons 
of  distinction  were  brought  up  with  no  other 
instructors  than  ignorant  mothers  or  corrupt  , 
slaves.  One  dogma  only  was  conveyed  to  the 
undeveloped  mind  of  the  sex,  “to  he  faithful 
to  their  ma.sters,”  a  command  whieli  emhraceil  j 
all  the  privations  of  the  Stoic,  and  anticipated 
all  the  virtues  of  the  Ohristiaii;  for  what  was  | 
ohcdicncR  to  such  a  law  hnt  to  return  good  for  | 
evil,  service  for  neglect,  to  maintain  faith  to 
the  faithless,  to  offer  devotion  to  the  selfish, 
ami  love  to  the  unloving. 

The  dominion  of  the  lloman  hushand  was 
nhsolute.  Hy  his  sole  judgment  or  caprice, 
the  wife  was  ajiprovrd  or  eensnred,  aeipiitted 
or  chastised.  In  eases  of  inebriety  (a  vice  of 
his  own  habitual  practice),  a  sentence  of  de<ath 
might  he  “  properly  intticted”  by  her  husband, 
who  was  at  once  her  judge,  her  jurj-,  her 


aocuser,  and  her  executioner.  “  Woman,”  said 
the  law,  “can  aeipiire  or  inherit  only  for  the 
profit  of  her  lord.”  The  Oppian  law  prohi¬ 
bited  women  from  using  carnages  in  the  city, 
from  wearing  piiridc,  or  any  gotilcn  ornaments 
weighing  more  than  lialf  an  ounce.  The  pre¬ 
text  was  tlic  exigency  of  the  State ;  and  the 
women  appear  to  have  submitted  cheerfully  to 
tlie  saeritiec.  .\fter  the  victorious  termimatiou 
of  the  war,  when  the  women  sought  n  rejieal 
of  this  law  of  eircumstance,  the  conservatives 
f(Kik  the  alarm,  ami  saw  nothing  less  than 
danger  in  an  nnpreeodcnted  irruption  of  female 
cmaueipators.  Cato,  the  censor,  cold,  stem, 
nnd  despotic,  placed  liimsidf  at  the  head  of  the 
luisbandism,  and  went  down  to  the  house  to 
oppose  redress.  He  spoke  on  the  wisdom  of 
tlie  Oppian  law ;  ho  described  tlie  conduct  of 
the  Homan  women  ;us  a  fatal  overthrow  of  an¬ 
cient  order  nnd  decorum.  1  le  considered  “  their 
claiming  their  uglits  and  assuming  a  voice  in 
public  affairs  to  he  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
the  men  had  lost  their  miijesl;/  and  abdicated 
tlieir  supreme  authority— fliat  supreme  nutho- 
!  rity  over  the  weaker  sex  which  their  ancestors 
liad  established  by  so  many  wise  laws;  for  if 
each  ma.stcr  of  a  family  had  kept  his  wife  in 
due  sul)mi.ssion  at  home,  we  should  not  now 
have  so  mucli  to  apjirehend  from  tlie  eongre- 
'  gated  sex.”  The  Koman  women  at  tliis  re¬ 
forming  epoch  went  further  still ;  some  of 
them  pleaded  tlioir  own  e.auses  in  the  tribunal, 
notwilhstamling  the  abusive  epithet  of  An- 
drogiic  (the  he-womau).  When  the  first  Koinau 
woman  undertook  her  own  defence,  the  Senate 
were  so  astounded  that  they  solemnly  implored 
the  "(mIs  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  omen. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  deserilx-s  her  cimraeter  of 
Oriska,  iilthniigh  horn  in  tlie  wilderness  end 
trained  in  the  arts  of  savage  life,  with  a 
V)omaii's  ready  art  caught  up  every  suggestioti 
that  fell  from  her  hushand’s  lips, imitated  “the 
liouscliold  policy  of  prouder  lime.s,”  and  in 
every  way  strove  to  “make  his  lot  agreeable 
to  her  lord.” 

Nor  lacked  their  lowly  dwelling  such  devise 

Of  romrert  or  ndormiiciit  as  tlie  liand 

or  gentle  woman,  sedulous  to  please, 

Creates  for  him  she  loves. 

V'arious  arc  the  degrees  of  esteem  in  which 
women  are  held  in  society.  The  lower  the 
scale  of  civilisation,  the  lower  invariably  is 
their  social  position,  comparatively  with  that 
of  man.  Where  their  rank  is  that  of  house¬ 
hold  slaves,  the  men  who  tyrannise  over  them 
I  are  slaves  in  their  ttirn  to  some  upjier  despot. 
As  man  eii.slnvfs  ol  hers,  so  he  is  himself  en¬ 
slaved  ;  the  law  of  reaction  is  complete. 
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Nature  thrusts  some  into  the  world  miser-  i 
ably  iucomplete  on  the  emotional  side,  with  I 
haraly  any  sensibilities  except  what  pertain  to  1 
us  as  animals — no  passion  save  the  senses,  no 
holy  tenderness,  not  the  deliiaey  that  results  ' 
from  this.  Externally,  they  lieur  a  resem-  i 
blance  to  other  men,  and  have,  |>erhaps,  all  ! 
save  the  finest  jrrace.  When  a  woman  wrecks 
herself  on  sucli  a  being,  she  ultimately  finds  | 
that  the  real  womanhood  within  her  has  no 
corresponding  part  in  him.  Her  deepest  voice 
lacks  a  response ;  the  deeper  her  cry,  the  more 
dead  his  silence.  The  fault  may  lie  none  of 
his;  he  cannot  give  her  what  never  lived 
within  his  soul.  The  wretcliedness  on  her 
side  and  the  moral  deterioration  attendant  on 
a  falw  and  shallow  life,  without  strength 
enough  to  keep  itself  sweet,  are  among  the 
most  pitiable  wrongs  that  mortals  can  suffer. 

Chau(«r,  in  his  popular  tale  of  the  patient  | 
and  devoted  “  Griseldc,”  forcibly  exhibits  the  - 
true,  unselfish  love  of  woman,  contrasted  with  ! 
the  exacting  selfishness  of  man.  ' 

In  order  to  prove  the  strength  and  firmness 
of  his  wife’s  affection,  W.alter,  her  husband, 
had  her  infant  daughter  forced  from  her  arms, , 
to  be  taken,  as  she  sup)Misrd,  to  a  cruel  death.  i 
The  marquis  went  afterwards  to  see  if  lie  could  | 
perceive  that  his  wife  were  changed ;  1 

- but  lie  never  rond  hire  flnde. 

Rut  ever  in  on  ylike  sad  and  kinde. 

As  glad,  as  liumlile,  as  busy  in  service, 

.\nd  eke  in  love  as  she  was  wont  to  be, 

M'aa  she  to  him  in  every  inniiner  wise ; 

Nr  of  her  dough  ter  not  a  word  spake  she. 

Still  more  to  try  her  constancy,  he  caused  her 
infant  son  to  lie  separated  from  her.  Griselda’s 
answer  to  her  liard  and  selfish  husband  w  as  as 
follows ; — 

I  have,  quod  she,  said  thus,  and  cvrr  shat, 

I  wot  no  thing,  ne  ii’ill  no  thing  certain. 

But  as  you  list ;  nor  grieveth  me  at  al, 

Tho'  that  my  doughter  and  my  son  be  slain 
At  your  command. 

Not  satisfied  with  putting  his  wife's  patience 
to  this  cruel  test,  the  marquis  told  her  of  his 
intention  of  repudiating  Grisclda,  and  marry¬ 
ing  a  lady  of  high  rank.  Her  conduct  on  this 
occasion  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  lines  found 
in  the  same  poem — 

There  can  no  man  in  huinblesse  him  acquite. 
As  woman  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  woman  ben. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  whose  life 
has  lieea  a  struggle,  hour  by  hour,  with  the  in- 
tensest  misery  of  various  kinds  and  degrees. 


With  some,  poverty,  and  the  fear  of  |ioverfy 
has  hedged  them  in,  clothed  them  “as  with  a 
garment,”  their  waking  hours  all  toil — their 
nightly  dreams  of  want  in  a  thousand  shapes. 

The  eouraro  which  is  exhibited  in  war, 
though  more  honoured  and  held  in  estimation 
by  the  mass,  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present, 
is  neither  the  highest  in  point  of  quality,  nor 
the  greatest  in  degree.  Vet  how  many  an- 
there  of  these  soldiers  of  the  world  ever  fight¬ 
ing  the  up-hill  battle  of  existenee,  ever  striving 
for  a  position,  and  never  attaining  one,  ever 
decimated  by  the  artillery  of  necessity,  lieaten 
back  discomforted,  all  but  hopeless  and  de¬ 
spairing,  yet  reluming  to  the  charge!  What 
is  the  risk  of  battles,  now  and  again,  to  the 
hourly  risk  of  such  lives  as  these  P  what  the 
headlong  rush  against  the  foe  to  the  conti¬ 
nuous  fight  with  the  world  and  ever-pressing 
necessity  P 

M’hat  a  tale  of  unselfish,  enduring  love  does 
the  pide  and  sallow  cheek  tell  that  w  as  once- 
so  rosy !  It  speaks  of  her  heart’s  choice  grow¬ 
ing  indifferent,  neglectful,  estranged ;  of  more 
mouths  clamouring  fur  the  less  food,  and  their 
cries  making  sadder  music  than  woful  hard  ever 
drew  from  his  harp ;  of  late  tearful  vigils — aye, 
and  prayerfid,  loo— wntehingforthewcll-known 
footstep — of  the  coming  sound  lieing  marked 
with  ns  much  fear  as  hope — fearingthe  watehed- 
fur  one  may  come  to  the  darkness  and  sadness 
of  his  house  with  surly  looks,  harsh  words, 
undeserved  re)iroaches,and  |ierhaps  blows.  We 
know  of  some  such  tales ;  but  there  are  enough, 
if  written,  to  fill  whole:  libraries  with  the  his¬ 
tories  of  those  womer.-martyrs — the  whole  life 
of  eaeh  a  perpetually  recurring  sacrifice ;  yet, 
sometimes,  from  lingering  thought  of  old  loves, 
crumbling  memories  of  past  alfection,  oftener, 
perhaps,  from  love  of  offspring,  they  cling  to 
their  fate  as  though  it  were  a  paradise  of  light 
and  happiness. 

The  world  sets  fur  tcximuch  store  by  courage 
— active  courage — especially  when  that  courage 
i  leads  to  success;  far  too  little  by  that  patient 
I  endurance  wliieh  bears  so  many  of  its  ills,  and 
!  creates  so  many  of  its  joys.  It  writes  the  lives 
of  many  soldiers  and  a  few-  prominent  martyrs 
uiion  its  heart ;  but  it  never  knows  of,  or  if  it 
knows  slights  and  forgets,  the  thousands  of 
I  enduring  spirits  who  pass  through  life  like 
un^ls  of  good,  sjireading  melodics  around  them 
as  little  recognised,  because  us  ever  present, as  the 
hum  of  the  woods ;  and  buries  them  beneath  the 
lowly  sod,  ov  er  which  rises  no  memorial  stone 
to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  true,  unselfish 
love  of  woman. 

Elizabith  OuyxK  Bbsly. 


THE  STARLING. 


(UM 
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jftknogtmtnt  of  Innsttinlii  pts. 


The  starling  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  in 
this  country.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  builds  in  the  holes  of  trees,  of  old 
towers,  or  in  the  Assures  of  rocks.  It  may  be 
taught  to  whistle  tunes  and  to  pronounce 
words;  some  birds  of  this  species  hare  been 
so  clever  tliat  they  have  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  when  exhibited.  The  young  are  reared  on 
white  bread  soaked  in  boiled  milk,  and  lean 
raw  meat  or  worms.  When  full  grown,  they 
will  eat  anything  that  eomes  to  table.  A  paste 
made  of  barley-meal,  bread-crumbs,  and  raw 
milk,  should  constitute  their  regular  food.  They 
are  likewise  fond  of  fruit  and  Imiled  vegetables. 
For  a  change,  raw  cabbue  or  water-cresses  may 
be  given  occasionally.  The  cage  should  be  very 
large  and  regularly  supplied  with  a  turf  or 
lump  of  fresh  earth  for  the  birds  to  pick  out 


the  insects  ;  they  should  have  an  abundance  ot 
water  to  wash  in.  The  cages  of  birds,  par¬ 
ticularly  large  birds,  should  be  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  or  otherwise  the  inmates  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  tioublesome  complaints.  Nothing 
is  more  pitiable  than  to  see  a  poor  bird 
ill  attended  to ;  for  when  this  is  the  case,  they 
mope  and  sit  about  as  if  sulky,  w  hen,  in  reality, 
they  are  suffering  from  inattention.  Starlings, 
thrushes,  and  all  large  cage  birds  should 
have  their  eages  hung  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  air ;  and  if  hung  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  or 
amidst  the  foliage  of  a  grapevine,  their  notes 
express  the  pleasure  they  feel.  Care,  however, 
!  must  be  taken  that  the  bird  be  looked  after 
I  now  and  them,  as  cats  are  great  climbers,  and 
will  risk  much  to  possess  themselves  of  a  dainty 
I  morsel. 
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NO.  III.— BOTANY. 


JUNK  TO  JULT. 

Tlien  Summer  came— a  matron  fair, 

Slioworinn  J nut's  roses  on  the  air; 

M'illi  litld-llowers  waviii^T  tverj'uhere. 

In  meadows  bright ; 

M'illi  blissful  sounds,  witli  Yisions  rarer- 
.4  large  delight. 

Bicuahd  Howtitt. 

Tub  young  people  whom  Mr.  Townley  was  ! 
sO  assiduously  imlueting  into  a  daily  habit  of 
studying  all  those  portions  of  Natural  History 
that  fell  iinmediateljr  under  their  notice,  hail 
been  jiromised  by  tlieirlond  friend  the  delight 
of  a  long  ramble  to  a  dear  hauut  of  wild- ' 
flowers,  generally  cjdlcd  Beech  Grave.  It  was  ' 
a  narrow  strip  of  thick  plantation,  at  whose  | 
base  a  runnel  flowed,  where  you  night  stand  I 
heneatli  the  welcome  shade  of  the  thick  foliage,  \ 
safe  from  the  hot  rays,  and  mark  the  fish  I 
delightedly  ]ilaying  in  the  clear  wave,  or  trace  ! 
the  Water-rat  gracefully  swim  to  the  oppoiite 
bank,  and  plunge  into  its  lair  beneath  the 
clustering  flags  and  arrowheadn.  Yoa  could 
also  ^  the  reed-warbler’s  neat,  and  stand 
astonished  at  the  wild  scream  of  the  jay,  start¬ 
ing  from  a  tall  tree,  beneatli  whose  green  bower 
you  rested.  The  moss  and  graasea  made  a  soft 
uuder-plot  to  walk  on,  and  so  bafany  was  llie  i 
cool  air  from  the  exnding  odonrs  of  the 
blossoms  and  flowers,  that  it  never  was  over- ' 
burdened  with  sweets  ns  to  liocome  oppressive ; 
but,  at  all  times,  was  so  rafreshing  and 
odoriferous  as  to  jierceptibly  aad  gracefully 
attract.  So  the  young  people  n^rienred 
when,  on  a  warm  morning  in  Jane,  they  were 
resting  aficr  their  long  ramble,  on  the  mossy 
covert,  and  partaking  of  a  welcome  lunch, 
which  their  favourite  dog,  Boh,  had  patiently 
carried  for  them,  with  the  utmost  care,  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  I  can  assure  you  the  rest 
was  truly  auce|itable  ;  for  as  the  road  to  Beech 
Grave  is  chiefly  along  the  highway  (and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  extremely  dusty),  the 
refuge  from  the  heat  was  very  gratifying. 
From  the  side  of  the  runnel  you  could  catch 
a  ver\  lovely  view  of  Beech  Hall  and  the 
diurcli  B((joining,  just  peeping  out  from  amid 
aome  fine  old  yew-trees  of  many  centuries 
growth.  According  to  their  previocs  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  young  botanists  dispersed  about  the 
grate  to  gather  a  h  >uqaet  of  whatever  might 
interest  them,  while  Mr.  Townley  aketdied  the 
distant  spire  and  farm.  In  half  an  hoar  he 
had  completed  his  task,  and  soon  found  his 


pupils  with  a  very  large  and  elegant  hunch  of 
wild-flowers,  which  they  deimsited  in  the 
wallet,  having  by  this  time  emptied  it  of  all 
its  edible  contents,  and  homewards  they  set, 
with  faithful  Bob  actiug  the  nart  of  carrier  of 
the  flowery  burden.  In  tlic  evening  Mr. 
Townley  met  liis  dear  children  in  the  suinuier- 
honse,  where,  in  several  glasses,  the  many 
precious  and  sweet  specimens  gathered  ia  the 
grove  were  all  neatly  arranged,  and  there  he 
delivered  his  third  lecture. 

Jly  dear  children,  do  you  not  rcmenilier 
that  a  few  days  since,  in  your  reading  of  the 
“Ancient  Mariner,”  yon  met  with  a  sweet 
rliaracterislic  of  the  present  month?  it  tsus 
this ; — 

The  noise  as  of  a  bidden  brook 
In  thelrafv  month  of  June, 

Tbst  to  the  sleeping  woods  ali  night 
Singtetli  a  quiet  tunc. 

And  very  approprMrtely  we  may  rejieat  that 
this  month  is  emphatically  the  leafy  one ;  for 
now  every  young  waving  leaf  is  closely  ap- 
pvoxniiating  to  maturity,  both  of  growth  aud 
beauty.  In  no  mouth  is  there  such  a  profuse 
display,' such  a  deep  and  full  gremi,  so  bright 
and  betnitifiil ;  for  when  once  the  leaves  liavo 
attained  their  jierfeotiun,  and  the  sap  has 
pemcated  every  atom,  a  duller  tinge  takes  them. 
Old  they  ceaae  to  emit  that  powerful  degree 
of  fragrance  which  we  so  strikingly  remarked 
on  our  entrance  into  Beech  Grove.  Truly, 
June  is  the  choicest  of  months,  for  ns  you 
have  already  been  informed,  lifflit  is  of  great 
service  to  tbo  whole  family  of  plants,  and, 
which  I  will  more  fully  illustrate  as  T  proceed, 
so  heat  likewise  is  anotlicr  great  agent  in 
bene&ting  vegetation.  Light  is  the  direct 
means  of  plimts  being  aided  to  derive  food  or 
support,  from  the  various  spots  and  earths 
they  grow  in.  Heat,  the  blessed  work  of  the 
glorious  8UU,  acts  on  the  nutriment  thus  im¬ 
bibed,  aud  transmutes  it  into  the  very  substance, 

'  for  imparting  to  all  flowers  their  rich  and 
glowing  lustre  and  colour.  You  will  always 
observe  that  those  blossoms  fully  exposed  to 
the  surrounding  rays  of  the  snn  far  surpass 
in  richness  of  dye  and  odour  all  those 
that  have  been  deprived  of  such  great  advau- 
I  tages.  Yon  will  at  once  understand,  then,  that 
:  such  as  are  benefited  thus,  surpass,  moreover, 
j  the  others  in  healthy  growth  ;  and  can  yon  not 
!  see  tlie  great  resemblance  between  the  life  of  a 
'  plant  and  that  of  a  man  P  But  there  is  one 
1  vast  difference  between  them,  that  plants, 
directly  and  at  once,  imbibe  their  support  from 
1  the  spot  they  lake  root  in ;  but  man  and 
I  animiUB  have  a  etamach  or  repertory  for  the 
reception  and  digestion  of  food  j  plants  are 
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not  endowed  with  locomotion  like  animilB, 
nor  have  they  all  the  sentes  in  full  perfection 
like  to  man,  thoufrh  in  couimon  with  him  in- 
diridual  instances  can  be  produced.  The  sen- 
sitirr-plaiit  is  pfled  with  the  consciousness  of 
tangibilitif,  others  arc  very  iiowerfully  aifected 
hy  light  and  daiknm ;  and  thns,  in  harmony 
with  man,  they  experience  delight  and  pain. 

My  first  specimen  is  the  wild  stmwlierry, 
Fragaria  vinca,  which  is  as  good  a  one  as 
any  oefore  me  to  illustrate  the  diversity  lie- 
tween  locomotion  as  enjoyed  by  a  plant  and  hy 
man.  This,  you  are  aware,  propagates  chiefly, 
as  in  our  gardens  the  edible  one  does,  by  the 
agency  of  runner*;  hence  these  steins  are 


WHO  sTiuwaiF.nnY. 


spoken  of  as  creepers,  or  as  trailing,  striking 
rout  at  intervahi,  and  then  developing  a  plant, 
and  ultimately  flowers  and  fruit.  This  is  an 
extremely  pretty  blossom,  well  worth  your  care¬ 
ful  ins|)ection  ;  deep  amid  the  green  herbage  of 
the  bank  and  hedge,  it  tells  to  ns  power^lly 
the  value  of  a  meek  spirit.  It  is  of  the  natural 
order  Kosaeett,  or  roseworts  ;  and  if  you  com-  , 
pare  this  blossoin  with  that  of  this  wild  briar  | 
rose,  Fo»a  rubiginota,  you  will  readily  see  i 
their  aifiiiity.  This  order  is  very  valuable ;  for 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  “  none  are  nnwholesome^” 
they  are  remarkable  for  an  astringent  prin- ' 
ciplej”  and  you  will  all  testify  to  this  truth,! 


by  your  great  love  to  the  8trawberry,yrvi^Wa, 
and  rasberry,  ruins.  Linnuiua  thought  it 
“  most  wholesome  and  he  tells  of  gout  Ming 
cured  by  eating  the  fruit  of  the  wild  strawberry. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  brought  into  this 
country  soon  after  the  Conquest,  but  it  was  not 
much  attended  to  till  after  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
I.ord  Bacon,  in  speaking  of  a  garden,  says, 
"  Set  the  ground  with  violets,  strawberries,  and 
primroses.’’  But  a  word  on  the  brinr-rose :  do 
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you  nut  admire  its  lovely  blush,  and  its  soft 
odour  P  ’tis  from  this  blossom  the  hip  is 
formed,  so  very  serv  iceable  at  all  yicriods,  even 
to  the  present  day,  fur  conserves ;  but,  like 
virtue,  it  has  an  eiieniy,  for  in  miiny  counties 
the  cottiers  call  it  the  canker-rose,  with¬ 
out  any  justifiable  cause.  This  bright  blue 
blossom,  the  Germander  Siieedwell,  Veronica 
chama-drps,  is  called  by  the  Germans  Forg^ 
me-not,  and  is  by  them  much  admired.  The 
strawberry  belongs  to  the  order  IcosauJria, 
and  the  clast  I'olpqyma;  bnt  the  S])eedwell 
to  the  class  Diandria,  Wing  two  stamens 
beside  tlie  pistils,  and  of  the  order  Monoggnia. 


ISfi 
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These  blossoros  vtry  quickly  fall  off,  and  natu- 
rmlly  are  followed  by  small  eaptulet  or  seed- 
vessels,  somewhat  resembling  an  inverted  heart. 


There  are  thirteen  species  of  this  flower,  and 
all  indigenous  to  our  country.  This  is  the 
flower  that  moved  Rousseau  to  tears,  when,  after 
thirtv  years  of  absenee,  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  found  his  friend  gone  to  the  “  silent  land,” 
and  his  own  bitteruess  of  heart  augmented. 
Throughout  all  the  life  of  this  pbilosopher, 
his  love  of  nature  was  conspicuous;  even  on 
his  death-bed  he  had  the  window  opened,  that 
he  might  feast  bis'bnging  soul  with  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  garden  and  the  rising  sun.  The 


THF.  DASDEUON — KlAtWFi:,  LEAF,  AND  SEED. 


dandelion,  Leoutodou  Pa raxocuKi,  belongs  to  > 


the  CompotUcs,  of  the  natural  order  A»te-  ] 
racae,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  lion’s  teeth, 
d«nt  d-e  lion.  It  is  at  the  present  day  as  much 
valued  for  its  medicinal  importance  as  it  ever 
was.  Mr.  Houltou  reports,  it  has  been 
very  useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea;  and  Dr. 
lindley  describes  it  as  “an  anodyne,  deob- 
stment,  aperient,  and  diuretic.”  But  notice 
its  very  jagged,  coarse  leaf ;  by  botanists  it  is 
termed  pifsiiati/!e<f  ;  i.e.,  it  is  divided  into  lobet, 
varying  in  degrees  of  deepness.  The  old  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  very  hairy,  and  of  too  tough  a  { 
nature  for  silkworms  to  eat,  though  many  of  ’ 


the  young  leaves  are  repeatedly  given,  with 
those  of  the  mulberry,  as  an  agreeable  chanm, 
when  they  are  tender.  The  white  downy  globe 
of  seeds,  when  the  flower  is  ripe,  is  a  great  proof 
of  God’s  wisdom :  each  little  seed  has  a  provision 
of  light  feathery  shafts,  that  it  is  carefully 
carried  away  by  the  gentlest  wind,  and  thus 
rendered  universal  in  its  growth ;  for  it  is 
enabled  by  this  contrivance  to  penetrate  every¬ 
where. 

Kl)enezer  Elliot  called  the  gorgeous  TOlden 
dandelion,  “  the  sun-flower  of  the  spring.  ’ 

This  delicate  little  trailing 
flower  is  the  crimson  vetch- 
ling,  XaMynesHtssofia.  Its 
leaves  are  very  much  like 
those  of  grass.  Here  is  a 
congener,  the  yellow  vetch, 

Lathp  rusaphaett,  ’tis  rarer 
than  the  crimson ;  they  both 
belong  to  tbe  leguminous 
order  (like  the  broom  and 
furze  mentioned  in  my  first 
lecture]^  Legumiuosir.  'Ihc 
golden  labuniitm,  with  its 
pendent  wreaths,  cglisus ; 
the  field-liean,  vicia;  and 
the  gardcn-jicn,  lathgrus, 
are  all  specimens  of  this 
order ;  and  you  may  readily 
recognise  it  by  its  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  R  butterflg  as  to 
sba|ie,  or  by  the  appearance 
of  legumeut  or  jaids.  The 
national  badge  of  Ireland, 
the  shamrock,  trifol  ium 
repctts,  also  lielongs  to  it, 
and  so  does  that  wonderful 
Brazilian  plant  I  was  show¬ 
ing  you  a  tew  days  since — 
you  remember,  the  Hedg- 
sartiiu  ggrant,  with  its  con¬ 
tinually  moving  leaves,  that, 
independent  of  any  external 
agency,  arc  in  the  stillest  "cikklet or  wheat. 
atmosphere  jerking  up  and 
down  in  iierpetuai  restlessness.  I  have  just 
mentioned  the  pea:  I  would  here  tell  you 
that  its  stem  will  imbibe  all  calcareous  sub¬ 
stances,  or  such  as  can  be  burnt  to  powder ; 
but  wheat,  (riticum,  will  assimilate  allaifi- 
ceoHS  matter.  Hence  you  know'  that  the  stem 
of  this  spikelet  of  wheat,  when  ap]iroach- 
ing  maturity,  is  very  strong,  from  the  great 
portion  of  flint  it  contains.  This  term, 
spikelet,  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Oraminea  or  grasses,  most  of 
whicli  have  their  flowers  arranged  on  a  stalk 
that  is  generally  hollow,  and  the  scarf  or  outer 
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tkin  of  all  planti  is  found  to  contain  flint ;  this 
skin  we  name  the  epidermis.  The  pea, 
l)ean,  and  vetch,  with  many  others,  are  of  the 
second  division  of  plants  that  flower,  viz.,  the 
Exogens ;  their  stems  increase  hy  outward 
additions,  and  their  leaves  are  netted  with  | 
veins:  they  are  also  known  by  the  term, 
Dicotgledons,  from  the  seed  cousistinK  of  two 
lobes.  The  first  division,  the  Endogens, 
also  termed  Monocot gledons,  from  the  seed 
consisting  of  only  one  lobe  or  eotgledon  ;  and 
this  spikelet  of  wheat  is  of  this  class,  barley, 
and  all  grasses,  so  also  the  sugar-cane,  bamboo, 
and  plantain-trees. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day  being  shown  in  the 
weary  looks  of  his  young  friends,  Mr.  Town- 
ley  deferred  the  remainder  of  his  lecture  until  | 
the  following  evening. 


So  far  as  we  fall  short  of  true  hnlineas,  we  fall 
short  of  true  happiness ;  for  they  are  inseparable. 

To  Make  Black  Cubrant  Lozenoes. — 
(lather  the  currants  when  full  ripe  und  dry ;  pick 
them  and  put  in  ajar  stopped  close  ;  set  the  jar 
■n  a  saucepan  of  water  to  simmer  gently  until  the 
juice  separates,  then  press  them  quite  dn ;  and 
add  to  three  quarts  of  juice  one  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar,  half  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  gum-arabic.  Boil  it  to  the  consistence 
of  damson  cheese,  then  pour  it  out  in  dishes  the 
thickness  of  the  lozeugea,  and  put  them  in  the 
sun  or  before  the  fire  to  dry.  When  they  begin 
to  harden,  turn  them ;  and  when  they  become  dry 
cut  them  in  squares,  and  put  them  in  writing- 
paper.  Shake  a  little  magnesiaon  the  papers,  to 
keep  them  from  sticking;  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place.  The  gum  must  be  beaten  fine  and 
and  gradually  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
boiling  syrup ;  otherwise  it  is  very  difilcult  to  dis¬ 
solve. 

REgUISITES  FOR  COMFORT  IK  A  DWBLLINO.— 
In  your  choice  of  a  house,  let  it  he  pretty,  if  in 
other  respects  advantageous ;  but  let  no  degree  j 
of  beauty  induce  you  to  overlook  the  following 
requirements : — Tost  its  rent  and  taxes  be  such 
aa  you  can  pay  without  inconvenience,  and  its 
site  proportionate  to  your  means  of  furnishing, 
Ac  That  its  situation  he  healthy,  respectable 
and  convenient.  That  it  have  good  water  and 
good  drainage.  That  the  chimneys  do  not  smoke, 
and  (hat  doors  and  windows  shut  aa  well  as  open. 
That  it  be  not  infested  with  mice  or  noxious 
iusecta.  That  it  be  light  and  airy,  but  weather- 
tight,  and  fit  for  winter  habitation.  Furthermore, 
that  it  have  a  pantry,  cupboards,  bells,  washhouse, 
sink,  cellar,  Ac.,  and  nut,  like  too  many  modern 
cottages,  little  besides  pretty  papers,  windows 
down  t«  the  ground,  and  plenty  of  ‘obligato* 
thorough  draughts.  I  am  quite  aware  that  you 
will  nut  meet  with  anything  eombining  nil  that 
you  could  wish  ;  but,  on  that  very  account,  you 
should  abide  by  what  is  most  essential,  and  not 
sacrifice  real  solid  comfort  to  mere  showy  appear¬ 
ance. 


/niit  nni  ^flnratr  (0arhn. 


GARDENING  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

There  it  much  to  be  done  this  month  in  col* 
lectin^  and  sorting  seeds ;  full  directions  for 
planting  which,  according  to  name,  height,  and 
colour,  should  be  written  on  each  paper.  Beds 
for  choice  bulbs  should  now  be  made :  they  should 
be  dug  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  manure  touches  the  bulbs.  Dahlias 
should  be  mulched,  or  have  a  layer  of  sawdust 
spread  over  them  to  keep  them  dry,  or  preserve 
them  from  sudden  frost.  If  the  beds  be  cleared 
from  weeds  i»o«r,  they  will  remain  so.  Watering 
in  dry  weather  is  requisite  for  newly-pricked  out 
plants,  and  for  seed-beds  in  particular.  The 
seeds  of  Californian  annuals  are  sown  this  month 
to  stand  the  winter.  Halt-hardy  plants  in  flower 
should  be  lightly  protected  at  night  for  fear  of 
frost.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  clip  box-edgings 
now,  as.the  leaves  sretaiii  the  mark  of  the  shears 
till  the  following  May;  they  should  be  clip|)ed 
in  June. 

KiTriiRN  Gardrn. — Hoc  well  between  advan¬ 
cing  crops.  Thin  out  winter  spinach  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  turnips  to  double  that  distance. 
Continue  to  plant  coleworts;  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced,  prick  them  out  to  about 
three  inches  apart.  Gather  articles  for  pickling, 
and  remove  all  failing  crops.  Earth  up  celer)*, 
adding  very  little  eartn  at  a  time.  The  August 
sown  cauliflowers,  when  they  have  made  two 
perfect  leaves,  should  be  pricked  out  in  the  most 
sheltered  place :  they  may  survive  if  a  mild 
winter  ensue  and  are  protected;  others  should 
lie  placed  in  the  turf-pit.  They,  however,  should 
not  be  covered  until  the  weather  demands  it;  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  hoe  should  be  frequently  used 
between  them,  and  the  earth  kept  a«  drv  about 
their  stems  as  the  season  will  permit.  In  ver)’ 
severe  weather  they  must  be  covered,  but  never 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  They  should 
be  planted  outaboutthe  iniddleof  March  in  rows, 
like  cabbages,  only  at  rather  greater  distances, 
taking  care  to  move  a  little  earth  with  them.  As 
the  dry  weather  approaches,  the  earth  should  be 
drawn  up  like  adisli  round  each,  and  water  poured 
j  freely  on  the  earth  round  them,  for  they  require 
I  abundant  watering.  In  storing  onions,  select 
thin  necked  ones;  they  should  be  perfectly  dried, 
and  hung  up  in  ropes  or  bunches  in  a  dry  situa¬ 
tion.  Take  up  potatoes  when  the  haulm  is  decayed. 
Those  intended  for  seed  should  be  dried  in  the 
sun.  If  possessed  of  a  good  cellar,  no  place  can 
be  lietUr  for  storing  potatoes;  if  pitted  out  of 
doors,  choose  a  dry  situation.  This  is  the  month 
for  forming  mushr<H)m>beds.  The  principal  sow¬ 
ing  crops  for  this  month  are  spinach,  lettuce, 
onions,  radishes,  turnips,  cabbages,  coleworts, 
and  small  salading,  at  cresses,  mustaH,  See, 

Fruit.— In  dry  weather,  apples  and  pears 
should  be  gathered.  If  they  part  readily  from  the 
tree,  they  arc  ripe ;  each  fruit  should  be  gathered 
I  a  little  time  before  they  are  tjuite  ripe.  Straw- 
;  beiT}'-runners  may  yet  be  planted.  Examine 
'  vines  as  recommended  last  month. 
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(C^nnkrq,  ipitkling  k  ^^resfrning. 

REEF.— XAMES  OP  JOIITTS. 
lIiTD  QrARTKR,— 1.  Sirloiii.  2.  Rump.  3. 
Aitrh-bon<*.  4.  Ruttork.  5.  Mouse-buttock, 
6.  Kiiuf  piocc,  7.  Thiele  flank.  8.  Thin  flank. 
9.  Ley.  10.  Fore-ribs^  ribs. 


Fore  Quarter.— 11.  Mid-ribs— 4  ribt-.  12. 
Chuck— o  libs.  13.  biioulder  or  Ice-of-uiutton 
piece.  14.  Brisket.  15.  Cod.  1G>  Neck  or 
bticking-piece«  17.  Shin.  18.  Cheek. 

To  PRESRRVB  ORF.f.y  (4oosr»f.rrtes  on 
Crnn.txTS.— The  fruit  should  be  full  gronn. 
but  not  becoming  ti  nder  with  npcncss.  I.et 
them  be  cart'fully  picked,  and  put  into  clean, 
dry,  wid<*-inouthed  Iwtlles :  tic  over  with  bits 
of  bladder.  Stand  tlic  bottles  in  a  large  pot, 
copper,  or  boiler,  with  cold  water  to  reach  to 
the  necks  of  the  bottles.  Kindle  a  fire  under, 
and  let  the  water  boil.  As  the  hlailders  begin 
to  rise  and  puff,  prick  them.  .Vs  soon  as  the 
water  boils,  remove  the  Hrc,  .and  let  the  bot¬ 
tles  remain  where  they  are  to  become  cold. 
Next  day,  remove  the  Madders,  and  strew  over 
the  fruit  a  thick  layer  of  powdered  loaf-sugar. 
Fit  the  bottles  with  corks,  and  let  each  cork 
lie  clo«e  at  hand  to  its  own  bottle.  Hold  for 
a  few  in«»ments,  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
two  or  three  lig  ited  matches,  cither  f»rim- 
stone  or  lucifer.  When  they  have  iillcil  the 
bottle  neck  with  gas,  and  before  they  go  out, 
remove  them  very  quickly,  and  instantly  cork 
the  bottle  dose,  and  dip  it  in  bottle  ccinciit. 

8n.VER  0-viONS.— Trocurc  the  smallest  clear 
onions,  .and,  after  peeling,  immerse  them  in 
cold  salt  and  water,  and  let  them  lie  so  for  ten 
days,  changing  the  pickle  daily.  Drain  them 
on*  a  Steve,  and,  putting  them  into  ajar,  pour 
a  uewly-mado  brine  of  salt  and  water  boiling 
hot  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  closely  co¬ 
vered  until  cold.  Ke|>cat  the  scalding  with 
new  pickle,  .and,  when  cold  and  well  drained, 
put  them  in  bottles  or  jars,  with  a  slice  or  two 
of  the  b<^t  ginger,  .a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  bay- 
leaf  :  fin  up  with  distilled  vinegar,  and  be  sure 
to  add  sweet  salail  oil  to  float  on  the  top;  then 
tie  close,  and,  if  bottled,  cork  and  seal  down 
for  store. 


lick  Eanm  nnit  jSnrsfcg. 

Indioestiox  on  XVeakrbss  op  tub  Lrnoa. — 
Singing  is  found  to  be  excetulingly  beneficial 
in  both  these  cases;  but  we  recnnimend  that  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  practitioner  should  in¬ 
variably  l>e  taken  before  a  cliild  supposed  to  he 
coiisuiiiptivc  is  allowed  to  sing;  fur  if  an  in- 
flammutory  tendency  exists,  the  exertion  will 
be  highly  dangerou>.  A  liability  to  indigestiun 
has  been  cured  by  regular  lessons  in  singing. 

Hoarserbss. — A  piece  of  flannel  dippe<l  m 
brandy,  .tn<l  applied  to  the  chest,  and  covered 
with  a  dry  fianiiel,  is  to  be  worn  all  night.  Four 
or  six.  suniU  onions,  boiled,  and  put  on  buttered 
toast,  a!id  eaten  for  supper,  arc  likewise  good 
for  colds  on  the  che  st. 

.Stomachic  Tircture.  —  Cascarilla  bark 
bruised,  and  orange-pwl  dried,  of  c.ach  cne 
ounce;  brandy,  or  premf  spirit,  one  j-iiit;  let 
the  ingredients  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  de¬ 
cant  the  clear  liquor.  Take  two  or  three  tc.a- 
spaotifuls  in  a  wine-glass  of  wattjr  twucc  a  day. 

Coi'oii.— The  following  is  a  t’ood  sootlling 
bev€‘rage Two  ounces  of  ligs,  two  otincog  of 
raisins,  two  ounces  of  pearl  Imrley,  and  Italf  :m 
ounce  of  liquorice-root.  Boil  them  together  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  strain  off  the 
liquor.  A  teacupful  should  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

Haupt  CniLDRER.  —  An  eminent  English 
practitioner  thus  condemns  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
posing  children  to  cold.  He  says — •*  Tliere  can 
enter  into  the  parent  mind  no  more  biuiefnl  idea 
than  that  of  rendering  children  ‘  hardy,*  by  ex¬ 
posing  them  unnecessarily  to  cold,  .and  by 
clothing  them  insufllciently.  1  have  known 
iu'it.ances  wherein  parents,  acting  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  h.avo  failed  entirely  in  rearing  tV.eir  off¬ 
spring.  Does  Nature  treat  her  progeny  thus  ? 
Does  she  not,  first  of  all,  insure  the  birth  of 
her  young  only  at  a  kindly  season,  and  then 
providethtiu  with  downy  coverings,  warm  nests, 
and  assiduous  protectors.  And  we  must  imitate 
Nature,  if  wc  would  give  to  Britain  aracecanable 
and  worthy  of  maintaining  lier  independence 
and  honour.  Tiie  little  denisens  of  a  warm 
nursiwy  must  nut  be  sutijected,  witlioiit  a  care- 
fully-as&ortod  covering,  to  tlie  piurtring  an(f 
relentless  east  or  north^'ast  wind  ;  they  must 
not  l>c  permitted  to  imbibe  tiie  seeds  of  tliat 
dreailful  scourge  of  tliis  climate,  consumption, 
ill  their  walks  for  exercise  and  health;  tiioy 
must  be  tended  as  the  future  lords  of  tlie  earth, 
with  zealous  care  and  judicious  zeal.  One-$ixfh 
of  the  draiJu  of  younff  ckildr^v ^  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  result  from  cold'* 

Toothache. — A  correspondent,  who  suffered 
for  a  long  while  from  this  complaint,  ex¬ 
perienced,  she  writes  ys,  a  perfect  cure  from 
using  the  following  recl|H? Ks.-ence  of  pyrethi, 
two  drachms;  liq.  opium  sed.,  half  an  ounce; 
oil  of  cloves,  three  dmclims  ;  rectified  eather, 
half  a  dmrUm;  spirits  of  cam]>hor,  one  drachm ; 
oil  of  cassia,  half  a  drachm.  .Vfter  cleaning 
the  decayed  tooth  well  out,  apply  a  piece  of 
cotton-w’ool  immersed  in  this  mixture  to  the  part. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMANS 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 

IK  IKKUSO'lN 

Twelve  Kontlily  Nambers.  2d.  each. 

AND  IN 

Yearly  Volames.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Every  PnTrha»4T  of  Twolvo  CoiiKoontlvo  Xumbm,  or 
a  Volume  whim  euiiiuletoil,  is  entitleil  to  a  ChHUce  of 
wiiinim;  out*  of  tlu*  lluiulrcd  (void  (.niaimt  Kivoii  hy  the 
Proi>rIct ji'K ;  fur  imiticuhirK  rvspcvtiDg  which,  81*0  the 

Wl-ttplKf. 


i^ntirrn  in  (Cnrirspniilipnls. 

Mii.Jennrr(  Uiicoln).— W  e  addressed  a  letter, 
as  reiiuesU'd,  but  have  had  it  returned  tlirou^h 
the  p  lit,  marked  **  not  known.'* 

Tlobeniunk  (Southwark). —  Is  the 

deafness  of  lon^  standing  ?  If  nut,  it  no  <!oubt 
ariee.N  from  the  ccld;  and  the  treatment  we 
would  recoiunuMid  is,  tu  syringe  tho  ear  well  with 
some  warm  milk  and  oil;  then  take  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  liquid  oimdeldoc,  and  as  much  oil  of 
almonds,  which  mix  well  together,  and  drop  a 
few  drops  into  each  ear,  stopping  tliein  with  a 
little  cotton  or  wool;  repeat  every  night  going  to 
reel. 

M.  J.  B.— A  soldier's  discharge  is  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  about  4^30. 

Mixmk.— We  think  you  have  confounded  the 
dovley  with  the  table  napkin;  the  former  being 
only  used  nt  dessert,  when  they  are  generally 
placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  dessert-plate. 
Strong  rosemary-water,  made  in  the  way  that  lea 
is  prepared,  is  a  goo<l  wash  for  the  hair.  While 
in  the  pot,  add  a  tcaspoonful  of  honey,  and  a 
piece  of  waslung-soda  the  size  of  a  filbert,  to 
even*’  pint.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  add  a  wine- 
glassful  of  rum. 

S.  H.  (Marlboro*.)— The  treatment  for  “inwani 
fever"  is  the  abstaining  from  malt  liquors,  coffee, 
^vines,  &r.  .Vt  night,  take  a  tiibUspoonfiilof  tlie 
following ! — To  one  <iunce  of  liquid  acetate  of  ain- 
inotiia,  atfd  two  drachniH  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
and  about  seven  ounces  of  pure  water ;  mix,  and 
take  a  t.iblvspooufnl  every  night. 

Jvxo.— Did  it  never  occur  to  our  fair  corre- 
spoiulent  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
foriuuate  cnougli  to  win  the  watches  may  liavc 
subscribed  to  the  Magazine  with  a  view  of  pre- 
soiiting  tSie  prizes  to  lady  relatives,  or  the  lady  of 
their  love?  We  consider  Juno’s  ohjection  tu 
gentlemi'n  competing  for  the  prizes  to  he  very 
ilabenil,  as  wc  kimw*  of  innumornhle  instances 
wiiere  fatliers  and  brothers  have  registered  tiieir 
names  in  liett  of  their  daughters  and  sisters. 

A  SuDbCUiuKR. — If  you  will  name  the  number 
wuere  the  receipt  w.l^  given  for  the  hair-dye  you 
have  tried,  we  will  endeavour  tu  meet  your 
w'islios  Oil  the  subject. 

William  Byu.sb. — Your  poems  will  appear 
shortly. 

£liz.\i)Hth  Louisa.— There  are  certain  sale- 1 
rooms  ill  London  whore  pictures  and  drawings  * 


may  be  disposed  of  at  something  near  their  value : 
j  Jones’s  in  Leicestcr-square  is  one.  The  belter 
I  plan,  however,  is  to  endeavour  to  dispose  of  them 
I  among  friends. 

Ukesda.— We  refer  you  to  the  answer  given 
I  to  Minvik  in  the  present  number. 

Miscbli^aiieous  Notices.— T.  H.  (Bacup.)— 

I  In  our  nexL  Lilly  (Bucks).— We  hope  to  oner 
soino  new  feature,  which  will  supersede  the  one 
you  have  meutiuned.  Eta. — We  cannot  award  a 
•ertificate  for  your  paper  this  month.  TorsY 
(Bucks).— The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
S.  W.  1*.  G.,  M.  A.  W.  A.,  and  G.  D.  C.— Discon¬ 
tinued  for  the  ])resent. 

CONTIlIBimONS  ArCBI»TKD.  — “Old  Age.” — 
“Sabbath  Morning.*’ — “The  Blind  Girl  to  her 
Mother.** 

CONTRIDVTIONS  DECLiyBD.— “  On  thc  Early 
Coving  of  Ships,*'— *•  Tlie  Milk  Maid  and  the 
Hanker.** 

ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES 
In  No.  4,  p.  ill. 

•  No.  1.— Cmiterbnry  ndl. 

No.  2.— Bannuck-imrn. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Tf  a  spirit  was  observed  walking  in  a  country 
village  by  moonUght,  what  character  in  one  oi 
Shakspearo’s  Plays  would  it  represent  ? 


To  Fix  Drawings.— A  method,  which  is 
equally  simple  and  ingenious,  of  giving  to  draw¬ 
ings  iu  pencils  and  crayons  the  fixivlity  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  without  injury,  is  obtained  by  spreading 
over  the  back  of  the  paper  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  white  gum-lac.  This  solutiou  quickly  pene- 
i  trates  the  paper,  and  enters  even  into  the  marks 
I  01  the  crayon  on  the  other  ai>ic.  The  alcohol 
rapidlr  evaporates,  so  tiiat  in  an  instant  all  th«^ 
light  dust  from  the  crayons  aud  chalk,  which  re¬ 
sembles  that  on  the  w  ings  of  a  butterfly,  adheres 
so  firmly  to  tlie  paper  tliut  thc  ilrawlng  may  be 
rubbed  and  earned  about  without  the  least  par¬ 
ticle  being  cil'aced.  The  following  arc  the  accu¬ 
rate  proportions  of  thc  solutiou : — 10  parts  oi 
common  gum-lac  are  dissolved  iu  120  parts  of 
alcohol ;  toe  liquid  is  afterwards  bleached  with 
animal  charcoal.  For  the  same  purpose  may  b(^ 
used  even  the  rauiy-made  paint  that  can  be  nar- 
chHHcd  at  the  colour  8hoi>s,  eoutainiog  a  sixtA  of 
wiiite-lac,  and  adding  two-thirds  of  rectiilod 
spirits  of  wino.  After  it  has  been  filtered,  there  * 
is  nothing  further  to  bo  done  than  to  spread  a  i 
layer  of  either  of  these  solutions  at  the  back  ol^ 
the  drawing,  iu  order  to  give  them  the  solidity/ 
required. 

HroxoR  GiNORnnuFAP.— Four  cups  of  flom^ 
warmed,  one  enp  of  treacle  melted,  one  cup  0|j 
sugar,  one  cup  of  butter  melted,  four  eggs  wef. 
heat,  one  ounce  aii<l  a  half  of  mixed  spiciCJ 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  c.arbonute  of  soda, 
tablcsiioonfiils  of  goosolM?rry  vinejar,  and 
rind  of  two  lemons  gratod.  Mix  all  well  togethe 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  cold  place  an  hour  befex 
baking.  * 
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The  feeling  shown  by  him  is  one  which 
requires  most  delicate  treatment,  and 
we  should  advise  as  fbUows : — Seek 
your  husband  in  his  moments  of  gloom ;  and, 
instead  of  reverting  to  it,  insensibly  divert  his 
attention  by  rending  aloud,  singing  some  simple 
song,  or  amusing  him  with  the  delightflil  chit¬ 
chat  in  which  ladies  so  much  excel.  When 
yon  have  so  far  made  him  forget  himself, 
tell  him  candidly  you  know  there  is  something 
on  his  mind,  and  your  happiness  is  at  stake, 
should  he  refuse  to  confide  it  to  you.  This,  if 
he  love  you,  will  have  the  desirei)  effect ;  and 
a  wife’s  gentle  sympathy  vrill  meet  with  its 
reward. 

Eta  (Gloucester).— “  Knowing  your  willing¬ 
ness  at  all  times  to  assist  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienceii,  1  am  almut  to  unfold  the  burden  of  my 
sorrows,  with  the  finn  assurance  of  at  least  ob¬ 
taining  your  advice.  During  the  last  few  months 
I  have  lieen  much  in  the  society  of  a  gentleman 
who,  at  one  time,  I  thought  entertained  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  me,  yet,  alas  !  wnen  I  l>egin  to  recipro¬ 
cate,  he  atisents  himself  from  my  society,  and  I 
fear  my  whole  happiness  is  centred  in  him ;  so 
far  has  he  won  my  esteem,  that  I  behold  in  him 
the  only  earthly  Ming  1  could  ever  yeiierate.  So 
do,  my  dear  Ur.  Editor,  devise  me  some  plan, 
either  to  forget  this  heau  ideal  of  my  happiness, 
or  to  cause  a  return  of  the  afiTectiun  I  appear  so 
nnconaciously  to  have  lost.”— Crrin  fears  that 
an  affection  so  wavering  and  weak  would  not 
insure  the  happiness  of  Eva  ;  he  therefore  coun¬ 
sels  her  to  seek  happiness  in  forgetfulness. 

Mabis  Sivowdbop  (Ripon).— “  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond,  wrote  me  a 
letter  declaring  his  love.  A  few  Sundays  after, 
he  ofiTered  me  a  lovely  rose,  which  I  rejected. 
Since  then  he  has  scarcely  noticed  me,  and  has 
appeared  to  be  very  rnuco  attached  to  my  sister, 
lie  has  since  sailed  for  America.  I  have  heard 
nothing  further  excepting  that  he  is  vetr  happy, 
of  which  I  am  very  glad.  How  should  1  act 
when  I  next  meet  him  ?  An  answer  will  greatly 
oblige.” — Wien  the  gentleman  returns  from 
America,  CoFlDwill  be  happy  to  give  his  advice; 
or,  it  may  lie,  by  that  time  Harib  Skowbbop 
will  have  formed'  another  attachment,  and  be 
comfortably  settled. 


vS-  Hi/ ■ '  what  his  intentions  are.  I  believe 
him  to  be  fond  of  ladies’  society 
generally.  His  sister  is  a  friend  of 
mine.  Of  course,  we  correspond  ; 

'  >  -i'  through  her  letter  he  sends  me  tri- 
tci  /  j]  ,  fling  messages,  such  as  love,  and,  in 
return,  I  do  the  same.  Can  you 
'  tell  me,  dear  sir,  what  I  am  to  infer 
-  from  his  conduct,  and  how  I  ought 
'  '  to  act  P  I  feel  I  could  love  him  de- 
4  vj'  TOtedly,  yet  do  not  wish,  if  I  can 
»  help  it,  entirely  to  surrender  my 
‘ '  .f ,  heart  without  some  proof  of  his  sin- 

' cerity." — CrpiD  advises  Elvira  to 
wait  patiently  for  her  lover  to  make 
»  up  his  mind,  which  seems  to  be  a 
1  difficult  matter  to  him. 

A  WiPB  (Southwark).—**  My  husband  is  a 
Btrasg-mindM,  clever  man,  who  consequently 
looks  down  on  those  inferior  to  him  in  intellect, 
and  baa  a  great  contempt  for  men  who  take 
advice  fkom  their  wives.  This  hurts  my  feelings 
much  ;  for  although  I  would  not  intrude  on  his 
Bsomenta  of  solitude,  I  know  well  there  are  times 
when  advice  and  sympathy  would  calm  and 
soften  down  his  irritation,  could  he  divest  him- 
,self  of  the  lOolish  notion  that  it  is  derontory  to 
^man  to  take  counsel  from  woman.  Does  his 
I  xmdoct  betoken  a  want  of  love  P  Do  tell  me 
f  tow  to  win  my  husband’s  confidence." — The 
pOmplaint  of  A  Wipe  is  one  with  which  we  sym- 
g  athiae  deeply ;  for,  from  the  tenor  of  her  com- 
g,  waieation,  we  are  assured  she  is  really  well 
aloalsled  to  be  a  help-meet  to  her  husband.  l 
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In  walkinf'  tlirough  the  portrait-gallery  of 
those  who  flourished  during  the  time  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  there  is  no  one  that  has  arrested  the  gaze 
of  so  many  eyes  as  Josephine.  Around  her 
history  lingers  a  charm  which  genius  alone 
has  bMu  able  to  throw  over  tiie  pages  of 
romance.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of 
women,  and  graced  by  every  charm  which 
captivates  the  heart,  she  was  gifted  with  so 
much  TCnius  and  good  sense  that  she  preserved 
to  the  last  the  affections  of  the  mightiest  and 
the  most  wayward  of  men. 


Marie-Joseph-Rose-Tascher,  the  only  child 
of  Joseph-Oaspard-Tascher  and  Rose-Claire- 
Desvergers  de  Sanois,  was  bom  in  the  capital 
of  Martinique.  Both  her  parents  were  natives 
of  France,  though  married  in  St.  Domingo 
(1761). 

By  the  early  death  of  her  mother,  Josephine 
was  placed  in  the  care  of  an  aunt  of  talent  and 
culture,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  herself  to 
the  education  of  her  ward  with  assiduity  and 
enthusiasm.  How  extraordinary  was  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  rewarded  her  exertions  and  solicitude. 
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the  history,  ihi’  graces,  and  the  accumplishments 
of  Juaepliine  afterwards  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world.  Madame  Kenaudin,  the  aunt  who  was 
charged  with  her  education,  had  fortunately 
■arried  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and 
wealth;  and  Josephine  was  brought  up  with 
every  appliance  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
■urrounded  by  many  of  the  embellialime^  of 
lefineu  and  polite  lile. 

All  accounts  seem  to  concur  in  the  statement 
that  the  characteristic  developments  of  Jo¬ 
sephine  from  the  earliest  ehiidliood  were 
amiable  and  love'y.  She  laissesasd  an  in- 
atinciive  refluemeut  of  sentiment,  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and  elegance  of  manner.  Her  voire, 
although  not  trained  in  the  severe  school  of  | 
art,  was  far  solter  and  more  touching  than  i 
almost  any  of  the  singers  of  her  age.  She 
played  well  on  several  instruments,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  harp,  which  has  always  laen  the 
favourite  m  dium  of  the  lauguam*  ol  sentiment 
and  poetry.  When  she  opened  the  galtmgof  the 
First  Consul,  and  the  age  of  proscription  had 
passed,  inv  iting  once  more  to  the  gilded  halls  of 
the  French  mouarehs  the  high-liorn  dames  of 
France,  wdh  the  courtly  chivalry  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  those  splendid  as'cmblies  gazed 
with  adouishment  U))on  the  grace  and  faultless 
tyminetry  with  which  she  loated  through  the 
dances  of  the  court.  She  was,  perhaps,  not 
eminently  beautiful,  when  lier  countenance  was- 
in  repose ;  but  the  moment  she  gazed  upon  a 
human  face  all  the  gentle  wntimenta  that 
belong  to  the  kindest  lieaita  ami  the  niort 
genial  souls  radiated  from  her  <h.-ilares ;  and 
altliough  the  artists  seldtim  lavoeeded,  even 
with  an  attempt  to  flatter,  in  making  very 
beautiful  pictures  of  her,  yet  it  was  aduiaw- 
ledged  on  all  hands  that  she  was  captivating  iii 
her  manners  and  too  beautiful  to  be  |iainted  at 
all.  Such  was  the  simple  Creoh-  girl  whose  for¬ 
tunes  Ileaveu  had  linked  with  those  of  the 
greatr'st  of  chieftains,  and  the  must  wonderful 
of  modern  empires. 

J ust  as  Josephine  had  completed  her  sixteenth 
year,  she  b>  came  the  wife  of  Vieomie  Alexander 
de  Beauharnais,  a  young  noble  who  held  aeum- 
misaion  in  the  Fiench  army,  and  w  ho,  from 
the  most  credible  accoun's,  had  chinde-tinely 
embarked  iu  one  of  those  small  expeditions 
which,  with  the  favour  of  Louis,  had  sailed  to 
this  country  to  aid  America  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  before  the  brilliant  expedition 
for  the  same  purpose  was  fitted  out  and  des- 

atched  under  I)  hlstang  in  the  lieginning  of 

778.  1  he  estates  which  the  young  French  noble 
inherited  joined  the  domains  of  M.  Kenaudin. 
The  vicinity  of  their  residences  soon  made  him 
and  Jusepliine  acijuainted,  and  not  lung  after 


I  they  were  united  in  marriage.  In  17W,  Jose¬ 
phine,  in  the  following  language,  thus  speaks  of 
I  the  nuptials :  “  If  I  have  wen  indebted  to  your 
I  father  fur  all  my  happiness  (she  is  addressing 
her  children),  1  ran  venture  to  say  that  1  owe 
the  union  to  my  own  character,  so  many  were 
tlie  obstacles  which  opposed  it.  ISut  without 
,  my  eflbrt  of  talent  I  effected  their  removal, 
i  My  own  heart  gave  me  the  means  of  winning 
j  the  affection  of  my  husband’s  family — patience 
I  and  kindness  arc  sure  at  last  to  conciliate  the 
I  good-will  of  all.  You,  too,  possess,  my  dear 
I  children,  these  facilities  winch  cost  so  little, 
and  achieve  so  much  ;  but  you  must  know  how 
to  employ  them,  and  I  may  with  propriety,  in 
this  respect,  ask  you  to  imitate  my  example.” 

Nut  lung  after  her  marriage,  Josephine, 
with  her  husband,  sailed  fur  France  (1779). 

{  They  passed  several  summers  in  travelling 
through  the  country,  while  their  home  was  on 
his  estates  in  Brittany,  where  (September  3rd, 
1780)  Jusaplune  gave  birth  to  her  only  son, 
Eugene,  anid,  three  years  later,  to  liortense,  her 
only  daughtor. 

The  inlanxiarsc  between  Josephine  and  her 
husband  was  mariced  fur  several  years  by  every 
I  sign  of  miitnal  irgard  and  affection;  but  her 
!  peace  was  at  last  dnOroyed  by  an  estrangement 
of  affection,  in  naMaquence  of  an  attachment 
he  had  formed  far  another  person.  It  ended 
in  s-WBlnntary  sepeiation  ;  and  Josephine,  with 
her  children,  retumod  to  Martinique,  where 
she  remained  for  several  years,  with  no  cxpec- 
tntiuii  of  ever  again  being  greeted  kindly  by 
the  father  and  the  huiJiund. 

At  last,  in  eircBiastanccs  of  destitution,  Jose¬ 
phine  returned  with  her  children  to  F'ranee;  a 
meoiicsliation  with  her  husband  was  effected, 

{  and  so  completely  did  she  forgive,  tind  so  mag¬ 
nanimous  was  the  spirit  with  wliieli  the  injured 
wife  aguiu  received  her  husband,  that  she 
adopted  his  nntural  daughter,  for  whom  she 
made  ample  and  splendid  prov  ision  under  the 
Empire. 

lieauhamais  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  when  it  first  broke  out,  and  had 
:  been  returned  tu'thc  Cunstitutionnl  Assembly 
i  as  representative  for  the  noblesse  of  Blois.  He 
was  also  twiee  President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  triumph  of  the  Jacobins  in 
1793  overwhelmed  him  in  tiie  destruction  of 
his  party  ,  lie  was  consigned  to  the  dungeons 
of  the  Luxembourg,  his  only  crimes  being  rank 
and  merit.  The  blow  which  had  thus  fhllen 
upon  her  husband  was  destined  not  long  after 
to  prostrate  Josephine.  Site  whs  arrest  in 
her  house,  and  cundneb'd  to  the  house  of 
detention  of  the  Carmelites.  “  Oh,  what  shnd- 
derings  came  over  me,”  she  aftei  wards  wrote, 
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**M  I  croned  that  threshold,  still  wet  with 
blood  1” 

This  prison,  which  witpessed  some  of  the 
most  ferocious  scenes  of  brutality  that  have 
ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  earth,  was  the 
theatre  of  the  massneres  of  the  early  part  of 
Septembi'r,  17U3,  in  which  upwards  of  seven 
thonsaiid  persons,  most  of  them  men  and  women 
of  distinction,  cliaracter,  and  virtue,  were  de¬ 
liberately  Hlaiij^htered  by  a  Jacobin  mob. 

At  length,  when  Josephine  became  sjiecially 
alarmed,  not  for  her  own  safely,  but  lest  her 
husband  should  be  immediately  sacrificed  to 
Robespierre’s  ferocity,  she  addressed  a  letter  to 
Prosper  Sigas,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  who 
was  to  prepare  the  report  to  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety,  in  regard  to  her 
hasband.  Her  application  was  so  tar  success¬ 
ful  that  her  husband  was  brought  to  the  otfiee 
of  the  C'oininittee  of  General  Safely,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  had  Iteen  made  by  which  she  could 
there  meet  him.  She  w.as  waiting  in  an  ante¬ 
room,  ready  to  lie  summoned  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Ignorant  of  the  attempts  which  her 
friends  were  making  for  their  release,  and 
tremiding  with  apprehension  at  every  step 
heard  in  the  adjoining  apartments,  she  was 
sitting  alone  in  her  grief,  when  the  dour  opened 
and  Reanharnais  entered.  They  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  and,  in  the  toucliing  lan¬ 
guage  of  Josephine,  they  enjoyed  “momenta 
of  felicity  which  softened,  nay  almost  oblite¬ 
rated,  a  whole  year  of  misery.’’ 

But  the  long  imprisonment  of  Bcanharnais 
vras  quickly  to  find  a  sad  and  tragic  termina¬ 
tion.  Soon  aft'T  the  interview  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  without  a  hearing,  without  a  trial, 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  him 
(July  27,  179ij,  and  the  next  nioniing  his 
head  fell  from  the  block  of  the  guillotine. 
Wliile  the  bitterest  tears  of  an  afifect  innate  wife 
were  still  falling  over  her  murdered  husband, 
Josephine,  who  had  been  sent  to  her  prison 
again,  where  she  was  confined  with  a  large 
number  of  others  of  her  sex,  was  always  in 
sadness  and  gloom,  but  with  noble  resolution 
preparing  to  meet  her  own  fate.  The  next 
morning,  July  2‘J,  that  death-cart  which  had 
borne  such  vast  iiumbers  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  hwl  been  ordered  to  drive  to  the  door 
of  Josephine’s  prison:  but  in  the  meantime, 
an  end  had  been  put  by  the  death  of  Robes¬ 
pierre  to  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Napoleon  had  now  become  a  eonspicuons 
man,  and  w  is  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
troops  at  the  rising  of  the  Sections  against  the 
anthurity  of  the  Convention.  Fur  tliis  he  was 
indebted  partly  to  his  gallantry  and  skill  at 
Toulon,  wliich  gained  fur  him  the  respect  and 


confidence  of  Rarras,  and  partly  to  the  interest 
M.Tallien  felt  for  him  after  his  marriage  writh 
Madame  de  Fontenuy,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Josephine,  and  her  companion  in  the  prison 
of  th('  Carmelites.  The  quelling  of  the 
Seetions  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
complete  tr.inquillity,  and  the  establishmeat 
of  a  new  Constitution,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  being  confided  to  a  Uirectury  of  five  iw- 
sons,  of  whom  Rarras  was  the  chief,  ^e 
demand  wliieh  young  Eugene  had  made  on 
General  Bonaparte  fur  the  sword  of  his  father 
resulted  in  an  intimacy  between  him  and 
Josephine,  which  sotpn  ended  in  marriage, 
under  circumsiances  which  Josephine  has  her¬ 
self  related  in  the  following  letter  to  a  friend. 

“  My  iiKAR  Frienh, — I  am  urged  to  marry 
again :  my  friends  counsel  the  measure,  my 
aunt  almost  lays  her  injunctions  ujiun  me  to 
the  saifie  elfect,  Itnd  my  children  intreat  my 
eompliance.  Why  are  you  not  here  to  give 
me  your  advice  in  this  important  conjuncture 
— to  persuade  me  that  I  ought  to  consent  to 
a  union  which  must  put  an  end  to  the  irksome¬ 
ness  of  my  present  position  ?  Your  friend¬ 
ship,  in  w  hich  I  have  already  experienced  so 
much  to  praise,  would  render  you  clear-sighted 
fur  my  interests,  and  I  should  decide  witliont 
hesitation  as  soon  as  you  had  sjioken.  Yon 
have  met  General  Bonaparte  in  my  house  P 
Well,  he  it  is  who  would  supply  a  father’s 
place  to  the  onihans  of  Alexander  de  Reaubar- 
nais,  and  a  husband’s  to  his  widow. 

“  ‘  Do  you  love  him  ?’  you  will  ask.  Not 
oxactly.  ‘  You,  then,  dislike  him  P’  Nut  (juite 
so  bad  ;  but  1  find  myself  in  that  state  ot  in¬ 
difference  which  is  anything  but  agrei-able, 
snd  which  to  devotees  in  religion  gives  more 
tniuhle  than  all  their  yieccadilloes.  Love, 
being  a  spi-cies  of  worship,  also  requires  that 
one  feel  very  ditferently  from  all  this ;  and 
hence  the  need  I  have  of  vonr  advice,  which 
might  fix  the  ]M'r|a:tual  irresolution  of  my 
feeble  character.  To  assume  a  determination 
has  ever  ap|ieareil  fatiguing  to  my  Crerde 
supineness,  which  finds  it  infinitely  more  con¬ 
venient  to  follow  the  will  of  others. 

“1  admire  the  General’s  courage — the  ex- 
1  tent  of  his  information,  for  on  ell  subject*  he 
talks  equally  well — and  the  quickness  of  his 
judgment,  which  enables  him  to  seize  the 
thoughts  of  others  almost  before  they  are 
expressed ;  but,  1  confess  it,  I  shrink  from  the 
de-potis  11  he  seems  desirous  of  exercising  over 
all  who  approach  him.  His  searching  glance 
i  has  something  singular  and  inexplicable,  which 
'  imposes  even  on  our  Directors ;  judge  if  it  may 
'  not  iutimidaMi^^mau  I  Even — what  ought 
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to  please  me — tlie  force  of  a  passion  descrilied 
with  an  energy  that  leaves  not  a  doubt  of  his 
sincerity,  is  precisely  the  cause  which  arrests 
the  consent  I  am  often  on  the  ])oint  of  pro- 
nonneing. 

“  Being  now  past  the  heyday  of  youth,  can 
I  hope  long  to  preserve  that  ardour  of  attach¬ 
ment  whicli,  in  the  General,  resembles  a  fit  of 
delirium  P  If,  after  our  union,  he  should 
cease  to  love  me,  will  he  nut  reproach  me 
with  what  he  will  have  sacrificed  for  my  sake  ? 
— will  he  not  regret  a  more  brilliant  marriage 
which  he  might  have  contracted  P  What  shall 
I  then  reply  P — what  shall  I  do  P  I  shall 
weep.  ‘  Excellent  resource !’  you  will  say. 
Good  heavens !  I  know  that  all  this  can  serve 
no  end ;  but  it  has  ever  been  thus ;  tears  are 
the  only  resource  left  me  when  this  iioor 
heart,  so  ea.sily  chilled,  has  suffered.  kVrite 
quickly,  and  do  not  fear  to  scold  me,  should  you 
judge  that  I  am  wrong.  You  know  that 
whatever  comes  from  your  pen  will  be  taken 
in  good  part. 

“  Barras  gives  assurance  that  if  I  marry  the 
General  he  will  so  contrive  as  to  have  him 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  Yesterday,  Bonaparte,  speaking  of  this 
favour,  which  already  excites  murmuring  .among 
his  fellow-soldiers,  though  it  bti  as  yet  only  a 
promise,  said  to  me,  ‘  Think  they,  then,  I  have 
need  of  their  protection  to  arrive  at  jKiwerP 
Egregious  mistake  1  They  will  all  be  but  too 
happy  one  day  should  I  condescend  to  grunt 
them  mine.  My  sword  is  by  my  side,  and 
with  it  I  will  go  far.’ 

“  What  say  you  to  this  security  of  success  P 
— is  it  not  a  proof  of  confidence  springing  from 
an  excess  of  vanity  P  A  general  of  brigade 
protect  the  heads  of  Government !  —  that, 
truly,  is  an  event  highly  probable !  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  sometimes  this  waywardness 
gains  upon  me  to  such  a  degree  that  almost  I 
believe  possible  whatever  this  singular  man 
may  take  it  in  his  head  to  attempt  ;  and,  with 
his  imagination,  who  can  calculate  what  he 
will  not  undertake?  .  .  . 

“  Hortense  becomes  more  and  more  amiable ; 
her  charming  figure  develo))es  itself,  and  I  should 
have  fitting  occasions,  if  so  inclined,  to  make 
troublesome  reflections  ujion  villanous  Time, 
which  merely  adorns  one  at  the  expense  of 
another!  Happily,  I  have  got  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  crotchet  in  my  head  at  present,  and 
skip  all  dismals,  in  order  to  occupy  my 
thoughts  solely  with  a  future  which  promises 
to  be  happy,  since  we  shall  soon  be  re-united 
never  again  to  be  separated.  Were  it  not  fur 
this  marriage,  which  puts  me  out,  I  should, 
despite  of  all,  be  qnihs  gay ;  but  while  it  re¬ 


mains  to  be  disposed  of  I  shall  torment  my¬ 
self;  once  concluded,  come  what  Ishall 
be  resigned.  I  am  habituated  to  suffering; 
and  if  destined  to  fresh  sorrows,  I  think  1 
could  endure  them  provided  my  children,  my 
aunt,  and  you  were  spared  me.  We  have 
agreed  to  cut  short  the  conclusions  of  our 
letters — so  adieu,  my  friend.” 

Wlicn  the  victories  of  Napoleon’s  first  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  consummated  by  the  conquest 
of  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  Josephine  joined 
her  husband,  and  constituted  the  centre 
of  attraction  in  the  brilliant  circles  that 
thronged  the  magnificent  halls  of  the  Palace 
of  Montibello.  Upon  leaving  Paris  for  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  Josephine  accon^nied 
him  to  the  sea-shore,  and  remained  at  Toulon 
until  he  sailed.  It  was  her  earnest  desire  to 
accompany  him  on  the  voyage  ;  and  when  he 
expostulated  with  her  on  the  dangers  that 
would  attend  this  expedition  in  a  distant,  bar¬ 
barous,  and  strange  countiy,  she  seemed  to  have 
a^uired  so  romantic  a  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
vincibility  of  his  arms,  and  the  glory  of  his 
future  destiny,  that  she  was  almost  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  Her  husband  at  last  per¬ 
suaded  her  not  to  encounter  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  the  expedition,  and  she  yielded  to  his 
persuasions  only  on  condition  that  she  might 
be  allowed  to  join  him  in  Egj-pt  after  she  R-ul 
received  news  of  his  successful  landing.  It 
would  have  sj)ared  either  much  bitterness  of 
heart  had  she  accompanied  him  ;  for  during  his 
absence  a  malignant  scheme  of  mischief  was 
invented,  whi<‘h  was  intended  to  estrange 
Napoleon’s  heart  from  his  wife,  and  bring 
about  a  divorce  between  them.  Letters  were 
written  to  the  ron(|ueror  in  Egj’pt  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  plan ;  and  by  every  arrivtil  from  Prance 
Napoleon  received  new  confirmations  of  the 
scandalous  re|K>rt8  that  were  being  spread  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Josephine,  till  at  last 
his  great  mind  embraced  the  delusion,  and  in 
the  heat  of  jealousy  he  wrote  some  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  cruel  letters  that  were  ever 
sent  to  a  confiding  and  virtuous  wife.  She 
could  not  herself  divine  the  cause  of  this 
strange  infatuation  of  her  husband  ;  but,  reso¬ 
lute  in  th )  consciousness  of  her  own  innocence, 
she  repellid  these  attacks  upon  her  honour  in 
a  series  of  letters  which  may  be  regarded  as 
models  of  their  kind. 

Un  the  Uth  of  November,  1799,  during  the 
height  of  festivities  in  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
assembly  at  the  house  of  the  President  of 
the  Directory,  a  mrs.senger  entered  with  a  tele¬ 
graphic  announcement  that  Bonaparte  had  that 
morning  (anded  at  Frejus.  Josephine  withdrew. 
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overwhelmed  with  agitation,  and  resolved  to 
set  out  that  very  night  on  a  journey  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  meet  her  hu^tband  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
Accompanied  by  Louis  Bo'naparte  and  her 
daughter  Hurtense,  she  entered  her  carriage, 
and  pressed  on  by  post-horses  with  the  utmost 
speed ;  but,  arrived  at  Lyons,  found  that 
Napoleon  had  already  started  for  Paris  hy 
another  route.  When  Josephine  le-arned  the 
sad  intelligence,  she  apprehended  the  worst 
consequences,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
The  moment  she  recovered  she  again  ordered 
the  carriage,  and,  without  refreshment  or  re¬ 
pose,  began  to  retrace  her  steps. 

About  midnight  on  the  18th,  Jose]diine 
^Jighted  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire. 
Those  apartments,  where  they  had  Iteen  so 
happy  in  their  mutual  confidence,  had  now  for 
several  days  resounded  with  Napoleon’s  threat 
of  divorce — “open  and  public  divorce.”  Eugene, 
who  had  Imen  Napoleon’s  constant  companion, 
rushed  to  the  court-yard  as  the  carriage  drove 
in,  and  held  his  mother  once  more  on  his 
bosom.  The  trembling  Josephine  mounted 
the  stairs  to  the  little  family-room  where 
Napoleon  was  silting  with  Joseph.  He 
turned  a  repulsive  and  freezing  look  on  the 
group,  and  said,  “  Madame,  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  retire  immediately  to  Malmaison.”  The 
brave  and  generous  Eugene  caught  his  falling 
mother  in  his  arms,  and  drew  her  silently  from 
the  apartment.  Shortly  after,  their  steps  were 
heard  as  they  descended  to  leave  the  house  at 
midnight.  Napoleon,  whose  ear  at  that 
moment  vibrated  to  every  sound,  started  from 
his  chair,  strode  violently  round  the  room,  and 
thought — for  he  could  not  have  forgotten — 
that  for  nearly  a  week  Josephine  had  lived  iu 
her  carriage ;  and  now  the  confiding,  loving, 
and  prostrate  wife  was  being  driven  in  darkness 
and  gloom  from  her  home.  lie  opened  the 
door,  and,  calling  to  Eugene,  told  him  he  had 
better  return  fur  the  night.  He  had  nut  the 
magnanimity  to  mention  the  name  of  his  wife ; 
but  Eugene  understood  him. 

For  two  days  no  intercourse  took  place 
between  the  enraged  luishand  and  the  offended 
wife.  On  the  third  day  he  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  where  Josephine  and  llortense  were 
sitting — the  former  at  her  toilette-table,  wetting 
with  lier  tears  the  passionate  letters  of  love 
Napoleon  had  sent  to  her  during  the  first 
months  of  his  sojourn  in  Egypt.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  he  approached  his  wife,  and  in 
a  low  voice  uttered  the  name  “Josephine.” 
She  started,  cast  a  look  of  earnest  love  upon  the 
sotdicr,and,  smiling  through  her  tears,  luiswered, 
“  My  friend  !”  the  only  epithet  she  ever  rave 
Napoleon.  ILs  better  nature  had  asserted  its 


right  to  control  his  affections,  and  he  had  al¬ 
ready  pierced  the  flimsy  gauze  of  that  infernal 
web  of  falsehood  that  had  been  woven  around 
him.  He  first  extended  his  hand — she  seized  it, 
and  bent  before  him.  “  To  my  bosom,”  he  said ; 
and  they  blended  their  convulsive  joy  and  sorrow 
together.  From  that  moment  Napoleon  ceased 
to  sus|)ect  his  wife,  and  loved  her  as  he  never 
had,  and  never  did  another  woman  till  the  last 
day  of  his  life. 

Napoleon’s  appointment  as  Consul  for  life, 
with  the  ))ower  of  naming  his  suceessor,  would 
have  given  more  force  to  the  arguments  which 
many  of  his  friends  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  a  divorce,  had  not  a  son  licen  bum,  at  this 
period,  to  his  brother  Louis  and  llortense,  who, 
in  the  event  of  Napoieon  and  Josephine  never 
having  any  children,  might  be  designated  as 
his  heir.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  soli¬ 
citude  of  his  wife,  when  it  had  been  once 
awakened,  was  nevqr  to  lie  fully  allayed  again, 
and  possibly  this  might  have  had  some  influ¬ 
ence  with  her  in  her  endeavours  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  abandon  nit  ideas  of  a  throne,  and 
content  himself  with  the  honour,  ]H)wer,  and 
fame  of  First  Consul.  In  an  affectionate 
and  touching  letter,  written  atamt  this  time  to 
her  husband,  she  does  not  disguise  her  sorrow 
and  apprehension  in  view  of  the  approaching 
prociamation  of  tlie  Empire.  IVith  almost  pro- 
))hetic  glance,  she  pierced  the  future  and  foresaw 
the  ditheulties  and  dangers  which  wouhl  attend 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  dynasty  in  the 
midst  of  the  (dd  ones  of  Europe. 

Established  it  was,  however ;  and  Josephine 
assumed  her  new  dignity,  and  for  some  time 
sustained  it,  w  ith  tranquillity,  which,  however, 
could  not  long  continue.  Discerning  as  she  did, 
with  infallihle  aceumey,  the  feelings  of  t  he  court, 
and  understanding,  ns  she  did,  the  intrigues 
continually  going  on  to  effeet  a  divorce,  she 
once  more  liegan  to  prepare  her  mind  for  a 
second  widowhood  during  the  life  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Every  reader  of  her  inemoirs  w  ill  be 
impressed  more  di-eply,  perhaps,  hy  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  her  sorrows  than  the  splendour  of 
her  good  fortune.  On  the  tmeasion  of  the 
grand  reception  of  the  I’rinceas  of  Oerniany, 
the  Ein)iress  saw  for  the  first  time  the  young 
Princess  of  Biulen,  wiioiii  Talleyrand  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  la-rsuade  Napoleon  to  choose  for 
his  si-eoiid  wife.  He  hml  often  represeutiHl  her 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  aecomplished  princess 
of  EuroiH' ;  but  when  the  two  ladies  met,  the 
(sintnist  was  so  hroad  lietwcen  the  plain  and 
almost  rude  German  girl  and  her  imperial  rival 
that  even  TaUeyrand  himself  saw  that  the  case 
was  hoiwless,  and  from  that  time  drop|i<‘d  the 
subject  altogether.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
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these  schemes  for  a  divorce  were  prosecuted 
with  fresh  ardour,  and  just  as  utteii  £iiled. 
Josephine  herself  became  persuaded  that  her 
husband  did  uot  seriously  entertain  tliem ;  and, 
long  after  the  divorce  had  linally  taken  place, 
she  said  that  Napoleon  would  never  have  ; 
dreamed  of  it  had  it  nut  l)een  pressed  upon  him 
so  constantly  by  others.  , 

The  next  event  of  any  importance  in  the  life 
of  Jo.sephine  is  found  in  her  departure  for 
Bayonne  with  her  husband,  when  he  went  to 
the  conquest  of  Sjmin.  Then  followed  the 
second  Ciimpaigus  of  Vienna,  wliich  left  Jo¬ 
sephine  a  seooud  time  Regent  of  France. 

After  the  Emperor  returned  from  the  cain- 
pugn  which  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of 
Wagram,  it  became  evident  that  her  divorce  was 
uproaehing.  The  court  was  established  at 
Fontainblean ;  but  the  Emperor  pa-sed  very 
little  of  his  time  with  his  wife,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  at  the  Emperor’s  command,  the 
private  access  between  their  appartmcnts  was 
closed  up.  They  now  seldom  met;  and  when 
Jose))hine  returned  from  these'  interviews,  her 
eyes  and  complexion  bore  marks  of  t'ne  intensity 
of  her  suffering.  At  last,  wlieu  it  became  iiccea- 
sary  for  the  Em|)eror  to  cuinnmnicate  utiilis- 
guisedly  his  decision,  he  endejivoured  to  per¬ 
suade  her  of  its  (lolitical  necessity  iuid 
advantages  ;  but  she  asserted  and  defended  the 
sacreilness  of  her  claims  by  arguments,  tears, 
supplications,  and  appeals,  but  ending  always 
with  that  calm  rf-signation  to  her  fate  and  that 
magnanimous  immolation  of  self  which  time 
and  again  enfeebled  the  pnr|)use  and  unnerved 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor. 

Again  and  ag;un  Napoleon's  pnr)iose  was 
defeated  ;  again  and  again,  however,  he 
summoned  resolution  for  what  cost  him  the 
severest  struggle  of  his  life.  lie  had  at  last 
fixed  on  Uie  dUth  of  November  for  making 
known  to  his  wife  his  unalterable  determination.  . 
He  had  passed  most  of  the  day  in  his  library,  | 
and  she  in  tears  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber.  I 
They  were  to  dine  together  alone.  Course 
after  course  came,  and  went  away  uiitonchrd. 
The  only  sound  at  the  table  was  the  click  of 
Napoleon’s  knife  on  the  edge  of  his  glass, 
which  he  did  uncoiiscionsly.  He  asked  one 
question  of  no  im|H)rtance ;  it  was  something 
of  an  attend.. lit  about  the  weather.  “  My  sun¬ 
shine,”  says  Josephine’s  own  record,  “  I  aaw, 
had  passed  away.  Directly  alter  coffee.  Bona- 
parti'  dismissed  everyone,  and  1  remained  alone 
with  him.  1  watched  in  the  changing  expres¬ 
sion  of  Ilia  eounti'nnnee  the  struggle  of  his  soul. 
At  length  his  features  settled  into  stern  resolve. 

1  saw  that  my  hour  was  come.  His  whole 
frame  trembled.  He  approached,  and  I  felt  a 


shuddering  horror  rome  over  me.  He  took  my 
hand,  placed  it  on  his  heart,  gazed  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  pronounced  these  fearful 
words:  ‘Josephine!  Josephine  1  thou  knowest 
if  1  have  loved  thee!  To  thee  alone  do  I  owe 
the  only  moments  of  happiness  I  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  Josephine !  my  destiny  uvcrm:isters 
my  will.  My  dearest  affections  must  be  silent 
before  tlie  interests  of  France !’  ‘  Say  no 

more,’  1  had  still  strength  enough  to  answer. 

‘  1  was  prepared  for  this  ;  but  the  blow  is  not 
less  mortal.’  More  I  could  not  utter.  1  can- 
;  not  tell  what  passed  within  me.  1  believe  my 
screams  were  loud.  I  thought  reason  had  flea. 

.  I  became  unconscious  of  everything,  and,  on 
I  returning  to  my  senses,  found  I  had  been 
carried  to  my  chamber.” 

On  the  16th  of  December  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  was  otheially  iiiforme/l  of  the  intended 
divorce,  and  on  tlia  following  day  the  imperial 
family  and  court  assembled  at  the  Tuileries. 
Nupolcon  was  the  only  sad  man  there.  In  the 
centre  of  the  saloon  stood  an  arm-chair  before  a 
small  table,  on  which  wiis  a  sheet  of  parchment 
and  an  apparatus  of  gold  fur  writing.  When  the 
company  were  all  assi-mbled,  a  door  opened, 
and  Josephine,  dressed  in  a  white  muslin,  with¬ 
out  an  uriiameiit,  slowly  entered,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  llortense,  whose  tears  Imspoke  how 
little  she  was  resigned  to  tliis  immolation  of 
her  imperial  motlier.  W’ith  the  grace  which 
charaeterised  all  her  movements,  she  glided 
half-eht'erfully  to  a  seat,  where  she  listened 
with  great  calmness  to  the  reading  of  the  act 
of  separation.  As  the  words  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  Arcli-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  large 
and  lustrous  tears  rolled  nnhidden,  but  calmly, 
down  her  ehi'eks.  Hurteuse  sobbed  aloud  all 
I  lie  time;  and  Eug.'ue,  the  warrior,  trembled 
convulsively.  The  reading  wa.s  finished.  Fuss¬ 
ing  fur  an  instant  the  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
she  arose,  and,  with  almost  a  firm  voice,  pro¬ 
nounced  tlie  oath  of  acceptance  to  this  in¬ 
famous  deed.  Resuming  tier  seat,  she  took 
the  lien  dnd  signed  lier  ussi'nt  to  the  divorce. 

WMiatever  Napoleon  could  do  to  mitigate  the 
harshness  of  this  severe  stroke  had  been  done. 
A  pension  of  £130,000  a-year  wi«  settled 
on  her  for  life,  and  promptly  jiaid  till  Napo- 
j  Iron’s  fall.  The  magnificent  villa  of  Mulmaison, 
I  with  all  its  grounds  and  treasures  of  art  and 
i  lieauty,  with  the  ancient  palace  of  Navarre, 
I  were  presented  to  her,  and  her  title  of  Empresa 
was  confirmed.  She  received  frequent  visits— 
I  “almost  of  homage” — from  the  memlH'rs  of 
I  the  imperial  court;  for  it  was  universally 
i  understood  that  Napoleon  desired  every  token 
'  of  respect  should  be  shown  to  his  former  wife. 
'  Her  villa  presented  a  more  animated  and 
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brilliant  spectacle  than  even  while  Najiolpon 
wiis  its  master.  It  was  frcuucuted  by  the 
most  illustrious  statesmen,  scholars,  artists,  and 
men  of  taste  of  the  Empite.  She  was  uni-  | 
versally  respecti-d,  admired,  and  beloved  ;  and 
her  fall  from  the  throne  seemed  to  clothe  her 
with  new  spleiidour. 

Nothing,  however,  could  diminish  her  affec¬ 
tion  for  Napoleon,  nor  her  sympathy  for  him, 
in  the  midst  of  his  tremendous  misfortunes. 
When  at  Elba,  she  wrote  to  him  and  said: 
“Sire,  now  only  can  I  calcutate  the  whole 
extent  of  the  misfortune  of  having  beheld  my 
union  with  you  dissolved  by  law;  now  do  I 
indeed  lament  that  I  am  no  more  than  your 
friend — that  I  can  only  mourn  over  so  great  a 
misfortune.  It  is  not  the  loas  of  a  throne  that 
I  sorrow  for  on  your  account,  for  I  know  how 
such  a  loss  can  be  endured  ;  but  my  heart  sinks 
at  the  grief  you  must  have  felt  in  separating 
from  the  veteran  companions  of  your  glory. .  . 
You  will  also  have  to  mourn  over  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  desertion  of  friends  on  whom  you 
thoimht  you  could  rely.  Ah,  sire !  why  can¬ 
not  I  fly  to  you  P  I  have  been  on  the  point  of 
quitting  France  to  follow  your  footsteps,  and 
consecrate  to  you  the  remainder  of  tne  life 
which  you  so  long  embellished.  One  motive 
alone  restrains  me,  and  that  you  can  divine. 
If  you  tell  me,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all 
appearances,  I  am  the  rrnly  one  who  will  fulfil  ! 
her  duty,  nothing  shall  stop  me,  and  I  will  go  I 
to  the  only  place  on  the  earth  where  I  c:in  , 
hereafter  bn  happy,  and  console  you  in  the  | 
midst  of  your  desolation.  Say  but  the  word, 
and  I  depart.  Adieu,  sire  f  Whatever  1  ; 
would  add  would  still  be  too  little.” 

But  tlie  troublous  scenes  Josephine  had  been  I 
culled  to  pass  through  had  Anally  pierced  the  I 
web  of  life.  On  the  4th  of  May,  she  dined  at 
St.  Leu  with  her  children  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  On  returning  to  Malmaison,  she  ex¬ 
perienced  some  sympbims  of  illness,  which 
alarmed  her  friends ;  but  she  rallied  once  more, 
and,  six  days  later,  Alexander  dined  with  her 
at  her  own  cktUeau.  The  next  day  she  became 
worse  ;  and  her  disease,  which  was  an  acute  in- 
flammMiou  of  the  throat,  soon  manifested  such 
alarming  symptoms  tha',  during  a  visit  from 
Alexander,  he  requested  permissiem  to  send  his 
own  physician  to  attend  her.  This,  however, 
was  declined.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
onincot  medical  men  in  France,  and  whatever 
human  skill  could  do  for  her  was  dour. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
the  physicians  rose  from  their  council,  and 
decideil  that  it  was  (heir  duty  to  inform  Eugene 
and  Horteuso  that  their  mother  was  dying. 
They  heard  the  announcement  with  unutterable 


grief;  but  Josephine  received  it  from  their  lips 
with  the  most  sublime  resignation.  She  sent 
for  the  parish  clergyman  of  Euel,  who  was  the 
preceptor  of  her  grandchildren,  to  administer 
to  her  the  last  consolations  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Late  on  the  same  evening,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  ar.-ived,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
chamber  of  the  sufferer.  Eugene  and  Hor- 
tense  were  kneeling  by  the  bedside.  Jose¬ 
phine  rtdlied  her  la.st  strength,  and  heekoned 
to  them  all  to  approach.  “  At  least,”  she 
faintly  pronounced,  “  I  shall  die  regretted  !  I 
have  always  desintd  the  h  ppiness  of  France— 
I  did  ad  I  could  to  contribute  to  it — and  I  can 
say  with  truth  to  yon  all,  in  my  last  moments, 
that  the  first  wife  of  Napideon  never  caused  a 
tear  to  fall.”  She  still  breathed  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  her  slumbers  being  disturbed 
only  hy  sighs  so  gentle  as  scarcely  to  indicate 
pain,  when  her  si)irit  left  the  world  for  ever. 

Every,  preparatiop  which  affection  or  respect 
could  dictate  was  now  made  for  the  last  sci-nes 
her  ashes  were  to  witness  on  earth.  At  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  June, 
1814,  the  body,  which  had  been  embalmed,  and 
been  visited  while  it  lay  in  state  by  u|iWBrds  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  (leople  of  France,  was 
f  llowed  to  the  grave  by  a  proce-sion  of  two 
thousand  of  the  poor,  who  had  lived  on  her 
bounty,  and  cherished  her  memory  now  that 
she  was  dead,  and  then  consigned  to  its  final 
repose  in  the  humble  village  church  of  Ruel. 
To  obtain  even  the  favour  of  sleeping  within 
the  sacred  inclosures  of  a  consecrated  church 
had  required  the  interposition  of  the  most 
powerful  personages  of  Europe ;  for  the  last 
insult  the  ^urbons  dared  to  offer  to  this  peer- 
le«  and  glorious  woman  was  to  deny  her  a 
Christian  burial. 

Soon  after  her  interment,  her  children  asked 
from  the  Bourlxms  what  even  the  Bourbon* 
could  not  deny,  the  privilege  of  erecting  a 
memorial  over  the  grave,  which  bore  the  sunpl* 
inscription — 

Euoene  and  Hoetense 

TO 

JOSEFHINE. 

And  thither,  for  a  generation,  have  the  brav* 
and  the  good  gone  as  to  a  shrine  of  pious  and 
generous  meditation. 

To  Dry  Parslbt  for  Wirtbr  Usr.— Poll 
or  cut  your  parsley,  when  full  grown,  snd  hang 
it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to 
get  wet.  It  may  afterwards  be  tied  in  bunches, 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  till  wanted  When 
I  used,  a  litti-  should  be  rubbed  in  the  palm  of  tha 
;  hand,  and  put  into  the  pot ;  it  will  immediataly 
j  reaume  its  colour,  smell  and  flavour,  though  kept 
I  for  years. 
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Yon  still  persist 
ill  siieaking  ill  of  us, 
then  P”  said  Muditiiie  dc  fiez. 


lirilliant  company;  and  nothing 
so  muck  delighted  the  mistress 
of  the  place  as  arguing  with 
Marivaux  upon  the 
metaphysics  of  the 
heart,  or  disputing 
with  him  upon  the 
theory  and  philosophy 
of  lose.  One 
day,  as  they 
were  standing 
like  two  soli¬ 
tary  philoso¬ 
phers  under  one 
of  the  hedges 
in  the  park,  a 
young  lady  of 
8ens,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Julie  Du- 
riez,  who  had 
been  intrusted 
by  her  mother 
to  Miulame  de 
Bez,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the 
curiosity  of 
eighteen,  could 
not,  on  seeing 
them,  resist  the 
temptation  of 
concealing  her¬ 
self  and  listening 
to  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 


the  lovely  province  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  some  centnry  and  a  half 
since,  stood  the  magniticentChfltean 
de  Bez,  the  property  of  the  beautiful, 
witty,  and  accomplished  widow,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Bez. 

Dnring  the  snmmer  of  1721,  she 
had  assembled  around  her  at  the  chateau  a 
select  circle  of  Parisians  and  Provincials, 
amongst  whom  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  age — the  would-be  philosopher 
Marivaux.  Admired  for  his  talent,  and  laughed 
at  for  his  peculiarities,  Marivaux  was  at  tiroes 
the  oracle,  and  at  others  the  ridicule  of  the 


“  I  do,  niadame,'’  replied  Marivaux.  “  When- 
I  ever  anyone  begins  talking  to  me  about  any 
woman  and  the  love  he  entertains  for  her,  I 
think  I  am  listening  to  some  maniac  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  viper  that  has  stung  him. 
The  viper  takes  away  our  life  only,  but  woman 
robs  us  of  our  lilierty,  our  reason,  and  our 
quiet ;  she  robs  us,  in  tact,  of  ourselves,  and 
then  tells  us  to  live !  A  nice  condition  for 
man  to  live  in,  truly !  Men  in  love  are  like  so 
many  drunken  slaves — and  to  whom  do  these 
slaves  belong  P  To  woman !  Now,  what  is  a 
woman  P” 

“  A  woman,”  replied  Madame  dc  Bez,  “  is  a 
being  whose  mission  it  is  to  turn  the  head  of 
the  most  sensible  man  living.  'But  then,  on 
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opinions.  A  much  more  simple  method  of 
convincing  you  of  the  merit  of  women  would 
be  to  attack  your  heart,  which  does  not  believe 
one  word  of  all  that  emanates  from  your  head. 
I  am  very  certain  that,  if  Mademoiselle  Julie 


the  other  hand,  she  is  herself  always  a  mere 
child ;  you  can  amuse  her  with  the  first  fairy¬ 
tale  you  choose.  1  must  own.  Monsieur  de 
Marivaux,  that  we  have  known  each  other 
many  years  without  being  able  to  agree  in  our 
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were  here  at  tliis  moment,  you  would  not  be  ' 
thus  mHligning  our  sex.  Come,  I  will  punish  ; 
you!  I  will  force  you  to  be  huppy  by  gettinft  I 
you  a  wile !” 

The  young  maiden,  who  w-as  playing  the  part 
of  eav^ropper,  ran  off  on  hearing  this,  con¬ 
fused  and  hlushiug,  without  exactly  knowing 
wherefore. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mariranx  met  Made¬ 
moiselle  Julie  in  an  alley  of  the  park,  lie 
began  the  conversation  by  one  of  those  in¬ 
tricate  phrases  which  Madame  de  Bex  alone 
possessed  the  power  of  understanding.  Julie 
had  not  gut  the  key  to  this  artificial  language, 
and  did  nut  reply  ;  she  merely  cast  down  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  blushed.  Marivaux,  who 
until  then  had  never  noticed  her,  thought  she 
looked  lovely.  He  continued  speaking  to  her ; 
she  cuntinu^  not  replying  to  him.  At  last  he 
felt  how  eloquent  this  silence  was,  and  was  sunn 
unable  to  find  antthing  to  say,  for  his  vrurds 
upeared  to  him  so  much  beneath  his  ihuughts. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  heart  was  se¬ 
riously  touched. 

During  a  whole  week  he  was  madly  in  love 
with  Julie,  without  daring  even  to  liint  it  to  \ 
her.  ' 

This  man,  who  had  spent  the  ten  beat  years 
of  his  life  in  studying  the  metaphysics  of  the 
heart,  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  the  most 
ignorant  lover  in  the  world.  Love  is  the  best  I 
teacher  in  tlie  universe.  The  apparition  of  a  ; 
charming  face  diffuses  more  light  through  the 
heart  than  the  reflections  of  all  the  philo- 
■ophers  and  poets  who  have  ever  spoken  or 
written. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  P"  said  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Bex  one  day  to  Marivaux.  “You 
are  so  sorrowful  and  silent.” 

“Sorrowful !”  exclaimed  Marivaux.  “  What, 
madam!  does  not  my  appearance  reflect,  then,  : 
the  ioy  I  feel  in  my  heart  P  I  am  deeply, 
deeply  in  love !” 

“  In  love !  I  will  not  believe  it,”  returned 
Madame  de  Bex.  “  However,  Love  is  the  god 
of  miracles.” 

“Yes,  madam,”  continued  Marivaux,  “ I 
am  so  deeply  in  love  that,  if  I  dared,  1  would 
ask  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Julie  imme¬ 
diately.” 

“  Well,”  said  Madame  de  Bex,  “  you  must 
never  despair — I  will  ask  Mademoiselle  Julie 
in  marriage  for  you.” 

The  same  day,  Madame  de  Bex,  knowing 
that  Marivaux  and  Mademoiselle  Julie  were 
alone  in  the  saloon,  determined,  in  a  purely 
philo-ophieal  spirit,  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
Isaiguage  Marivaux  employed  when  he  was  in 
love.  She  was  greatly  a^nished  at  hearing  I 


Marivaux  spr-ak  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  the 
must  primitive  times.  “  You  are  lieuutiful,  and 
I  love  you !”  He  could  find  no  other  words. 

In  telling  the  story,  he  used  to  say,  “  I  was 
too  stupid  to  add  more.”  With  his  usual  mania 
for  rendering  bis  meaning  as  intricate  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  no  doubt  intended  to  say,  “  I  was  too 
sensible.” 

Mademoiselle  Julie  had  loved  Marivaux  at 
first  sight,  but  she  bad  never  owned  her  passion, 
even  to  herself,  until  the  affern'xin  when,  from 
behind  the  hedge  in  the  park,  she  had  acciden¬ 
tally  heard  the  strange  conversation  mentioned 
above.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  of 
Sens  who  had  lately  died,  leaving  his  widow 
but  poorly  off.  Her  mother  had  been  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Bex,  and 
had  intrusted  Julie  to  her  care  fur  the  summer. 

Madame  de  Bex  had  no  ^eat  difficulty  in 
prevailing  on  the  mother  and  daughter  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  match  which  Marivaux  pru|iosed.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  chktoau.  As  soon 
as  he  was  married,  Marivaux  returned  to  his 
cottage  near  Paris,  fearing  his  happiness  would 
rsca|ie  liim  were  he  to  remain  in  the  brilliant 
and  giddy  society  collected  at  the  Giateau  de 
Bex.  In  the  privacy  of  home  he  led  a  calm 
and  retired  life,  chequered  by  laborious  study 
and  restless  love. 

But  Marivaux,  with  his  bad  practice  of 
studying  the  different  atoms  of  the  passions 
under  a  microscope,  could  never  find  the  secret 
of  contentment.  His  wife  possessed  all  the 
best  qualities  of  the  heart,  combined  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  grace.  She  loved  her  husband  with 
the  moat  touching  tenderness )  she  was  the  life, 
the  light,  the  joy  of  his  house:  be  was  not 
rich,  and  site  was  ssdisfled  with  little.  After  a 
short  period  she  presented  him  with  a  daughter, 
to  lend  another  charm  to  their  cheerful  home. 
Marivaux,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  remain 
long  happy  himaelL  or  to  seeure  the  happiness 
of  another.  He  neglected  his  luving  Julie,  in 
a  vain  search  after  thepkiloiojdrg  of  happiness ; 
and  spent,  dreamingly  and  alone,  that  time 
which  should  have  liMU  passed  actively  and  in 
the  company  of  his  wife.  He  did  not  perceive 
his  error  till  death  had  robbed  him  of  her, 
eighteen  months  after  their  marriage. 

a  *  *  a  s 

Eighteen  years  afterwards,  a  young  girl  as 
beautiful  ns  some  spirit  of  air  was  walking 
pensively  in  the  park  belonging  to  the  Chkteau 
ue  Bex,  This  young  maiden  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Marivaux. 

She  was  pacing  up  and  down  an  alley  of 
lindens  that  could  count  at  least  a  hundred 
springs,  bhe  stopped,  fur  an  instant,  at  one 
end  of  this  lovely  avenue,  and  raised  W  eyes 
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in  the  direciion  of  a  hill  whence  there.  pr()e<‘cded, 
at  interv:il8,  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the 
harking  of  dogs.  MaJeiniiisellc  de  Marivaux 
was,  like  the  heroines  of  her  father’s  fancy, 
more  beautiful  in  expression  than  in  feature, 
in  colouring  than  in  outline.  Her  hliie  ryes 
and  black  hair  piaaluced  a  soft  and  sweet  elfeet. 
The  Marquis  d’ArL'ens  mentions  a  jairtrait  of 
her,  painUul  by  Largilliere,  the  viviil  colouring 
and  delicate  freshness  of  which  he  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.  She  was  a  reed  destined  to  hend  beneath 
the  first  gust  of  w  ind. 

Her  father,  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  chdtean, 
near  Madame  de  Bez,  was  pursuing  his  ph.lo- 
aophical  disputes ;  and  as  he  was  no  longer  of 
an  age  to  siieak  ill  of  women,  he  was  speaking 
ill  of  life. 

“  But  suppose,”  murmured  Madame  de  Bez 
suddenly,  “  we  were  to  return  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  to  seize  onee  more  on  all  the  pliuisures 
which  have  long  fled  from  usP  Ah!  Youth! 
Youth  !  That  one  thing  comprises  everything, 
for  it  is  Heaven  who  gives  it  us.  Look  at  my 
son,  for  instance,  how  happy  he  is  in  his  woods 
yonder — free,  strong,  and  prepared  for  every¬ 
thing.  Go,  ask  your  daughter,  who  is  dream¬ 
ing  away  somewhere  or  other,  whether  life  is 
not  a  sweet  burden  !”  • 

Had  Mademoiselle  de  Marivaux  been  able  to 
reply,  she  would  have  said,  “  Ah,  yes !  life  is 
indeed  sweet  !  1  feel  it  is  so  by  the  beating  of 

my  heart  when  the  horn  echoes  over  the  bill ; 
I  sec  it  is  so  when  it  smiles  on  me  fnnn  the  trees 
and  from  the  flowers  ;  I  hear  it  when  it  speak.s 
to  me  in  the  accents  of  the  feathered  songsters, 
and  of  the  brook  which  gushes  forth  so  pure 
and  free.”  Perhaps,  in  imitation  of  her  father’s 
style.  Mademoiselle  de  Marivaux  might  have 
auded,  “Yes,  life  is  beautiful ;  I  sen  it  smile  on 
me  every  morning  in  my  mirror  when  1  comb 
my  flowing  locks.” 

Madame  dr  Bez  had  a  son  who  would  inherit 
an  immense  fortune  on  the  death  of  his  grand¬ 
mother.  While  her  wh(de  life  was  piis.si-d  in 
sneering  at  human  weakness,  Madame  de  Bez 
had  all  the  prejudices  atUmdaut  on  vanity  and 
grandeur.  When  talking  writh  Marivaux  or  any 
other  would-be  philosopher,  she  maintained  that 
the  joys  of  the  heart  were  the  only  fortunes  wc 
should  strive  for  here  below;  but  when  she 
communed  with  herself,  matters  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect.  Let  us  see  how  Madiime  de 
Bez  and  Marivaux,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  sages,  established  their  children’s  happiness 
alter  having  forgotten  to  establish  their  own. 

In  the  evening,  on  his  return  from  the  chase. 
Monsieur  Guillaume  de  Bez,  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  who  had  not  yet  allowed  his  frank  and 
somewhat  rustic  bearing  to  be  spoiled  by  the 


refinement  of  fashionable  manners,  returned 
throngh  the  park  to  the  chfiteau.  Miulemoi- 
selle  (ie  Marivaux  happened  to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  by  chance,  of  course ;  chance  is  so  kind 
to  young  maidens  and  to  young  men ! 

“Ah!  is  that  you?”  said  Miulemoiseile  de 
Marivaux,  turning  pale.  “  What  a  state  you 
are  in !” 

“  It  is  only  what  I  must  expect  from  jagged 
rocks,  brambles,  and  marshes.  Why,  just  now, 
in  order  to  return  by  this  side  of  the  park,  I 
was  almost  obliged  to  take  to  swimming.  Never 
mind,  we  have  had  a  good  day’s  sixjrt.” 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  GuiUanme 
de  Bez  presented  Midemoiselle  de  Marivaux 
with  a  bouquet  of  wild  strawlK’rries.  “  I  recol¬ 
lected,  on  entering  the  wood,”  he  added,  “  with 
what  delight  we  passed  a  whole  morning  last 
ye.ar  in  gathering  wild  strawlierries.  We  were 
like  children  ;  the  least  thing  made  us  happy.” 

At  tliis  moment,  a  friend  of  Guillaume  de 
Bi'Z  called  him  from  some  distance  ;  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mirivaux  waved  her  hand  in  token 
of  adieu,  aud  hurri<'d  away.  She  retuined  to 
the  chateau,  and,  seeking  her  chamber,  burst 
into  tears.  “  He  do<‘s  not  love  me,”  said  she 
pensively.  “  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  return 
to  the  wood  and  behold  the  wild  strawberries 
again  in  order  to  recollect  that  sweet  morning 
which  has  never  been  banished  from  my 
thoughts !  Did  nut  my  life  comm  nee  on  thid 
morning 

She  took  the  bou((uet  of  wild  strawberries, 
and  inhaled  its  perfumes  with  a  touching  ex¬ 
pression  of  siidness.  “  At  all  events,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  wiping  aw.iy  her  tears,  “  he  could  not 
have  gathered  me  a  bouquet  1  should  prize 
more  deairly  than  1  do  this.” 

The  aup|)er-bell  now  rang,  and,  placing  the 
bouquet  in  a  glass  of  water,  M  idemoiselle  de 
Marivaux  went  down  into  the  saloon.  The 
supper  passed  off  rather  gloomily ;  the  young 
men  were  fatigued  by  their  day’s  8p<irt,M;ulame 
de  Bez  and  Marivaux  could  think  of  nothingto 
contradict  each  other  about,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Marivaux  was  reflecting  that  she  w.is  not 
loved. 

After  8up])er,  Mmlame  do  Bez  and  OuilLiurae 
bi'ing  left  alone,  the  young  man  asked  her 
whether  Mademoiselle  de  Marivaux  was  going 
to  stop  much  longer  at  the  chateau.  “  Her 
father  is  expecti-d  to  be  pnrsent  at  the  reception 
of  a  new  member  by  the  Academy,”  replied 
Madame  de  Bez.  “  And  does  he  intend  taking 
his  daughter  with  him  ?”  pursued  the  young 
m  in.  “  Certainly  !”  replied  his  mother  ;  “be¬ 
sides,  the  fine  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.” 
“  She  must  not  le.ive,”  continued  Guillaume  ; 
“  for,  to  speak  frankly,  I  love  aud  intend  to 
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marry  her.”  “  You  are  mad !”  replied  Madame 
de  Bez.  “  Is  it  madness,  then,  to  love  a  beau¬ 
tiful  prl  P”  asked  her  son. 

M^ame  de  Bez  saw  that  all  the  arguments 
in  the  world  would  be  of  no  use,  and  proceeded 
therefore  direct  to  Mademoiselle  de  Marivauz’s 
room. 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  she,  “  Guillaume  loves 
you ;  it  is  a  piece  of  folly.  You  arc  going  to 
return  to  Paris,  but  before  your  departure  let 
him  see  that  you  would  not  care  for  him,  even 
supposing  it  were  not  already  decided  that  you 
should  enter  a  convent.” 

“  A  convent !”  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de 
Marivaux,  overpowered  with  delight  at  learning 
she  was  loved,  and  harrowed  with  grief  at  the 
name  of  that  tomb  in  whieh  they  wished  to 
inter  her  youth. 

“  MTiat !  has  not  your  father  alrciuly  in¬ 
formed  you  that  hr  intends  to  shield  you  in  that 
sacred  sanctuary  against  all  the  dangers  of  the 
world  ?  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  promised  to 
pay  vour  dowTy.” 

“  My  dowry  !”  murmured  the  young  girl  in  a 
broken  voice.  “True,  madam,  my  father  did 
speak  to  me  alwut  the  convent,  but  I  hud  for¬ 
gotten  it.” 

All  that  night.  Mademoiselle  de  Marivaux 
never  slept ;  the  jiext  morning  as  she  was  open¬ 
ing  her  casement,  at  sunrise,  she  sjiw  Guillaume 
leaving  the  ehatean  on  horseback.  “Where 
can  he  be  going  ?”  she  asked  herself,  placing 
her  hand  ujmn  her  heart. 

At  a  comer  of  the  road,  Guillaume,  hajtpen- 
ing  to  turn  his  head,  ja-rceived  the  maiden. 
He  waved  his  hand  kindly  to  her.  “  Alas !” 
said  she,  “  it  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  farewell.” 
She  followed  him  with  her  eyes  as  far  as  she 
could ;  when  he  had  disappeared  behind  the 
trees,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  offered  up 
her  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven.  “  He  loves  me, 
though  !”  said  she,  when  she  had  prayed. 

She  never  lieheld  Guillaume  again.  Madame 
de  Bez,  fearing  some  rash  action  or  other,  had 
sent  him  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  to  have  returned  the  next  day,  but  the 
next  day  Madame  de  Bez  went  herself  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Marivaux  had  set  out,  the  evening  before, 
on  their  way  to  Paris.  Guillaume  w  ished  to 
mount  his  horse  and  follow  on  the  maiden’s 
track ;  he  swore  that  he  would  rejoin  her  or 
he  should  die  of  grief.  Madame  de  Bez,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  man's  nature,  allowed 
her  son’s  feelings  to  have  full  vent.  She  pro¬ 
mised,  besides,  to  plead  his  cause  with  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Marivaux  on  their  return  to  Paris. 
Thanks  to  the  various  pleasures  of  the  season, 
Guillaume  waited  pretty  patiently ;  he  adored 


Mademoiselle  de  Marivaux,  it  is  true,  but  then 
the  chase  affords  such  relief  to  all  agitoted 
hearts. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  six  weeks  afterwards. 
Mademoiselle  de  Marivaux  was  in  the  Convent 
of  the  ThW'Sor.  Guillaume  endeavoured  to  see 
her — to  carry  her  off ;  but  he  had  not  even  the 
consolation  of  knowing  whether  his  letters, 
that  were  burning  with  passion,  reached  her 
hands. 

Marivaux,  who  prided  himself  on  his  power 
of  reading  all  hearts,  never  perceived  his 
daughter’s  passion.  “  It  is  very  astonishing,” 
he  writes  after  his  first  visit  to  the  convent, 
“  how  pale  solitude  and  prayer  m:tke  a  woman. 
The  poor  child  looked  well  enough  before  she 
went  to  the  Thresor.  Gracious  Ixrrd !  with 
what  heavenly  joys  do  you  comjiensate  us  for 
these  human  sacrifices?  It  is  not  alone  her 
heart  and  her  liberty  that  a  young  virgin  lavs 
at  your  feet,  she  immolates  her  beauty  and  tfie 
sweet  brilliancy  of  her  youth.” 

On  the  second  visit  that  he  made  her,  Mari¬ 
vaux,  perceiving  th.at  his  daughter  was  still 
more  pale  and  haggard  than  In-fore,  asked  her 
if  the  sacrifice  was  beyond  her  strength.  “No !” 
she  rejdied,  with  clasped  hands. 

But  was  she  thinking  of  heaven  or  Guillaume 
de  Bez  ?  She  did  not  sink  at  the  first  blow. 
Marivaux  perceived  that  she  recovered  the 
shock  ;  her  resignation,  in  fact,  had  a  certain 
tinge  of  melancholy  joy  about  it.  “  I  am 
about  to  take  the  veil,”  she  said  to  him  one 
day,  “  I  feel  that  I  am  e(pial  to  the  effort ;  1 
shall  have  st  rength  enough  to  leave  the  shore 
of  life  without  regret,  as  our  holy  canticle 
cxpres.ses  it.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  deceive  herself.  The  solemn  day  arrived. 
In  the  morning,  when  her  father  happened  to 
see  her  weeping,  she  told  him  that  hers  were 
tears  of  joy.  Madame  de  Bez  now  arrived. 
It  war.  time  to  dress  the  novice  ;  the  veil  was 
brought,  and  Madame  dc  Bez  herself  fastened 
it  to  that  eharming  head  which  she  ought  to 
have  crowned  with  roses  of  a  less  pale  hue. 
The  bell  began  to  toll.  Mademoiselle  dc  Mari¬ 
vaux  threw  herself  into  her  father’s  arms.  “  I 
am  dying,”  said  she  calmly.  “  Farewell !  my 
mother  is  awaiting  me !” 

The  Superior  now  advanced  to  meet  the 
young  virgin,  whose  face  was  paler  than  death. 
On  reaching  the  altar,  so  weak  was  she  that  it 
was  necessary  to  support  her.  She  underwent 
the  felicitations  of  tne  priest  who  had  come  to 
pronounce  the  blessing,  and  to  all  the  questions 
put  to  her  she  mechanically  replied  in  a  low, 
sepulchral  voice. 

When  the  actors  in  the  ceremony  seized  his 
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daughter  to  place  her  under  the  pall,  Marivaux 
hud  not  atrength  to  remain  in  the  chapel  any 
longer.  He  left  it,  wiping  away  hia  tears  as 
he  did  so.  By  a  strange 'coincidence,  at  the 
door  of  the  chapel  he  met  an  actress.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Sylvia,  of  the  Italian  Theatre.  “  Are 
you  crying,  Marivaux  P”  “  Yes,  although  I 
nave  just  performed  a  good  action.  T  nave 
saved  my  daughter  from  the  dangers  of  this 
world ;  at  present  she  belongs  entirely  to  hea¬ 
ven.”  “  Is  that  a  fact  P”  “  You  know  I  had 
no  dowry  for  her.”  “  Was  she  not  pretty  P  Ah  ! 
Marivaux,  is  not  liberty  something  P  You  are 
a  philosopher  indeed !”  “  I  have  reflected  on 
the  matter  ever  since  she  was  liorn;  I  have 
studied — I  have  compared  everythiug ;  all 
earthly  joys  arc  always  drowned  in  tears.” 
“  And  have  you  forgotten  to  take  into  account 
the  pleasure  of  weeping  P  Go — go  ;  you  are 
not  a  man,  you  are  only  a  philosopher.” 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Marivaux  returned 
for  the  last  time  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Bez.  Did 
nut  the  sight  of  the  branches  agitated  by  the 
breeze,  of  the  birds  flitting  here  and  there,  of 
the  gushing  springs,  of  the  green  meadows,  of 
the  golden  wheat,  and  of  the  ruddy  vine,  inflict 
a  pang  upon  his  heart  as  he  thought  upon  the 
gloomy,  narrow  cell  where  hk  daughter  was 
praying — where  she  was  weeping — wiiere  she 
was  dying  P 

In  compliance  with  his  mother’s  wishes, 
Guillaume  de  Bez  consented  to  marry  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Riancourt,  for  whom  he  had  no 
affection. 

Mademoiselle  de  Marivaux  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  the  death-blow  to  her  heart.  Her  epitaph 
is  simply — 

Here  lies  Ose  who  Died  at  the  Age  oe 
Twenty  ! 
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The  ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth ;  and 
those  of  the  Indies  paint  them  red.  The  pearl 
of  teeth  must  he  dyed  black  to  he  beautiful  in 
Guzerat.  In  Greenland  the  women  colour 
their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow.  However 
fresh  the  complexion  of  a  Muscovite  may  be, 
she  would  think  herself  very  ugly  if  she  were 
not  plastered  with  paint.  The  Chinese  must  have 
their  feet  as  diminutive  as  those  of  a  goat.  In 
ancient  Persia  an  aquiline  nose  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  crown ;  and  if  any  competition 
arose  between  two  princes,  the  people  generally 
went  by  this  criterion.  In  some  countries  the 
mothers  break  the  noses  of  their  children ;  and 
in  others  press  the  head  between  two  boards, 


that  it  may  become  square.  The  modem 
Persians  have  a  strong  aversion  to  red  hair ; 
the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm  admirers 
of  it.  The  female  Hottentot  receives  at  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  not  silks  or  wreaths  of 
flowers,  but  warm  entrails  and  reeking  tripe, to 
dress  herself  with  enviable  ornaments. 

In  China  small  round  eyes  are  liked;  and  the 
girls  are  continually  plucking  their  eyebrows, 
that  they  may  be  thin  and  long.  The  'Purkish 
I  women  dip  a  brush  in  the  tincture  of  a  dru^, 
i  which  they  pass  over  their  eyebrows.  It  is 
'  too  visible  by  day,  but  looks  shining  by  night. 

I  They  tinge  their  nails  with  a  rose-colour.  An 
i  African  beauty  must  have  small  eyes,  thick  lips, 
j  a  large,  flat  nose,  aud  a  skin  beautifully  black. 

!  Tbe  l^peror  of  Monomotapa  would  nut  change 
his  amiable  negress  for  the  most  brilliant 
European  beauty. 

An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to  ns 
perfectly  nnnecesrary.  The  Peruvians,  however, 
think  otherwise ;  and  they  hang  on  it  a  weighty 
ring,  the  thickness  of  which  is  proportioned  by 
the  rank  of  their  husbands.  The  custom  of 
boring  it,  as  our  ladies  do  their  ears,  is  very 
common  in  several  nations.  Through  the 
perforation  is  hung  various  materials ;  such  as 
green  crystal,  gold,  stones,  a  single  and  some- 
I  times  a  great  number  of  gold  rings. 

The  female  head-dress  is  carried  in  some 
{  countries  to  singular  extravagance.  The 
I  Chinese  fair  carries  on  her  head  tlie  figure  of  a 
I  certain  bird.  The  bird  is  cum))osed  of  copper 
I  or  of  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
!  son  ;  the  wings,  spr^  out,  full  over  the  front 
of  the  head-dress,  and  conceal  the  temples. 
The  tail,  long  and  oMn,  forms  a  beautiful  tuft 
of  feathers.  The  Vak  covers  the  tup  of  the 
nose ;  the  neck  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the 
artificial  animal  by  a  spring,  that  it  may  play 
and  tremble  at  the  slightest  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myantses  is  far 
more  ridiculous  than  the  above.  They  cany 
on  their  heads  a  slight  board,  rather  lon^r 
than  a  foot,  and  about  six  inches  broad  ;  with 
this  they  cover  their  hair,  and  seal  it  with  wax. 
They  cannot  lie  down,  or  lean,  without  keeping 
the  neck  straight ;  and  the  country  being  very 
woody,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  with 
their  head-dress  entangled  amongst  the  trees. 
Whenever  they  comb  their  hair,  they  pass  an 
hour  by  the  fire  melting  the  wax;  but  this 
is  only  performed  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Natal  wear 
caps  or  bonnets,  from  six  to  ten  inches  high, 
composed  of  the  fat  of  oxen.  They  then  gra¬ 
dually  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer  grease, 
which,  mixing  with  the  hair,  fastens  these  bon¬ 
nets  for  their  lives. 
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TRUE  SKETCH  OF  AN  ILL-CONDUCTED 
SCHOOLROOM. 

“  Silence  !  youo);  ladies !”  And  a  tall,  dark 
woman  stepped  coniiiiaudm»:l)i  intu  the  well- 
filled  sclio<droom.  Immediately  every  head 
was  bent  over  the  lesson  before  it,  and  every 
tOBKue  stopped. 

“  1  wonder,  Miss  Elliott,”  continued  the 
lady,  “  1  wonder  that  you  do  not  preserve  more 
order  in  this  room  when  I  am  ab^nt.” 

The  poor,  thin,  worn-out  luokiu;;  younit  lady 
to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed,  replied  | 
with  a  faint  blush  u|>on  her  cheek,  “  Indeed,  1  j 
do  niv  best,  Mrs.  Capel.” 

“  "fhen  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  whenever 
I  enter  there  is  such  an  intolerable  noise.”  ' 
M  iss  Elliott  IcHiked  round  on  the  sixty  pupils  ' 
oommitUsl  to  her  sole  dominion  fur  the  prester  j 
part  of  every  day,  and  sifthed.  Mrs.  Capel,  | 
seating  herself  at  her  own  particular  round  | 
table,  and  spreading  her  dress  in  majestic  folds  I 
around  her,  s))oke  to  one  of  the  elder  pupils  in  { 
a  wild  tone  of  voice. 

”  My  dear,  be  so  kind  as  so  fetch  me  my  | 
handkerchief  from  niy  dressing-table.” 

Up  started  the  young  btdy  in  question  to  do 
her  bidding.  Mitanwhile  the  superior  sat  with 
folded  hands  and  stem  brow,  glancing  keenly  | 
round  the  room,  in  the  ho|ie  (shall  ue  say  it  P)  | 
of  discovering  some  deliuquent.  For  though  | 
possessing  a  handsome  countentince  on  the  i 
whole,  the  cold  blue  rye,  the  sharp-hooked  ] 
■ose.  and  thin,  c.jmpressed,  though  finely-  | 
ohiselled  lips,  bespoke  a  hasty,  angry  temper, 
ami  some  cruelty  of  dis|)osition.  | 

By  this  time  the  young  lady  sent  for  the  I 
handkerchief  w'as  heard  running  somewhat 
heavily  down  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  Mrs. 
Ca|)el  frowned,  and  a  satirical  smile  wreathed 
her  thin  li|i8. 

“It  is  a  great  pity,  Miss  Brown,”  she  said, 
as  her  messenger  entered,  flushed  and  panting, 

“  that  you  cannot  njovt-  like  a  young  lady,  but 
most  pdlo])  like  a  horse.” 

The  handkerchief  was  taken  without  thanks ;  ] 
and  the  voung  buly,  not  tmsting  herself  to 
rsph  to  the  insulting  comparison,  bowed  and 
Ht  ^own. 

The  lessons  now  comn.enoed,  and  fearful  and 
anxious  were  all  the  younger  laces  during  their 
repetition.  More  than  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
were  condemned  t4>  double  the  task  already  too 
Kucli  tor  them.  At  last,  a  small  and  lertainly 
stupid  child,  but  who  might  plead  in  her  excuse 
that  she  had  never  hud  gentle  means  used  to 
teach  her,  nor  even  the  nature  of  her  lessons 
explained,  advanced  slowly  with  her  book ;  and 


as  it  was  hastily  and  mdely  snatched  from  her 
with  the  greeting,  “Now,  mail,  begin,”  her 
memory  and  seif-possession  failed  together,  and, 
stammering  out  a  few  words,  she  stopped  short. 

“  Go  on,  1  tell  you !”  , 

A  few  unintelligibly  muttered  words  are  all 
the  res|)onse. 

“  Why  do  you  stop  P  Go  on  !” 

The  little  one  takes  out  her  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  wipes  away  a  tear ;  then  attempts 
to  continue,  but  tails. 

“  Crying,  baby  P  I’ll  give  you  cause  to  cry.” 
Downcame  the  book  on  theearof  thechild — 
we  do  not  exaggerate— and,  being  stunned  by 
the  blow,  she  fell  to  the  ground.  Being 
draggivl  u|)  again,  a  few  additional  slaps  were 
administered,  to  l)alance  the  effect  of  the  first 
blow,  we  conceive ;  and  then  the  wretched 
little  being  was  hustled  out,  weeping  with  pain, 
intu  a  small  room  on  the  landing.  Here  she 
was  romiiianded  to  remain  without  food  until 
she  had  mastered  an  addition  of  thrice  the 
quantity  to  the  lesson  already  abuve  her  com¬ 
prehension. 

Mrs.  Capel,  having  completed  her  revenge 
upon  want  of  natural  cajutcity,  returned  to  the 
schoolroom  with  a  Hushed  face  and  a  soured 
tem|)er ;  and  the  morning  lessons  proceeded. 
Sighs  many  and  tears  many  accompanied  the 
small  modicum  of  knowledge  imbibed  ■,  and 
welcome  to  sll  concemed  was  the  sound  of  the 
one  o'clock  hell  at  length.  This  wa.s  the  signal 
for  a  general  tidying;  and  then  the  writing- 
desks  were  converted  into  dining-tables  by 
letting  down  the  leaves,  and  spreading  oil-case 
covers.  For  the  pupils  in  this  model  school 
spent  the  whole  day  in  the  same  room ;  using 
it  alike  for  studies,  meals,  and  recreation. 
The  nuisance  might  have  Wn  less  had  care 
been  taken  to  ventilate  the  apartment ;  hut 
the  windows  were  kept  carefully  closed  to 
avoid  the  dust  from  the  main  road. 

While  a  maid  and  a  hoy  brought  in  the 
dinner — consisting  chiefly  of  rancid  bacon, 
broth,  coarse  meat,  and  coarser  suet-imddings, 
with  the  suet  not  nicely  shred,  but  distribu^ 
in  large  oily  lumps — the  pupils  hastened  up 
stairs  to  WMsh  their  hands  and  arrange  their 
hair.  One  washhand  basin,  full  of  sooty  water, 
to  half-a-dozen  girls,  and  looking-glasses  in  the 
same  pru|)ortiun,  rendered  all  bustle  and  con- 
fnsion  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  ano  her  bell  the 
whole  troop  rushed  down  again,  some  half- 
washed,  an. I  others  not  at  all. 

While  discussing  the  savoury  viands  above 
alluded  to,  the  conversation  mainly  consisted  of 
cross-questions  addressed  to  each  girl  as  to  the 
duties  she  had  neglected  to  perform,  punish¬ 
ments  being  then  and  there  awarded  to  the 
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dilatory  ;  a  process  that  very  effectually  annihi-  ^ 
lated  what  little  appetite  retiiained  for  edibles 
only  dijtevtible  by  extreme  hanger. 

Dinner  over,  the  pupils  were  turned  ont  for 
a  ten  minutes'  walk  in  the  adjoining  square ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  returned  to  the 
still  dinner-sceuted  school-room.  Headaches  j 
wore  generally  prevalent ;  and  the  various 
kinds  of  needlework  lag'.ied  on  in  perfect  ; 
silence ;  save  for  the  occasional  interruption  j 
caused  by  the  monotonous  voices  of  a  class  | 
oalled  up  to  read  aloud  in  some  old  history,  | 
equally  deficient  in  real  instruction  and  in  ! 
euaertainnicnt. 

Tea-time  at  length  brought  some  relief,  and 
then  commenced  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  ' 
the  morrow’s  campaign.  Tlie  elder  and  quicker  i 
qiirits  alone  found  a  short  period  of  leisure, 
which  they  spent  in  frivtdous  conversation  or 
even  worse.  Then  came  the  bread  and  milk, 
and  the  weury  day  was  at  an  end  ;  without  one 
new  thought  to  niark  its  progress,  one  useful 
lesson  learnt  for  the  conduct  of  life. 

Such  wa«  the  course  of  discipline  pursued  in 
a  Yorkshire  seminary  fur  young  ladies  .some 
ten  years  ago.  We  will  trust  th  it  since  there 
has  been  nn  effort  after  improvement.  That 
there  was  room  for  it,  tlie  readers  of  the  fore¬ 
going  sketch— taken  from  the  life  bv  one  of  the  | 
victims  of  the  system — will  certainly  admit.  | 
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“  Now,  girls,”  said  Aunt  Hetty,  “  put  down 
your  embroidery  and  worsted  work ;  do  some¬ 
thing  sensible,  and  stop  building  air-castles, 
and  talking  of  lovers  and  honeymrama.  It 
nwkes  me  sick ;  it  is  perfectly  antimonial. 
Love  is  a  farce;  matrimony  is  a  humbug; 
hnsbunds  are  domestic  Napoleons,  Neroes, 
Alexanders — sighing  fur  other  hearts  to  con¬ 
quer  after  they  are  sure  of  yours.  The  honey¬ 
moon  is  as  short-lived  as  a  lucifer-match ; 
after  that  you  may  wear  your  wedding-dress  at 
breakfast,  and  your  iiigl  tcap  to  meeting,  and 
your  husband  wouldn’t  km  w  it.  You  may 
pick  np  your  own  pocket-handkerchief,  help 
yourself  to  a  chair,  and  split  your  gown  across 
the  bark  reaching  over  the  table  to  get  a  piece 
of  butter  while  he  is  laying  in  his  breakfast 
as  if  it  was  the  la-st  meal  he  should  cat  in  this 
world.  When  he  gets  through  he  will  aid 
yonr  digestion — while  you  are  sipping  your 
first  cup  of  coffee— by  inquiring  wnat  you’ll 
have  for  dinner ;  whether  the  cold  lamb  was 
all  eaten  yesterday ;  if  the  charcoal  is  all  out,  and 
what  you  gave  for  the  last  green  tea  you 
bought.  Then  he  gets  up  from  the  table,  lights 
his  cigar  with  the  last  evening’s  paper,  that 


you  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read ;  gives  two 
or  three  whiffs  of  smoke — which  are  sure  to 
give  you  a  headache  for  the  afteinixin— and 
just  as  his  coat-tail  is  vanishing  through  the 
door,  aprdogises  for  not  doing  “  that  errand” 
for  you  yesterday — thinks  it  doubtful  if  he  can 
to  day — ‘  so  pressed  with  business.’  Hear  of 
him  at  eleven  o’clock,  taking  an  ice-cream  with 
some  ladies  at  a  confectioner’s,  while  you  are  at 
home  new-lining  his  coat-sleeves.  Children  by 
the  ears  all  day  ;  can’t  get  out  to  lake  the  air; 
feel  as  crazy  as  a  fly  in  a  drum.  HiiNbaud  comes 
home  at  night;  nods  a  ‘How  d’ye  do,  FanP* 
boxes  Charley’s  cars  ;  stands  little  Fanny  in  the 
comer ;  sits  down  in  the  easiest  chair  in  the 
wannest  nook  ;  ]iuts  his  feet  up  over  the  grate, 
shutting  out  all  the  fire,  while  the  baby’s  little 
pug  nose  grows  blue  vrith  the  cold  ;  reads  the 
newspaper  all  to  himself;  solaces  his  inner 
man  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  just  as  you  are 
laliouring  under  the  hallncination  that  he  will 
^  ask  you  to  take  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  with 
I  him,  he  puts  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
i  and  begins  to  reckon  up  the  family  ex|ienaes ; 

!  after  which  he  lies  down  on  the  sofa,  and  you 
I  keep  time  with  your  needle,  while  he  sleeps 
I  till  nine  o’cliaA.  Next  morning,  ask  him  to 
leave  you  a  *  little  money,’  he  looks  at  you  as 
if  to  be  sure  tha'  you  are  in  your  right  mind, 
draws  a  sigh  long  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  inlintc  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  asks  you 
what  you  want  with  it,  and  if  half-a-doUar 
won’t  do  P  Onirious  king !  as  if  tluwc  little 
shoes,  and  s'oekings,  and  petticoats  could  be 
had  for  half-a-dullur !  O  girls !  set  your 
affections  on  cats,  poodles,  parrots,  or  Infi-dogs; 
but  let  matrimony  alone.  It’s  the  barilcst  way 
on  earth  of  getting  a  living.  You  never  know 
when  your  work  is  done.  Think  of  carry  ing 
eight  or  nine  children  through  the  miasles, 
chicken-pox,  rash,  mumps,  and  scarlet-lever— 
some  of  them  twice  over.  It  makes  my  head 
ache  to  think  of  it.  Oh,  yon  may  -crimp  and 
save,  and  twist  and  turn,  and  dig  and  delve, 
and  economise  and  die  ;  and  your  husband  will 
many  again,  and  take  what  you  have  saved  to 
dress  his  second  wife  with;  audslie’ll  take  your 
portrait  for  a  fire-board ! 

“  But  what’s  the  use  of  talking  P  I’ll 
warrant  every  one  of  you’ll  try  it  the  first 
chance  you  get ;  for,  somehow,  there’s  a  sort 
of  bewilcliment  about  it.  I  wish  one  half  the 
world  were  not  fools,  and  the  other  half  idiots.” 

Pomade.- Beef  suet,  one  ounce;  line  are  of 
csnthsriilrs.  one  tesspoonful ;  oil  at  ongantiiu 
and  bergamot,  of  each  ten  drops.  .Mcll  the  suet, 
and,  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  the  rest  <>l  the  ia> 
gredients  nuiil  set.  This  is  a  very  good  preveo* 
tative  against  baldness. 


Silli 


PATTERN  FOR  SILK  PATCHWORK. 


The  pattern  pven  it  suitable  either  for  a  Bed  Quilt  or  Batinett  Cover,  and  it  of  a  proper  site  for 
working.  In  doing  patchwork,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  all  your  papers  of  the  exact  tize ;  after 
which,  baste  your  silk  (or  whatever  material  you  are  using)  over  the  papers  ;  and,  when  you  have 
a  quantity  to  covered,  choose  your  colours  to  harmonise ;  after  which,  connect  the  edges  bytewing 
very  closely  and  even,  leaving  the  papers  in  until  the  whole  it  put  together  ;  after  which,  undo 
the  basting-stitches,  pick  out  the  papers,  line  the  work  with  glased  calico,  and  quilt  it  in  any 
pattern  you  please,  so  at  to  keep  the  lining  and  cover  tight  together ;  or  it  may  be  knotted  in  the 
centre  of  each  star,  with  any  bright-coloured  floss  silk  or  Berlin  wool. 

EVENING  DRESS.— (■■■  orposm  raoi.) 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  elegant  fashion  for  an  evening  dress.  It  is  made  of  white  muslin, 
trimmed  with  lulled  ribbon  matching  the  skirt. 


EVENING  DRESS.— (au  OTEOUn  ries.) 
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ri.IOirT  TIIK  THIRP. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  Janie  Grey  came 
back  to  her  desolate  home.  There  were  the 
useless  drujjs,  the  tempting;  fruits  and  flowers, 
which  came  nil  too  late  for  the  sinking  suf¬ 
ferer.  Wlierevcr  her  eye  fell,  there  wiis  some 
sad  reminisi'ence  to  torture  her.  They  whose 
life  had  been  all  sunshin(!  came  in  from  cheer¬ 
ful  homes,  whose  threshold  death’s  shadow  had 
nerer  darkened,  to  offer  constdaiion.  All  the 
usual  phrases  of  stereotyped  condolence  had 
fallen  upon  her  ear ;  and  now  they  had  all 
gone,  and  the  world  would  move  on  just  the 
same  that  there  wtis  one  more  broken  heart  in 
it.  She  must  bear  her  weary  weight  of  woe 
alone.  She  knew  thtit  her  star  had  set. 
Earth,  •sea,  and  sky  had  no  beauty  now,  since 
the  eye  that  worshipped  them  with  her  was 
closed  and  ravleas. 

“Whom  tlie  Lord  loveth,  he  ehasteneth,” 
said  Uncle  John,  joining  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  either  hand,  and  settling  himself  in  a  vestry 
attitude,  to  say  his  lesson.  “  Alflirtions  come 
not  out  of  the  ground.  Man  is  cut  down  like 
a  flower.  God  is  the  God  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless.  I  supp  se  you  find  it  so  P’’  said 
he,  looking  into  the  widow’s  face. 

“I  can  scarcely  tell,”  said  Janie.  “This 
was  a  lightning-flash  from  a  summer-cloud. 
My  eyes  are  blinded ;  I  cannot  see  the  bow  of 
promise.” 

“Wrong — all  wrong,”  said  Uncle  J' hn. 
“The  Lord  give,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away. 
You  ought  to  be  resigned.  I’m  alraid  you  don’t 
ei^oy  religion.  Afflictions  are  mercies  in  dis¬ 
guise.  I’ll  lend  you  this  volume  of  ‘  Dew- 
Drops’  to  read.  You  must  get  submissive 
somehow,  or  yon  will  have  some  other  trouble 
sent  upon  vou.  Good  morning.” 

Uncle  John  was  a  rigid  sectarian,  of  the 
bluest  school  of  divinity ;  enjoyed  an  immense 
reputation  for  sanctity,  than  which  nothing 
was  dearer  to  him  save  the  contents  of  his 


pocket-book.  It  was  his  glory  to  be  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  parish  gatherings  and 
committees  ;  to  be  consulted  on  the  exp^iency 
of  sending  tracts  to  the  Kangaroo  Islands  ;  to 
lie  present  at  the  laying  of  corner-.stonee  for 
embryo  churches ;  to  shine  consiiieiioiisly  at 
ordinations,  donation -visits,  Sabbath -school 
celebration-,  coliiorteur  meetings— in  short, 
anything  that  smacked  of  a  ehiirch-steeple,  or 
addeil  one  inch  to  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  Pharisaical  skirt.  He  piiied  the  poor,  us 
every  good  Christian  should ;  but  he  never 
alloweilthem  to  put  their  hands  in  his  |iocket: 
that  was  a  territory  over  which  the  chnrfli  had 
no  control — it  belonged  entirely  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fence. 

Uncle  John  sat  in  his  counting-room,  look¬ 
ing  very  satisfactorily  at  the  proof-sheets  of 
tlie  Morning  Star,  of  which  he  was  editor, 
lie  had  just  glanced  over  his  long  list  of  sub- 
scriliera,  and  congratulated  himself  that  matters 
were  in  such  a  prosperous  condition.  Then  he 
took  out  a  large  roll  of  bank-bills,  and  lingered 
them  most  affectionately ;  then  he  frowned 
ominously  at  a  poor  beggar-child,  who  peeped 
in  at  the  diKir  ;  smoothed  his  chin,  and  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  his  rocking-chair. 

A  rap  at  the  door  of  the  counting-room. 
“  May  1  come  in,  uncle  P”  and  Janie’s  long 
black  veil  was  thrown  back  from  her  sad  face. 

“  Y-e-s,”  said  Uncle.  John  rather  frigidly. 
“Pretty  busy;  s’|H>se  you  won’t  stay  long?” 
and  he  pushed  his  ^rte-moMnoi'e  further  down 
in  his  pocket. 

“1  came  to  ask,”  said  Janie  timidly,  “if 
you  would  employ  me  to  write  for  your  paper. 
.Matters  are  more  desperate  with  me  than  I 
thought,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for  my  doing 
something  immediately.  I  believe  1  have  talents 
that  I  might  turn  to  account  ns  a  w  riter.  I 
have  literally  nothing.  Uncle  John,  to  depend 
upon .” 

“Your  husband  was  an  extravagant  man; 
lived  too  limt — that’s  the  trouble— lived  too 
fast.  Uugbt  to  have  been  economical  as  I  was, 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  Can’t  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Can’t  exjmet  me  to  make 
up  for  other  people’s  deficiencies.  You  must 
take  care  of  t/ourtHf." 

“  Certainly  ;  that’s  just  what  I  wish  to  do,” 
said  Janie,  struggling  to  restrain  her  tears. 
“  I  — I—”  but  she  only  finished  the  sentence 
with  sobs ;  the  contrast  between  the  sunny 
past  and  the  gloomy  present  was  too  strong 
for  her  troubled  heart. 

Now,  if  there  was  anything  Uncle  John 
mortally  haled,  it  was  to  see  a  woman  cry.  In 
all  such  cases  he  irritated  the  victim  tdl  she 
took  a  speedy  and  frenzied  leave.  So  he  re- 
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marked  again  that  “  Mr.  May  was  extravagant, 
else  there  would  have  been  something  left. 
He  was  sorry  he  was  dead;  but  that  was  a 
thing  he  wasn’t  to  blame  for,  and  he  didn’t 
know  any  reason  why  he  should  be  bothered 
about  it.  The  world  was  full  of  widows ;  they 
all  went  to  work,  he  supposed,  and  took  care 
of  themselves.” 

“  If  you  will  tell  me  whether  yon  can  employ 
me  to  write  for  you,”  said  the  widow,  ”  1  will 
not  trouble  you  any  longer.” 

“  I  have  plenty  who  will  write  for  nothing,” 
said  the  old  man.  “Market  is  overstock^ 
with  Aat  sort  of  thing.  Can’t  afford  to  pay 
contributors,  specially  new  beginners.  Don’t 
think  you  have  any  talent  that  way,  either. 
Better  take  in  sewing,  or  something,”  said  he, 
taking  out  his  watch,  by  way  of  a  reminder 
that  she  had  better  be  going. 

The  young  widow  could  scarcely  see  her  way 
out  through  her  fast-falling  tears.  It  was  her 
first  bitter  lesson  in  the  world’s  selfishness. 
She,  whose  tender  feet  had  been  so  love-guided, 
to  walk  life’s  thorny  path  alone — she,  for 
wliom  no  gift  was  rich,  or  rare,  or  costly 
enough  ;  she,  who  had  leaned  so  trustingly  on 
the  dear  arm  now  so  powerless  to  shield  her ; 
she,  to  whom  life  was  life,  breath,  being,  to 
meet  only  careless  glances — nay,  more  harsh 
and  taunting  words !  Oh,  where  should  that 
stricken  heart  find  rest  this  side  heaven  ? 

Yet  she  might  nut  yield  to  despair;  there 
was  a  little,  innocent,  helpless  one,  for  whom 
she  must  live  on,  and  toil,  and  struggle.  Was 
the  world  all  darkness?  Bent  every  knee  at 
Mammon’s  shrine  P  Be.at  every  human  heart 
only  for  its  own  joys  and  sorrows  P 

Days  and  months  rolled  on.  Uncle  John  said 
bis  prayers,  and  went  to  church,  and  counted 
over  his  dear  bank-bills ;  and  the  widow  sat 
up  till  the  stars  grew  pale,  and  bent  wearily 
over  lung  pages  of  manuscript;  and  little 
Rudolph  lay  with  his  rosy  cheek  nestled  to 
the  pillow,  crushing  his  bright  ringlets,  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  weary  vigil  tlie  young  mother 
was  keeping.  And  now  it  was  New  Year’s 
niglit ;  and,  as  she  laid  aside  her  pen,  memory 
called  her  back  to  rich,  sunny  days — to  a  luxu¬ 
rious  home.  Again  she  was  leaning  on  that 
broad,  true  breast.  Troops  of  friends  were 
about  them.  Oh,  where  were  they  now  P  Then 
she  looked  upon  her  small,  plainly-furnished 
room,  so  unattractive  to  the  rye  of  taste  and 
refinement;  then  it  fell  upon  her  child,  too 
yonng  to  remember  that  father  whose  last  act 
was  to  kiss  his  baby  brow. 

Still  the  child  slumbered  on,  his  red  lips 
parted  with  a  smile,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she 
noted  the  little  stocking,  yet  warm  from  the 


dimpled  foot,  hung  close  by  the  pillow,  with 
childhood’s  beautiful  trust  in  angel  hands  to 
fill  it ;  and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  wept  aloud,  that  this  simple  luxury  must  be 
denied  a  mother’s  heart ;  then,  extinguishing 
her  small  lamp,  she  laid  her  tearful  cheek 
against  the  rosy  little  sleeper,  with  that  instinc¬ 
tive  yearning  for  sympathy  which  only  the 
wretched  know.  In  slumber  there  is,  at  least, 
forgetfulness.  Kind  angels  whisper  hope  in 
dreams. 

The  golden  light  of  New  Year’s  morning 
streamed  through  the  partially-opened  shutters 
upon  the  curly  head  that  already  nestled  un¬ 
easily  on  its  pillow.  The  blue  eyes  opened 
slowly,  like  violets  kissed  by  the  sun,  and  the 
Uttle  liand  was  outstretched  to  grasp  the  empty 
stocking.  His  lip  quivered,  and  tears  of  disap- 
ointment  forced  themselves  through  his  tiny 
ngers  ;  while  his  mother  rose,  sad  and  unre¬ 
freshed,  to  meet  another  day  of  toil.  And 
Uncle  John,  obhvious  of  every  thing  that  might 
collapse  his  purse,  sat  comfortably  in  his  rock¬ 
ing-chair,  “  too  busy”  to  call  on  his  niece ; 
treading,  not  in  his  Lord’s  footsteps,  where 
sorrow,  and  misery,  and  want  made  foot-tracks, 
but  where  the  well-warmed,  well-clad,  and 
well-filled  sat  at  Dives’  table. 

Time  flaw  on.  A  brighter  day  dawned  for 
Janie.  She  had  triumphed  over  disap)>oint- 
ments  and  discouragements  before  which 
stouter  hearts  than  hers  had  quailed.  Comfort 
and  independence  were  again  hers,  earned  by 
her  own  untiring  hand.  Uncle  John  was  not 
afraid  of  her  now.  He  turned  no  more  short 
comers  to  avoid  her.  She  needed  no  assistance. 

Janie’s  praises  reached  him  from  every 
quarter ;  and  he  took  a  greal  deal  of  pains  to 
let  people  know  that  this  new  literary  light 
was  ki»  niece.  Had  he  known  she  would  have 
turned  out  such  a  star,  he  would  have  employed 
her.  Now  she  was  swelling  other  editors’  sub¬ 
scription-lists,  instead  of  his.  That  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  case  he  was  prepared  to  understand! 

“  No  talent  that  way  I*’  said  Janie  to  herself, 
as  she  saw  him,  at  last,  very  coolly  transfer, 
with  his  editorial  hand,  her  articles  to  the 
Morning  Star,  without  credit,  without  remu¬ 
neration  to  herself.  Sanctimonious,  avaricioua 
Uncle  John !  Did  yon  count  the  w  eary  vigils 
they  cost  the  WTiter  P  Did  you  count  the  tears 
which  bUstered  their  pages  P  Did  you  dream 
of  the  torturing  process  by  which  the  bird  was 
bUnded,  ere  it  could  be  learned  to  sing  so 
sweetly  P  Knew  you  that  those  gushing  notes 
reached  you,  through  prison-bars,  from  a  weary 
captive’s  throat  P  No,  no.  Uncle  John!  how 
should  youP  For  where  your  heart  should 
have  been,  there  was  a  decided  vacuum. 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.-No.  IX. 

nuus  TO  Br  obbkrvf.d  by  tiiobb  m-ho  compktb  for 

TiiK  PKIZK  AWARBEI)  FOR  THE  BEAT  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Thst  ladies  only  be  deemed  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete. 

‘i.  That  a  prize,  with  a  "  certificate  of  merit,” 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  compoai- 
tiou  ;  and  that  “  certificates  of  merit"  |>e  given 
to  writers  whose  papers  entitle  them  to  this 
distinction.  Any  lady  to  whom  fhrte  such  cer¬ 
tificates  may  be  awarded  during  the  progress  of 
the  volume,  to  be  entitled  to  a  prize  in  addition, 

3,  All  manuscripts  to  be  written  legibly  on 
one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

4.  The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to 
accompany  each  MS.,  which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence,  should  such  a  wish  be  expressed. 

6.  No  MSS.  to  be  returned. 

6.  The  period  mentioned  below  to  be  considered 
the  latest  day  for  receiving  MSS.,  which  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  on  the  out¬ 
side  “  Prize  Composition.” 

7.  No  lady  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
prize  during  the  progress  of  the  volume. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  and  in 
the  present  instance  we  find  it  true,  that  ladies 
are  given  to  changing  their  minds;  and,  where 
much  is  expected  from  them,  from  a  sort  of  in¬ 
nate  caprice,  they  manage  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  expi'ctant.  The  Editor  is  led  to 
make  these  few  remarks,  in  the  present  instance 
having  received  so  few  papers  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  tlie  prize  Essay  on  “  Calumny.”  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  account  for  this  circumstance  by 
believing  “Calumny”  to  be  a  subject  in  which 
his  lady  readers  have  no  interest,  not  even  suf¬ 
ficient  to  write  about  it.  In  appending  the  list 
of  subjects  for  the  three  succeeding  months,  he 
ho|)es  to  have  selected  those  which  will  be  more 
appreciated  than  tlie  one  given  in  the  present 
number.  The  subjeets  are,  “  I’unctu.ality,”  to 
be  sent  in  before  the  Ist  of  November ;  “  Christ¬ 
mas  in  Germany,”  the  Ist  of  December;  “The 
Snowdrop  a  Harbinger  of  the  Coming  Spring” 
(in  verse),  the  Ist  of  January. 

The  prize  for  the  present  Composition  is 
awarded  to  Hadassah  (Kentish  Town) ;  and 
“  certificates  of  merit  ”  to  Charity,  and  Rosa 
(Cannon-street). 

CALUMNY  TO  BE  AVOIDED  AS  INCOM¬ 
PATIBLE  WITH  A  DELICATE  MIND. 

Of  all  the  dire  evils  that  escaped  “I’andora’s 
Box”  tliere  is  none  stands  more  prominent  and 
alarming  than  calumny.  It  is  base  and  odious, 
full  of  hatred  or  envy ;  and  of  such  vast  mag¬ 
nitude  in  its  consequences  that  the  deformi^- 
of  its  nature  cannot  be  fully  and  correctly 
defined. 

It  is  discovered  in  various  forms,  shooting 
ont  into  crimes  of  every  kind ;  it  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  enumerate  the  enormities  that 


arise  from  this  evil  spirit.  It  is  a  deadly  jxiison 
coiling  round  the  human  heart,  causing  offences, 
bad  tempera,  anger,  envy,  and  revenge.  Solo¬ 
mon  says,  “Who  can  stand  before  EuvyP”  And 
that  individual  who  embraces  the  ugly  fiend, 
harbours  a  nest  of  vi|)cr8  in  his  breast;  is 
despicable,  and  unfit  for  social  intercourse. 
Calumny  is,  therefore,  to  be  avoided,  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  delicate  mind. 

Calumny  is  just  the  reverse  of  openness, 
candour,  sincerity,  truth,  and  equity— often 
putting  on  the  mask  of  friendship  to  overthrow 
and  ruin  the  reputation  of  another.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  all  grades  of  society — in  high  life  as 
well  as  low — from  the  palace  of  royalty  to  the 
(leasant’s  cottage.  There  is  nut  a  kingdom,  a 
city,  a  village,  a  house  exempt  ;  communities, 
societies,  families,  and  individuals  sufler  by  it. 
There  can  be  no  greater  development  of  the 
cloven  foot  than  in  calumny. 

The  balumniatdr  knows  not  the  extent  of 
mischief  he  creates ,  be  soweth  discord  among 
brethren,  and  scatteretb  firebrands,  arrows,  .and 
death.  He  is  injurious  to  the  comfort  and 
I  harmony  of  society,  la'ing  full  of  duplicity, 
subtlety,  and  cunning,  which  is  a  bold  breach 
I  of  the  laws  of  charity  and  goodwill  toward  our 
'  neighbours  so  much  inculcated  in  Scripture. 

!  ^me  people  dis.seinble  so  mueli  that  they 
j  wear  a  mask  continually,  and  set  ingenuity  to 
work  in  watching  for  holes  and  blemishes  in 
tlicir  fellow-men ;  and  then  with  what  avidity 
1  will  they  magnify,  and  use  the  weapons  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  an  “unruly  inemlier  full  of 
deadly  poison.” 

IVe  might  be  led  to  question  whether  the 
picture  of  calumny  is  nut  drawn  too  vividly,  did 
not  actual  and  daily  experience  discover  its  out- 
breakings  amongst  us  in  many  unhappy  forms. 

Who  arc  they  that  go  from  house  to  house, 
and  meddle  with  everybody’s  business,  prying 
into  secrets  and  family  matters;  and,  when 
abroad,  rejiort  iiublicly  what  they  have  heard  in 
confidence,  with  many  additions  and  comments; 
swelling  with  exultation  at  the  wide  hrcach  they 
make  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  families,  and 
causing  strife.  “  He  that  reveideth  a  matter 
separates  very  many  friends.” 

I  There  are  s«me  mean,  cringing  (leople  in 
the  world  who  seek  honour  from  men,  and 
are  looking  out  for  favours  and  preferments ; 
to  gain  their  object,  they  will  bow,  fawn, 
flatter,  backbite,  and  tradnee.  Such  persons 
are  plunged  very  deep  in  the  mire  of  calumny. 

Yet  there  are  some  that  stand  high  in 
society,  and  are  held  up  as  examples  of  imita¬ 
tion;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  engi^ng 
airs  of  politeness  the  evidences  are  manifest. 

I  On  approaching  nearer  we  discover  the  pro- 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 


peniitv  of  evil.a|)(«kinf;,  of  fault-finding  ;  it  I  away  witli  all  evil  Burmiaings  and  groundksB 
cannot  lay  long  ooncraJed,  but  is  developed  '  suspicions.  It  is  pe:u'e,  and  order,  and  gentle- 
aeoording  to  circ-nmstanees.  There  is  a  divine  1  ness,  that  promotes  our  own  hiippiness,  and 
oOBunand,  binding  U|K>n  all,  “to  sprsik  evil  of  putsin  motion  I  lie  springs  of  Clirislian  graoes. 
no  one,”  so  we  plainly  see  tliat  evil-speaking  |  When  the  ealuiniiiaUir  has  used  every  effort  to 
is  calumny.  damage  the  rliaraeter  and  ruin  the  future  pros- 

Ignora'iire  and  mistakes  are  inseparable  to  |  poets  in  life  of  an  individual,  is  it  one  alone  that 
our  nature,  and  calumny  may  often  come  upon  j  suffers  P  llss  a  man  no  dependants,  no  domestic 
ns  in  disguise.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  |  ties? — a  wife  and  children,  and  servants?  Must 
much  upon  our  guard,  and  should  never  make  j  lienot  laim  a  livrlili<Hid  by  some  ineansorother, 
ignoranie  a  plea  for  vice.  In  some,  espmially  j  unless  be  possess  a  private  fortune?  Where  can 
young  maiple,  there  is  a  great  propeimity  to  ;  he  baiL  to  recover  his  ground,  if  he  has  lust  the 
aatirical  raillery  ;  they  carry  it  to  great  length,  I  confidence  of  his  employers?  There  are  many 
indulging  themselves  iu  the  wounded  feelings  i  in  mercantile  houses  and  places  of  business, 
of  their  companions  witliuut  looking  forward  j  whose  rise  and  success  in  life  depend  wholly  on 
to  the  serious  consequences  that  follow.  This  I  their  own  exertions  and  fidelity  ;  but  if  false 
propensity  involves  much  censure,  and  if  not  '  as|>ersiuus  are  mi>ed  or  insinuated,  and  calumny 
checked  will  be  classed  with  calumny,  for  they  ■  opens  uikiii  them,  it  is  hke  a  torrent  poured 
report  and  over-rate  insinuations  altogether  '  forth,  spreading  broader  and  wider  as  it  pro- 
groundless.  How  much  to  be  avoided  us  in-  |  gresses.  The  poet  says  that, 
compatible  with  a  delieate  mind!  j  Worthy  men  in  slander  more  than  die. 

Calumny  lifts  its  head  in  a  giant-like  form  :  ; 

manv  illustrations  might  be  adduced,  if  ptac-  Our  eoustitution  is  such,  that  we  too  willingly 
ticahle.  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  mental  1  (tive  credence  to  flying  reiairts  before  a  ease  is 
and  physical  suffering  produced  thereby  ?  Wc  i  >nade  clear,  or  evidence  lulduced  to  matter  of 
might  mention  the  plotting  and  scheming  I  Frankness  snd  candour  is  a  noble  pria- 

of  intrigues  :  the  defamation  of  charaeter  by  ciple,  showing  forth  love  and  goodwill;  such  u 
libels  and  conspiracies ;  the  crime  and  in-  ]  •*•••'  Ittvs  a  transparent  character,  and  carries 
justice  of  false,  witnesses,  causing  innoeent  alamt  him  a  kind  and  generous  feeling  towards 
persons  to  lose  their  liberty,  he  shut  up  I  all.  His  imaec  of  mind  is  greater  than  can  be 
in  prisons  and  dungeons,  and  often  finding  i  told;  his  sources  of  haf<piness  ahundant  aad 
a  premature  grave.  History  abounds  with  I  inexliaustible ;  while  he  eontiiiura  to  go  to  the 
facts  of  the  destructive  and  Unhappy  con-  fountain-stream  ofinstrnction.tlie  Word  of  Qod. 
sequences  of  this  evil  spirit.  It  is  like  an  I  But  we  fear  there  are  miuiy  of  our  lady- 
under-current,  invisible  on  tlie  surface  hut  fatal  :  friends  who  have  much  leisure-time  on  their 
in  its  workings.  |  hands:  having  no  employment  at  home — no 

How  im|Kirtant  it  is  to  watch  against  these  |  eoneern  in  domestic  management — everything 
disposit  ioiiK,  which  render  us  unainiable  to  pnivided  without  anxiety  or  care  on  their  part 
our  fellow-creatures, and  displeasing  to  God — to  —the  command  is  given  and  all  is  done;  so 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  for  that  a  large  portion  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
those  principles  alone  will  operate  in  our  walking  or  riding  out,  paying  morning  calls, 
&voar,  and  mature  our  character  for  future  and  receiving  visitors  —  having  a  particular 
life.  If  wc  habitually  act  thus,  doing  to  desire  to  hear  news,  and  talk  over,  in  a  genteel 

others  as  we  should  wish  tliem  to  do  by  us,  way,  the  blemishes  of  their  absent  friends  and 

we  should  lie  happy  ourselves,  and  render  our  acquaintances,  undervaluing  their  merits,  and. 

associates  happy  also.  Prudence  would  keep  by  plausible  manoeuvering,  fix  something  like 
ns  from  indiscretion,  the  tongue  would  be  un-  suspicion  or  stigma  upon  them;  at  the  same  time 
poUnted  with  calumny,  the  peact'  and  harmony  appear  to  be  very  cautious,  and  would  not  like 
of  fismilies  would  be  established  and'  eoiitinne  |  their  statements  repeated ;  they  do  it  with 

tsamolested,  the  salutations  of  friends  would  '  elegantly-turned  sentences,  and  then  watch 

be  received  with  open  countenance,  without  I  with  such  scrutiny — weighing  every  word  which 
fear  or  restraint.  is  uttered,  and  seize  uiwn  the  excitement  their 

Politeness  and  veracity  is  a  Christian  duty,  I  statement  has  raised,  and  so  plunge  further  into 
but  lattery  and  dissimulation  are  iniroduc^  judging  and  condemning.  All  this  tattling  and 
instead.  A  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  whispering  is  little  tributary  streams  flowing 
honesty  of  disiiosition  argues  true  greatness  of  :  into  the  river,  greatly  increasing  the  flow  and 
mind ;  we  should  have  and  cultivate  kind  and  '  swelling  the  flood.  All  this  is  unjust  and 
tender  feelings,  and  more  especially  have  that  impolitic,  and  is  nothing  l(‘ss  than  downright 
charity  “which  thinbeth  no  evil,”  which  does  .  calumny. 


THE  CROSS. 
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Love  is  the  pervadin.;  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  we  must  be  unyieldint;  in  our  exer¬ 
tions  to  promote  it,  and  snow  th:it  our  hearts 
are  with  the  cause  of  truth.  The  mind  is 
nourished  by  (rood  and  ustd'ul  books,  and  well- 
informed  auciety;  great  discrimination  should 
be  used  in  selecting  such  lamks  as  lead  to  mental 
improvement,  for  we  therehy  gain  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves  and  our  duty  to  our  neighbour ; 
having  this  knowledge,  we  shall  grow  daily 
happier  and  Itetter,  seizing  zealously  every 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  all ;  act  the  part 
Of  tlie  good  Satnaritan  without  fee  or  reward. 
This  principle  cannot  be  too  much  enforced  on 
the  minds  of  our  juvenile  friends  j  it  is  truly 
pitiable  to  see  so  many  interesting  young  people 
eottsequential  atid  selfish,  and  altogether  indif¬ 
ferent  to  this  important  matter. 

Parents  have  a  great  itiflueoce  over  the  minds 
of  their  children,  snd  can  achieve  much  by 
raaaoniug  and  persuasion — they  know  exactly 
the  temper  and  propensity ;  and,  as  they  see  the 
intellect  develop,  so  they  can  gain  an  entrance 
to  their  feelings  and  affections,  and  instil  into 
their  minds  those  living  principles  which  will 
be  a  blessing  to  their  future  life. 

Unless  we  live  fur  a  purpose,  we  do  not  answer 
the  great  end  of  our  being.  When  these  active 
and  passive  graces  shine  forth,  they  brighten  to 
a  brilliancy  surpassing  all  the  gems  and  orna¬ 
ments  that  decorate  the  outward  form. 

We  are  endowed  with  reason,  and  faculties 
capable  of  improving  and  refining;  and  it  is 
onr  highest  wisdom  to  lay  aside  all  strife,  to 
labour  with  our  might  in  calming  the  stormy 
spirit  of  others — quiet  their  turbulent  passions 
—soften  the  mind  of  contending  parties — and, 
if  possible,  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  and 
so  fulfil  the  royal  law.  UaoxasA.li. 


OH,  WHILE  SUMMER  LASTS,  ENJOY  IT! 

ansRESSKD  TO  THK  WORKINUeLASSXB. 

Ob,  while  summer  lasts,  enjoy  it! 

Let  us  to  tlie  Helds  repair, 

Snatcli  some  lioiirs  from  toil  and  study. 
Nature's  blessed  gifts  to  sliarc. 

Ye  who  stand  beliind  the  counter, 

Or  grow  pallid  at  the  loom. 

Leave  tlie  luea-ure  and  the  shuttle — 

Gome  unto  tlie  green  fields,  come ! 

He  who  clothed  the  meads  with  verdure, 
Dotted  them  witli  varied  flowers. 

Meant  that  ye,  though  doomed  to  labour, 
Should  enjoy  some  ciieering  hours. 

Wipe  your  reeking  brows,  and  witli  us 
Haab  n  to  the  spangled  sod ; 

And,  with  happy  hearts,  look  up  from 
Nature  unto  nature’s  God. 


j  THE  CROSS. 

I  A  PICTURE  OF  MY  SCHOOL  DAYS  IN  AN  OLD 
I  FRAME. 

j  “  W HBRE,”  said  I  to  our  teacher  one  day,  in 
as  careless  a  manner  as  1  could  assume,  *'  where 
did  you  get  that  cross  ?” 

She  pressed  her  delicnte  finger  upon  it,  as 
I  was  her  wont,  and,  looking  searchingly  in  my 
1  eyes,  answered,  “  Du  not  accuse  me  of  foolish- 
I  ness,  if  you  learn  for  the  first  time,  after  so 
'  lung  an  intimacy,  that  1  am  superstitious.  I 
I  inherit  ftoin  Catliolic  ancestors  a  portion  of  their 
I  love  fur  relics,  and  this  cross  is  said  to  postns  a 
I  peculiar  virtue.  Now,  pray  don’t  smile!  It 
nas  been  in  the  family  of  my  husband’s  fttther 
for  over  a  century.  Tradition  says  that  it  laid 
in  the  tomb  of  a  BVneh  princess  several  scores 
of  years,  and  was  taken  from  thence  by  a  priest, 
who  chanced  to  find  out  the  secret,  lua  have, 
DO  doubt,  heard  of  the  wonderful  ring  that  gave 
to  its  possessor  the  power  of  charming  all 
hearts,  and  of  binding  one  to  itself  through 
life,  and—”  she  shuddered,  turning  paW— 
^  after  death,  even.  Hut  of  that  we  will  say 
nothing.  1  do  not  like  to  speak  of  that.” 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  a  thrill  ran 
through  my  veins  when  her  hand  fell  to  her 
lap,  and  the  brilliant  stones  flashed  out  in  all 
the  glory  of  their  priiinatic  beauty.  It  seamed 
as  if  the  pale  face  and  form,  whose  contonr 
was  fragility  itself,  imbibed  a  new  interest  from 
the  romance  with  which  they  were  blended, 
and  a  new  link  of  affection  attached  itself  to 
my  heart.  Such  force  has  imagination  I 
“  It  is  said,”  she  continued,  in  a  voice  low 
and  agitated,  *' that  this  little  cross  will  give 
new  lustre  to  the  wearer,  that  from  its  bright¬ 
ness  evolves  a  sort  of  uliarm;  and,  by  some 
inexplicable,  indescribable  attraction,  it  draws 
the  kinds  of  friendship  closer  between  the 
hearts  of  careless  acquaintances  and  between 
united  hearts.”  Here  she  paused.  Her  lips 
quivered.  Tears  welled  up  to  her  eyes,  and 
rolled  over  her  cheeks.  Was  she  thinking  of 
the  dead  ?  Doubtless.  And  all  the  while  she 
was  pressing  against  the  bauble  (as,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  should  have  called  it), 
till  I  almost  felt  the  mark  that  it  mast  have 
msde — upon  my  own  flesh. 

To  think  she  believes  even  now  that  the  love 
she  bears  to  her  husband  is  quickened  fay  the 
pressure  of  that  golden  croee  f 
“It  is  more  delicioas,”  ehe  murmaredj^to 
remember  the  dead  than  to  love  the  livii^.” 

Annle  Blossoii. 
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THE  FRUIT’AND  FLOWER  GARDEN.— COOKERY. 


Sbt  anb  <Hofatr  ([Sarbtn. 


GARDENING  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Bulba  should  now  be  potted;  let  the  soil  be 
drj,  and  just  coyer  their  tops.  Place  them  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  coyer  tnem  six  inches  deep 
with  sawdust,  ashes,  or  sand.^Beds  intended  for 
tulips,  hyacinths,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  now ; 
the  beds  should  be  eighteen  in^es  deep,  and 
well  drained. — Anemones  are  also  plant^  in 
l>edB. — The  dahlias  which  hare  been  killed  bj  the 
frost  should  have  their  tubers  taken  up  and  laid 
to  dry,  after  which  they  are  packed  up  in  boxes 
filled  with  sawdust. — The  dead  leaves  of  trees 
and  vegetables  should  be  carefully  swept  up  and 
laid  in  heaps  to  decay  for  yegetable*mould. — 
Trained  chrysanthemums  should  be  neatly  spread 
out ;  those  intended  for  flowering  in  the  window 
must  have  plenty  of  water. — Herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials  may  now  be  divided  for  increase,  such  as 
pssonies,  iris,  phlox,  and  lychnis. — Hollyhocks 
should  DOW  be  plant^^,  in  preference  to  spring. 
— Boses  should  be  pruned,  and  the  suckers  re- 
moved.^Thrift  ana  other  edgings  may  now  be 
planted.^ Protect  choice  flowers  from  heavy 
rains.-^reen house  plants  are  taken  in,  and 
those  left  out  must  be  covered  carefully  from 
the  frost. 

KtTCRBK  Oardbx.— In  this  month  all  the 
sowing  and  principal  planting  should  be  finished 
for  this  year ;  some  necessary  for  winter,  others 
to  remain  till  next  spring  or  summer.  All  crops 
done  with  should  be  cleared  away,  and  the  ground 
well  dug  over.  Some  crops  want  earthing  up 
others,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes,  &c., 
are  dug  up  and  stored  away.  In  storing  carrots, 
cut  the  heads  clean  off,  to  prevent  their  sprout¬ 
ing.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  some  of  the 
August-sown  cabbages  may  be  planted  out  per¬ 
manently  in  light,  nch  soil.  A  few  may  be  planted 
in  rows,  a  foot  apart,  and  before  they  become 
large  enough  to  crowd  each  other  in  spring; 
every  alternate  one  may  be  drawn  for  present 
use,  leaving  the  others  for  cabbaging.  Watch 
for  slugs  on  cauliflowers,  or  they  will  destroy 
many  plants.  The  August-sown  lettuce  will  now 
be  ready  to  transplant  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
Keep  newly-sown  onion-beds  free  from  weeds. 
Hand-weed  and  loosen  the  soil  about  spinach. 
Earth  up  celery  during  fine  weather. 

Fruit. — Transplant  goosebe^  and  currant- 
bushes,  also  commence  pruning  them;  they 
should  have  well-rotted  manure  dug  in  round 
them  every  third  year.  A  thin  coating  of  hot 
lime  dug  round  is  of  service  against  slugs.  Top- 
dress  strawberry-beds  with  well-rotted  dung. 
Gooseberry-bushes  intended  to  produce  heavy 
crops  should  have  the  middle  or  the  tree  well 
pruned  out,  and  all  the  young  shoots  left,  re¬ 
moving  any  branches  that  cross  close  to  each 
other.  Currants  can  scarcely  be  pruned  too 
close.  As  soon  as  the  pninings  are  collected, 
bum  them,  and  spread  the  ashes  under  the 
bushes.  The  brancnes  of  black  currants  may  be 
thinned  out,  but  not  shortened. 


(Toolierjj,  pithling,  anb  ^kcstrbing. 

Tongue,  to  Eat  Colo.— Lay  it  for  a  fort¬ 
night  in  a  pickle  of  common  salt,  bay-salt,  salt¬ 
petre,  pepper,  brown  sugar,  cloves,  mace,  aud 
allspice  in  fine  powder;  then  put  it  into  a  small 
pan,  lay  some  butter  on  it,  cover  it  with  a  brown 
crust,  and  bake  slowly  until  it  is  so  tender  that  a 
straw  would  penetrate  it. 


To  Carve  a  Tongue.— Cut  nearly  through 
the  middle,  at  the  line  1,  and  take  thin  slices 
from  each  side.  The  fat  is  situated  underneath, 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

To  Keep  Game. — If  there  is  danger  of  their 
not  keeping,  pick  and  draw  them,  wash  well  in 
water,  and  rul>  them  with  salt ;  then  plunge  them 
singly  into  a  large  saucepan  of  boiling  water; 
draw  them  up  aud  down  by  the  legs  to  let  the 
I  water  pass  through  them,  and  let  them  stay 
five  minutes.  Hang  them  up  to  drain  in  a 
cold  place;  then  well  pepper  and  salt  the  in¬ 
sides,  and  wash  them  agaiu  before  dressing. 
By  this  way,  the  most  delicate  birds  may  be  pre¬ 
served,  except  those  that  live  by  suction,  as  they 
are  never  drawn ;  hut  even  they  may  be  kept  a 
long  time  by  putting  lumps  of  charcoal  aTOut 
them.  Game  ought  never  to  be  thrown  away 
until  this  process  has  been  tried. 

To  Pot  Moor  Gamb,  Ac.— Season  them  rather 
high,  put  them  close  into  a  pan,  cover  them  with 
I  butter,  and  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven ;  when 
cold,  take  off  the  butter,  dry  them  from  the 
gravy,  put  one  bird  into  each  pot,  which  should 
not  be  too  large,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 

Fish  Pis.— Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels,  cut 
the  fins  close,  pick  off  the  flesh,  and  put  the 
bones  to  the  liquor,  with  pepper,  salt,  a  little 
mace,  and  a  slice  of  onion  ;  bod  till  quite  rich, 
and  strain  it.  Make  forcemeat  of  the  flesh,  an 
anchovy,  bread-crumbs,  lemon-peel,  parsley, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot  butter. 
Lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  lav  the  flesh  of 
soles  on  it,  pour  the  gravy  over,  ana  bake. 

Maccaroni  PuiTDiNG.— Put  EH  ouoce  of  the 
pipe  sort  simmered  tender,  with  lemon  and  cin¬ 
namon,  into  a  dish  with  three  yolks  of  eggs,  one 
white,  a  little  peach-water,  half  a  glass  of  wine, 
milk,  sugar,  and  nutmeg;  bake  with  a  paste 
round  the  edge. 


Nonb  are  so  hard  to  please  as  those  whom 
satiety  of  pleasure  makes  weary  of  themselves ; 
nor  any  so  readily  provoked  as  those  who  have 
been  always  courtM  with  an  emulation  of  civility. 
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THE  uKuu.  THE  SILKWORM.  thk  moth  amo  r.oo»^. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  the  cat('rpiUar-  <  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  from  its  first 
tribe*  the  silkworm  occupies  a  place  far  above  ;  refusal  of  food*  the  animal,  which  has  become 
all  the  rest.  The  various  transformations  it  |  much  wasted  in  its  bodily  frame,  proceeds  to 
under^s,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  conduces  i  cast  its  skin.  This  moulting  is  so  complete 
to  our  artificial  wants,  should  incite  us  to  the  i  that  not  onlv  is  the  whole  covering  of  the 
study  of  its  nature  and  habits,  so  that  we  may  '  bodv  cast  off,  but  that  of  the  feet,  the  entire 
best  apply  its  instructive  industry  to  our  own  |  skull,  and  even  the  jaws  including  the  teeth, 
advantage.  Silkworms  proceed  from  eggs  which  ;  The  worm  passes  through  four  of  these  moult- 
are  deposited  during  the  summer  by  a  grevish  |  ings,  and  when  the  last  change  is  completed 
kind  of  moth,  of  the  genus  phalmnfe.  These  I  devours  its  food  most  voraciously,  increasing 
eggs  are  about  equal  in  size  to  a  grain  of  mus-  i  rapidly  in  size.  It  is  dangerous  to  accelerate 
tard'Seed.  Their  colour  when  first  laid  is  yellow ;  |  the  hatching  of  the  worms  before  the  month 
but  in  three  or  four  days  after  they  acquire  a  |  of  May,  as  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree,  prior 
bluish  cast.  The  hatching  of  these  eggs  may  be  ’  to  this  period,  are  liable  to  destruction  from 
accelerated  or  retarded  by  artificial  means,  so  I  frost.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
as  to  agree  with  the  time  wlien  the  natural  !  leaves  becoming  heated  or  fermented,  as  the 
food  of  the  insect  shall  appear  in  sufficient  I  nutritious  substance  of  the  leaf  is  altered  and 
abundance  for  its  support.  The  three  sue-  j  injured  when  in  this  state.  It  is  also  essential 
cessive  states  of  being  put  on  by  this  insect,  :  that  the  leaves  be  given  to  the  insect  per* 
are,  that  of  the  worm  or  caterpillar,  that  of  the  I  fectljr  dry.  When  the  w'orm  shows  a  dis- 
chiTsalis  or  aurelia,  and  thatof  the  moth.  In  |  position  to  spin,  which  is  discoverable  by  the 
addition  to  these  more  decided  transformations,  silk  issuing  from  its  mouth,  immediately  place 
the  ppgress  of  tlie  silkworm  in  its  caterpillar  them  in  a  small  conical  paper  bag,  which  hang 
state  is  marked  by  Ave  distinct  stages  of  being.  |  in  a  warm  dry  situation.  When  the  cocoons  are 
When  first  hatched,  it  appears  as  a  small  black  !  properly  formed,  take  them  down  and  immerse 
worm  about  a  quarter  of  an  incli  in  length,  and  in  luke-warm  water,  and  carefully  wind  off  the 
its  first  indication  of  animation  is  the  desire  silk.  The  chrysalis  which  is  found  inside  must 
which  it  evinces  for  obtaining  food.  In  about  be  then  placed  in  bran,  when  its  next  trans¬ 
eight  days  from  its  being  hatched,  its  head  be-  formation  tvill  be  that  of  a  moth,  which  lays  its 
comes  perceptibly  larger,  and  the  worm  is  rggs,  and  dies  immediately.  The  principal  thing 
attacked  by  its  first  sickness.  This  lasts  for  to^ubserved  in  rearing  silkworms  is  the  feeding 
three  days,  during  which  time  it  refuses  food,  them  on  fresh  mulberry-leaves  two  or  three  times 
and  remains  motionless  in  a  kind  of  lethargy.  I  a  day,  and  keeping  them  clean  and  sweet. 
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THE  POWER  OF  LOVE 

It  is  written  thatthe  lore  of  woman  “pa-ssetli 
all  understanding.”  Since  that  sentence  whs 
recorded  h;  the  inspired  penman,  the  love  of 
women  has  been  the  inspiration  of  ten  thou-  I 
sand  writers,  and  the  theme  of  volumes  withi  lUt 
numiter.  Metaphjrsicians  have  philosophisi  d, 
romancists  have  expmnded,  poets  have  soared 
to  the  heights  and  sounded  the  very  deeps  of 
fancy  for  images  even  to  express  it ;  aad  still 
it  passeth  all  understanding.  Its  endurance 
and  devotion  are  familiar  things  ;  the  mark 
which  belongs  to  it  alone  is  impressed  u)K>n  the 
threshold  of  a  thousand  homes ;  it  hw  saved 
or  ennobled,  since  the  world  began,  millions  of 
men ;  but  the  secret  of  its  strength  still  re¬ 
mains  unknown— it  passeth  understanding. 
Many  instances  are  on  record  where  tlie  inte¬ 
rested  affection  of  a  woman  has  even  found 
eyes  to  peer  into  the  future,  and  hands  to  work 
out  the  apparently  impossible — where  she  has 
ooafounded  reason,  dnfiid  evidence,  and  held  on 
through  impossibi  ities  to  the  goal  and  to  her 
reward,  guided  by  the  instinct  and  lighted  by 
the  radiance  of  her  love  alone.  Much  an 
instance  is  the  following. 

A  gentleman  resident  at  Bo.ston  at  the  time 
when  the  yellow  fover  raged  there  to  a  fright¬ 
ful  extent,  became  a  victim  to  the  pestilence. 
When  the  first  symptoms  appeared,  the  wife 
seat  their  children  into  the  country,  but  deter¬ 
mined  herself  to  remain,  and  be  his  nurse. 
Her  friends  warned  her  against  such  rashness, 
but  their  arguments  made  no  impression  upon 
her  affectionate  heart.  She  accordingly  stayed, 
and  watched  at  his  bedside,  day  by  day,  with 
unremitting  care ;  but  her  solicitude  did  not 
avail  to  save  her  husliaud  ;  he  grew  rapidly 
worse  and  worse,  and  finally  ceased  to 
breathe. 

Those  who  went  round  with  the  death-cart 
had  visited  the  chamber,  and  had  seen  that  the 
end  was  near.  They  now  ctune  to  take  the 
bwh ;  but  his  wife  refused  to  let  it  go.  He  was 
pansctly  cold  and  rigid,  and  to  every  appearance 
quite  dead ;  hut  though  entirely  unable  to 
aooount  for  it,  there  was  a  |K>werful  impression 
upon  her  mind  that  life  was  not  extinct.  The 
man  were  overborne  by  the  strength  of  her  con- 
viatioas,  though  their  own  reason  was  op|iosed 
to  H. 

The  half  hour  again  rame  round,  and  agiun 
were  heard  the  terrible  words,  “  Bring  out  your 
deed  I”  The  wife  again  resisted  their  impor- 
tnnities;  but  this  time  the  men  were  more 
remilate.  They  admitted  that  the  duty  assigned 
to  them  was  a  painful  one,  but  the  heidih  of  the 


town  required  punctual  obedience  to  the  orders 
they  received;  if  ever  they  could  hope  to  abate 
the  pestilence,  it  must  be  by  prompt  removal 
of  the  dead,  and  immediate  fumigation  of  the 
infected  apartments. 

The  anxious  woman,  however,  pleaded  and 
pleaded,  and  even  knelt  to  them  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  continually  repeating,  “  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  dead!”  The  men  represented  the  ntter 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea;  hut,  finally  overcome 
Ijy  her  tears,  again  departed. 

With  trembling  haate  she  renewed  her  efforts 
to  restore  him.  She  raised  his  head,  rolled  his 
limbs  in  hot  flanueL  and  placed  hot  onions  to 
his  feet.  The  dreadtM  hiJf  hour  again  came 
round,  and  with  it  the  dreadful  messengers,  who 
found  him  as  cold  and  as  rigid  as  ever.  She  now 
I  renewed  her  intn>aties  so  desperately  that  they 
!  began  to  think  that  a  little  gentle  force  would 
I  be  necessary.  They  accordingly  attempted  to 
remove  the  body  against  her  will;  but  she 
j  threw  herself  ui>on  it,  and  clung  to  it  with 
such  frantic  strength  that  they  could  not  easily 
I  loosen  her  grasp ;  and,  impress^  by  the  remark¬ 
able  enei^  of  her  will,  they  relaxed  their 
efforts.  To  all  their  remonstrances  she  replied, 
“  If  you  bury  him,  you  shall  bury  me  with 
him.” 

At  last,  by  dint  of  reasoning  on  the  case, 
they  obtained  from  her  a  promise  that  if  he 
showed  no  signs  of  life  before  they  again  came 
round,  she  would  make  no  opposition  to  the 
removal. 

Having  gained  this  respite,  she  hung  her 
watch  upon  the  bed-post,  and  renewed  her 
efforts  with  redoubled  seal.  She  kept,  bottlea  of 
warm  water  about  him,  forced  hot  brandy  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  breathed  into  his  nostrils  and 
held  hartshorn  to  them  ;  but  still  the  body  Hy 
motionless  and  cold.  She  looked  anxionsly 
at  the  watch ;  in  five  minutes  the  promised 
half  hour  would  expire,  and  those  dreadful 
I  voices  would  be  heard  passing  through  the 
!  street.  Hopelessness  came  over  her — she 
drooped  the  head  she  had  been  sustaining — her 
hand  trembled  violently,  and  the  hartshorn  ahe 
I  had  been  holding  was  spilled  upon  the  pallid 
I  face. 

Accidentally,  the  position  of  the  head  had 
I  been  slightly  snifted  backward,  and  the  powstfol 
liquid  flowed  into  his  nostrils. 

Instantly  there  was  a  short,  quick  gasp — a 
struggle — his  ryes  opened — and  when  the 
death-men  again  came  round  n|ion  their 
errand,  they  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed. 
It  is  gratifying  to  append  to  such  a  narrative 
that  the  obi^  of  so  much  faithful  affec¬ 
tion  is  still  living,  and  in  the  enjoyneat  of 
perfect  health. 
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NO.  IV.— BOTANY. 

(CnntlniMMl  from  pafic  167.) 

But  is  not  this  a  little  pern  P  ’Tis  the  scarlet 
pimpernel,  Atutgallis  arvemit,  the  shepherd’s 
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weather-phiss ;  there  is  no  danger  of  ever  mis¬ 
taking  tlii.s  dear  flower,  fur  its  rich  eriiusun 
colour  is  iieciiliarly  its  own,  being  more  rose- 
coloured  (with  a  purple  gloss)  than  either  the 
poppy  or  plieasant’seye.  'Tis  very  common  on 
warm  dry  lands,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  uom-field 
in  which  you  cannot  discover  it.  ’Tis  a  great 
favourite  with  all  country  people,  for  in  village 
life,  even  yet,  there  are  many  traits  discernible 
of  a  strong  love  fur  old  ideas  and  notions,  that 
savour  much  of  superstition,  and  which  opinions 
were  originally  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  are 
now  clung  to,  not  from  a  want  of  knowledge, 
liut  from  a  false  love  for  what  are  termed  good 
old  times  and  manners.  Let  this  be  an  in- 
dooement  for  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  to 
aim  at  advancing  with  the  age,  and  acquiring 
on  all  subjects  that  information  which  is  really 
true  and  ^neflcial.  'I'he  pim|icmel  closes  all 
its  petals  when  clouds  are  hovering,  bring 
extremely  sensible  of  approaching  dampness; 
and  ’tis  not  only  the  flower  thus  highly  gifted 
with  such  peculiar  virtues,  for  the  delicate 
wood  anemone.  Anemone  gglvestrie,  and 
wild  ooBvolvulua,  Convolvulut  areensit,  pos- 
seaa  the  same  dutinguiahiug  cliaracteriatic. 


The  countryman  who  has  an  observant  eye 
can  tell  of  many  pleasing  traits  of  w  ild-flowers ; 
and  the  inform^  student  of  Natural  History 
sees  in  all  such  arrangements  snd  properties 
undeniable  testimony  that  nothing  less  than 
'  infinite  wisdom  could  have  fomi^  such  in- 
'  tcresting  orders  of  life,  so  singularly  gifted, 

'  to  illustrate  His  great  power,  and  teach  man 
I  gratitude  and  love.  The  pimpernel  is  of  the 
'  class  and  order  Pentandria  and  Monoggnia^ 
and  belongs,  like  the  ]irimrose,  to  the  natural 
I  order  Primnlaeeee.  In  our  gan’ens,  at  the 
present  day,  the  bine  pimpernel  is  generally 
I  found,  a  very  pleasing  little  annual. 

I  Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel, 

I  In  fiery  red  tlie  son  ilolli  rise, 

Tlien  wades  tlirough  clouds  to  mount 
I  the  skies ; 

I  'Twill  surely  rain — wc  see  ’t  witli  sorrow  : 
i  No  Working  in  the  fields  to  irorrov. 

Da.  DsawiN. 

The  old  herbalist,  Gerade,  says,  “  When  the 
husbandmen  go  to  their  harvest-work,  they 
'  will  first  b<-hola  the  flower  of  pimpernel,  whe.re- 
i  by  they  know  the  weather  that  will  follow  the 
;  next  day  after  ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  flowera 
be  close  shut  up,  it  betokemth  rain  and  foul 
weather;  contrariwiae,  it  they  be  opened  abroad, 
fine  weather.” 

I  Here  is  another  highly-amnaing  wild-flower 
I  with  its  small  white  blossoms — one  of  our 
earliest  flowering  in  the  year;  ’tis  the  chiek- 
1  weed,  Stellaria  media.  You  have  already 
I  been  told  some  few  particulars  of  the  great  in- 
.  fluence  light  and  darkness  have  on  plants;  this 
I  it  a  fine  illustration  of  what  flowers  undergo,  in 
!  attaining  limt  state,  known  os  their  sleep— 

The  wearied  flowers,  earth's  rainbows, 
lay  them  down, 

Witli  folded  leaves  in  clusters. 

Every  night,  regularly  tind  punctually,  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  approach  in  pairs,  so  as  to  include 
within  their  upper  surface  the  tender  rudiments 
of  the  new  shoots,  while  the  next  under  pair, 
at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  are  furnished  with 
longer  leaf-stalks  than  the  others,  so  that  tbej 
!  close  on  the  terminating  pair,  and  protect  th« 
end  of  the  branch.  The  Tanacetum  vnlgars, 
^  dedicated  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  St.  Athan- 
asia,  and  whose  leaves  are  very  aromatic  and 
^  bitter,  slei'ps  also  ;  and,  even  in  a  very  powerful 
I  light,  folds  all  its  leaflets,  as  a  thick  blind  nr 
I  piotwtion.  This  goat’s  beard,  Tragopogon 
prattnte,  as  well  as  the  vetch,  and  some  of  the 
dandelion  family,  also  the  poppy,  have  their 
regular  times  for  sleep,  or  defence  from  the 
sun;  whilst  other  flowers  luxuriate  in  the  foil 
flood  of  light,  and  follow  the  sun  in  his  rising 
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orchis,  Orckit  matcula;  observe  its  green 
leaves,  so  thickly  marked  with  dark  purple 
spots,  and  its  flowers  of  a  deep  lilac  colour. 
The  root  or  bulb  of  this  plant  is  termed  palmate, 
resembling  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  it  is  very  nu¬ 
tritious,  and  for  a  |mriod  of  twelve  years  I  have 
regularly  nthered  it  in  Beech  Grove.  ’Tis  not 
found  in  u  counties,  but  Essex  and  Cambridge 
are  famous  for  it;  and  by  the  bank-side  of 
Beech  Grove,  adjoining  the  road,  you  gathered, 
I  presume,  this  small  white  periwinkle.  Vinca 
minor.  1  would  merely  have  you  remark  its 
elegant  corolla;  the  shape  has  obtained  its 


and  setting ;  hence  the  late  Thomas  Moore,  in 
one  of  his  melodies,  wrote — 

The  sunflower  turns  the  same  look  on  her  god, 

As  she  did,  when  first  he  arose. 

And  the  scarlet-runner  of  the  garden,  Phateolitt 
mmUiflomt,  has  the  same  propensity  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  position  of  its  leaves  many  times  during 
the  day ;  expanding  them  to  a  full  blaze  of  the 
meridian  sun.  This  cluster  of  small  white 
blossoms  belongs  to  a  bush  called  dogweed  or 
cornel,  Comtit  tanpuinea;  it  will  continue 
blowing  tm  very  late  in  the  autumn,  if  the 
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season  be  mild,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  its 
leaves  become  deep  red — as  handsome  among 
the  hedges  as  those  of  the  Virginian  creciter 
are  round  our  garden  bower.  The  charred 
wood  of  this  shrub  has  been  employed  in  manu- 
fMtoring  gun|)owder ;  the  poor  used  to  gather 
it  to  make  skewers  for  the  butclier,  by  which 
means  they  earned  a  few  pence  after  the  day’s 
toil  was  over. 

Our  next  specimen  belongs  to  the  Orchi- 
daceee,  of  which  there  are  rather  more  than 
thirty  species  among  our  wild-flowers.  This 
is  one  of  the  must  common,  the  early  purple 


name  of  talver-thapcd.  Thence  also  you 
brought  the  wild  convolvulus,  whose  corolla 
is  funnel  -  shaped  ;  and  this  diud  -  nettle, 
lamium  pttrpttreum,  y,\nm  corolla  u  paping. 
1  would  not  have  you  neglect  the  tribe  tlrticeee, 
for  their  flowers  are  very  lieautiful.  These  are 
railed  dead,  from  their  non-possession  of  that 
venom,  so  great  a  feature  in  the  ttinqina  nettle. 

But  here  is  a  noble  flower,  the  foxglove,  di- 
gitalit  purpurea ;  truly  one  of  our  most 
showy,  if  not  handsome  of  native  plants :  it  is 
of  the  figwurts,  or  natural  order  Scrophulari- 
CMO !  SO  are  our  calceolarias.  This  flower,  and 
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many  of  the  same  order,  rontain  much  poison— 
of  an  acrid,  bitter  taste.  Properly  .-ulministered, 
it  is  highly  useful  in  -pharmacy ;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  we  liear  of  its  employment  to  produce 
intoxication.  On  the  commons  in  Emx,  by 
deep  hedge-rows,  it  is  gathered  wild ;  and  chil¬ 
dren  often  pnll  the  blossoms,  and  place  them  on 
their  fingers  us  thimbles;  but  in  Norfolk,  Ifind 
it  cultivated  in  many  gardens.  It  is  to  be  met 
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with,  or  some  of  the  genus,  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  in  America,  and  New  Holland.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  written  of  this  class,  “  that  the 
stigma  is  composed  of  two  highly  irritable 
pli^ ;  one  placed  next  the  back,  and  the  other 
next  the  front  of  the  flower.  When  the  corolla 
first  expands,  these  plates  stand  apart,  and  are 
even  tamed  back  a  little ;  but  when  touched, 
they  collapse  suddenly,  and  with  some  force.** 


But,  my  dear  yonng  friends,  look  at  this  finely- 
pencilled  delicate  flower  of  the  wood  sorrd, 
Oxalit  acetotella;  ’tis,  indeed,  an  English  sen¬ 
sitive-plant.  In  most  plants  of  the  order,  Folj/- 
gonaceoe,  as  docks  and  rhubarb,  sorrel  or  acid 


is  found;  and  this  flavour  is  to  most  people 
very  acceptable;  hence  in  Lapland,  Linnteas 
records  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  vegetables ; 
and  called  there,  itrimxtla.  Look  at  its  sham- 
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roek-like  leaves,  that  “  close  and  droop  at  the 
least  evening  dampness ;  and  long  before  the 
whistling  storm  approaches,  it  compresses  each 
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triplrt  of  leoTOR  doiely;  and  errn  at  your 
handling  it  roughly  it  manifeiti  the  tame 
action.”  In  old  days  it  was  termed  the  euckno's 
meat;  for  at  the  time  of  its  flowering,  the  cnrkoo 
lang,  and  people  in  their  religious  lerviees 
shouted  “  Alleluya as  though  triad  that  the 
time  of  flowers  had  arrived.  Tiiis  irolden  cup  is 
the  one  Wordsworth  loved,  and  called  the  celan¬ 
dine,  BanuHrulut  ficaria  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Sanunculactte :  a  very  useful  class  of  plants, 
though  falling  into  desuetude.  This  bright 
flower,  and  many  of  the  same  family,  more 
powerful,  is  employed  by  beggars  to  cause  arti- 
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filial  tilcer*;  and  one  particular  species  is 
reported  to  have  been  used  formerly  by  Swiss 
hunters,  that  they  might  poison  their  darts, 
and  destroy  the  b^sts  chased. 

Have  you  not  during  the  past  week  been 
very  much  gratified  by  your  gambols  in  our 
hay-fields;  and  were  you  not  struck  by  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  dry  grass  P  This  tuft  is 
called  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  Anthox- 
anthum  odoratum;  and  is  the  chief  cause  of 
that  delightful  fragrance  just  mentioned  ;  it  is 
of  the  class  Diawiria,  and  the  order  Diggnia. 
The  wild  pansy,  or  small  yellow  heartsease, 
Viola  tricolor,  takes  its  uame  from  the  French 
word  pentie,  a  thought ;  and  this  ehaste  wild 
anemone,  gglvetlrit,  from  the  Greek 

word  anemon,  the  wind ;  for  it  gractrfully 
bends  and  luxuriates  in  the  strong  blast  that 
uproots  the  old  trees  of  the  wood,  and  scatters 
desolation  around.  This  pale  lilac  flower,  the 
cuckoo-flower  or  lady-smock,  is  my  last  speci¬ 
men,  cardamine  pratentis  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Bratticacete ;  and  its  flowers 
are  cruciform.  The  general  character  of  all 
cruciferB  is  an  anti-scorbutic  and  pungent  ten¬ 
dency.  This  flower  is  generally  found  in  the 
margin  of  streams,  where  one  of  t  his  numerous 
family,  ths  watercress,  grows.  The  wallflower. 


CheirantkuB  cheori,  and  the  stock,  Matkiola 
incana,  are  of  this  order,  and  well  known  for 
their  great  beauty.  Dr.  Lindley  writes,  that 
one  of  this  order,  the  rose  of  Jericho,  Abmw 
tatiea  kierockuntina,  is  an  annual,  found  sriM 
in  Egyptian  deserts,  and,  when  full  grown,  ooa- 
tractiiig  its  rigid  branches  into  a  ball,  which  is 
soon  caught  up  by  the  wind  snd  hurried  from 
place  to  place.  But  a*  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to 
water,  the  branches  relax  and  spread  fliat,  as  if 
life  were  n'newed. 


But  I  must  now  thank  you  for  your  attention 
to  my  stray  thoughts,  and  for  your  care  in  se¬ 
lecting  so  nice  a  variety  of  wild  blossoms,  though 
these  are  but  a  trifle  of  the  thousands  that  could 
now  be  discovered.  1  am  sure  you  have  heard 
audseen  enough,  this  evening,  to  further  induce 
you  to  pursue  your  study  and  love  of  botaht  ; 
and  to  bless  Ghid  for  his  goodness  in  supplying  so 
many  agents  of  delight  for  our  amusement  and 
instruction.  In  the  words  of  the  poet  I  close : 

For  who  would  sing  the  flowers  of  June, 
Though  from  grey  mom  to  blazing  noon. 
From  blazing  noon  to  dewy  eve 
The  chaplet  of  his  song  he  weave, 
tA'oiild  And  his  summer  daylight  fail. 

And  leave  half-told  the  pleasing  tale. 

As  the  gratified  party  quitted  the  summer¬ 
house,  the  rich  melody  of  a  song-thrush 
greeted  them,  and  gave  them  a  new  joy  and 
delight. 


To  DaST-rOT  INSBCTS  OK  PBUIT  TRUB. — 
Hake  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  the 
tender  shoots  of  elder,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  them  ;  then  sprinkle  your  trees  with  the  same 
(cold)  twice  a  week,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with 
a  small  hesrth-brush,  which  will  effectiicUy  de¬ 
stroy  the  insects,  and  the  leaves  will  retain  tlmir 
verdare  until  the  fall  of  the  year. 
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Davdsiff  iH  THi  HAIR.—Part  the  hair,  and  ^ 
rub  the  acalp  with  rum,  using  a  piece  of  sponge 
or  flannel  to  apply  it.  Eau*de*rologne  may  aito 
bo  fearlessly  used  for  the  same  purpos>\  | 

Howto  Makr  Lavemoku  WATEK.^Takofour 
haadi'uis  ol  dried  lavender-flowers,  and  sprinkle 
on  them  one  quart  of  brandy,  the  same  quantity 
of  white  wine  and  rose-water.  Leave  them  to 
remain  aix  days  in  a  large  l>ottle  well  corked  up. 
Let  the  liquor  be  distilled  and  poured  ofl'. 

IVK  8pot8.— As  soon  as  the  accident  happens, 
wet  the  place  with  the  juice  of  sorrel  or  lemon, 
or  with  vinegar,  and  the  best  bard  while  soap. 

Redness  in  tub  Face.— A  tablespoonful  of 
gin  thrown  iuto  lukewarm  water  will  remove  red¬ 
ness  in  the  face  pr«Hiuced  by  exertion. 

Bettish  Otto  of  Roses. Take  any  convenient  j 
quantity  of  the  petals  of  fragrant-scented  flowers  , 
—roses,  jasmine,  and  others  of  the  same  sesHon —  i 
with  a  small  quantity  of  mignionette  and  sweet- 
briar,  the  rose-leaves  making  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity,  or  equalling  in  bulk  all  the  others.  Spread 
them  on  layers  of  cotton,  which  dip  into  the  tinest 
Florence  or  Lu(*ca  oil.  Sprinkle  ucon  them  a 
small  quantity  of  flue  salt,  and  place  tnem,  a  layer 
of  cotton  and  a  layer  of  the  flowers,  until  an 
earthen  vessel  or  wide-mouthed  glass  Imttle  be 
full.  Bung  and  tie  close  with  a  bladder,  then 
place  the  vessel  in  a  south  aspect  to  the  heat  ot 
the  sun,  or  under  a  glass.  In  about  flfleen  days, 
open  and  squeese  the  mass,  when  a  Iragratii  oil 
will  be  expressed,  nearly  equal  to  (at  any  rate,  a 
good  substitute  for)  the  real  and  high-priced 
otto  of  roses. 

Milk  of  HoftES.— Put  two  ounces  of  rose-water, 
a  teaapooutul  of  oil  ot  almonds,  and  twelve  drops 
of  oil  of  tartar  into  a  bottle,  and  shake  the  whole 
till  well  mixed . 

To  Restukb  Colour  in  8ilk8  taken  out  bt 
Acids. ^Sal  volatile  or  hartshorn  will  sulUcc  Ibr 
this  purpose,  it  may  be  dropped  on  silk  without 
doiug  any  injury. 

Sweet  Soap.— Scrspe  three  pounds  of  curd 
801^  into  a  Ireczing  pot,  and  pour  over  it  u  pint 
of  boUiag  let's.  Put  the  pot  on  the  Are  iu  a  sauce¬ 
pan  of  Itoiliug  water.  When  the  soap  is  dissolved, 
add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sweet  oil,  two 
drachms  of  potash,  two  ounces  of  honey,  tw(» 
onnces  of  oatmeal,  sifted  through  a  silk  sieve;  a 
pint  of  roae  water,  aud  half  an  ounce  of  cainphoi, 
dissolved  in  a  little  lavender-water.  When  ihe} 
arc  thoroughly  dissolved,  rub  them  through  a  hair 
sieve  to  prevent  any  lumps  being  in  it ;  put  it 
again  in  the  freezer  till  it  is  hot;  pour  it  into  a 
litfgc  basin,  aud  stir  in  quickly  what  esseuee  you 
please.  Alter  this,  put  it  iu  moulds,  and  let  it 
stand  for  three  days,  when  you  may  turn  out  aud 
oat  into  any  shape  you  please. 

ToRbxi«>vrChba8b»  from  Vblvbt.— Pass  the 
underside  of  the  velvet  gently  over  a  warm 
smoothing  iron.  Let  one  person  hold  the  velvet 
••flit.  •Dll  anolhor  pwH  the  iron ;  then  spread  out 
the  gemieiii,  and  brtuh  genllj  ;et  bn.kl}i  with 
a  TeWet  brush. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZ  INE 

IS  ISSUED 

In  Twelve  Monthly  Ntunben,  2d.  e«ch, 

SHD 

In  Tearly  Voltunes.  28.  6d. 

Every  Purrhaner  of  Twelve  Consecutive  NmnSsrs,  or 
a  Vulume  when  completed,  it  eiititieU  to  a  Chance  of 
winning  one  of  the  llundred  (iold  ChaiiiA  given  by  the 
Proprietors;  for  particulars  respecting  which,  sao  the 
Wrapper. 


Xtoticts  to  Comspoubents. 

Stella. government  annuity  can  be  pui- 
I  clLised,  either  tor  a  limited  term  of  years  or  for 
the  whole  life,  to  commence  immediately  upon 
purchase,  or  at  a  future  period.  1  he  annuity  is 
payable  iialf-yearly,  and  tne  rate  ot  charge  is 
de{H  ndeiit  upon  the  age  of  the  assurer.  The 
t'oiniiii  sinners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  are  likewise  enipowertd  to  grunt  Annui¬ 
ties  lliroiigb  tlie  mediiiiii  of  bavings*  Banks, 
llie  tables  of  rates  and  every  particular  may  be 
obiaiued  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry, 

.  London.— We  wish  we  could  point  out  some 
I  cbunnel  for  disposing  of  **  Crocdiet  Work,*’ espe- 
I  cially  fur  so  charitable  a  pur|M>»c  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  fair  corres|Hmdent.  If  any  of  our 
lady  readers  who  may  be  iu  want  of  Crochet 
I  Collars,  ll(c.,  cun  assist  our  correspondent  in  her 
;  laudable  endeavour,  we  shall  be  happy  to  be 
i  made  the  means  of  communication. 

I  YoRKsiiiKB.— Your  handwriting  can  only  be 

improved  by  constant  practice,  accustoming 
yoiirscll  to  write  a  g(N>d  round  hand,  which, 
when  you  have  thorouglily  acqui  cd,  can  easily 
be  altered  to  a  ruiiiiing  one.  A  sheet  of  ruled 
lines  can  be  purchased  for  a  penny ,  w  hich,  placed 
under  the  pa|>er  you  write  on,  will  enable  you  to 
I  write  straiglit. 

Fanny  M.  D.— Y'ou  have  done  well  for  a 
j  **  first  attempt.**  Persevere,  aud  success  will 
I  attend  yuuritforts. 

Alicia  Anns.  The  custom  is  not  confloed  to 
.  \N  ales  alone.  In  Scotland,  and  in  many  country 
towns  ill  England,  the  friends  of  newly-married 
couples  usually  present  them  with  useful  gifts 
towards  hou-ekeepiiig.  An  excellent  custom 
this,  and  one  to  be  encouraged.  We  have  do 
agent  in  Chester. 

UusA  Will  find  by  the  present  nuiiil>er  that  we 
have  nut  bt'eii  unmindful  of  hi  r  request. 

A.  B.  U.— We  know  nothing  of  the  particular 
**  Fund** you  refer  to;  but  would  advise  you  to 
bi'  very  cautious  iu  making  an  investment,  as 
the  probability  is  the  parties  donut  undertake  to 
re-tund. 

A.  U'B.  (Glasgow).  —  Our  correspondent's 
letter  got  mislaid.  **  Cut  out  the  corner  of  the 
fir^t  cheque,  and  fill  it  in  with  your  name  and 
aiidress.  The  counteriiart  preserve,  likewise 
the  number  of  your  cheque.  Ihe  July  cheque 
will  answer  likewise  fur  tue  Juuc. 


y 

Attached  to  a 
youny  man,  ten  years 
her  senior.  He  is  in  much  better 
circuiiistances  than  herself.  She 
visits  at  his  house,  and  he  generally 
sees  her  home.  He  seems  to  have 
no  preference,  but  behaves  to  her 
the  same  as  to  his  other  younjf 
friends.  She  has  known  him  now 
for  two  years,  and,  from  the  first, 
has  loved  him  most  dearly.  It 
makes  her  very  unhappy  sometimes, 
for  she  fears  he  may  marry  some 
one  else.  —  Cupid  thinks  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  yountf  jfen- 
tlcman  has  formed  some  attachment 
of  which  Fxx>ra  May  is  in  if^no* 
ranee ;  but,  whether  or  no,  would 
remind  her  that  it  is  not  maidenly 
or  pro|)er  to  show  a  preference  for 
one  who  has  not  evinced  the  same 
for  her. 


The  Skowdrop  (Walton -on- 
Thames).— **  Seeing  so  many  young 
ladies  have  received  kind  answers 
to  their  seemingly  ridiculous  ques¬ 
tions,  1  have  made  thus  bold  to  ask 
you  to  be  so  good  as  to  help  me  out 
of  my  perplexing  situation.  A  youn?  man  of 
w'hom  1  am  very  fond  has  lately  offered  me 
his  hand^he  says,  as  a  key  to  his  heart,  and 
I  reallv  believe  he  loves  me ;  but  I  have 
heard  it  reported  that  he  is  at  times  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  to  excess.  What  am  I 
to  dot  He  says  if  I  will  be  his  he  will  at  once 
give  up  his  irregular  habits,  and  vows  he  will 
take  the  pledge.  His  means  are  amplv  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  support  a  frugal  wife,  and  he 
appears  anxious  to  fix  an  early  period  for  the 
wedding.  8o  please  insert  your  advice  in  your 
next  *  Letter-Bag,’  and  you  will  exceedingly 
obUge.’*~As  BHOWDRor’s  lover  has  signified  his 
intention  to  take  the  pledge,  if  she  requires  it, 
let  her  persuade  him  to  this  step,  with  a  promise 
that  if  be  keeps  it  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 


that  time  she  will  marry  him.  MHth  a 
drunkard  there  enn  be  no  hope  of  hap¬ 
piness;  and  we  cannot  but  tnink  that 
abstaining  from  drink  for  six  months  may 
ultiinatelv  lead  to  a  love  of  sobriety. 

B.  W.  il.  I).  (Hose  Cottage). — “A  few  years 
back  I  entertained  a  strong  partiality  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  I  have  been  told  held  the  same 
respect  for  me ;  but  before  we  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another,  circumstances 
occtirred  that  n'quired  his  attendance  a  long 
distance  off ;  and  I  have  not  of  late  heard  any¬ 
thing  almiit  him.  He  is  about  two  years  my 
senior.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of 
his  coming  back,  or  of  our  ever  meeting  again 
Cupid  thinks  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
B.  W.  H.  I),  to  encourage  an  attachment  for 
one  with  whom  she  appears  to  be  so  slightly 
acquainted.  lie  thinks  their  meeting  again  a 
very  precarious  circumstance. 

Lucy  (Herefordshire). — “You have  so  kindly 
gi^en  me  your  advice  on  former  occasions,  wiU 
you  favour  me  now’  ?  I  have  a  lover  to  whom 
\  have  lieen  seriously  engaged  for  the  last  five 
years  ;  and  w  ere  it  not  the  old  adage  has  proved 
true  in  our  case,  that  *the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth,'  we  should  long  ere  this 
have  been  united.  My  intended  some  time 
since  purchased  tlie  golden  band  that  is  some 
day,  I  ho{>c,  happily  to  unite  us,  and  has  placed 
the  same  in  my  care.  Do  you  consider  my  keep¬ 
ing  it  an  error  ?— as  some  of  iny  young  friends 
tell  me  it  is  considered  a  very  ill  omen,  and  that 
in  doing  so  I  shall  never  have  the  man  that  gave 
it  me.” — Cupid  cannot  see  how  Lucy’s  retaining 
the  ring  before  marriage  can  possibly  prevent  it. 
He  thinks  it,  however,  probable  that  many  of  the 
young  friends  who  tell  her  there  is  a  fatality 
attending  this  circumstance  would  not  mind 
risking  tlie  same  to  become  possessors  of  the 
golden  pledge  from  those  they  love. 

Marib  (Herts).— “1  am  engaged  to  a  young 
man  of  so  irritable  a  temper  that  if  I  offend  him 
in  the  least  be  flies  in  a  passion,  and  will  not  hear 
a  word  I  say.  Does  Cupid  advise  me  to  give  him 
up  P”— Cupid  counsels  Mabix  to  inform  her  lover 
that  if  be  cannot  control  his  temper  before  mar¬ 
riage  she  fears  he  will  not  do  to  forwards ;  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  such  self-control,  she 
should  break  off  the  engagement. 
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MATIATIfK  DE  STAEL. 


Or.  the  varioni  writers  which  Franco  has 
produced  since  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  Iloas- 
seau,  Madame  de  Stael  is  unquestionably  the 
(greatest.  If,  however,  we  re^^  her  produc¬ 
tions  ns  those  of  a  woman,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  her  own  sex,  she  thru  has  no 
«qnal  either  in  any  ajee  or  country.  The  wri¬ 
tings  of  this  extraordinary  femme  not  only 
exhibit  eloquence,  original  and  profound 
thought,  united  with  high  imagination,  and  a 
wonMrfiil  knowledge  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  passioru,  and  of  the  literature  of  her  con- 
temMraries,  but  also  the  keenest  insight  into 
all  the  political  movements  of  that  memorable 
day.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  omit  to 
state  that,  although  Madiame  de  Stael  vras  ever 
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MADAME  DE  STTAEL. 


Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  whose  financial  career 
may  justly  be  retried  as  haTin;;  in  a  great 
measure  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Swiss  clergj  man,  and  a  woman  of 
high  mental  attainments.  Under  the  tuition  of 
such  parents,  earnestly  bent  on  educating  their 
daughter  for  an  authoress,  it  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prising  that  Mademoiselle  Necksr  should  early 
have  exhibited  a  strong  predilection  for  literaiy 
pursuits.  The  salon  of  her  mother  was  the 
rendexvout  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters  of  that  period,  including  Buftm,  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  Diderot,  Thomas,  St.  Lunbert, 
and  Marmontel.  To  the  circumstance  of  being 
introduced  into  such  society,  and  that  at  an  age 
when  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most 
lasting  impressions,  may  be  attributed,  not  only 
the  masculine  tone  of  intellect  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  Madame 
de  Staiil ;  hut  even  the  principal  features  of  her 
life  and  character. 

It  was  in  the  year  1780  that  M.  Necker, 
to  gratify  his  ambitious  schemes,  published  his 
ever-meraorable  pamphlet  entitlM  “Account 
rendered  to  4he  King  of  his  Administration.” 
The  excitement  produced  throughout  the  whole 
of  France  by  the  appearance  of  this  work  was 
so  tremendous  that  its  author  was  compelled  in 
the  following  year  to  give  up  his  official  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  retire  with  nis  wife  and  daughter  into 
Coppet,  a  barony  which  he  had  pnrcha.sed  in 
Switzerland.  Mademoiselle  Nccker,  although 
only  fifteen  when  she  quitted  Paris,  was  capable 
of  mscttssing  with  her  father,  and  the  celebrated 
men  who  assemliled  at  his  house,  the  most 
abstruse  and  important  subjects.  She  also, 
about  this  time,  exhibited  a  great  inclination  for 
theatrical  comimsitions,  and  before  she  had 
reached  her  twentieth  year  became  the  authoress 
of  several  dramas  which  were  performed  by 
amateur  companies. 

One  of  the  greatest  passions  of  this  distin- 
nbhed  woman's  life  m^  he  aoid  to  have  been 
wve  for  her  father.  'That  we  are  using  no 
hyperbolical  language  when  we  affirm  that  she 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  her  own  existence 
to  have  saved  his,  the  following  anecdote 
strikingly  illustrates.  One  evening,  during  the 
sojourn  of  M.  Necker  in  Coppet,  his  young 
daughter  and  himself,  together  with  a  large 
party,  were  returning  in  a  pleasure-boat  from  an 
annual  fdte  held  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Berne.  Suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose, 
and  rent  two  of  the  planlts  of  the  boat  asunder. 
This,  together  with  the  number  of  persons  on 
board,  threatened  the  almost  instant  destruction 
of  the  vessel  and  its  occupants.  On  perceiving 
this  danger,  Mademoiselle  Necker  immediately 


appealed  to  the  man  who  steered  the  boat, 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  their  reaching 
the  shore.  He  replied  that,  owing  to  the  darkness 
occasioned  by  the  storm,  he  knew  not  in  what 
part  of  the  lake  they  were,  and  that  the  vessel 
was  so  heavily  laden,  no  hope  could  he  indulged 
of  thair  ever  living  to  see  the  morning.  As 
soon  as  Mademoiselle  Necker  received  this  reply 
she  detenained  at  once  to  lighten  tlie  boat,  and 
thus  give  some  little  chance  of  saving  her 
lather^  life,  by  precipitating  herself  into  the 
water.  Just,  however,  as  she  was  about  to 
complete  her  heroic  purpose,  M.  Necker,  who 
divined  her  intention,  threw  his  arms  round  her 
person  and  forcibly  detained  his  affectionate 
child.  A  few  moments  after  there  was  a  sudden 
cry  of  “  Land !”  and  the  whole  parly  speedily 
reached  the  shore  in  safety,  where  tlicy  flung 
themselves  on  their  knees  and  offered  up  tlianks 
to  God  for  their  wonderful  preservation. 

M.  Necker  and  his  family,  during  their  six 
years’  stay  in  Switzerland,  occasionally  visited 
Paris;  and  at  one  of  these  periods  became 
acquainted  with  the  Baron  de  Slacl  Hol¬ 
stein,  a  Swedish  nobleman  and  a  Protestant. 
Although  many  years  older  than  Mademoiselle 
Necker,  he  was  still  young  and  handsome ;  and 
on  proposing  for  her  hand  was  at  once  accepted. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  1780,  immediately 
after  the  Baron’s  appointment  as  Swedish 
Ambassador  to  the  French  Court.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  union  did  not 
prove  felicitous.  Madame  de  Staid,  although 
young,  rich,  extremely  pleasing  in  ajiiiearsnce, 
and  gifted  with  extraoruinary  talents,  inherited 
so  much  of  her  father’s  restless  desire  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  was  so  infected  with  the  jiedantry 
of  her  learned  associates,  that  she  contributed 
little  or  not  at  all  to  the  happiness  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  To  her  love  of  fame  she  was  content 
to  sacrifice  the  joys  of  private  life.  Anxious 
only  to  make  an  impression  on  the  world  by  the 
brilliance  of  her  faculties,  she  had  no  cheerful 
conversation  to  bestow  on  the  partner  of  her 
domestic  lot.  The  wife  was  forgotten  in  the 
IKilitician  and  the  philosopher.  In  order  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  mindt  of  the  iinuiy, 
Madame  de  Staiil  gave  up  the  purer  enjoyment 
of  charming  tJie  keartt  of  the  few.  Nothing 
could  be  mure  opposite  than  the  character  of 
the  Baron ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  person  of 
great  singleness  of  purpose,  but  also  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  simplicity  of  tastes  and  habits. 
The  marked  difference  in  their  dispo.sitions  soon 
affected  their  connubial  happiness;  and  although 
four  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage, 
and  public  appearances  were  in  a  certain  degice 
kept  up  till  after  the  death  of  the  Baron,  still 
it  IS  generally  understood  that  little  communi- 
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Mtion  lave  that  imposed  on  tiicni  hv  the  legal 
ties  of  their  state  existed  between  ^^onsieur  de 
Stael  and  his  lady. 

In  1787,  M.  Neckcr  returned  to  Paris ;  and 
in  the  year  following  his  diiughtcr  had  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  to  him  his  appointment 
to  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  This  triumph, 
however,  was  of  but  brief  duration ;  fur  he  was 
soon  dismissed  from  office,  and  departed  from 
France  aerompanied  by  his  daughter.  He  luul 
scarcely  reached  Basil  when  he  Wiis  recalled,  hut 
only,  as  it  eventually  proved,  to  cxix-rience 
again  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour,  being 
once  more  compelled  to  resign. 

It  was  in  the  year  1789  that  Madame  dc 
Staiil’s  first  published  work,  “  Letters  on  the 
Writings  and  Character  of  J.  J.  llousscau,” 
appeanal.  Its  success  was  unequivocal;  hut 
the  joy  of  the  authoress  and  her  friends  on  this 
occasion  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  lievolution,  in  whose  fatal  vortex 
M.  Necker  was  so  desperately  plunged.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  whilst  seated  with  a  party  of 
friends  at  dinner,  the  Si'crctary  of  State  fur  the 
Naval  Dtq>artmcnt  waited  ujwu  him  with  the 
stern  intelligence  of  his  banishment  from 
France.  M^ame  de  Stael,  who  ever  exhibited 
an  erratic  disposition,  as  well  as  devotion  to  her 
parent,  again  accompanied  him  into  exile. 
L'pon  reaching  Frankfurt,  M.  Necker,  through 
some  political  change,  was  once  more  recalled, 
and  reinstated  for  fifteen  mouths  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  banished  for  ever  from  France, 
and  retired  into  Switzerland.  Madame  de  Staid, 
as  bi;fure,  accompanied  the  fallen  statesman  into 
his  btst  exile,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  179-, 
where  she  ulTcred  her  house  as  an  asylum  for 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  revolutionary  fury. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  fatal  period  she 
was  enabled,  as  the  wife  of  an  ambassador,  to 
remain  with  comparative  safety  in  the  capitid ; 
but  the  active  part  which  she  took  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  intrigues  of  the  day,  and  the  sanguinary 
power  of  llohrspicrrc,  at  length  compelled  the 
Baron  and  his  lady  to  seek  refuge  in  Sw  itro^rland. 
From  thence  M^amc  dr  Stael  proceeded  to 
England,  where  she  first  heard  of  the  exwutiuu 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  she  immediattdy  rejoined  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  published  her  “Defence of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Marie  Antoinette,”  then  u|)ou  her  trial. 

In  1793,  the  Itegent  of  Sweden  having  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  French  Itepublic,  the  Burun  de 
Staid  was  again  appointed  ambassador,  and  he 
and  his  lady  returned  to  Paris.  Almut  this 
time  appear^  Madame  de  Stael's  “Thoughts 
on  Peace,”  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  a  work  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  having  exerted  no  in¬ 


considerable  influence  over  the  political  move¬ 
ments  which  perplexed  the  Governments  of 
several  ensuing  years,  more  particularly  those 
sillied  with  the  Directory.  Through  the  power 
which,  at  this  period,  she  possessed  over  Barras, 
Madame  de  Stiid  ubtaiued  the  appointment  of 
Talleyrand  as  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment.  Shortly  after  this  event  her  feelings 
received  a  severe  shuck,  oecasioned  by  the  dei^ 
of  her  maternal  parent,  to  simthe  whose  suffer¬ 
ings,  it  is  related,  she  played  on  a  musical 
instrument  some  few  moments  jirevious  to  her 
dissolution.  The  invariable  resource  of  Madame 
dc  Stael,  w  hen  suffering  from  any  grmit  affliction, 
Wius  to  endeavour  to  stifle  her  melancholy 
thoughts  by  literary  composition.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  commenced,  after  her  sad  Itcreavement, 
her  admirable  essay  “On  the  Influence  of  the 
Passions  upon  the  Happiness  of  Individuals 
and  Nations.”  . 

At  first,  Madame  dc  Stm'-l  regarded  Napoleon 
with  admirntiou  ;  but,  on  having  an  interview 
with  him  at  Paris,  in  llccember  1707,  when  he 
was  preparing  for  his  cxiiedition  to  Egypt,  her 
feelings  towards  him  underwent  a  complete 
revolution.  That  this  dislike  was  mutual  her 
subsequent  life  clearly  proves. 

On  the  French  troops  attacking  Switzerland, 
Miulame  dc  Stael  rejoined  her  father,  and  not 
only  obtained  for  him,  through  her  influence 
with  the  Directory,  the  erasure  of  his  name 
from  the  proscribed  list,  on  which  it  had  been 

Iilaced  by  his  implacable  enemy  Ridiespierre, 
lut  also  every  respectful  attention.  She  then 
returned  to  Paris.  The  petty  perseeutions, 
however,  to  which  she  was  there  subjected,  soon 
induced  her  to  retire  again  to  Coppet,  where 
she  remnined  until  1793,  when  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  the  denth-bed  of  the  Baron  dc 
Stael.  Ou  becoming  a  widow,  the  Baroness 
left  the  capital  for  Switzerland,  and  commenced 
her  essay  “  On  the  Influence  of  Literature  upon 
Society.”  She  remained  ouly  twelve  months 
with  her  father,  and  thru  once  more  revisited 
the  French  capital ;  but  Napoleon  was  so  enraged 
at  the  cncour.igemcnt  which  she  had  given  her 
exiled  parent  to  imblish  his  last  work,  “  Lea 
Derniircs  Vues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance,” 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  year  180C,  he  banished 
her  to  the  distance  of  fortv  leagues  from  Paris. 
It  is  related  that,  ou  hearing  this  decree  from 
the  arbitrary  consul,  she  exclaimed,  “  You  are 
giving  me  a  cruel  celebrity ;  I  shall  occupy  a 
line  in  your  history.” 

On  being  thus  expelled  from  the  capital 
Madame  de  Stael  directed  her  steps  towards 
Auxerre.  Anxious,  however,  for  more  agree¬ 
able  society,  she  proceeded  to  Kouen,  intending 
to  settle  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency ;  but 
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both  these  latter  places  being  within  the  pro- 
aerihed  forty  leagues,  she  was  compelled  to 
withdraw,  ^hsusted  by  the  continual  perse- 
ontions  of  Napoleon,  the  unhappy  exile  at  length 
quitted  France  and  visited  Germany,  where  she 
OoUtcted  the  materials  for  her  work  “  De  1’ AUe- 
magne,”  in  which  the  habits,  tastes,  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  nation  are  so  ably  portrayed. 
Whilst  residing  in  Berlin,  in  1804,  she  received  j 
the  intelligence  of  her  father’s  alarming  illness,  ^ 
and  immMiately  set  out  for  Switzerland ;  but, 
nnfortnnately,  M.  Necker  had  expired  some  ' 
time  before  his  daughter’s  arrival.  Those  only  i 
who  have  read  Madame  de  Stael’s  “  Memoirs  of  ' 
the  Life  of  her  Father”  can  form  any  just  con-  ' 
oeption  of  the  bitter  anguish  which  his  loss 
occasioned  her.  In  the  hope  of  alleviating  her  l 
sorrow  by  employing  her  mind  in  literary  pur-  j 
suits,  she  commenced  the  “  Memoirs,”  to  which  , 
we  have  just  alluded,  of  her  beloved  parent.  I 
At  len^h,  however,  her  health  became  so  im-  ! 
paired  hy  stndy  and  affliction  as  to  compel  her  i 
to  seek  the  pure  air  of  the  south.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  set  ont  for  Italy,  and  collected  there  the 
nutterials  for  her  far-famed  “  Corinne.”  After 
remaining  some  months  in  Naples,  Madame  de  | 
Stael  took  up  her  residence  at  Geneva ;  but  in  ! 
1806,  anxious  again  to  behold  her  native  land,  ' 
she  bade  adieu  to  Switzerland,  and  ventured  { 
srithin  forty  leagues  of  Paris,  In  order  to 
watch  over  the  Mucation  of  her  children,  she 
resided  for  some  time  at  Auxerre  and  Kouen. 
Napoleon  vras  now  Emperor,  and  apparently 
flnmy  seated  on  the  throne  of  France;  the 
Minister  of  Police,  therefore,  allowed  Madame 
de  Stael  at  length  to  settle  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  leagues  from  the  capital,  upon  an  estate 
bdonging  to  M.  de  Castellane.  There  she  com¬ 
pleted  ”  Corinne ;”  and,  for  awhile,  it  seemed  as 
if  Napoleon  was  at  last  willing  to  permit  her  to 
remain  in  peace.  This  tranquillity,  however, 
was  of  short  duration  ;  for,  immediately  after 
the  appearance  of  her  new  work,  she  was  ' 
banished  from  France.  In  this  extremity,  the  ^ 

Sersecuted  lady  once  more  sought  refuge  in  ^ 
witzerland,and  was  enlivened  by  the  unexpected  i 
society  of  some  of  her  most  distinguished  ! 
friends. 

Ever  since  her  journey  to  Berlin,  Madame  I 
de  Stael  had  been  applying  herself  sedulously  to  I 
the  stndy  of  German  hterature  and  philosophy ; 
but  she  now  found  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  her  work  in  relation  to 
those  subjects  to  revisit  Vienna.  To  that  city, 
accordingly,  she  repaired  in  the  autumn  of  1807, 
and  remained  there  nearly  a  year;  enjoying,  ' 
during  that  brief  period,  more  repose  and  bap-  I 
piaess  than  she  had  ever  known  since  the  com-  | 
meacwncnt  of  her  exile.  On  her  return  to  i 


Switzerland,  two  years  were  occupied  in  com¬ 
pleting  her  dissertations  on  Germany ;  but  she 
then  discovered  hou'  rapidly  the  imperil  tyranny 
was  extending,  and  that  her  every  movement 
was  narrowly  watched  by  the  French  police. 
To  divert  her  thoughts  from  this  oppression, 
and  to  afford  gratification  to  her  friends, 
Madame  de  Stael  composed  several  dramas,  in 
which  she  performed  the  principal  characters ; 
and,  it  is  universally  allowed,  acqnitted  herself, 
especially  in  tragedy,  with  the  greatest  skilL  It 
was  during  her  last  days  in  exile  that  the  visit 
of  a  young  French  offleer  once  more  changed 
her  destiny  in  life.  She  eventually  became 
united  to  him,  althongh  their  marriage  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  until  after  her  death. 

On  the  completion  of  her  three  volumes  on 
Germany,  Madame  de  Stael,  with  the  intention 
of  superintending  their  publication,  went  to 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blois ;  but  no 
sooner  were  ten  thousand  copies  struck  off,  than 
the  whole  stock  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  and  suppressed.  Remonstrance 
a^nst  this  arbitrary  proceeding  was  all  in  vain. 
She  was  compelled  again  to  seek  refuge  in 
Switzerland.  At  length,  however,  after  ten 
years  of  oppression,  the  persecuted  woman 
evaded  the  vigilance  of  Napoleon,  and  escaped 
into  Russia.  From  thence  she  proceeded  to 
Sweden,  and  from  there  to  England,  where  her 
society  was  courted  by  individuals  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  of  the  most  opposite  poUtical  parties. 
During  her  stay  in  London,  Paris  was  taken  by 
the  allies ;  and  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  she 
departed  from  England,  and  once  more  set  foot 
in  her  native  land.  On  the  return,  however,  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  Madame  de  Stael  retired 
into  Ckippet,  where  she  remained  till  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  That  event,  and  the  Decree 
of  fifth  of  September,  1815,  induced  her  to 
return  to  Paris.  The  restored  exRe  now 
attached  herself  to  the  party  then  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Constitutionnel ;”  but  the  rapid 
inroads  of  a  fearful  disease,  by  which  she  was 
eventually  doomed  to  perish,  soon  compelled  her 
to  wean  herself  from  much  active  participation 
in  poUtics.  Feeling  her  strength  daily  and 
rapidly  failing,  she  no  longer  dar^  to  postpone 
what  now  appeared  an  immediate  and  impera¬ 
tive  duty — the  completion  of  her  Memoirs  of 
the  public  life  of  her  &ther,  and  also  her  "  Con¬ 
siderations  on  the  French  Revolution.”  Neither 
of  these  works,  however,  was  she  allowed  to 
conclude,  as  her  death  took  place  suddenly  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1817. 

The  whole  of  her  literaiy  productions,  to  the 
principal  of  which  we  have  aUnded,  were  col¬ 
lected  and  pnblished  at  Paris  by  her  only  son  in 
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the  jtti  1830.  Thit  brief,  ellhough,  we  tmit, 
noeiiict  and  faithful  “picture  in  little”  of  by 
far  the  greatest  of  the  intellectual  daughters  of 
her  country,  is  all  that  our  narrow  space  admits 
—indeed,  a  little  beyond  the  strictly  prescribed 
bounds;  but  to  force  tome  portraiture  into 
petty  limits  demands  the  skill  of  the  artist  who 
sketched  perfect  likenesses  on  his  thumb-nail, 
or  the  sublime  power  of  Milton’s  spirits  when. 

Behold  a  wonder  I  they  but  now  who  seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  Ksrth’s  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  petty  space  1 


EARTH’S  FLOWERS. 

Thkhs  are  flowers!  there  are  flowers  !  yes,  even 
on  earth. 

Where  all  that  is  lovely  but  fades  from  its  birth. 

These  are  sweet  buds  of  bliss,  pure  oflTsprings 
of  love. 

Whose  fragrance  proclaims  that  their  birth  was 
above. 

Oh,  say  not  that  earth  hat  no  joys  that  endure. 

No  pleasures  to  yield  that  are  lasting  and  purr, 

Sad  indeed  were  man's  lot  if  through  storms  as 
they  lour 

He  could  see  no  reflection  of  Hope’s  briglit- 
hued  flower. 


Shall  we  seek  in  a  mine  for  a  pearl  of  the  sea  p 
Yet'murmur  if  fruitless  our  search  there  shall  be. 
For  gold  shall  we  search  on  the  rough-trodden 
way, 

Then  marvel  if  nothing  our  labours  repay  7 


Or  track  the  wild  forest  in  quest  of  the  rote. 
Which  in  parterre  and  bower  its  fragrance 
bestows  P 

Yet  the  pearl  and  the  gold,  the  rose  too  on  its 
spray. 

If  sought  for  aright ,  will  our  labours  repay ! 


The  heart  has  its  bloom,  if  the  spirit  be  free; 

Yes,  yea,  there  are  flowers  !— come,  gather  with 
me  I 

If  Heaven  direct  us  with  calm  holylight. 

We  can  twrine  a  wreath  even  in  sorrow's  dark 
night. 

Raise  gently  the  fall’n,  change  a  sigh  to  a  smile. 

Dry  the  poor  orphan’s  tears  and  its  sorrows 
beguile. 

Direct  the  bereaved  ones  to  Heaven  above. 

As  the  great  trysting-place  of  the  dead  whom 
they  love. 

The  Joy  of  the  raised  one,  the  smile  thou  shalt 
see. 

The  love  of  that  orphan,  are  flowers  for  thre, 

Which,  plucked  while  on  earth,  the  sealed  brow 
to  entwine. 

Shall  each  as  a  gem  in  eternity  shine. 


THE  KATHAYAN  SLAVE. 

BT  IXILT  JUD80N. 

At  the  commencement  of  the-  English  and 
Bnrmese  war  of  18SH-,  all  the  Christians  (called 
“hat- wearers,”  in  contradistinction  from  the 
tnrbaned  heaib  of  the  Orientals)  residing  at 
Ava  were  thrown  unceremoniously  into  the 
Death-prison.  Among  them  were  both  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Homan  Catholic  missionaries,  some 
few  reputable  European  traders,  and  criminals 
shadowed  from  the  laws  of  Christendom  “  under 
the  sole  of  the  golden  foot.”  These — Americans, 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  and  Ar¬ 
menians — were  all  huddled  together  in  one 
prison  with  villains  of  every  gme — the  thief, 
the  assassin,  the  handit,  or  all  three  in  one ; 
constituting,  in  connexion  with  countless  other 
crimes,  a  blacker  character  than  the  inhabitant 
of  a  civiUsed  land  can  picture.  Sometimes 
stripped  of  theif  clothing,  sometimes  nearly 
starved,  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  thrust  into  a 
hot,  filthy,  noisome  apartment,  with  criminals 
for  companions  and  criminals  for  guards,  com¬ 
pelled  to  see  the  daily  torture,  to  hear  the 
shriek  of  anguish  from  writhing  victims,  with 
death,  death  by  gnawing  famine,  death  by 
thirst,  death  in  some  terribly  detestable  form, 
always  before  them,  a  severer  state  of  sufiTer- 
ing  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  Burmese  had  never  been  known  to  spare 
the  lives  of  their  war-captives ;  and  though  the 
little  baud  of  foreigners  could  scarcely  be  called 
prisoners  of  war,  yet  this  well-known  custom, 
together  with  their  having  been  thrust  into  the 
death-prison,  from  which  there  was  no  escape 
except  by  a  pardon  from  the  King,  cut  off 
nearly  every  reasonable  hope  of  rescue.  But 
(quite  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  Burmese 
history),  although  some  died  from  the  intensity 
of  their  sufferings,  no  foreigner  was  wantonly 
put  to  death.  C)f  those  who  were  claimed  l^ 
the  English  at  the  close  of  the  war,  some  one 
or  two  are  yet  living,  with  anklets  and  bracelets 
which  they  will  carry  to  the  grave  with  them, 
wrought  in  their  flesh  by  the  heavy  iron.  It 
may  well  be  imagined  that  these  men  might 
unfold  to  us  scenes  of  horror,  incidents  daily 
occurring  under  their  own  shuddering  gaze,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  hair-elevating 
legends  of  Ann  Kadcliff  would  become  simple 
fairy-tales. 

Tlie  death-prison  at  Ava  was  at  that  time  a 
tingle  large  room,  built  of  rough  boards,  without 
either  door  or  window  (if  we  except  a  small 
barred  opening,  where  might  be  seen  the 
unfortunate  wretches  clamouring  in  vain  for 
water),  and  with  but  a  tbinly-'hatched  roof 
to  protect  the  wretched  inmates  from  the 
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blaze  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  was  entered  by 
slipping  aside  a  single  board,  which  constituted 
a  sort  of  sliding-door.  Around  the  prison 
inside  the  yard,  were  ranged  tlie  huts  of  the 
under-jailers,  or  Children  of  the  Prison ;  and 
outside  the  yard,  close  at  hand,  that  of  the 
head-jailer.  These  jailers  must  necessarily  be 
condemned  criminals,  with  a  ring,  the  sign  of 
outlawry,  traced  in  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  and 
the  name  of  their  crime  engraved  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  breast.  The  head-jailer  was 
a  tall,  l)ony  man,  with  sinews  of  iron ;  wearing, 
when  speaking,  a  malicious  smirk,  and  given  at 
times  to  a  most  revolting  kind  of  joeoseness. 
When  silent  and  (juict,  he  had  a  jaded,  care¬ 
worn  look ;  but  it  was  at  the  torture  that  be  was 
in  his  proper  element.  Then  his  fare  lighted 
up — beciune  glad,  furious,  demoniac.  Uis  small 
black  ryes  glittered  like  those  of  a  8er[)ent ;  his 
thin  lips  rolled  back,  displaying  bis  toothless 
gums  in  front,  with  a  lung,  protruding  tusk  on 
either  side,  stained  black  as  ebony  ;diis  hollow, 
ringed  cheeks  seemed  to  contract  more  and 
more,  and  bis  breast  heaved  with  convulsive 
delight  bene.ath  the  fearful  word — Man-Killer. 
The  prisoners  culled  him  “father”  when  be  was 
present  to  enforce  this  expression  of  affectionate 
nuniliarity  ;  but  among  them.selvcs  he  w  as  irre¬ 
verently  christened  the  Tiger-cat. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  Children  of 
the  Prison  was  a  short,  broad-faced  man, 
labelled  Thief,  who,  us  well  as  the  Tiger,  Inul  a 
peculiar  talent  in  the  way  of  torturing ;  and  so 
n>nd  was  he  of  the  use  of  the  whip  that  he 
often  missed  bis  count,  and  zealously  exceeded 
the  number  of  lashes  ordered  by  the  city  go¬ 
vernor.  The  wife  of  this  man  was  a  most  odious 
creature,  filthy,  liold,  impudent,  cruel,  and,  like 
her  husband,  delighting  in  torture.  Her  face 
was  not  only  deeply  ))ilt:d  w  ith  small-pox,  bnt 
so  deformed  with  leprosy  that  the  white  carti¬ 
lage  of  the  nose  was  laid  entirely  bare ;  from 
her  large  mouth  shone  rows  of  irregular  teeth, 
black  as  ink ;  her  hair,  which  was  left  entirely 
to  the  rare  of  nature,  was  matted  in  large  bbtek 
masses  about  her  head ;  and  her  manner,  under 
all  this  hideous  ugliness,  was  insolent  and 
vicious.  They  had  two  children — little  vipers, 
well  loaded  with  venom ;  and,  by  their  vexatious 
mode  of  annoyance,  trjing  the  tempers  of  the 
prisoners  more  than  was  in  the  power  of  the 
mature  torturiTs. 

As  will  readily  lie  perceived,  the  security 
of  this  prison  was  not  in  the  strength  of  the 
stmeture,  but  in  t  he  heavy  manacles  and  the 
living  wail.  The  lives  of  the  jailers  dejiended 
entirely  on  their  fidelity ;  and  fidelity  involved 
■trict  obedience  to  orders,  however  ferocious. 
As  for  themselves,  they  could  not  escape ;  they 


had  nowhere  to  go ;  certain  death  awaited  them 
eveiywhere,  for  they  bore  on  cheek  and  breast 
the  ineffaceable  proof  of  their  outlawry.  Their 
only  safety  was  at  their  jiost ;  and  there  was  no 
safety  there  in  humanity,  even  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  degraded  creatures  to  have  a  spark 
of  humanity  left.  So  inclination  united  with 
interest  to  make  them  what  they  really  were— 
demons. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  prisoner  was  an  incident 
calculated  to  excite  but  little  interest  in  the  hat- 
wearers,  provided  he  came  in  turban  and  waist- 
cloth.  But  one  morning  there  was  brought  in 
a  young  man,  speaking  the  Burmese  brokenly, 
and  with  the  soft  accent  of  the  north,  who  at 
once  attracted  universal  attention.  He  was 
tall  and  erect,  with  a  mild,  handsome  face, 
Imariugthe  impress  of  inexpressible  suffering; 
a  complexion  slightly  tinted  with  the  rich  brown 
of  the  East ;  a  fine,  manly  carriage ;  and  a  man¬ 
ner  which,  even  there,  was  Imth  graceful  and 
dignified. 

“  Who  is  beP”  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
in(|uiring  glances  exchanged  among  those  who 
had  no  liberty  to  speak  ;  and  then  eye  asked  of 
eye,  “  What  can  he  have  done? — he,  so  gentle, 
so  mild,  so  manly,  that  even  these  wretches,  who 
scarcely  know  the  name  of  pity  and  respect, 
seem  to  feel  both  for  him?”  There  was,  in 
truth,  something  in  the  countenance  of  the  new 
prisoner  which,  without  asking  fur  sym|mthy, 
involuntarily  enforced  it.  It  was  not  amiability', 
though  his  dark,  soft,  beautiful  eye  was  full  of 
a  noble  sweetness ;  it  was  not  resignation ;  it 
was  not  apathy ;  it  was  hopelessness — deep, 
utter,  immovable,  suffering  hopelessness.  Very 
young,  and  apparently  not  ambitious  or  re¬ 
vengeful,  what  crime  could  this  interesting 
stranger  have  committed  to  draw  down  “  the 
golden  foot”  with  such  crushing  weight  upon 
his  devoted  head  P  lie  seemed  utterly  friend- 
les.s,  and  without  even  the  means  of  obtaining 
food :  for,  as  the  day  advanced,  no  one  came  to 
see  him ;  and  the  officer  who  brought  him  bad 
left  no  directions.  He  did  nut,  however,  suffer 
from  this  neglect,  for  Madam  Thief  (most  won¬ 
derful  to  relate !)  actually  shared  so  deeply  in 
the  universal  sympathy  as  to  bring  him  a  small 
quantity  of  boiled  rice  and  water. 

Toward  evening,  the  Woon-bai,  governor,  or 
rather  mayor  of  the  city,  entered  the  ])rison, 
his  Ixdd,  lion-like  face  ns  open  imd  unconcerned 
ns  ever,  but  with  something  of  uuusoal  bustling 
in  his  manner. 

“  Where  is  he  P”  he  cried  sternly.  “  Where 
is  heP  this  son  of  KathayP  this  dog,  villain, 
traitor !  where  is  he  P  Alia !  only  one  pair  of 
irons  P  Put  on  five !  do  you  hear  P  fiveV’ 

The  Woon-bai  remained  till  his  orders  were 
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execnted,  aud  the  pour  Katbavau  was  loaded 
with  five  pairs  of  fetters;  and  theo  he  went 
ont,  frownin)r  on  one  and  smiling  on  another ; 
while  the  ('hildten  of  the  Prison  watched  his 
countenance  and  manner,  as  significant  of  what 
was  expected  of  them.  The  prisoners  looked 
at  each  other,  aud  shook  their  heads  in  eom- 
uiaeratiun. 

The  next  day  the  feet  of  the  young  Eathayan, 
in  obedience  to  some  new  order,  were  placed  in 
the  stocks,  wliieh  raised  them  about  eighteen 
iuches  from  the  ground;  and  the  five  pairs  of 
fetters  were  all  disposed  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
plank,  so  that  their  entire  weight  fell  n|)Ou  the 
ankles.  Tlie  position  was  so  painful  that  eaeh 
prisoner,  some  from  memory,  some  from  sym¬ 
pathetic  a|)pn'hensiun,  shared  in  the  pain  when 
tie  looked  at  the  sufferer. 

During  tliis  day,  one  of  the  missionaries,  who 
lad  been  honoured  with  an  invitation,  which  it 
was  never  prudent  to  refnse,  to  the  hut  of  the 
Tliief,  learned  something  of  the  history  of  the 
ycung  man  and  his  crime.  His  home,  it  was 
to  d  him,  was  among  the  rich  hills  of  Kathay, 
as  they  range  far  northward,  where  the  tropic 
SOI  loses  the  intense  fiereeness  of  his  blue 
ant  makes  the  atmosphere  soft  and  luxurious, 
as  '.hough  it  were  mellowing  beneath  the  same 
amjer  sky  which  ripens  the  fraits,  and  gives 
the  r  glow  to  the  flowers.  What  had  been  his 
rank  in  his  own  land  the  jailer's  wife  did  nut 
know.  Perhaps  he  had  been  a  prince,  chief  of 
the  brave  band  conquered  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  Burmans ;  nr  a  hunter  amon^  the  spicy 
groves  and  deep-wooded  jungles,  lithe  as  the 
tiger  which  he  pursued  from  lair  to  lair,  and 
fi^  as  the  flame-winged  bird  of  the  sun  that 
circled  above  him ;  or  perhaps  his  destiny  had 
been  a  humbler  one,  and  he  had  but  foUowed 
his  goats  as  they  bonaded  fearlessly  from  ledge 
to  Udge,  and  plucked  for  food  the  herbs  upon 
his  native  hills.  He  had  been  brought  away 
by  a  marauding-party,  and  presented  as  a  slave 
to  the  brother  of  the  Queen.  This  Men-thah- 
gyee,  the  Great  Prince,  as  he  was  called,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  had  risen,  through  t^  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  sister,  from  the  humble  condition  of 
a  fishmonger  to  be  the  Bichelieu  of  the  nation. 
Unpopular  from  his  mean  origin,  and  stiU  more 
unpopular  from  the  nets  of  brutality  to  which 
the  intoxication  of  )>ower  had  given  rise,  the 
symiiathy  excited  hy  the  pour  Eathayan  in  the 
breasts  of  these  wretches  may  easily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  It  was  not  pity  or  mercy,  but 
hatred. 

Anywhere  else  the  sufferer’s  sad,  hand¬ 
some  face,  and  mild,  uncomplaining  manner, 
would  have  enlisted  sympathy ;  but  here  they 
would  scarcely  have  seen  the  sadness,  or  beauty. 


or  mildness,  except  through  the  medium  of  a 
passion  conmnial  to  their  own  natures. 

Among  the  other  slaves  of  Men-thah-gyee 
Was  a  young  Kathav  girl  of  singular  beauty. 
She  was,  so  said  Mauam  the  Thief,  a  bundle  of 
roses,  set  round  with  the  fragrant  blossoms  of 
the  champac-tree ;  her  breath  was  like  that  of 
the  breezes  when  they  come  up  from  their  dal¬ 
liance  with  the  spicy  daughters  of  the  islands 
of  the  south  ;  her  voice  had  caught  its  rich 
cadence  from  the  musical  gush  of  the  silver 
fountain,  which  wakes  among  the  green  of  her 
native  hills ;  her  hair  had  lieen  braided  from  the 
glossy  raven  jilumage  of  the  royal  edolius ;  her 
eyes  were  twin  stars  looking  out  from  cool 
springs,  all  fringed  with  the  long,  tremulous 
reeds  of  the  jungle ;  and  her  step  was  as  the 
free,  graceful  twund  of  the  wild  antelo))e.  On 
the  subject  of  her  grace,  her  beauty,  and  her 
wondrous  daring,  the  jailer’s  wife  could  not  be 
sufficiently  elo<iaint.  And  so  this  poor,  proud, 
simple-souled  maiden,  this  diamond  from  the 
rich  hills  of  Kathay,  destined  to  glitter  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  a  prince’s  bosom,  nnsnbdued 
even  in  her  desolation,  had  dared  to  bestow  her 
affections  with  the  uncalcnlating  lavishness  of 
eonseions  heart-freedom.  And  the  poor  wretch, 
lying  upon  his  back  in  the  death-pnaon,  his  feet 
fast  in  the  stocks  and  swelling  and  puiyiling 
beneath  the  heavy  irons,  had  participated  in 
her  crime — had  lured  her  ou,  by  tender  glances 
and  by  loving  words,  inexpressibly  swrel  in  their 
mutual  bondage,  to  irretrievable  destruction. 
What  fears,  what  hopes  winnd  by  fears,  what 
tremulous  joys,  still  hedged  in  by  that  same 
crowd  of  fears,  what  despondency,  what  revul¬ 
sions  of  impotent  anger  and  daring,  what  weep¬ 
ing,  what  despair  must  have  been  theirs  1  Their 
tremblings  and  rejoicings,  their  mad  projects, 
growing  each  day  wilder  and  more  dangerous— 
since  madness  alone  could  have  given  rise  to 
anything  like  hope — are  things  left  to  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  for  there  was  none  to  relate  the  heart- 
history  of  the  two  slaves  of  Men-thah-gyee. 
Yet  there  were  some  hints  of  a  first  accidental 
meeting  under  the  shadow  of  the  mango  and 
tamarind  trees,  where  the  sun  lighted  up,  by 
irregular  gushes,  the  waters  of  the  little  lake  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  the  rustle  of 
leaves  seemed  sufficient  to  drown  the  accents 
of  their  native  tongues.  So  they  looked,  spoke 
— their  hearts  bounded,  paused,  trembled  with 
soft  home-memories — they  whispered  on,  and 
they  were  lost.  Poor  slaves ! 

Then  at  evening,  when  the  dark-browed 
maidens  of  the  golden  city  gathered,  with  their 
earthen  vessels,  about  the  well,  there,  shaded  by 
the  thick  clumps  of  bamboo,  with  the  free  sky 
overhead,  the  green  earth  beneath,  and  the 
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•onp  and  Unghterof  the  merry  gins  ringing  in 
their  ears,  to  like  their  own  home,  the  home 
which  th^  had  lost  for  ever— oh,  what  a  rare, 
sweet,  dangerous  meeting-place  for  those  who 
shonld  not,  and  yet  most  he  lovers ! 

Finally  came  a  day  franght  with  illimitahle 
consequences :  the  day  when  the  young  slave, 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  royal  harem,  should 
become  more  than  ever  the  property  of  her 
master;  and  now  deeper  grew  their  agony, 
more  nncontroUable  their  madness,  wilder  and 
more  daring  their  hopes,  with  every  passing 
moment.  Not  a  man  in  Ava  but  would  have 
told  them  that  escape  was  impossible ;  and  yet. 


scars  and  the  swarthiness  of  her  akin  she 
became  deadly  pale. 

“  There  is  a  cellar,  Tsayah,”  at  last  she  whis¬ 
pered,  still  shuddering,  “  a  deep  cellar,  that  no 
one  has  seen,  but  horrible  cries  come  from  it 
sometimes ;  and  two  nights  ago,  for  three  hours 
— three  long  hours — such  shrieks  1  Amai-ai ! 
what  shrieks !  And  they  say  that  he  was  there 
Tsayah,  and  saw  and  heard  it  all.  That  is  the 
reason  that  his  eyes  are  blinded  and  his  ears 
benumbed.  A  great  many  go  into  that  cellar, 
but  none  ever  come  out  again — none  but  the 
doomed  like  him.  It  is — if  is  like  tie  West 
PrisoH,”  she  added,  sinking  her  voice  still 


goaded  on  by  love  and  despair,  they  attempted 
the  impossibility.  They  nad  countrymen  in 
the  city,  and,  under  cover  of  night,  they  fled  to 
them.  Immediately  the  Minister  sent  out  his 
myrmidons— they  were  tracked,  captured,  and 
brought  back  to  the  palace. 

“Ajjd  what  became  of  the  poor  girl  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  missionary  with  much  interest. 

The  woman  shuddered,  and  beneath  her 


lower,  and  casting  an  eager,  alarmed  look  about 
her.  The  missionary,  too,  shuddered,  as  much 
at  the  mention  of  this  prison  as  at  the  recital 
of  the  woman ;  for  it  shut  within  its  walls  deep 
mysteries,  which  even  its  jailers,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  torture  and  death,  shrank  from 
babbling  of. 

The  next  day  a  cord  was  passed  round  the 
I  wrists  of  the  young  Kathayan,  his  arms  jerked 
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np  into  a  position  perpendicular  with  his  pros-  mournful,  half-beseeching,  half-vacant  stare 
trate  body,  and  the  end  of  the  cord  fastened  to  this  was  all. 

a  beam  overhead.  Still,  though  faint  from  the  That  day  passed  away  as  others  bad  done ; 
lack  of  food,  parched  with  thirst,  and  racked  then  came  another  night  of  dreams,  in  which 
with  pain — for  his  feet  were  swollen  and  livid  loved  ones  gathered  round  the  hearth-stone  of 
— not  a  murmur  of  complaint  escaped  his  lips,  a  dear,  distant  home — dreams  broken  by  the 
And  yet  this  patient  endurance  seemed  scarcely  clanking  of  chains  and  the  groans  of  the  suffer- 
the  result  of  fortitude  and  heroism  ;  an  observer  ing ;  and  then  morning  broke.  There  still  hung 


would  have  said  that  the  inner  suffering  was  so 
neat  as  to  render  that  of  the  mere  physical 
name  nnheeded.  There  was  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  of  hopelessness,  the  same  unvarying 
wretchedness,  too  deep,  too  real  to  think  of 
nving  itself  utterance  on  the  face,  as  at  his 
■rat  entrance  into  the  prison ;  and  except  that 
he  now  and  then  fixed  on  one  of  the  hopeless 
beings  who  regarded  him  in  silent  pity  a 


the  poor  Kathnyan  ;  his  face  slightly  distorted 
'  with  the  agony  he  was  suffering,  his  lips  dry 
i  and  parched,  his  cheek  pallid  and  sunken,  and 
I  his  eyes  wild  and  glaring.  His  breast  swelled 
and  heaved,  and  now  and  then  a  sob-like  sigh 
burst  forth  involuntarily.  When  the  Tiger 
entered,  the  eye  of  the  young  man  immediately 
fastened  on  him,  and  a  shiver  passed  through 
his  frame.  The  old  murderer  went  his  usual 
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rounds  with  great  nonchalance ;  gave  an  order  i 
here,  a  blow  there,  and  cracked  a  umliciuus  juke 
with  a  third  ■,  smiling  all  the  time  that  dark, 
sinister  smile  whicli  made  him  so  much  more 
hideous  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness.  At 
last  he  approached  the  Kathayan,  who,  with  a 
convulsive  movement,  half  raised  himself  from 
the  ground  at  his  touch,  and  seemed  to  contract 
like  a  shrivelling  leaf. 

“  Eight !  right,  my  son  !”  said  the  old  man, 
chuckling.  “  I'ou  are  expert  at  helping  your¬ 
self,  to  be  sure  ■,  but  then  you  need  assistance. 
So,  so,  so!”  and,  giving  the  cord  three  suc¬ 
cessive  jerks,  he  succeeded,  by  means  of  bis 
immense  strength,  in  raising  tlie  Kathuyan  so 
that  hut  the  hack  of  his  head,  as  it  fell  down¬ 
ward,  could  touch  the  floor.  There  was  a  quick, 
short  crackling  of  joints,  and  a  groan  escaped 
the  prisoner.  Another  groan  followed,  and  then 
another,  and  another — a  heaving  of  the  chest, 
a  convulsive  shudder,  and  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  lost.  Human  hearts  glanced  heaven¬ 
ward.  “  God  grant  it !  Eather  of  mercies, 
spare  him  farther  agony !”  It  could  nut  be. 
(^pingly  came  the  lost  breath  back  again, 
quiveriugly  the  soft  eyes  unclosed,  and  the 
young  kathayan  captive  was  folly  aa  ake  to  his 
misery. 

“  1  cannot  die  so — 1  cannot — so  slow,  so 
slow,  so  slow !”  Hunger  gnawed,  thirst  burned, 
fever  revelled  in  his  veins ;  the  cord  upon  his 
wrists  cut  to  the  bone  ■,  corruption  had  already 
commenced  upon  his  swollen,  livid  feet ;  the 
most  frightful,  torturing  pams  distorted  liis 
body,  and  wrong  from  him  groans  and  murmur- 
ings  so  pitiful,  so  harrowing,  so  full  of  anguish, 
that  the  unwilling  listeners  could  only  turn 
away  their  heads,  or  lilt  their  eyes  to  each 
others’  faces  in  mute  horror.  Mot  a  word  was 
exchanged  among  them — not  a  lip  had  power 
to  give  It  utterance. 

“  1  cannot  die  so !  1  cannot  die  so  !  I  cannot 
die  so  1”  came  the  words,  at  first  raoaningly, 
and  then  prolonged  to  a  terrible  howl.  And  so 
passed  another  day  and  another  night,  and  still 
the  wretch  lived  on. 

In  the  midst  of  their  filth  and  smothering 
heat,  the  prisoners  awoke  from  such  troubled 
sleep  as  they  could  gain  amid  these  horrors ; 
and  those  wnu  could  pressed  their  feverish  lips 
and  foreheads  to  the  crevices  between  the 
boards,  to  court  the  morning  breezes.  A  lady 
with  a  wliite  brow,  and  a  lip  whose  delicate 
vermilion  had  nut  ripened  beneath  the  skies  of 
India,  came  with  food  to  her  husband.  By 
constant  importunity  had  the  beautiful  minis¬ 
tering  angel  gamed  this  holy  privilege.  Her 
coming  was  li^  a  gleam  of  sunlight — a  sudden 
unlbldiug  of  the  b^uties  of  this  bright  earth 


to  one  born  blind.  She  performed  her  usual 
tender  ministry  and  departed. 

Hay  advanced  to  its  meridian ;  and  once  more, 
but  now  hesitatingly,  and  as  though  he  dreaded 
his  task,  the  Tiger  drew  near  the  young  Ka¬ 
thayan.  But  the  sufferer  did  not  shrink  from 
him  as  before. 

“  Quick  !”  he  exclaimed  greedily.  “  Quick ! 
give  me  one  hand  and  the  cord — just  a  moment, 
a  single  iiioiuent — this  hand  with  the  curd  in  it 
— and  you  shall  be  rid  of  me  for  ever !” 

The  Tiger  burst  into  a  hideous  laugh,  his 
habitual  cruelty  returning  at  the  sound  of  his 
victim’s  voice. 

“  Kid  of  you  !  Not  so  fast,  my  son  ;  not  so 
fast !  Y  ou  will  hold  out  a  day  or  two  yet. 
Let  me  sec  1”  passing  his  hand  adung  the  ema¬ 
ciated,  feverish  body  of  the  sufferer.  “  Uh, 
yes ;  two  days  at  least,  perhaps  three,  and  it 
may  be  longer.  I’atience,  my  sun ;  you  are 
frightfully  strong!  Now,  these  joints — why, 
any  other  man’s  would  have  separated  long  ago ; 
but  here  they  stay  just  as  firmly.”  As  he 
spoke,  with  a  calcuhdiug  sort  of  deliberation, 
the  monster  gave  the  cura  a  sudden  jerk,  then 
another,  and  a  third,  raising  his  victim  still 
farther  from  the  floor ;  and  then,  adjusting  it 
about  the  beam,  walked  unconcernedly  away. 
Eor  several  minutes  the  prison  rang  with  the 
most  fearful  cries.  Shriek  followed  shriek, 
agonised,  furious,  with  scarcely  a  breath  be¬ 
tween  ;  belluwings,  bowlings,  gnashings  of  the 
teeth,  sharp,  piercing  screams,  yells  of  savage 
defiance ;  cry  upon  cry,  cry  upon  cry,  with  wild 
superhuman  strength,  they  eiime ;  while  the 
prisoners  shrank  iu  awe  and  terror,  trembling 
in  their  chains.  But  this  violence  soon  ex- 
hansted  itself,  and  the  paroxysm  passed,  giving 
place  to  low,  sad  moans,  irresistibly  pitiful. 
This  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
hundred  wretched  creatures  congregated  in  the 
gloomy  death-prison.  The  sun  bad  never  seemed 
to  move  so  slowly  before.  Its  setting  was  gladly 
welcomed,  but  yet  the  night  brought  no  change. 
Those  piteous  moans,  those  agonised  groauings, 
seemed  no  nearer  an  end  than  ever. 

Another  day  passed,  another  night — again 
day  dawned  and  drew  near  its  close ;  and  yet 
the  poor  Kathayan  clung  to  life  with  frightful 
k  nacity .  Une  of  the  inissiouaries,  as  a  peculiar 
favour,  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  an  old 
shed,  opposite  the  door  of  the  prison  ;  and  here 
he  was  joined  by  a  companion,  just  as  the  day 
was  declining  towards  evening. 

“  Oh,  will  it  ever  end  P”  whispered  one. 

The  other  only  bowed  his  head  between  his 
bands  and  said,  “  Terrible !  terrible  1” 

“  There  surely  can  be  nothing  worse  in  tlie 
West  Prison.” 
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“  Can  there  be  anything  worse  P  can  there  be 
more  finished  demons  in  the  pit  P” 

Suddenly,  wliile  this  broken  conversation  was 
conducted  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to  draw  upon 
the  speakers  the  indignation  of  their  jailers, 
th^  were  struck  by  the  singular  stillness  of  the 
prison.  The  clanking  of  chains,  the  munnur 
and  the  groan,  the  heavy  bre<athing  of  congre¬ 
gated  living  beings,  the  bustle  occasioned  Dy 
the  continuous  uneasy  movement  of  the  restless 
sufferers,  the  ceaseless  tn«d  of  the  Children  of 
the  Prison,  and  their  bullying  voices,  all  were 
hushed. 

“  What  is  it  P”  in  a  lower  whisper  than  ever, 
and  a  shaking  of  the  head,  and  holding  their 
own  chains  to  prevent  their  rattle,  and  looks 
full  of  wouder,  w.-is  all  that  passed  l)ctwcen  the 
two  listeners.  Their  amazement  was  interrupted 
by  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  as  though  a  bag  of  dried 
bones  had  been  suddenly  crushed  down  by  the 
weight  of  some  powerful  foot.  Silently  they 
stole  to  a  crevice  in  the  hoards,  opposite  the 
open  door.  Not  a  jailor  was  to  lie  seen ;  and 
the  prisoners  were  motionless  and  apparently 
breathless,  with  the  exception  of  one  powerful 
man,  who  was  just  drawing  the  wooden  mallet 
«  in  his  hand  for  another  blow  on  the  temple  of 
tlie  suspended  Kathayan.  It  came  down  with 
the  same  dull,  hollow,  crushing  sound ;  the  body 
swayed  from  the  point  where  it  was  suspended 
by  waist  and  ankle  till  it  seemed  that  every 
joinl  must  lie  dislocated,  but  the  flesh  scarcely 
quivered.  The  blow  was  repeated,  and  then 
another  and  another ;  but  they  were  not  needed. 
The  poor  captive  Kathayan  was  dead. 

The  mallet  was  placed  away  from  sight,  and 
the  daring  man  hobbled  back  to  his  corner, 
dangling  his  heavy  chain  as  though  it  had  been 
a  plaything,  and  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
look  unconscious  and  uueoncerned.  An  evident 
feeling  of  relief  stole  over  tlie  j)risoners  ;  the 
Children  of  the  Prison  came  back  to  their 
places,  one  by  one,  and  all  went  on  as  before. 
It  was  8<iine  time  before  anyone  appeared  to 
discover  the  death  of  the  Kathayan.  The  old 
Tiger  dcclaretl  it  was  what  he  had  been  expect¬ 
ing,  that  his  living  on  in  this  manner  was  quite 
out  of  rule ;  but  that  those  hardy  fellows  from 
the  hills  never  would  give  in  while  there  was  a 
possibiUty  of  drawing  another  breath.  Then 
the  poor  skeleton  was  unchained,  dragged  by 
the  heels  into  the  prison-yard,  and  thrown  into 
a  gutter.  It  did  nut  apparently  fall  properly, 
for  one  of  the  jailers  tutered  the  position  of 
the  shoulders  by  means  of  his  foot ;  then, 
clutching  the  lung  black  hair,  jerked  the  heail 
a  little  farther  on  the  side.  Thus  the  dis¬ 
coloured  temple  was  hidden ;  and  surely  that 
emaciated  form  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  a 


lingering  death.  Soon  after,  a  party  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  visited  the  prison-yard,  touched 
the  corpse  with  their  feet  without  raising  it, 
and,  apparently  satisfied,  turned  away,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  dead  dog  that  they  cared  not  to 
give  farther  attention  to. 

Is  it  strange  that,  if  one  were  there  with  a 
human  heart  within  him,  not  brutalised  by 
crime  or  steeled  by  passive  familiarity  with  suf¬ 
fering,  he  should  have  dragged  his  heavy  chain 
to  the  side  of  the  dead,  and  dropped  upon  his 
sharpened,  distorted  features  the  tear  which 
there  was  none  who  had  loved  him  to  shed? 
Is  it  strange  that  tender  fingers  should  have 
closed  the  stariTig  eyes,  and  touched  gently  the 
cold  brow,  which  throbbed  no  longer  with  pain, 
and  smoothed  the  frayed  hair,  and  composed 
tlie  passive  limbs  decently,  though  he  knew 
that  the  next  moment  rude  hands  would  destroy 
the  result  of  Iqs  pious  labour?  And  is  it 
strange  that,  when  all  which  remained  of  the 
piKir  sufferer  had  lieen  jostled  into  its  snekdoth 
shroud,  and  crammed  down  into  the  dark  hole 
dug  for  it  in  the  earth,  a  prayer  should  have 
ascended  even  from  that  terrible  prison  P  Not 
a  prayer  for  the  dead — he  had  received  hie 
doom — bnt  an  earnest,  beseeching,  upheaving 
of  the  heart  for  those  wretched  lieings  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  pure  heavens  and  the  smiling 
earth,  confound,  by  the  inherent  blackness  of 
their  natures,  philosopher,  priest,  or  philan- 
throjiist,  who  dare  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
multitude  with  fair  theories  of  “  Natural  reli¬ 
gion,”  and  “The  dignity  of  human  nature.” 

HE  NEVER  HAS  DECEIVED  ME  YET! 

He  never  has  deceivei!  me  yet. 

I’ve  always  found  him  true ; 

When  I  prove  otherwise.  I'll  heed 
The  story  told  by  you. 

Your  good  intention  doubting  not, 

I  thank  you  from  my  heart ; 

Hut  till  I  tind  my  lover  false, 

I’ll  never  from  him  part. 

Would  sweethearts  give  less  bee  1  to  news 
Whicli  sccond-h.and  they  gain. 

They  would  not  have  so  oft  to  sigh, 

Or  think  tliey  love  in  vain. 

Seeing’s  believing ;  and  till  I 
Sec  him  I  love  do  wrong, 

I  give  suspicion  to  the  iHiids: 

What  think  you  of  my  song  I 
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HOME  PICTURES, 

IN  VARIOUS  COLOURS  AND  DIVERS  FRAMES. 

A  TAlftLIAR  PORTIUIT — THK  FARHIONARX^  CAIX. 

1  WAS  indeed  surprised  tins  morning  with 
a  visit  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Lakin,  a  lady  who  for¬ 
merly  resided  near  me  in  the  city,  and  who  is 
extremely  fashionable.  When  her  elegant  car¬ 
riage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  I  saw  who  it 
was  thus  honouiing  me,  1  was  weak  enough  to 
feel  irresolute  with  regard  to  meeting  her ;  but 
as  I  have  grown  more  conscientious  of  late,  I 
did  not  dare  to  say  “  Not  at  home.”  Once  I 
had  no  scruples  aliout  the  matter;  but  now, 
thank  Uod !  I  have. 

It  was  well  for  mv  pride  that  she  came  late 
in  the  afternoon.  My  work  w  as  done,  my  chil¬ 
dren  well-dressed ;  the  white-washets  were  all 
through  early  in  the  day  ;  my  rooms  have  had 
a  new  coat  of  paiiit;  and,  hastily  viewing  the 
premises,  I  felt  satisfied  with  them — and  with 
myself  too,  1  may  add. 

The  good  lady  met  me  with  a  very  patro¬ 
nising  air,  declared  she  was  delighted  to  see 
me,  and  would  have  kissed  me,  I  verily  believe, 
if  1  had  been  less  distant.  But  fashionable 
kiasiug — ah,  me!  1  have  had  enough  of  that. 
I  cannot  forget  a  sr-eiic  which  occurred  in  the 
circle  where!  once  moved.  A  lady  had  returned 
from  the  Continent,  and,  meeting  with  a  few 
friends  at  our  house,  rapturously  kissed,  and 
was  kissed  in  turn,  by  every  woman  present. 
And,  oh,  the  congratulations !  Oh,  the  delight 
and  the  “  my  dear-ings !”  She  went  home 
early,  and  when  she  departed,  there  was  not  a 
black  name  in  the  vocabulary  of  fashion  that 
was  not  bestowed  upon  her.  I  never  heard  so 
much  scandal — 1  never  heard  so  much  back¬ 
biting  in  connexion  with  one  person  in  my 
Ufe.  Every  sort  of  calumny  was  heaped  ujion 
her. 

I  was  astonished,  lieing  but  a  novice  in  the 
great  gay  world  then  ;  but  I,  too,  soon  became 
accustomed  to  such  things,  though  I  was  always 
averse  to  kissing,  knowing  in  my  heart  that 
many  who  would  so  salute  me  would  as  readily 
heap  dishonour  on  my  head.  But  Mrs.  Dr. 
Lakin,  how  very  kind  she  was,  praising  every¬ 
thing,  though  I*  knew  she  despised  my  situation 
in  her  heart. 

“  How  well  you  are  looking !"  she  exclaimed, 
gazing  at  me  with  evident  surprise.  I  could 
not,  in  truth,  return  the  compliment ;  for  a 
more  faded,  wearied-sppearing  creature  I  had 
had  not  seen  for  months.  She  said  she 
heard  about  my  house,  that  it  was  somewhat 
singular,  aid  must  see  it — every  room ;  and 
though  I  knew  she  only  wanted  to  find  out  how 


I  lived,  and  how  my  house  was  furnished,  I  felt 
brave,  and  carried  her,  yes,  1  verily  believe, 
from  cellar  to  garret,  in  the  latter  of  which  arc 
some  broken  chairs  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  1  wonder  if  she  contrasted  my 
poorly-carpeted  chambers,  with  only  their 
white  striped  muslin  hangings,  and  very  plain 
Windsor  chairs,  with  her  richly-fumisbed 
rooms,  her  Wilton,  Turkey,  and  Brussels 
carpets,  her  satin  hangings  and  rosewood  furni¬ 
ture  P  No  doubt  she  did ;  but  if  she  pitied  me 
for  my  lack  of  luxuries,  I  pitied  her  for  her 
dull  eye  and  expressionless  face,  for  her  languid 
movements  and  sickly  smile.  Besides,  she  can 
only  look,  with  all  her  finery  and  fashion,  upon 
brick  walls  and  narrow  strips  of  sky,  while  I 
have  all  the  beautiful  things  of  the  country  on 
every  hand. 

Betty,  our  servant,  into  whose  brain  I  can¬ 
not  beat  one  atom  of  eti()uette,  put  her  head  in 
at  the  door,  and  asked  me  if  she  should  lay  the 
bit  of  drugget  into  the  room  I  cleaned  for  the 
children  this  morning. 

In  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  I  could 
assume,  I  told  her  “Yes,”  nod  then  turned  to 
answer  the  rather  impertinent  question  of  my 
visitor,  if  I  really  did  my  own  work  P 

“  As  much  as  I  can,”  was  my  reply ;  “  for  I 
never  enjoyed  such  health  as  I  do  at  present, 
and  I  impute  it  to  the  wholesome  exercise  I 
take  daily,  and  the  plain  food  I  eat.  I  never 
have  to  e^  in  Dr.  Lakin  now !”  I  added  laugh- 
in0. 

I  was  glad  when  she  went  away  ;  for  I  could 
not  help  the  feeling  that  her  protestations  of 
friendship  were  all  hollow,  espeeially  when  she 
told  me  sne  had  just  come  from  Judge  Waugh’s, 
uod  they  had  spoken  very  highly  of  me  as  a 
particular  acquaintance  of  theirs.  Their  friend¬ 
ship,  then,  or  rather  their  indorsement,  was  the 
talisman  that  brought  Mrs.  Dr.  Lakin  here — 
not  an  unselfish  affection  for  me.  I  envy  her 
not  the  splendid  establishment  of  which  she  is 
so  proud.  She  is  not  happy,  poor  creature !  1 
wish  she  was. 

My  uncle  came  here  to-day  with  a  most  wel¬ 
come  present,  though  I  did  not  see  it  until  he 
had  gone.  Happening  to  enter  my  parlour 
some  few  moments  alter,  I  was  so  delighted,  so 
surprised;  for  there  stood  mv  beautiful  statue 
of  the  little  flower-girl !  ^flie  blinds  were 
closed,  and  the  rosy  light  of  day  came  faintly 
in,  folding  about  her  with  its  soft  glow,  and 
the  meek,  innocent  face  looked  so  childishly 
happy.  I  instantly  thought  of  the  poor  Ita¬ 
lian,  dying  alone,  his  dim  eyes  resting  fondly 
upon  this  sweet  creation  of  his  genius.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  his  mother  and  sister  mourned  him  as 
dead,  or  yet  yearningly  looked  forward  to  his 
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rrtam.  While  tliui  muiioe,  my  eye  caught 
tight  of  a  little  billet  perched  among  the  mar¬ 
ble  flowers,  and,  taking  it  out,  I  instantly 
recognised  my  uncle’s  handwriting.  It  ran 
thus — 

“DKau  Niecr., — Accept  this  little,  offering 
from  thy  old  uncle.  It  was  once  thine,  and  1 
know  how  highly  thou  didst  prize  it.  1  am  so 
well  pleased  with  thy  deimrtment  in  thy  reverses 
that  1  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  pleasure. 
Verily,  thou  wilt  have  thy  reward. 

“  Thy  affectionate  Uncle.” 

Always  a  man  of  few  words,  his  letter  is  a 
type  of  his  speech.  Husband  tells  me  that  he 

was  walking  up - street,  where  he  saw  this 

“  flower-girl”  for  sale  at  an  artist's  window.  He 
immediately  bought  it,  expressing  his  sorrow 
that  he  had  allowed  it  to  be  sold.  “  liut,”  said 
he,  “thou  knowest,  friend  Herbert,  my  sect  care 
nothing  for  these  gewgaws,  so  I  bestowed  little 
thought  uixm  it.” 

Dear  old  uncle  I  to  lay  aside  his  prejudices 
for  my  poor  sake  ! 

And  yet  another  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
me;  for  toward  night  the  parcels-deliveiy 
brought  me  a  great  ]iackage,  and  |ilaced  it  in 
the  passage.  My  heart  told  me  what  it  was ; 
and  when  Herbert  untied  the  strings  and  took 
away  the  wrapprs,  there  stood  my  dear,  old, 
beautiful  harp  in  all  its  glory !  Didn’t  1  spring 
toward  it  like  a  very  child,  and  twang  its  chords, 
and  elicit  the  almost  forgotten  strains  of  yore ! 
while  Herbert  danced  round,  exclaiming,  “Oh, 
I’m  so  glad  I”  and  Alice  lifted  her  tiny  arms  to 
reach  the  “gold  little  angels,”  and  ^’illy  ran 
crying  out,  “  What  is  it,  ma  P’ 

Then  came  Clara  and  Lizzy  with  their  con¬ 
gratulations.  Inspired  by  their  bright  eyes, 
and  the  peculiar,  but,  I  fear,  fatal  brilliancy  of 
Clara’s  face,  especially,  I  played  a  soft,  wild  air, 
to  which  they  listened  with  apparent  delight. 
No  prformer  with  the  laurels  of  successful 
tame  fresh  upon  his  brow  need  crave  a  more 
attentive  audience  than  mine  at  that  moment. 

“  And  now,”  said  I,  turning  to  my  husband 
after  he  had  brought  the  great  harp  into  the 
parlour,  “  how  came  I  by  that  dear  old  friend 
again  P” 

“  Why,  I  bought  it !”  he  answered. 

“  Yes,  but  I  don’t  understand  if  it’s  the  same 
harp  ‘that  hung  in  Tara’s  halls’  long  ago. 
Who  had  it  P  Did  yon  get  it  at  auction  P” 

Yes,  that  was  the  way  in  which  he  came  by 
it.  The  prson  who  had  purchased  it  at  the 
sale  had  recently  failed  himself,  and  happening 
to  see  it  as  unde  did  the  flower-girl,  he  had 
repurchased  it  with  greatest  pleasure. 

Were  we  not  happy— singing,  laughing,  and 


enjoying  the  sweet,  calm  evening  with  its 
moonlight? 

Some  people  would  not  believe  it.  The  fact 
is,  they  won’t  believe  that  people  without  money 
and  a  name  are  as  good  as  themselves. 

Ten  to  one,  our  wealthiest  men,  were  they 
to  tnu^  their  genealogy  back,  would  find 
some  little  obscure  couple,  good  and  con¬ 
tented,  sitting  down  cheerfully  in  a  little 
plain  hovel,  before  a  little  ungamished  table, 
eating  their  scanty  meal,  perhaps  without  knife 
or  fork. 

They  might  see  that  same  little  oouple  np 
before  dawn,  the  little  wife  scrubbing  the 
coarse  floor,  the  little  good  man  bringing 
out  his  old,  well-worn  hand-cart,  with  its 
scales  and  capacious  brown  leather  bag  to  hold 
the  rags  which  he  may  collect  in  the  course  of 
his  travels.  They  might  behold  a  little  brown, 
ruddy  fellow  pipying  in  the  dirt  before  the 
door,  as  unconscious  that  he  is  to  become  the 
great  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Somebody  on 
’Change  as  is  Mr.  Somebody’s  bright-eyed  son 
that  he  shall  be  the  great-grandfather,  perhaps 
the  grandfather,  of  Mr.  Noliody  without  change. 

Oh !  what  a  happy  woild  we  might  have  if 
we  all  thought  rather  less  of  ourselves,  and 
rather  more  of  our  neighbours !  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Editor.  An.vie  Blossom. 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

SwEETwordsI  what  magic  pow’r  is  thine 
To  cheer,  to  soothe,  to  bless — 

To  kindle  liope,  encourage  love, 

.\nd  vexing  doubt  suppress ! 

Sensations  grateful  and  benign, 

Tbou  yield’s!  the  faithful  heart. 
Whom  unrelenting  Fate  decrees 
From  cherished  ones  to  part. 
Kndearing  words  I  I  love  thy  sound  ; 

Thou  art  indeed  to  me 
The  liest  assurance  of  regard. 

And  proof  of  constancy. 

Should  clouds  of  dark  adversity 
Enshroud  my  future  lot. 

Ye  valued  ones  around  me  now. 

Dear  friends!  “  lorget  me  not!” 

If  e’er  my  destiny  should  be 
To  quit  this  much-loved  spot; 

What  joy  to  feel  there  are  by  whom 
I  shall  not  be  forgot. 

When  from  the  worn-out  page  of  life 
Grim  Death  niy  name  shall  blot, 

Uy  kindred,  friends,  companions  ail, 
bh,  then,  "  forget  ms  not  I” 

Sweet  words !  a  nameless  charm  is  thine 
To  cheer,  to  soothe,  to  bless ; 

To  sanction  hope,  encourage  love. 

And  vexing  doubts  suppress. 


JM 
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MEMOIR  OF  QUEEN  MARY, 
CONSORT  TO  KING  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

This  illustrions  female  was  llie  daughter  of 
James  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James 
the  Second,  and  his  wife.  Lady  Ann  Hyde, 
daoghter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  She  was 
bom  April  30th,  1662,  and  was  married  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King 
William  the  Third,  at  St.  James’s,  April  30th, 
1677,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age. 

Queen  Mary  appears  to  have  lieen  well-dis- 
pos^  from  her  earliest  days.  She  was  good 
and  gentle  before  she  knew  it  was  her  duty  to 
be  so.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  whole  of  her 
education,  she  never  needed  a  reproof. 

When  she  left  this  country  in  rompany  with 
her  husband,  thongh  she  was  then  so  young, 
yet  there  was  so  much  propriety  and  discretion 
in  her  conduct,  mingled  with  so  much  gentle¬ 
ness  and  kindness,  that  she  awakened  the  love 
and  esteem  of  jiersons  of  all  ranks  and  cnndi-  ' 
tions  in  the  united  provinces.  Notwithstand-  , 
in^  she  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  i 
being  a  foreigner,  yet  it  is  affirmed  that  the  I 
veneration  felt  for  her  was  so  profound  that  it  | 
seemed  rather  excessive.  I 

She  was  a  Protestant  from  principle ;  and  > 
when  her  father,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  addressed  to  her  a  letter  in  favour  of  I 
Popery,  she  returned  him  an  answer  which  re-  ^ 
fleets  the  highest  credit  upon  her  understanding  I 
and  her  heart. 

King  James  the  Second,  her  father,  with  an  j 
almost  judicial  blindness,  sought  to  establish 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  this  country,  ] 
and  received  a  just  reward  in  his  expulsion 
from  the  throne  by  an  indignant  jx-ople,  and  in 
being  comjielled  to  wander  an  exile  in  a  foreign 
land. 

It  was  now  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with 
his  illustrious  consort,  were  invited  by  both  j 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  ascend  the  vacant 
throne. 

On  the  part  of  the  Queen,  this  proposition 
occasioned  great  conflict  of  mind.  Wiiile,  on 
the  one  hand,  she  was  deliberately  convinced 
that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
required  the  removal  of  her  parent  from  the 
throne,  yet,  on  the  other,  she  hesitated  lest  her 
acceptance  of  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  honour  w  hich  w  as  due  from  her  us  a  child, 
and  thus  the  iuterests  of  religion  be  wounded. 
But,  after  mature  consideration,  she  determined 
to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations  to  the 
national  welfare;  aud  they  were  proclaimed 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  February  13tb, 

,  16h8,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  a  gracious 


Providence  had  preserved  her  from  various 
temptations  to  error  and  sin,  she  ascended  the 
throne  with  a  strong  impression  that  she  was 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  to  preserve  true 
religion,  which  was  then  everywhere  in  its  last 
agonies. 

Her  sense  of  religion  and  duty  not  only  ope¬ 
rated  in  this  great  step,  so  im|x>rtant  to  herself 
and  the  world,  but  her  whole  character  and 
Imhaviour  abundantly  evinced  w  hat  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  piety  and  virtue  possessed  her  soul. 

Her  punctual  exrmtncss,  not  only  to  public 
offices,  but  at  her  secret  retirements,  was  so 
regular  that  it  was  never  put  off  in  the  greatest 
crowd  of  business  or  little  journeys ;  for  then, 
though  the  hour  was  anticipated,  the  duty  was 
never  neglected :  she  took  care  to  be  so  early 
on  these  occasions  that  she  might  never  eithar 
quite  forget  or  very  much  shorten  that  devotion 
upon  which  she  reckoned  that  the  blessing  of 
the  whole  day  turned. 

Her  attention  to  sermons  was  so  entire  that 
as  her  eye  never  wandered  from  a  good  preacher, 
so  she  discovered  no  w  eariness  at  an  indifferent 
one.  She  strove  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion  around  her ;  she  charmed  her  attendants 
wiih  her  instructions,  and  won  them  with  her 
kindness.  She  dispersed  good  hooks  for  the 
instruction  of  all  that  were  around  her,  and 
^ve  freijuent  orders  that  they  should  be  laid 
in  places  of  attendance,  that  those  who  waited 
might  not  be  condemned  to  idleness,  but  might 
profitably  entertain  themselves.  She  eon- 
sidered  her  gl(U»  kvw  contiHually  nmning,  and 
tJuU  every  tend  reat  to  be  accounted  for. 

She  rightly  considered  that  the  irue  end  of 
power  was  to  do  good  by  it — to  make  the 
world  better.  She  often  said  that  she  found 
nothing  to  make  it  supportable — not  to  say 
pleasant — besides  that  consideration ;  and  she 
wondered  that  the  true  pleasure  that  accom¬ 
panied  it  did  not  engage  princes  to  pursue  it 
more  effectually.  Without  this,  she  thought 
that  a  private  life  with  moderate  circumstances 
was  the  happier  as  well  as  the  safer  state. 

She  was  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her  by 
the  obliging  tenderness  with  which  she  treated 
all  who  came  near  to  her.  While  it  was  easy 
for  her  to  rew  ard,  it  was  hard  for  her  to  punish, 
except  when  the  nature  of  the  offence  made 
mercy  liecome  a  cruelty ;  then  she  was  inflex¬ 
ible  to  importunity,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
tenderness. 

The  piety  of  this  illustrious  person,  as  it  was 
a  noble  support  to  her  under  some  kind  of 
troubles,  so  it  gave  a  sharjier  edge  to  others. 
The  judgments  that  seemed  to  lie  hanging  over 
the  nation  otten  cansed  her  to  break  out  in 
many  a  sad  strain  to  those  to  whom  she  com- 
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mnniratod  lipr  fpolinffg.  The  impiety  of  the  ■ 
nation  filled  her  with  the  deepest  rpffret.  She  j 
employed  her  influenee  to  correet  the  profligacy  | 
which  abounded  in  the  army  and  navy.  ' 

If  we  eonsider  the  suliject  of  our  notiee  more 
particularly  a.s  a  queim,  and  aoraetimes  at  the 
head  of  a  Government,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
admiration,  and  shall  behold  heron  the  summit 
of  greatness  in  whieh  she  appeared  with  the 
greatest  glory  to  herself,  and  the  •  greatest 
licneflt  to  her  people.  She  was  punetnal  to  her  1 
hours,  patient  to  her  audiences,  gentle  in  com¬ 
manding,  prudent  in  speaking,  eautious  in 
promising,  soft  in  reprehending,  ready  in 
rewarding.  That  there  might  be  a  fulness  of 
leisure  for  everything,  the  day  was  early  begun : 
nothing  was  done  in  haste ;  there  was  no 
appearance  of  hurry  or  impatience. 

Though  King  William  was  often  called  to 
defend  his  dominions  from  unjust  invasions, 
yet  his  illustrious  consort  regarded  war  with 
horror,  as  only  to  be  resorted  to  by  dire 
necessity.  She  said  “she  hoped  that  such  | 
jirBctices  would  become  so  odious  in  all  that 
should  begin  them,  and,  by  their  doing  so,  foree  , 
others  to  retaliate,  that  W  the  future  they 
should  be  for  ever  laid  aside.” 

In  her  brightest  seasons  she  did  not  grow  I 
secure,  nor  did  she  withdraw  her  dependence  ' 
upon  God.  She  apprehended,  she  felt  once  or  | 
twice,  such  indisposition  upon  her  that  she 
eonclnded  nature  was  working  towards  some 
great  sickness ;  and  accordingly  she  set  herself 
to  take  full  and  bro.Td  views  of  death,  that  | 
hence  she  might  judge  how  she  should  be  able  | 
to  encounter  the  last  enemy.  But  she  found  j 
so  quiet  an  indiffereuee  upon  the  prospect,  | 
leaning  rather  to  the  desires  of  a  disaolntion,  i 
tint  she  said,  “that  though  she  did  not  pray  i 
for  death,  yet  she  could  neither  wish  nor  pray  | 
against  it.  SBie  left  that  before  God,  and  re-  | 
ferred  herself  to  the  disposal  of  Providence ;  if 
slie  did  not  wish  fur  death,  yet  she  did  not 
fear  it.” 

She  gave  most  of  her  hours  to  the  study  of 
tlie  Scriptures  and  in  books  relating  to  them. 
She  had  an  uncommon  nnderstnnding  in  matters 
of  divinity ;  and  particularly,  she  had  so  well 
considereil  our  disputes  with  the  Thurch  of 
Home,  tliat  she  was  capable  of  managing  de¬ 
bates  on  them  with  equal  degrees  of  address 
and  judgment. 

Her  conversation  was  distinguished  by  an 
absence  of  slander.  She  scarcely  ever  ex¬ 
pressed  a  more  entire  approbation  of  a  sermon 
than  that  of  Archbishop  Tillotson’s  on  evil 
speaking.  When  she  thought  some  were  guilty 
of  it,  she  would  gently  reprove  them  by  in- 
(luiring  whether  they  had  read  that  sermon. 


The  last  sickness  of  this  illustrious  lady  was 
the  small- pox.  During  its  mortal  progress, 
she  was  serene  when  all  were  distressed  around 
her.  She  was  rising  so  fast  alxive  mortality 
that  even  her  husband,  whom  she  regarded 
with  the  tenderest  affection,  could  not  inspire 
her  with  any  desire  for  life.  She  received  the 
intimation  of  her  death  with  the  utmost  com¬ 
posure.  She  declared  “that  she  experienced 
the  joys  of  a  good  oonseience  and  the  power  of 
religion  giving  her  supports  which  even  the 
last  agonies  could  not  shake.”  Prayer  was  her 
constant  excrciss,  as  often  at  she  was  awake ; 
and  so  sensible  was  the  refreshment  her  mind 
found  in  it,  that  she  said  she  thought  it  did  her 
more  good,  and  gave  her  more  ease  than  any¬ 
thing  that  was  done  to  her.  Such  was  her 
peace  of  mind  in  her  latter  end  that,  though 
the  symptoms  showed  that  nature  was  much 
oppressed,  vet  she  scarce  felt  any  uneasiness ; 
and  thus  this  princess  put  off  mort.ality,  and 
passed  from  an  e.arthly  to  a  heavenly  crown — 
a  crown  of  glory  that  shall  never  6ide  away — 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

The  affliction  of  the  King  on  her  death  was 
overwhelming.  When  Dr.  Tennison  went  to 
comfort  the  King,  his  Majesty  answered  “that 
he  could  not  but  grieve,  since  he  had  lost  a 
wife  who,  in  seventeen  years,  had  never  been 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion” — “during  her  sick¬ 
ness,”  says  Bishop  Burnet,  “fainting  often, 
and  breaking  out  into  the  most  violent  lamen¬ 
tations.”  On  her  death,  he  sank  so  low  that 
there  was  great  reason  to  believe  he  would 
soon  follow  her. 


THE  BLUE  SKY  ISiBEAMING  BEYOND. 

How  dismal  the  pruspeett  haw  cheerless  the 
scene! 

The  linriion  with  chmds  Is  o’er  east ! 

Bowed  down  are  the  flowers  that  so  lovely  had 
Iwen 

By  the  rain,  which  in  torrents  falls  fast ; 

But  soon  will  disperse  *neath  the  sun's  cheering 
ray 

The  clouds  that  now  bid  os  despond ; 

For,  see!  in  the  west,  though  'tis  far,  far  away. 

The  blue  sky  is  beaming  beyond  t 

Then  weep  not,  though  now  thou’rt  o’erburdened 
with  care. 

And  affliction's  dark  cloud  o'er  thee  lours; 

'Tis  a  folly  to  sigh  and  give  way  to  despair. 

As  if  life  had  no  tunnier  hours  1 

For  if  thv  lot’s  now  like  a  dull,  dreary  day. 

Oh,  cheer  thee,  and  never  despond! 

Let  the  dark  clouds  of  sorroqf  droop  low  as  they 
mav. 

The  blue  sky  of  hope  beams  beyond  ! 
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OESCfllPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS  OF  MORNING  WRAPPER. 

Fig.  1.  Fsttern  of  Back.  Vio.  2.  Pattern  of  Sleere. 

MORNING  WRAPPER.— <aEB  PAGE  209.) 

The  Front  of  thia  Wrapper  ia  formed  by  makipf  the  two  front  breadths  of  the  sldrt  sulBciently 
long  to  gather  in  at  the  samider,  leaTing  about  two  inches  plain,  to  hollow  out  for  the  neck.  A 
tape  is  run  from  under  each  arm,  through  the  back,  to  tie  in  front,  inside.  A  band  in  two  pieces  is 
fastened  on  the  outside  at  the  back,  under  the  arms,  to  bring  down  and  tie  in  firont. 

OTTOMAN  CUSHION  IN  APPLIQUE.— (SEE  PAOE  208.) 

The  pattern  gircn  is  applicable  either  for  an  Ottoman  Cushion,  Bag,  or  Toilet  Corer.  If  for  an 
Ottoman  Cushion,  the  groundwork  should  be  of  fine  cloth  of  such  a  colour  that  will  match  with 
the  coTcring  of  eiiaieon.  First  decide  upou  siie  of  pattern,  then  the  colour  of  the  leares,  which  cut 
out  the  sise  you  want;  then  mark  with  white  French  chalk  upon  the  cloth  the  direction  in  which 
you  want  the  sUai  to  run ;  with  thin  liquid  glue  slightly  moisten  the  back  of  the  leaves  and 
place  them  in  a  nataral  positirn  near  the  stem ;  they  must  not  be  agmn  removed.  Place  over 
them  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  book  fur  a  weight.  When  the  leaves  are  laid  in  their  proper  places, 
commence  working  the  stem,  either  by  laying  down  silk  braid  in  the  form,  or  working  it  with 
silk  in  close  buttonhole  stitch.  Edge  the  leares  with  braid  or  buttoahole  stitch,  to  keep  thi  m 
firm  to  the  cloth ;  let  the  stitches  pass  through  both  velvet  and  cloth.  The  reining  of  the  leaves 
should  rather  lighter  than  the  leaves,  and  worked  in  close  satin  stitch.  The  Cushion  should 
be  filled  with  fine  wool,  and  trimmed  with  a  tw  isted  cord  of  gold  and  green,  with  massive  tassels. 
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THE  LADY-BIRD. 


FMOItT  Tltr.  FOCrtTII. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  sunsliiny  day,  one  of 
my  days,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  abroad, 
and  that  very  cool  and  (tcntle,  when  I  thought 
to  make  a  little  excursion  into  the  city  to  observe 
what  effect  such  weather  might  have  upon  the 
folk  there.  Having  rather  improved  uikui  the 
original  embonpoint  of  my  figure  lately,  and  bring 
not  so  nimble  as  in  my  giddy  youth,  I  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  gentleman’s  hat  which  was  riding 
from  the  suburbs  into  town ;  taking  care  to 
travel  upon  its  extreme  brim,  that  I  might  not 
lose  the  o])portunity  thus  afforded  of  pursuing 
my  favourite  study  in  natural  history,  the  genus 
homo.  Ill  this  way  I  travelled  very  comfortably 
— it  being  beautiful  hot  weather  on  the  hat,  and 
the  gentleman’s  countenance  a  very  curious 
book  indeed — until  at  lengtii  I  espied,  in  the 
first  regular  street  we  came  to,  a  half-open  win¬ 
dow,  with  a  love  of  a  lilac-bush  waving  right  at 
the  corner.  I  thanked  the  gentleman  for  bis 
kindness  with  all  my  niod  breeding  (of  which, 
however,heto<ik  not  the  least  not  ice),  and  flew  off 
to  the  bush  to  recreate  myself  for  a  few  minutes 
before  pursuing  my  jaunt  farther.  I  had  not 
tucked  my  wings  into  their  cases,  however, 
when  I  heard  voices  through  the  window. 
Entering,  I  lay  in  ambuscade  under  a  geranium- 
leaf,  and  learned  the  following  history.  I’m 
sure  it  quite  made  me  fiutter ;  and  when  it  was 
all  done,  my  maternal  feelings  were  so  much 
shocked  that  I  returned  home  as  fast  as  I  could, 
in  fear  fur  my  children.  I  really  thought  the 
house  Kvu  afire  at  last  1 

“  It  will  he  very  ridiculous  in  you.  Rose,  to 
refuse  to  give  up  that  child,”  said  a  dark-looking 
man  to  the  pretty  widow  Grey.  “Think  what 
a  relief  it  will  be  to  have  one  of  your  ehildren 
taken  off  yonr  hands.  It  costs  something  to 
live  now-s-davs,”and  Uncle  Ralph  scowled  por¬ 
tentously,  and  pushed  his  purse  farther  down  in 
his  coat-pocket,  “and  you  know  yon  have 


I  another  month  to  feed.  They’ll  educate  her, 
clothe  and  feed  her,  and — ” 

I  “Yes,”  said  the  impetuons,  wann-hearted 
I  mother,  rising  quickly  fivim  her  chair,  and  set¬ 
ting  her  little  foot  down  in  a  very  determined 
I  manner  upon  the  floor,  while  a  bright  flush 
I  passed  over  her  cheek,  “  yes,  Ralph,  and  teach 
I  lierto  forget  and  disrespect  her  mother!” 

I  “  Pshaw,  Rose,  how  absurd !  She’ll  outgrow 
I  all  that  when  she  gets  to  be  a  woman,  even  if 
j  they  succeed  now.  Would  you  stand  in  yonr 
j  own  child’s  light  ?  She  will  be  an  heiress,  if 
I  you  act  like  a  sensible  woman  ;  and  if  yon  per- 
i  sist  in  refusing,  yon  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when  she  will  reproach  you  for  it.” 

I  This  last  argument  carried  some  weight  with 
I  it ;  and  Mrs.  Si-lden  sat  down  dejectedly,  and 
folded  her  little  hands  in  her  lap.  She  had  not 
thought  of  that.  She  might  lie  taken  away, 
and  little  Kathlegp  forced  to  toil  fur  daily  bread. 

Uncle  Ralph  saw  the  advantage  he  had 
I  gained,  and  determined  to  pursue  it,  for  he  had 
{  a  great  horror  of  being  obliged  eventually  to 
I  provide  for  them  himself. 

I  “Come,  Rose,  don’t  sit  there  looking  so 
I  solemn ;  put  it  down  now  in  black  and  white, 

I  and  send  off  the  letter,  before  one  of  your  soft 
I  womanish  fits  comes  on  again,”  and  he  pushed 
I  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  her,  with  pen  and  ink. 

I  J ust  then  the  dour  burst  ojien,  and  little  Kath- 
;  leen  came  liounding  in  from  her  play,  bright 
I  with  the  loveliness  of  youth  and  health,  and, 

I  springing  into  her  mother’s  lap,  and  clasping 
I  her  ueck,  frowned  from  beneath  her  curls  at 
i  Uncle  Ralph,  whom  she  suspected  somehow  or 
'  other  to  lie  connected  with  the  tear-drop  that 
I  was  trembling  on  her  mother’s  long  eye-lashes, 
i  “  I  can’t  do  it,  Ralph,”  said  the  young  widow, 
clasping  her  child  to  her  brca.st,  and  raining 
,  tears  and  smiles  enough  ujion  her  to  make  a 
:  mental  rainbow. 

I  “  You  are  a  fool !”  said  the  vexed  man,  “  and 
you’ll  live  to  hear  somelxnly  tliere  tell  you  so. 
I’m  thinking;”  and  he  slammed  the  dour  in  a 
very  suggestive  manner  as  he  p:ussed  out. 

Poor  Mrs.  Selden !  Stunned  by  the  sudden 
death  of  a  husband  who  was  all  to  her  that  her 
warm  heart  craved,  she  clung  the  mure  closely 
to  his  children.  No  woman  ever  knew  better 
than  Ruse  Selden  the  undying  love  of  a  mother. 
The  offer  that  had  lieen  made  her  for  Kathleen 
was  from  distant  relatives  of  her  husband — of 
whom  she  knew  little,  except  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clair  were  wealthy  and  childless,  and  had  found 
a  great  deal  of  fault  with  her  husband’s  choice 
of  a  wife.  They  had  once  made  her  a  short 
visit,  and,  somehow  or  other,  sdl  the  time  they 
I  were  then-,  and  it  seemed  a  little  eternity  to  her 
fur  that  very  reason,  she  never  dared  to  creep 
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to  her  husband’s  side,  or  slide  her  little  hand  in 
his,  or  pass  it  caressingly  over  his  broad  white 
forehead,  or  mn  into  the  hall  for  a  parting  kiss, 
or  do  anything,  in  short,  save  to  sit  up  straight, 
two  leagues  off,  and  be  proper ! 

Now  you  may  be  sure  this  was  all  very  ex- 
emciating  to  little  Mrs.  Rose,  who  was  veraant 
enough  to  think  that  husbands  were  intended  to 
love,  and  who  owned  a  heart  quite  as  large  as  a 
little  woman  could  conveniently  carry  about. 
She  saw  nothing  on  earth  so  beautiful  as  those 
great  dark  eyes  of  his,  especially  when  they 
were  bent  on  her,  nor  heard  any  music  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  deep,  rich  voice ;  and  though  she 
had  been  married  many  happy  years,  her  heart 
leaped  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  as  it  did  the 
first  day  he  called  her  “  wife.” 

Car^  “  the  Great  Reaper”  for  that  P  Stayed 
he  for  the  clasped  hands  of  intreaty,  or  the 
scalding  tear  of  agony  P  Recked  he  that  not 
one  silver  thread  mingled  in  the  dark  locks  of 
the  strong  manP  No!  by  the  desolation  of 
that  widowed  heart,  no  I  he  laid  his  icy  finger 
on  those  lips  of  love,  and  chilled  that  warm, 
brave  heart,  and  then  turned  coldly  away  to  seek 
another  victim ;  and  Rose  jjressed  his  children  to 
her  heart  with  a  deeper  love,  a  love  bom  of  sor¬ 
row,  and  said.  We  will  not  part.  She  knew  that 
fingers  that  never  toiled  before  must  toil  unceas¬ 
ingly  now.  She  knew,  when  her  heart «  as  sad, 
there  was  no  broad  breast  to  lean  upon.  She 
had  already  seen  days  that  seemed  to  have  no  end  . 
dragnng  their  slow,  weary  length  along.  She  ! 
darra  not  go  to  a  drawer,  or  trunk,  or  escritoire,  i 
lest  some  memento  of  him  should  meet  her  eye.  j 
She  struggled  bravely  through  the  day  to  keep 
back  the  tears,  for  her  children’s  sake  -,  but  night  I 
came,  when  those  little  restless  limbs  needed  a  j 
respite,  even  from  play,  when  the  little  prattling  I 
voices  were  hushed,  and  the  bright  eye  prisoned  j 
beneath  its  snowy  lid ;  then,  indeed,  the  long  | 
pent-up  grief,  held  in  cWk  through  the  day  by  a  I 
mother’s  unselfish  love,  burst  forth,till, exhausted  i 
with  tearful  vigils,  she  would  creep  at  the  grey 
dawn  between  the  rosy  little  sleepers,  and, 
nettling  close  to  their  blooming  faces,  dream — 
God  knows  how  mockingly — of  happy  houn 
that  would  never  come  again. 

And  oh!  the  slow  torture  of  each  morning 
waking ;  the  indistinct  recollection  of  something 
dreadful ;  the  hand  drawn  slowly  across  the 
aching  brow ;  the  struggle  to  remember !  Then 
the  opening  eye,  the  unfamiliar  objects,  the 
ftraage,  new,  small  room ;  nothing  home-like 
but  those  sleeping  orphans. 

God  help  the  vridow  I 

And  now,  as  if  her  cup  of  bitterness  were  not 
full,  little  Kathleen  must  leave  her.  Must  it 
beP  She  paced  the  room  that  night  after  Unde 


Ralph  had  left  her,  and  thought  of  his  words, 
“  She  may  live  to  tell  you  so.”  Then  she  went 
to  the  bedside,  and  parted  the  clustering  hair 
from  Kathleen’s  forehead,  and  marked  with  a 
mother’s  pride  the  sweet,  careless  grace  of  those 
dimpled  limbs,  and  noted  each  shining  curl. 
There  were  the  father’s  long  lashes,  his  brow, 
his  straight  classic  profile.  Oh,  what  would  he 
tell  her?  and  then  old  memories  came  back 
with  a  rushing  tide  that  swept  all  before  it ! 
Poor  Rose ! 

Kathleen  stirs  uneasily,  and  calls  “  Mamma,” 
and  smiles  in  her  sleep.  Oh,  how  could  she 
I  part  with  that  little  loving  heart  p  Countless 
j  were  the  caresses  she  received  from  her  every 
hour.  Watchful  and  sensitive,  she  noted  every 
shade  of  sorrow  on  her  mother’s  face ;  and,  by 
a  thousand  mute  remonstrances,  testified  her 
unspoken  sympathy.  That  little  impulsive 
heart  would  be  cased  in  an  armour  of  frigidity 
at  Clairville.  She  might  be  sad,  or  sick,  or 
dying,  and  Rose  shuddered  and  sat  still  nearer 
to  her  child.  What  companionship  would  she 
have  P  what  moral  influence  exerted  P  Might 
she  not  even  be  weaned  from  the  heart  she  had 
lain  beneath  P 

Ah,  Uncle  Ralph!  you  little  knew, as  you  sat 
in  your  office  the  next  morning,  and  folded  a 
little  slip  of  paper  back  in  its  envelope,  upon 
which  was  written  these  simple  words,  "  Kath¬ 
leen  shall  go,”  yon  little  knew  at  what  cost ! 
You  marked  not  the  blistered  naper  and  the  un¬ 
steady  pen-marks,  as  you  smiled  satisfactorily, 
and  said,  “Very  concise  and  sensible  for  a 
woman.” 

Uncle  Ralph  did  think  of  it  again  once,  as 
he  walked  home  to  his  dinner ;  but  it  was  only 
to  congratulate  himself  that  if  Rose  should  be 
unable  to  support  herself,  which  he  doubted, 
there  would  be  one  less  for  him  to  look  after ! 
As  to  a  woman’s  tears— pshaw!  they  were 
always  crying  for  something;  if  it  wasn’t  for 
that,  it  would  be  something  else. 

We  wiU  pass  over  the  distressful  parting 
between  mother  and  ehild.  The  little  trunk 
was  duly  packed ;  the  little  clasp  Bible  down  in 
one  corner.  A  book-mark,  with  a  lamb  embroi¬ 
dered  upon  it,  was  slipped  in  at  these  words, 
“Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not.”  Mother’s  God  would  care 
for  Kathleen  ;  there  was  sweet  comfort  in 
that. 

And  so  Rose  choked  back  her  tears,  and  nn- 
clasped  again  and  again  the  little  clinging  arms 
from  her  neck,  and  bade  her  sunny-haired  child 
“  good-bye !”  and  laughed  hysterically  as  the 
little  hand  waved  another  and  a  last  adieu. 
Even  Uncle  Ralph  felt  an  uncomfortable  sen¬ 
sation  about  his  fifth  button,  gave  his  neck- 
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kerchief  a  nervous  twitch,  uud  looked  very 
steadily  at  the  tops  of  the  opposite  houses. 

Two  months  had  pas.wd.  Little  Kuthleen 
aat  very  quiet  in  that  heated,  elose  school-room. 
There  was  a  dark  shadow  under  her  eyes,  either 
from  illness  or  sorrow,  and  her  face  was  very 
pale.  Hose  had  written  to  her,  hut  the  letters 
were  in  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Clair’s  pockets,  never 
to  be  resurrectionised ;  so  Katlileen  was  none 
tlie  wiser  or  happier.  Uncle  llolph  made  it  a 
principle  never  to  think  of  anything  that  im¬ 
paired  his  digestion  ;  so  he  dismissed  all  uneasy 
thoughts  of  or  care  for  his  niece,  and  made  no 
inquiries ;  because  he  was  firmly  of  the  opiniou 
that,  “  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise." 

“  You  arc  uncommonly  obtuse  about  your 
lesson  this  morning,”  said  Kathleen’s  tutor ; 
“you’ve  told  me  twice  that  France  wjis  bounded 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  What  are  you 
thinking  about  F"  said  he,  as  he  grasped  her 
arm. 

“  Sir?”  said  little  Kathleen,  ahstractedly. 

“  I  say,  what  ails  you,  to  he  so  stupid  tliis 
morning  P"  said  the  vexed  pedagogue. 

“My  headaches  badly,"  said  Kathleen ;  “and 

— and — ” 

“  And  what !”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

“  And — I — want — to  sec — my  mother !”  said 
the  child,  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

“  Fiddlestick !’’  said  the  amiable  Mr.  Smith  ; 
“  if  she  cared  much  about  you,  I  reckon  she 
would  have  written  to  you  before  now.  Mrs. 
CUir  thinks  she  is  married  again,  or  something 
of  that  sort ;  so  don’t  worry  your  head  for  non¬ 
sense.  How’s  France  bounded,  eh?” 

The  division-lines  on  the  atlas  were  quite  con¬ 
cealed  by  Kathleen’s  tears  ;  so  she  was  ordered 
into  the  presence  of  her  grim  relative,  who 
coaxed  and  threatened  in  vain,  and  finally  sent 
her  to  bed. 

For  two  long,  weary  months  the  free,  glad 
spirit  of  the  child  had  been  fettered  and  cramped 
at  Clairville.  No  one  spoke  to  her  of  home,  or 
her  mother;  or,  if  they  chanced  to  mention  the 
latter,  it  was  always  in  a  slurring,  sneering 
manner,  more  painful  to  the  loving,  sensitive 
child  than  their  silence.  But  why  did  mamma 
not  write  P — that  was  the  only  wearing  thought 
by  day  and  night;  and  so  Kathleen  drooped, 
and  lost  colour  and  spirits,  and  w.alked  Uke  an 
automaton  up  and  down  the  stiff  garden-walks, 
and  “sat  up  straight,”  and  “turned  out  her 
toes,”  as  she  was  bid;  and  had  a  quick, 
frightened,  nervous  manner,  as  if  she  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  fear  of  reproof  or  punishment. 

“Bridget,”  said  Mrs.  Clair,  “how  is  Kath¬ 
leen?  Got  over  her  hysterics?  1  must  break 
her  of  that.” 


“  Dear  heart,  no,  ma’am !  She’s  just  fretting 
the  soul  out  of  her  for  the  sight  of  her  mother ; 
it’s  nater,  1  s’pose,”  said  Bridget,  polishing  her 
face  with  her  checked  apron. 

“  Stuff,  Bridget !  The  child’s  just  like  her 
mother ;  and  that’s  saying  enough  !  However, 
give  her  a  little  valerian,  and  sleep  at  the  side 
of  her  bed  to-night.  I’ll  look  in,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  the  angular  lady,  as  she  smoothed  out 
her  dress  and  her  wrinkles. 

And  so  Bridget,  oliedient  to  orders,  stretched 
her  stout  Irish  limbs  at  the  side  of  the  bed, 
though  she  might  as  well  have  been  in  Ireland 
us  there  fur  any  response  she  made  to  that 
plaintive  petition,  through  the  long  night,  “Ob, 
do  call  my  mamma !  please  call  my  mamma !” 

And  BO  night  passed !  and  the  gulden  morning 
light  streamed  in  upon  the  waxen  face  of  little 
Katlileen.  No  breath  came  from  those  parted 
lips ;  no  ringlet  stirred  with  life ;  the  hands  lav 
meekly  beside  hdV,  and  the  last  tear  she  should 
ever  shed  lay  glittering  like  a  gem  upon  her 
cheek ! 

“  Ralph,”  said  Mrs.  Selden,  “  I  shall  start  for 
Clairville  to-morrow;  I  can  stay  away  from 
Kathleen  no  longer.” 

“  You’ll  bemad  if  you  do,”  said  Uncle  Ralph; 
“  the  child’s  well  enough,  or  you  would  hear  ; 
you  can’t  exp  ct  them  to  be  writing  all  the 
time.  Your  welcome  will  be  a  sorry  one,  I  can 
tell  you  ;  so  take  my  advice  and  let  well 
alone.” 

Mrs.  Selden  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  pack 
her  tnink,  and  Uncle  Ralph  left  the  honsc. 

In  abbut  an  hour’s  time  he  returned,  and 
found  Rose  trying  in  vain  to  clasp  the  lid  of  her 
trunk. 

“  Do  come  here,  Ralph,”  said  she,  without 
looking  up,  “and  settle  this  refractory  lock. 
Dear  little  Kathleen!  I’ve  crammed  so  many 
traps  in  here  for  her.  How  glad  she  will  be  to 
see  me  I”  and  she  turned  and  looked  up  to  see 
why  Ralph  didn’t  answer. 

Brow,  cheek,  and  lip  were  in  an  instant 
blanched  to  marble  paleness.  A  mother’s  quick 
eye  had  spared  bis  tongue  the  sad  tidings. 

If  you  visit  the  lunatic  asylum  at  - , 

you  will  see  a  very  beautiful  woman,  her  glossy 
ringlets  slightly  threaded  with  silver.  Day  after 
day,  she  paces  up  and  down  that  long  corridor, 
and  says,  in  heart-rending  tones,  to  everyone 
she  meets,  “  Oh,  do  call  my  mamma !  won’t  yon 
please  to  call  my  mamma?” 


In  the  education  of  your  children,  it  is  “  now 
or  never.”  You  may  bend  the  sapling,  but  you 
cannot  bend  the  oak.  You  may  mould  the  clay, 
but  you  cannot  mould  the  pottery. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  PINS. 

We  often  hear  the  expression  used,  when 
talking  of  anything  comparatively  useless,  that 
“  it’s  not  worth  a  pin and  from  tliis  we  might 
be  led  to  suppose,  did  we  not  know  it  to  be 
otherwise,  that  a  pin  was  a  very  worthless 
thing,  instead  of  being  what  it  is — one  of  the 
most  useful  tliat  is  manufactured  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  As  the  use  of  juns  is  prin¬ 
cipally  confined  to  the  female  portion  of  onr 
community,  perhaps  the  following  short  account 
of  their  manufacture,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Knight’s  “  Cycloptedia  of  Industry”  (a  very 
useful  Wik),  may  nut  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers: — 

“Pins  are  made  of  brass  wire.  The  first 
process  which  it  undergoes,  by  which  any  dirt 
or  crust  that  may  be  attached  to  the  surface  is 
got  rid  of,  is  by  soaking  it  in  a  diluted  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  then  beating 
it  on  stones.  It  is  then  straightened  ;  after 
which,  it  is  cut  into  pieces,  each  about  lung 
enough  for  six  pins.  These  latter  pieces  are 
then  pointed  at  each  cud  in  the  following 
manner : — The  person  so  employed  sits  in  front 
of  a  small  machine,  which  has  two  steel  wheels 
or  mills  turning  rapidly,  of  which  the  rims  are 
cat  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  file  :  one 
coarse  for  the  rough  formation  of  the  points, 
and  the  other  fine  for  finishing  them.  Several 
of  these  pieces  are  taken  in  the  hand,  and,  by  j 
a  dexterous  movement  of  the  thumb  and  fore-  ; 
finger,  are  kept  continually  presenting  a  different  | 
face  to  the  mill  against  w  Inch  they  arc  pressed.  ; 
The  points  are  then  finished  off  by  being  applied  i 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  fine  mill.  After  : 
both  ends  of  the  pieces  have  been  pointed,  one 
pin’s  length  is  cut  off  from  each  end,  when  they 
are  repointed,  and  so  on  until  each  length  is  I 
converted  into  six  pointed  pieces.  The  stems 
of  the  pins  are  then  complete.  The  next  step 
is  to  form  the  head,  which  is  effected  by  a  piece 
of  wire  called  the  mould,  the  same  size  as  that 
used  for  the  stems,  Iming  attached  to  a  small 
axis  or  lathe.  At  the  end  of  the  wire  nearest 
the  axis  is  a  hole,  in  which  is  placed  the  end  of 
a  smaller  wire,  which  is  to  form  the  heading. 
While  the  mould-wire  is  turned  round  by  one 
hand,  the  head-wire  is  guided  by  the  other, 
until  it  is  wound  in  a  spiral  roil  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  fonner.  It  is  then  cut  off  close 
to  the  hole  where  it  wus  commenced,  and  the 
coi  taken  off  the  mould.  When  a  quantity  of 
these  coils  are  prepared,  a  wjrkiuau  takes  a 
dozen  or  more  of  them  at  a  time  in  his  left 
hand,  while,  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  right, 
he  cuts  them  up  info  pieces  of  two  coils  each. 
The  heads,  when  cut  off,  are  annealed  by  being 


made  hot  and  then  thrown  into  water.  When 
I  annealed,  they  arc  ready  to  be  fixed  on  the 
I  stems.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  operator  is  pro- 
I  vided  with  a  small  stake,  upon  which  is  fixed  a 
I  steel  die,  containing  a  hollow  the  exact  shape 
I  of  hidf  the  head.  Above  this  die,  and  attached 
I  to  a  lever,  is  the  corresponding  die  for  the 
other  half  of  the  head,  which,  when  at  rest, 
remains  suspended  about  two  inches  above  the 
lower  one.  The  workin:in  takes  one  of  the 
stems  between  his  fingers,  and,  dipping  the 
pointed  end  of  a  bowl  containing  a  number  of 
heads,  catches  one  upon  it  and  slides  it  to  the 
other  end ;  he  then  places  it  in  the  lower  die, 
and,  moving  a  treadle,  brings  down  the  upper 
one  four  or  five  times  upon  the  head,  which 
fastens  it  upon  the  stem,  and  also  gives  it  the 
required  figure.  There  is  a  small  channel  lead¬ 
ing  from  tlie  outside  to  the  centre  of  the  dies, 
to  allow  room  for  the  stem.  The  pins  are  now 
finished  as  regards  shape,  and  it  only  remains 
to  tin  or  whiten  them.  A  quantity  of  them 
arc  Imiled  in  a  pickle,  either  a  solution  of  sul- 
jdiuric  acid  or  tartar,  to  remove  any  dirt  or 
grease,  and  also  to  produce  a  slight  roughness 
,  uimn  their  surfaces,  which  facilitates  the  adhe- 
j  siou  of  the  tin.  After  being  lM)iled  for  half  an 
i  hour,  they  arc  washed,  and  then  placed  in  a 
copper  vessel  with  a  quantity  of  grain  tin  and 
a  solution  of  tartar ;  in  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  they  are  taken  out,  and,  after  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  undissolved  tin  by  sifting,  are 
again  washed ;  they  are  then  dried  by  being 
well  shaken  in  a  bag  with  a  quantity  of  bran 
which  is  atterwards  .separated  by  shaking  them 
up  and  down  in  o)ien  wooden  trays,  when  the 
bran  flies  off  and  leaves  the  pins  perfectly  dry 
and  clean.  The  pins  are  then  papered  fur 
sale.” 

Pins  are  also  made  solely  by  machinery. 
There  is  a  manufactory  for  this  sort — the 
Patent  Solid  Headed  Pins,  near  Stroud — where 
[  nearly  3,250,000  are  made  daily. 

I  A  pin,  then,  is  not  such  an  insignificant 
I  article  after  all.  We  si'e  it  has  to  go  through 
<  a  great  many  processes  and  hands  before  it  is 
finished.  If  we  take  one,  examine  it  closely, 
and  mark  how  nicely  it  is  made,  how  neatly  the 
head  is  fixed  on  to  the  shank,  how  beautifnlly 
it  is  pointed,  and  how  bright  it  shines,  we 
shall  see  a  very  good  specimen  of  what  the 
ingenuity  and  labour  of  man  can  do  upon  a 
piece  of  metal.  It  is  really  sury)rising  what  a 
large  quantity  is  made,  and  how  many  persons 
are  employed  in  their  mannfactnre.  W’e  read 
some  time  ago  an  amusing  article  from  “  Bent¬ 
ley’s  Miscellany,”  wherein  the  writer  asks  the 
I  question  of  “  What  becomes  of  the  pins  P”  and 
puts  forth  the  rather  curious  assertion  that,  if 
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they  continue  to  1)o  lost  and  made  away  with 
as  they  are  now,  some  day  or  other  the  whole 
globe  will  be  found  to  b«_  “  one  vast  shapeless 
mass  of  pins.” 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  our 
readers  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  excellent 
maxim  which  Franklin  att.ached  to  a  pin, 
namely,  “  A  pin  a  day,  a  groat  a  year.” 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FINGER  NAILS. 

Accxirdimo  to  European  fashion,  they  should 
he  of  an  oval  figure,  transparent,  without  s})erks 
or  ri^'s  of  any  kind  ;  tlie  semilunar  fold,  or 
white  half-circle,  should  be  fully  developed,  and 
the  i)ellicle,  or  cuticle  which  forms  the  confi- 
gunition  around  the  root  of  the  nails,  thin  and 
well  defined,  and,  when  properly  arranged, 
should  represent  as  nearly  ns  possible  the  shape 
of  a  half-filbert.  The  proper  mananment  of 
the  nails  is  to  cut  them  of  an  oval  shape,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  form  of  the  fingers ;  they 
should  nut  he  allowed  to  grow  too  long,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  clean ;  nor  too  short,  as 
it  allows  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  become 
flattened  anil  enlarged  by  being  pressed  upwards 
against  the  nails,  and  gives  them  a  clumsy  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  epidermis,  which  forms  the 
semicircle  round  the  nail,  and  adheres  to  it, 
requires  particular  attention,  as  it  is  frequently 
dragge.l  on  with  its  growth,  drawing  the  skin 
below  the  nail  so  tense  as  to  cause  it  to  crack 
and  separate  into  what  are  called  agnails.  This 
is  easily  remedied  by  carefully  separating  the 
skin  from  the  nail  by  a  blunt,  half-round  instru¬ 
ment.  Many  imrsons  arc  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
tinually  cutting  this  ))cllicle,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  becomes  excei'ding  irregular,  and  often 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  nail.  They  also 
frequently  pick  under  the  nails  with  a  pin,  pen¬ 
knife,  or  the  point  of  sharp  scissors,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  them  clean,  by  doing  which 
they  often  loosen  them,  and  occasion  consider¬ 
able  injury.  The  nails  should  be  cleansed  with 
a  brush  nut  too  hard  ;  and  the  semieirculnr  skin 
should  not  be  cut  away,  but  only  loosened,  with¬ 
out  touching  the  quick,  the  fingers  bring  after¬ 
wards  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  the  skin  pushed 
back  with  a  towel.  This  method,  w  hirh  should 
be  practised  daily,  will  keep  the  nails  of  a  proper 
shape,  prevent  agnails,  and  the  pellicles  from 
thickening  or  becoming  rugged.  When  the 
nails  are  naturally  rugged  or  ill-formed,  the 
longitudinal  ridges  or  fibres  should  be  scrap^ 
and  rubbed  with  lemon,  afterwards  rinsed  in 
water,  and  well-dried  with  the  towel ;  but  if  the 
nails  are  very  thin,  no  benefit  will  be  derived  by 
scraping ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  cause  them 
to  split.  If  the  nails  grow  more  to  one  side 


than  the  other,  they  should  be  cut  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  point  come  as  nearly 
as  ]H)ssiblc  in  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the 
finger. 


RECIPE  TO  MAKE  A  ROMANCE. 

Take  an  old  castle,  pull  down  a  part  of  it, 
and  allow  the  grass  to  grow  on  the  battlemejits, 
and  provide  the  owls  and  hats  with  uninter¬ 
rupted  habitations  among  the  ruins.  Pour  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  heavy  rain  upon  the 
hinges  and  bolts  of  the  gates,  so  that,  when 
they  are  attempted  to  be  opened,  they  may 
creak  most  fearfully.  Next  take  .an  old  man, 
and  employ  him  to  sleep  in  a  part  of  this  castle, 
with  frightful  stories  of  lights  that  appear  in 
the  western  or  the  eastern  tower  every  night, 
and  of  music  heard  in  the  neighbouring  woods, 
and  ghosts  dressed  in  white  who  perambulate 
the  place. 

Convey  to  this  castle  a  young  lady,  consign 
her  to  the  care  of  the  old  man  and  woman,  who 
mmst  relate  to  her  all  they  know — that  is,  all 
they  do  not  know,  but  only  suspect.  Make  her 
dreadfully  terrified  at  the  relation,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  impatient  to  behold  the  reality.  Convey 
her,  perhaps  on  the  second  night  of  her  arrival, 
through  a  trap-door,  and  from  the  trap-door  to 
a  flight  of  steps  downwards,  and  from  a  flight 
of  steps  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  from 
a  subterraneous  passage  to  a  door  that  is  shut, 
and  from  that  to  a  door  that  is  open,  and  from 
that  to  a  cell,  and  from  that  to  a  chapel,  and 
from  a  chapel  back  to  a  subterraneous  passage 
again.  Here  present  either  a  skeleton  with 
a  live  face,  or  a  living  body  with  the  head  of 
a  skeleton,  or  a  ghost  all  in  white,  or  a  groan 
from  a  distant  part  of  a  cavern,  or  a  shake  of 
a  cold  hand,  or  a  suit  of  armour  moving— fierce, 
“  put  out  the  light,  aud  then — ” 

Let  this  be  repeated  for  some  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession;  and,  after  the  lady  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  to  a  jelly  with  her  fears,  let  her  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  man  of  her  heart,  and  married- 
Frobatum  ett. 


The  future  is  not  ours ;  and  should  it  ever 
become  ours,  it  will  bring  its  own  cares  more 
certainly  than  its  own  pleasures.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  is  present  duty.  It  is  a  sad  and 
foolish  mistake  to  spend  life  in  getting  ready  to 
live.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  famous  Epi¬ 
curean  apothegm — “  Duin  vivimus  vivamus,” 
“  Whilst  we  live,  let  us  live”— expresses  a  whole¬ 
some  truth. 

A  NBOLiCTBDhomeis  apt  to  become  an  under¬ 
valued  home.  The  bird  that  is  long  away  fronx 
its  nest  may  not  oars  to  return  to  it. 


THE  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


acnte;  corolla,  dark  brirht  yellow;  radiated 
florcU,  barren,  dentate;  florets  of  the  disk  fer¬ 
tile  ;  whole  plant  rufose. 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
species  of  the  ftenus  Helianthus,  from  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  colour  and  its  moderate  growth. 
It  makes  a  striking  appearance  when  planted  at 
the  back  of  the  flower-borders,  and  will  continue 


anb  ,#Io(ncr  <fiarbtn. 


GARDENING  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Flowers. —  Choice  herbaceous  plants  may 
still  be  taken  up  and  multiplied  by  cuttings. 
Window-plants  may  be  placed  out  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  the  pit  fully  exposed. 
All  bulbs  may  be  planted,  if  not  done  already. 
Hyacinths  should  be  planted  the  first  week,  if 
possible :  set  them  four  inches  deep  and  six 
apart ;  surround  each  bulb  with  a  layer  of  sand 
— it  acts  as  drainage.  Auriculas,  pansies,  car¬ 
nations,  and  other  florists’  flowers  in  |)Ots  should 
be  in  their  winter-quarters, kept  moderatelydry, 
and  have  plenty  of  air.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may¬ 
be  planted.  The  following  are  the  most  suitable 
for  small  gardens : — Scarlet  and  yellow-flowering 
currants,  red  pyrus  japonica,  Persian  lilacs, 
mock  orange,  China  roses,  laurustinas,  asaleas, 
raelder  roses,  and  corchorus  japonicus.  If 
dahlias  have  not  been  taken  up,  lose  no  time  in 
doing  so;  choose  a  dry  day,  and,  when  perfectly 
free  from  moisture,  store"  them  away  in  a  dry 
cellar.  Marvel  of  Peru  roots  may  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Fbuit.— Wall  fruit-trees  should  be  pruned; 
standards  being  pruned  as  carefully  as  others. 
Cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants  may  be 

Slanted.  If  the  weather  be  moderately  dry,  no 
ptter  time  can  be  selected  for  planting  trees. 
When  newly  planted,  mulch  with  dung  or  litter ; 
and,  if  necessary,  put  stakes  to  them .  1  n  pruning 
cherries,  do  not  shorten  the  young  wood  unless 
a  supply  is  wanted  to  fill  up  a  vacancy;  but 
where  the  shoots  are  too  thick,  shorten  them 
back  to  witliin  an  eye  or  two  of  their  ori;a». 
Now  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  or  pruning 
the  vine ;  spur-pruning  is  the  best  for  out-door 
grapes.  In  planting  a  new  layer,  drain  the 
place  it  is  to  occupy  with  broken  stones. 

Kitchen  Garden. — A  few  early  beans  and 
peas  may  be  tried,  taking  care  to  protect  them 
in  severe  weather  by  fern  or  litter.  Brussels 
sprouts,  Savoys,  and  other  winter  crops  should 
have  the  dead  leaves  gathered  off  them,  and  l>e 
cleared  between.  Cauliflowers,  lettuce,  cab- 
fcpfe,  and  other  young  crops  should  be  kept 
clMn  and  free  from  slugs.  If  hemp  be  sown  as 
a  bordering  round  cabbages,  it  will  effectually 
stop  the  depredations  of  caterpillars,  as  they 
will  not  pass  it.  Celery  must  be  earthed  up 
from  time  to  time.  Whole  sets  of  potatoes  may 
be  planted  six  inches  deep  in  a  dry  situation. 
Clearing  paths,  and  the  destruction  of  all  kinds 
of  weeds  and  vermin,  force  themselves  upon  the 
.attention  this  month. 


its  beauty  till  a  late  period  in  the  autumn.  It 
was  found  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1732. 
It  will  ;(rnw  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots.  There 
are  not  many  of  this  species  suitable  for  a 
flow  er-garden,  as  they  grow  to  such  a  large  sisc 
and  take  up  so  much  room. 


HlUANTBUS  ATRORURENS  '.  DASK-ETED  SUN¬ 
FLOWER. 

Boot  fibrous;  stem  tall,  erect,  branching; 
radical  leaves  very  large,  broadly  lanceolate, 
margins  dentate,  nerved  of  a  dark  green;  cau- 
Une  leaves  sessile,  opposite,  ovate,  lanceolate, 
dentate,  acute ;  calyx,  many  segments,  imbricate. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


RING  AND  TURTLE  DOVES. 


Many  writen  affirm  that  the  varioua  families 
which  constitute  the  pi^n-tribe  are  distin¬ 
guished  bjr  shades  and  gradations  so  minute  as 
to  exceed  all  description;  while  others  protest 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
varieties  are  very  striking.  Remarkable  more  for 
the  delicate  tints  of  their  plumage  than  for  their 
splendour  are  turtle-doves.  Their  prevailing 
colour  is  brown,  but  variously  shaded  in  different 
parts ;  they  rarely  exceed  twelve  inches  in  length, 
have  yellow  eyes  encircled  with  crimson.  I n  this 
country  they  have  but  one  brood  in  the  year,  and 
usually,  in  the  summer  months,  resort  to  thick 
woods  and  build  their  nest  in  oak-trees.  They 
are  migratory,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  their  young  are  strong  enough  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  resort  to  a  warmer  region.  The 
turtle-dove,  of  all  the  dove  tribe,  is  the  especial 
emblem  of  fidelity  and  faithful  love.  The  car  of 


Venus,  the  love-inspiring  goddess,  is  represented 
drawn  by  doves. 

The  ring-dove,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
turtle-dove,  cannot  be  domesticated  sufficiently 
to  be  kept  in  dove-cotes.  The  plumage  is  prin¬ 
cipally  of  a  faint  blue,  or  ash  colour,  the  tail- 
feathers  being  tipped  with  black;  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck  is  ornamented  with  glossy 
plumage  of  a  variable  hue,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  aline  or  dash  of  white.  Its  nest  is  com¬ 
posed  of  twigs;  and  it  is  supposed  to  produce 
two  broods  in  a  year.  Doves,  like  pigeons,  kept 
in  confinement,  are  liable  to  various  diseases. 
When  they  do  not  moult  freely,  remove  them  to 
a  warm  place ;  mix  hemp-seed  with  their  food 
for  a  few  days,  and  put  a  little  saffron  in  their 
water.  Tares,  p>eas,  and  barley,  constitute  their 
principal  food ;  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  gravel 
and  water  should  always  be  within  their  reach. 


JM 


THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 


THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 
Perhap.s  tlipre  is  no  great  man  whose 
wonderful  deeds  are  on  record  that  ever  met 
with  more  real  vicissitude  than  Bonaparte.  It 
is  a  well-knotvn  fact  that  in  his  early  career  he 
was  frequently  without  the  common  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  that  in  one  of  these  freaks  of 
the  fickle  j.ide  Fortune,  he  applied  to  Talma,  i 
the  then  popular  French  tragroian,  who  imme-  I 
diatelv  res|)onded  to  his  call,  and  preffered  to  I 
him  tlie  assistance  he  rerinired.  This  kindness 
was  never  forgotten  hy  the  Emperor,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  glorious  time  of  his  reign,  fre- 
qnently  had  him  at  his  table,  and,  in  private, 
would  often  revert  to  his  former  situation,  and 
converse  in  the  most  familiar  manner  with  the 
actor.  The  after-part  of  his  strange  eventful 
life,  when  he  became  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  | 
and  was  exiled  at  St.  llelena — the  treatment  I 
which  he  experienced  from  Sir  lludaon  Lows,  | 
the  governor — w  as  most  humiliating,  and  was 
the  subject  of  condemnation  by  the  liberal  and 
thinking  part  of  the  British  nation.  The  ac-  ' 
count  of  the  “Diamond  Necklace’*  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  Count  Montholon’s  “Memoirs  of  | 
Nimoleon.”  | 

In  the  month  of  June,  1806,  the  Empress 
Josephine’s  jeweller  was  uslicred  one  morning 
into  a  little  apartment  of  the  Tnileries,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  seated  at  breakfast. 

“  Tlie  neeklaee  must  he  the  very  best  yon  can 

Jiroduce,”  said  the  Emperor.  “  I  do  not  care 
or  the  price,  nevertheless  1  will  have  it  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  fair  valuation — I  warn  you  of  that ;  not 
that  I  doubt  your  integrity,  but  because —  | 
in  short,  liecau-sc  I  am  not  a  lapidary  myself,  ^ 
and  therefore  not  a  competent  judge  of  such  ' 
matters.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  bring  it  to  I 
me,  and  take  rare  that  you  show  it  to  no  one. 
Yon  understand 

“  Yes,  sire ;  but  I  wish  your  Majesty  eould 
allow  me  a  little  more  time,  that  I  may  lie 
enabled  to  select  the  stones  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  m, tuner.  Choice  diamomls  are  very 
acara-  at  present ;  and  they  have  risen  greatly 
in  price.” 

At  these  words  the  Emp^or  turned  sharply 
to  the  jeweller,  and  said,  “What  do  you  mean  ? 
Since  the  campaign  of  Germany  the  jewel 
market  has  been  overstocked.  Parblev!  I 
know  it  for  a  fact,  that  our  French  jewellers 
have  been  purchasing  largely  from  the  petty 
princes  of  the  Germanic  eonfederation,  whom 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Russia  | 
have  ruined  by  stirring  them  up  against  me. 
Go  to  Bapts,  or  to  Mellerio ;  they  can  let  you 
Jiave  as  many  diamonds  as  you  may  want.” 

“  Sire,  1  have  always  mtie  it  a  rule  never  to  I 


avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  other  trades¬ 
men  when  I  have  the  honour  of  working  for 
yonr  Majesty’s  august  family.  I  have  at  this 
moment  in  my  possession  a  set  of  diamonds 
which  1  purchas^  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
commissioned  me.” 

“That  is  your  business,  Foucier,  and  not 
mine ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  necklace,  do  the 
best  you  jmssibly  can,  and  show  the  people 
lieyond  the  Rhine  that  we  surjiass  them  in 
jewellery  as  well  as  iu  all  other  things.” 

On  a  sign  from  Napoleon,  Foucier  made  his 
last  bow  and  withdrew.  A  week  after  this 
interview  the  Emperor  received  the  necklace. 
It  was  surpassingly  lieautiful.  The  jewels,  the 
pattern,  the  mounting,  even  the  case  in  which 
it  was  inclosed,  all  were  unique.  Napoleon 
had  it  valued  ;  it  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
800,000  francs,  precisely  the  price  which  Foucier 
had  demanded  for  it.  The  Emperor  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied. 

Aliout  this  time  (June,  1806),  Prince  Ijonis 
Bonap^e,  one  of  Napoleon’s  younger  brothers, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sovereignty,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  Holland.  On  the  day  when 
Napoleon  was  to  receive  the  crown  of  that 
realm  from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  envoys  and 
to  place  it  on  his  brother’s  head,  all  the  Court 
assembled  at  St.  Cloud.  Louis  and  Uortense 
arrived  in  the  morning  from  St.  Leu.  The 
ceremony,  which  was  attended  with  great  pomp, 
took  place  in  the  talU  du  trone.  Tlic  envoys 
of  the  defunct  Batavian  republic  were  magnifi¬ 
cently  entertained ;  and  it  was  announ<«d  that 
the  new  king  and  queen  would  set  out  for  their 
dominious  on  the  following  dav.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  Napoleon  sent  to  inform  Ilortense  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  her  in  his  cabinet.  She 
immediately  attended  the  summons ;  and  when 
the  page  drew  open  the  folding-doors  to  an¬ 
nounce  her,  the  title  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Holland  greeted  her  ear  for  the  first  time. 

“Ilortense,”  said  the  Emperor, “you  liave 
become  the  qneen  of  a  brave  imd  virtuous 
people.  If  you  and  your  husband  act  wisely, 
the  House  of  Orange  can  never  again  return 
to  Holland  with  its  old  pretensions.  However, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  people,  I 
think  I  c.an  discern  in  them  one  remarkable 
fault ;  it  is  that,  under  the  outward  appearance 
of  great  simplicity,  they  are  fond  of  luxury, 
and  especially  of  wealth ;  with  them,  vanity  is 
the  strongest  feeling  next  to  interest.  Now  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  sufl'er  yourself,  in  the 
eyes  of  your  new  Court,  to  lie  eclipsed  by  the 
over-dressed  wife  of  some  rich  burgomaster, 
who  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of  but  his  money¬ 
bags.  You  must  have  a  good  assortment  of 
jewels ;  and  here  is  a  little  ornament  which  I 
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you  will  ucrept.  We»r  thii  necklace  iome- 
timei  in  remembrance  of  me.  I  have  purchased 
it  myself  out  of  my  own  ipvings.”  So  sayini;, 
Napoleon  clasped  the  circlet  on  the 

neck  of  llorteuse;  and,  embracing  her  with 
paternal  affection,  bade  her  farewell. 

When  seated  on  the  throne  of  Holland, 
Queen  Hortense  rendered  full  honour  to  her 
father-in-law’s  present.  On  every  court-day, 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Hague,  at  every  fete  given 
in  the  Maison  de  fiois,  the  superb  necklace 
adorned  her  swan-like  neck. 

But  soon  came  those  disastrous  d.ays  when 
Napoleon’s  sun  began  to  set.  Hortense  de¬ 
scended  from  the  throne  precisely  as  she  had 
ascended  it— in  willing  ol)edience.  On  her 
arrival  in  Holland,  her  subjects  had  greeted 
her  with  cries  of  “God  bless  our  forc/y  Queen !” 
On  her  departure,  those  cries  were  changed  to 
“  God  bless  our  good  Queen !"  To  a  heart  like 
that  of  Hort ease’s,  this  last  greeting  was  con¬ 
solatory,  even  at  the  moment  when  a  thnine 
was  lost.  On  returning  into  iirivate  life,  she 
devoted  herself  to  theeducalionof  her  children, 
and  to  rendering  filial  attentions  to  her  mother, 
who,  like  herself,  was  the  widow  of  a  throxe. 

*  »  *  *  * 

The  cannon  of  W.aterloo  had  ceaiwd  to  roar, 
and  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  quit  the  Elysee, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  Malmaison,  the  last  abode 
of  the  Empress  Josephine.  One  evening,  when 
he  was  alone  in  the  so/om,  seated  before  a  table 
on  which  lay  scattered  the  notes  from  which  his 
second  net  of  abdication  was  to  l>e  drawn  up, 
a  lady  entered.  It  was  Hortense. 

“  Sire,”  said  she,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  “  does  your  majesty  remember  the 
present  you  made  me  at  St.  Cloud,  about  nine 
years  ago  P” 

Napoleon  gased  at  the  daughter  of  Josephine 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  grief  and  afl'ection ; 
then,  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  “  Well,  Hortense, 
what  have  you  to  say  to  7ne  ?” 

“  Sire,  when  1  was  a  queen  yon  gave  me  this 
neckbu'c.  It  is  of  great  value ;  but  now  I  am 
no  longer  a  queen,  and  you  are  unfortuuate, 
therefore  I  intreat  that  you  will  permit  me  to 
return  it.” 

“  That  necklace,  Hortense !”  replied  Napo¬ 
leon  coldly.  “  tVTiy  deprive  yourself  of  it  ?  It 
is  now  probably  the  half  of  your  fortune.  And 
your  children  P” 

“  Sire,  it  is  all  I  possess  in  the  world.  But 
as  to  my  children,  they  will  never  reproach 
their  mother  for  having  shared  with  her  bene- 
fikctor  the  Imunty  which  he  was  pleased  to 
confer  on  her.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  Napoleon  struggled 
to  conceal  his  emotion. 


[  “  No,  Hortense,”  said  he,  averting  his  head, 

and  gently  repelling  the  hand  which  was 
I  stretclicd  out  to  him.  “  No,  I  cannot.”  „ 

“  Take  it,  sire,  I  implore  you !  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  They  are  coming!”  With 
these  words  she  thrust  the  jcweU'ase  into  his 
liaud.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  necklace 
was  stitched  into  a  silken  ceinture  which  Napo¬ 
leon  wore  under  his  waistcoat. 

Six  weeks  after  this  incident  Napoleon  was 
on  the  deck  of  the  Belleropkon,  and  preparing 
to  embark  on  l)oard  the  Northumberland.  The 
arms  of  the  persons  of  his  suite  were  taken 
from  them,  their  baggage  wa.s  iiispeeted,  and 
they  were  not  permitted  to  take  with  them 
either  money  or  jewels.  The  trunks  of  the 
illustrious  prisoner  l)eing  s<!arehed,  a  box  was 
found  containing  4000  Napoleons  d’or.  He 
was  iiifonned  that  the  money  must  lie  given  up. 
This  sum,  together  with  some  funds  which 
NnpoleOn  had  lod|t>al  in  the  hands  of  Lafitta 
prior  to  his  departure  from  Paris,  was  all  his 
fortune. 

While  the  inspection  was  going  on,  Napoleon 
I  was  quietly  p.acing  up  and  down  the  quarter- 
I  deck  with  M.  Las  Casas.  Casting  a  furtive 
:  look  around  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  not 
j  nbsened,  he  drew  from  beneath  his  waistcoat 
I  the  silken  eeinture,  and  gave  it  to  his  com- 
I  panion,  saving,  “  My  dear  Las  Casas,  a  certain 
j  Greek  philosopher  used  to  say  that  he  carried 
I  all  bis  foitune  alraut  with  him,  though  certainly 
I  he  had  not  a  shirt  to  his  back.  I  don’t  know 
I  how  he  managed,  but  this  I  know,  that  ever 
I  since  our  departure  from  Paris  I  have  l)een 
I  carrying  all  my  treasure  under  my  waistcoat. 

I  I  now  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  burden ;  will 
you  relieve  me  of  it  ?”  Jjb  C:isas,  without 
I  making  any  reply,  took  it  from  him,  and  even¬ 
tually  fastened  it  round  his  own  waist. 

It  Wiis  not  until  after  his  arrival  at  St. 

I  Helena  that  Napoleon  informed  M.  de  Las 
i  Casas  that  the  silken  band  which  he  had  con¬ 
fided  to  his  care  on  board  the  Belleropkon 
contained  a  necklace  worth  800,000  francs. 
Subsequently  I.ias  Coses  expressed  a  desire  to 
restore  it  to  Napoleon.  “  l)oes  it  incommode 
you?”  inquired  the  Emperor  drily. 

“  No,  sire.” 

“Then  retain  it,”  rejoine<l  Napoleon.  “  Fancy 
it  is  a  charm  or  an  amulet ;  it  will  not  trouble 
you.” 

Fifteen  months  afterwards.  Las  Casas  was,  by 
order  of  the  English  Government,  unexpectedly 
separated  from  Napoleon.  He  and  his  son  were 
removed  fnim  Longw(K)d,  and  conveyed  to 
Plantation  House,  where  they  were  kept  under 
strict  surveillance  until  they  embarked  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Meanwhile,  Las  Casas  still  held  possession  of 
the  diamond  necklace.  Time  ran  on,  and  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours 
longer  to  remain  at  St.  Helena.  He  was  dis- 
trened  at  the  thought  of  departing  without  being 
able  to  convey  the  treasure  to  its  owner.  What 
could  he  do?  All  communication  between  him  I 
and  Longwood  was  peremptorily  interdicted. 
A  plan  occurred  to  him,  and  he  determined  | 
to  run  the  risk  of  attempting  its  execution,  j 
Among  the  persons  who  had  recently  arrived 
at  St.  Helena,  there  was  an  English  officer, 
whose  open  countenance  aud  candid  manners  | 
enoourag^  Las  Casas  to  place  confidence  in  ; 
him.  This  officer  came  to  Plantation  House  > 
in  the  suite  of  the  Governor.  He  spoke  i 
French  perfectly ;  and  Las  Casas  seized  an  I 
opportunity  of  whispering  a  few  words  to  him  ; 
nnperceived.  “1  have  reason  to  think,”  said  I 
Las  Casas,  “that  yon  possess  a  noble  and  { 
generous  heart ;  and  1  will  venture  to  put  it  to 
the  proof.  You  can  render  me  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  act  of  service,  and  one  that  will  compromise 
neither  your  conscience  nor  your  duty.  It  is 
an  affair  which  concerns  my  honour  and  that 
of  my  family.  I  have  in  my  possession  some¬ 
thing  of  considerable  value  which  1  am  anxious 
to  return  to  the  Emperor.  If  you  will  under¬ 
take  to  deliver  it  to  him,  my  son  will  slip  it 
secretly  into  your  mcket.” 

The  officer  replied  merely  by  a  significant 
nod  of  the  head.  Y'oung  Los  Casas,  who  was 
with  his  father,  had  received  his  instructions, 
and  Queen  liortense’s  necklace  was  dropped 
into  the  officer’s  pocket  unperceived,  though 
quite  within  sight  of  all  the  Governor’s  staff. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  yet  remained  to  be 
accomplished ;  that  of  conveying  the  treasure  to 
its  owner.  Two  w  hole  years  elapsed  ere  this 
could  be  effected. 

It  occurred  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  he 
had,  for  some  time,  been  the  object  of  more 
vigilant  watchfulness  than  liefore.  lie  could 
not  stir  from  Longwood  without  observing  an 
English  oflieer,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  him, 
following  him  like  his  shadow. 

One  day  Naitoleoii  remarked  that  the  officer 
was  watching  him  more  than  usual ;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  round,  he  exclaimed  angrily,  “  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  It  is  very  hard  that  I  cannot 
take  a  breath  of  air  without  having  a  spy  on 
my  footsteps !”  Then,  cutting  short  his  walk, 
he  harried  bark  in  the  direction  of  liongwood. 
The  Englishman  turned  back  also,  and,  coming 
close  up  to  Napoleon,  “  Sire,”  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  profound  respect. 

“  Begone,  sir !”  said  Napoleon  sharply. 
“  There  can  be  no  communication  lietwecn  me 
and  your  employers.  Begoue,  1  say !” 


“  Sire,”  resumed  the  officer,  with  an  air  ot 
perfect  composure,  “  your  Majesty  is  under  a 
mistake.”  lie  then  hurriedly  uttered  the 
words,  “  Count  Las  Casas — I  have  something 
of  value.” 

“  All !”  exclaimed  Napoleon.  “  Tell  me  what 
you  have  to  say.” 

“I  Iieg  your  Miqesty  will  continue  your  walk 
without  seeming  to  notice  me.  I  have  a  packet 
which  1  have  carried  about  with  me  for  two 
years,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it. 
Will  your  Majesty  contrive  to  let  me  throw  it 
into  your  hat  ?” 

Napoleon  uncovered,  and  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  which  was  an  habitnal 
action  with  him  when  endeavouring  to  recollect 
anything.  By  a  movement  as  quick  as  thought 
the  necklace  was  thrown  into  his  hat. 

“  Now,”  said  the  officer,  in  an  under-tone, 
“I  trust  your  Majesty  will  pardon  my  impor¬ 
tunity.  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission,  and  you 
will  see  no  more  of  me.  May  God  bless  and 
preserve  your  Majesty !” 

About  the  end  of  April,  1821,  some  days 
liefore  his  death,  Napoleon  desired  General 
Montholon  to  come  to  liis  bedside. 

“  My  friend,”  said  he,  “  1  have  under  my 
pillow  a  necklace  of  considerable  value  lielong- 
ing  to  llortense.  1  had  good  reasons  fur  not 
allowing  anyone  here  to  know  that  I  possessed 
an  article  of  such  value.  When  I  am  gone, 
take  it  into  your  care  ;  and,  when  you  returq 
I  to  France  (should  you  ever  be  so  fortunate  aa 
I  to  return  tliere),  give  it  to  Hortense.  Should 
I  sorrow  have  hurried  her  to  an  early  grave,  give 
;  it  to  her  children — my  nephews.” 

Montholon  promis^  to  fulfil  these  commands. 

“Now,”  said  Napoleon,  pressing  his  band, 
“  I  die  satisfied.” 

The  malady  continued  to  make  rapid  pro¬ 
gress ;  and  when  General  Montholon  was 
assured  that  Napoleon  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live,  he  took  his  post,  like  a  faithful  sentinel, 
at  the  bedside  of  the  invalid.  At  length  Dr. 
Antomarchi  pronounced  the  fatal  words,  “All 
is  over!”  and  Montholon,  gently  raising  his 
Sovereign’s  head,  drew  from  beneath  the  pillow 
the  treasure  confided  to  his  care. 

After  many  adventurous  jounievs  in  America, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  idontholon  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  France.  Having  per- 
I  fonneil  what  he  felt  to  be  his  first  act  of  duty, 
I  that  of  embracing  his  aged  mother,  he  set  out 
I  for  Arenemli^rg,  to  restore  to  the  ex-Queen  of 
I  Holland  a  necklace  now  doubly  consecrated  as 
I  a  memorial  of  happiness  and  misfortune.  For 
j  a  long  time  she  preserved  it  with  feelings  of 
I  sacred  veneration ;  but  in  a  moment  of  severe 
I  pecuniary  distress  she  found  herself  compelled 
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to  part  with  it.  The  King  of  Bavaria  offered 
to  p'lrchase  it  by  settling  on  the  ex-Queen  an 
annuity  of  23,000  francs.  .  Necessity  ratified 
tlie  bargain,  and  two  years  afterwards  Hortense 
was  no  more. 


AUNT  DEBORAH. 

If  all  old  maids  were  as  kind  and  gentle  as 
Aunt  Deborah,  1  am  certain  none  would  regret 
having  such  relatives.  The  class  to  which  my 
aunt  belonged  has  never  merited  well  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  with  few  exceptions ;  though,  if  the 
questions  be  truthfully  replied  to,  none  of  the 
detractors  of  old  maids  can  satisfactorily  account 
for  their  dislike  and  opprobrium. 

The  adage  says.  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and 
everyone  thinks  it  justifiable  to  hurl  a  stone; 
so  on  this  principle  an  idea  gets  hold  on  society,  j 
and  in  time  its  adoption  is  universal.  Few 
iillow  an  inquiry,  but,  taking  things  fur  grunted, 
propagate  the  evil :  many  carelessly,  many  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  all /or  waiU  of  thought. 

Now,  though  Aunt  Deborah  was  an  old 
maid,  she  was  neither  cross-grained  nor  morose, 
fidgetty  nor  inquisitive;  nor  was  she,  gentle  j 
reader,  a  model  old  maid— one  in  a  thousand. 
She  h^  been  brought  up  from  early  girlhood 
by  friends,  fur  she  was  an  orphan ;  and  though 
not  dependent  on  others  for  property,  yet  she 
felt  her  indebtedness  to  others  for  careful  train¬ 
ing  and  prudent  instruction.  Her  abode  was 
in  a  rural  district  where  the  labourers  are  none 
too  well  recompensed  fur  their  toil ;  and,  early 
habituated  to  visit  their  homes,  she  was  well 
acquainted  vrith  the  various  scenes  and  sources 
of  sorrow  and  misery.  With  ripening  years  • 
she  devoted  her  time,  and  much  of  her  means,  I 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  for  she  seemed  na¬ 
turally  born  to  minister  to  others’  needs,  and 
to  shed  around  her  life  a  halo  of  glory,  reflected 
from  a  constant  perpetration  of  those  divine 
virtues  and  principles  which  are  characteristic 
of  a  true  Christian.  In  the  homes  of  the  pour 
she  was  ever  welcome  ;  she  brought  some  tan¬ 
gible  good  as  well  as  kind  and  cheering  words, 
and  came  not  to  overlook  their  arrangements, 
but  to  learn  in  what  manner  she  could  really 
benefit  them. 

The  young  clergyman,  who  had  at  this  period 
been  engaged  but  a  short  time  upon  his  sacred 
duty,  and  who  was  already  beloved  by  the  poor 
of  nis  flock  as  well  as  by  the  rich,  frequently 
fell  in  with  Aunt  Deborah  in  her  missions  of 
mercy  and  good. 

One  object  seemed  to  animate  both  their 
natures,  one  purpose  to  be  ever  uppermost  in 
their  hearts :  a  sympathy  arising  from  a  fellow- 
desire  naturally  engendered  and  ripened  a 


stronger  attachment  between  them  than  friend- 
thip;  and  so  satisfactory  did  the  engagement 
appear  to  all  interested  parties  that  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  fur  their  union. 

God,  however,  in  His  wisdom,  dealt  such 
disnensations  as  are  trying  to  human  nature,  by 
suddenly  removing  the  beloved  one  of  Aunt 
Deborah’s  choice. 

In  visiting  a  poor  cottager  who  was  the 
victim  of  a  most  malignant  fever,  the  holy  man 
seized  the  distemper ;  and  after  a  lengthy  period 
of  great  agony,  but  endured  with  the  sublimest 
resignation,  he  yielded  up  his  breath.  Heavy 
was  tlie  blow,  severe  the  trial,  to  Aunt  De¬ 
borah  ;  but  under  the  treatment  of  Him  who 
never  breaks  the  bruised  reed  she  rose  from  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  firmer  and  more  beautiful. 

She  grew  into  perfect  womanhood,  with  en¬ 
larged  ideas  of  goodness,  and  her  whole  life  has 
been  an  illustration  of  the  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  for  her  revive  was  that,  though  on 
earth  denied  an  union  with  the  sharer  of  her 
heart,  by  God’s  blessing  she  would  be  united 
to  him  in  the  happy  world  of  the  pure  and  holy. 

Soon,  in  the  course  of  nature,  Aunt  Debor^ 
will  experience  tliis;  for  her  brow  is  shaded 
with  silvery  locks,  but  her  heart  and  affection 
are  as  green  for  her  dear  one  as,  when  a  joyful 
maiden,  she  first  promised  them  to  him. 


ON  FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOVE. 

Mankind  are  bom  to  love  one  another 
and,  whenever  they  do  not  do  so,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong.  At  the  Creation,  when  the  Al¬ 
mighty  made  Adam,  he  also  gave  him  a  help¬ 
mate  to  love  him  and  to  be  loved.  After  the 
Fall,  when  sin  came  into  the  world,  a  brother 
was  jealous  of  and  hated  his  brother,  rose  np 
and  slew  him;  and  so  the  first  murder  was 
committed.  The  animals  of  the  brute  creation 
often  show  great  signs  of  affection  fur  each 
other ;  and  coses  of  mutuiil  friendship  between 
two  of  different  species  repeatedly  occur:  for 
instance,  between  the  horse  and  the  dug.  If 
animals,  then,  without  the  possession  of  reason, 
can  almost,  we  would  say,  love  their  fellows, 
how  much  mure  ought  man  to  do  so,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  that  great  gift.  What  a  pleasant  picture 
to  look  on  IS  a  family  united  together  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  love  and  regard,  each  seeming 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  other’s  welfare !  On 
the  other  hand,  how  sad  to  see  them  con¬ 
tinually  jarring  and  falling  out  t  The  love  of 
a  wife  for  her  husband,  the  love  of  a  brother 
for  a  sister,  is  only  on  a  more  extended  scale 
what  ought  to  exist  between  those  who  call 
themselves  friends.  The  word  friendship,  how 
often  do  we  hear  it  sadly  misused!  how  often 
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do  we  see  it  only  to  exist  for  a  chance  of  gain,  : 
or  some  other  sordid  motive !  We  say  exist — 
that  it  cannot  do ;  for  it  is  only  hyiamrity  and 
a  pretence.  Very  true  indeed  is  the  old  saying, 
“A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.”  As  an 
example  of  true  friendship,  let  us  turn  to  the 
history  of  David  and  Jonathan.  At  their  | 
parting,  when  Saul  sought  the  life  of  David,  I 
we  re«l,  “  David  arose  out  of  a  plaxx;  toward  | 
the  sontli,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground,  [ 
and  bowed  himself  three  times ;  and  they  kissed  | 
one  another,  and  wept  one  with  another,  until  | 
David  exceeded.  And  Jonathan  said  to  David,  I 
Go  in  peace ;  for  as  much  as  we  have  sworn 
both  of  us  in  the  name  of  the  Ixird,  saying. 
The  Lord  be  between  me  and  thee,  and  between 
my  seed  and  thy  seed  for  ever.”  And  when 
David  wept  over  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
he  said  of  the  latter,  “  I  am  distresseil  for  thee, 
my  brother  Jonathan:  very  pleasant  host  thon 
bwn  unto  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  women.”  Frieudship  and 
love  are  two  of  the  greatest  blessings  allowed 
to  us  in  our  fallen  state.  By  using  them  aright, 
we  may  materially  smooth  the  rough  path  of  ' 
life  through  whieh  we  have  to  pass.  It  is  an 
awful  thing  to  hear  a  person  say  hr  hates  so 
and  so  when  we  know  that  he  means  it ;  for 
the  Scripture  saith,  “Whosoever  liateth  his 
brother  is  a  murderer.”  One  grc.it  cause  of 
disagreement  in  families  and  between  friends 
often  arises  from  each  one  exjieeting  the  others 
to  give  way  to  them,  aud  to  hold  the  same 
opinions  as  they  do,  not  remembering  that 
oftentimes  there  must  be  a  great  dilference. 
In  concluding  these  few  remarks,  we  think  we 
cannot  do  so  more  ajipropriately  than  by 
saying— 

In  friendship  and  in  love 

I.et’s  walk  the  vale  rf  life, 

Uemeniliering  that  we  eaeh  have  faults, 

Aik!  bear  with  ouc  another. 


A  eoLiTH  person  doubles  an  obligation  by  the 
graceful  manner  of  conferring  it. 

“  The  miseiy  of  human  life,”  says  Coleridge, 
“  is  made  up  of  large  masses,  each  separated  from 
the  other  by  certain  intervals.  One  year,  the 
death  of  a  eliild  ;  years  after,  a  failure  in  trade 
after  another  lunger  or  shorter  interval,  a 
daughter  may  have  married  unhappily— in  all 
but  tile  singularly  unfortunate,  the  integr.al 
parts  Uiat  compose  the  sum  total  of  the  unhap¬ 
piness  of  man’s  life  are  easily  counted,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  rememlxired.  The  hapjiiness  of  life,  on 
the  contrary',  is  made  up  of  minute  fractions, 
the  little  soon-forgotten  chaiities  of  a  kiss,  a 
smile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compliment  in  the 
disguise  of  playful  raillery,  and  the  countless 
other  infinitesimals  of  pleasurable  thought  and 
genial  feeling,” 


Coolifro,  |)ithUtig,  anb  |Jrtstrfaing- 


POUK.— NAMES  OF  JOINT?. 


1.  The  spare  rib.  2.  The  hand.  3.  The  belly 
or  spring*.  4.  Fore>loin.  5.  llind-loiii.  6.  Le^. 
7.  lUad. 

To  Boil  a  Leo  of  Pork.— After  saltinj  it 
for  nine  days,  let  it  lie  in  cold  water  to  make 
it  wliit4‘ ;  then  tie  it  in  a  floured  cloth,  put  it  into 
cold  water  and  let  it  boil  slowly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  evtry  pound,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  over  fru  n  the  time  it  boils,  when  it  must 
be  bkimmed.  Serve  with  peas-puddin^  and 
turnips. 

To  Roast  a  Leg  of  Pork.— Score  through  the 
outer  skin  with  a  sharp  knite,  and  sttiif  the 
knuckle  with  chopped  sa^e  and  onion,  pepper 
aud  salt.  Serve  witii  applc-saucc  and  potatoes. 


To  Cartr  a  Leo  of  PoRK.—Commence  carving* 
about  midway  between  the  knuckle  and  farther 
end.  and  cut  thin  deep  slices  iroin  either  side  of 
the  line  1.  This  is  applicable  eitlier  for  a  roast 
or  boiled  joint.  For  the  seasoning  in  the  latter 
look  under  the  skin  at  the  lari^e  end. 

To  Dkt  MrsHROOMS.^Wipe  them  clean,  take 
out  the  brow  n,  and  peel  off  Uieskin,  dr)’ them  on 
sheets  of  jiapcr  in  a  coul  oven,  and  preserve  them 
ill  paper*ba^s  hun^  up  in  a  dry  place.  \Vhen 
used,  let  tliem  simmer  in  ^ravy,  and  they  will  re* 
gain  nearly  their  usual  site. 

Cr«TARDs.— Boil  three  pints  of  new  milk 
w  ith  three  liay-lcaves,  lemon-peel,  and  cinnamon ; 

!  rub  smooth  a  large  spoonful  of  rice-flour  into 
a  cup  of  cold  milk,  and  mix  with  it  two  weU- 
beaten  yolks;  mix  a  basin  of  the  boiling  milk 
with  the  cold,  and  }>our  that  to  the  boiling;  stir 
it  one  way  till  it  is  Just  going  to  boil  up,  then 

Euur  it  into  a  pan,  stir  ft  some  time,  and  add 
alf  a  glass  of  peach-water. 


NOTICES  TO  COERESPONDENTS.— THE  TOILEri'E. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 

IS  ISSUSD 

In  Twelve  Konthly  Numbers,  2d.  each,  ' 

AND 

In  Yearly  Volumes,  2s.  6d. 

Erery  Pnrehu^r  of  Twelve  Confeeutive  Number*,  or 
a  Volmne  when  completed,  is  entitled  to  a  Chance  of 
winning  one  of  the  Hundred  Gold  Chains  fflvcn  by  tlic 
Ih'oprietors ;  for  particulars  ruspectiug  which,  ecu  the 
Wrapper. 


^lotitrs  to  (forrtsponbtitts. 

A  Constant  Scbschibbr. — We  are  endea- 
▼ourin?  to  assist  vou  to  procure  what  you  require. 

B.  (Salop.)— Blatriiiioiiial  alliance  offices  are 
oppoi^ecl  to  our  Enjrlish  notions  of  propriety, 
althouirh  they  find  favour  in  tlie  eyes  of  our  con- 
tineot^  neighbours.  We  cannot  advise  your  aj)- 
plyin^  to  them. 

FokOBT-MB-NoT  (Devon). — We  feel  indebU'd 
to  our  fair  correspondent  for  the  kind  wishes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  her  note,  and  will  l>ear  in  mind  its 
contents,  with  a  view  to  oblige  her  at  some  future 
day. 

Oaklbt  (Chenpside).— The  third  finder  on  the 
left  hand  is  the  finger  on  which  to  wear  the  wed¬ 
ding-ring.  Foreigners  regard  the  first  finger  on 
the  left  band  as  tiie  engaged  finger.  We  see  no¬ 
thing  particular  in  what  you  mention. 

Aqatha  a.  Fembbukk  (Southwark).  —  A 
simple  remedy,  and  one  we  have  heanl  liighly 
extolled  for  tlie  rlieumutic-gout,  is  to  bathe  the 
part  affected  with  the  water  potatoes  have  becu 
boiled  ill,  to  be  applied  as  liot  as  can  be  borne. 

£.  S.  (Weybridge.)— Hum  and  oil  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  strengtheiier  of  the  roots  of  the  hair;  and, 
in  some  eases,  will  prevent  its  falling  off.  The 
proportions  are  one-third  ruin  to  two-thirds  oil. 
We  must  first  know  whether  your  headache  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  nervousness,  biliousness,  or  ind.ges- 
tion,  before  we  can  recoinroend  a  siiccific. 

UxciiB  Tom. — An  excellent  receipt  is  given 
for  making  French  cream,  for  polishing  all  kinds 
of  furniture,  in  No.  6  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  .Magazine. 

Marir  (Cambridge'). — If  you  desire  to  become 
a  finished  singer,  the  plan  you  propose  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best. 

Elizabeth  C.  (Wood-street.) — We  have  long 
discontinued  the  feature  in  the  work  to  which 
your  questions  apply. 

£da. — Try  the  wasii  recommended  by  C.  L.  in 
the  Toilette**  of  the  present  number.  We  ad¬ 
mire  your  penmanship. 

Aoot  (Commercial-road  East). — Only  tliat  part 
of  the  cheque  labelled  **  To  be  sent.** 

F. — “Hope”  is  declined.  “Old  Age**  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  announced  as  in  the  September  Number. 
'We  should  like  to  soe  oneof  the  papers  upon  the 
su^ect  you  propose  giving,  before  expressing  an 
opinion  whether  suiiable  or  otherwise. 

P.  £.  P— e  (Barkshire),— Your  with  is  a  very 
laudable  one,  although  at  present  we  see  no  means 


of  being  able  to  assist  you,  as  we  are  overdone 
with  contributions.  The  pat>er8  you  pro}>oec  are 
not  adapted  to  our  pages. 

Sbnbx.— Declined  with  thanks.  It  U  hardly 
suited  to  our  columns. 

A  bUBSCKiBBR  (Dearplay).  —  Soe  Paxton's 
**  Cottager's  Calender,**  price  sixpence,  for  every 
information  you  seek  upon  the  subject  of  profit¬ 
ably  keeping  pigs.  We  know*  of  no  nn^e  of 
piecing  leather  without  stitcliing. 

Fi.eoa  Woi.ton.— Kdc  s  marking-ink  it  of  a 
consistency  thick  enough  to  stamp  with  a  lsiter» 

Dilemma. — We  suggest  that  your  beet  plan 
will  be,  when  our  volume  is  completed  to  procure 
one,  wlicn  it  w  ill  be  too  late  for  your  sister  to 
complain. 

To  SuBSCBiBRBs. — A  correspondent  will  deem 
it  a  kindness  if  any  subscriber  will  furnish  her 
with  a  pattern  in  crochet  for  a  **  Net  for  Horses** 
Ears.** 

Miscellaneous  Notices.— a  StBscRiBsit 
(Bacup). — Perhaps  the  fault  arises  from  the 
sight  of  the  spectacles  you  use  being  too  old. 
Try  a  youn^r  sight.  11.  W.  Ixeh  (Ipswich). — 
You  should  have  incldSed  a  stamped  envelope. 

Pattern  to  Aitbar.— Collar  in  Tatting. 

Contributions  Accepted.  —  “  Forget-me- 
not.  ** — “Barth’s  Flowers. **—“ Sweet  Sabbath 
Bells.**—**  Love  one  another.** 


ffbt  ffoikttt. 

Economical  Wash  for  the  Hair.— C.  L. 
writes  “  Your  correspondent  *  .Minnie*  will 
find  the  following  receipt  an  excellent  wash  for 
the  hair,  as  1  have  frequently  used  it,  and  am 
able  to  speak  confidently  as  to  its  efficacy:— 
Take  one  ounce  of  borax,  half  an  ounce  of  cam- 
plior:  |>owder  these  ingredients  fine,  and  dis¬ 
solve  them  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water ;  when 
cool,  tlie  solution  will  be  ready  for  use.  This 
wash  should  be  applied  before  retiring  to  bed  at 
night,  by  well  wetting  the  hands  with  it,  or  with 
a  pitH’e  of  sponge,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  roots  ; 
afterwards  wij»e  dry  with  a  towel.  Oil  or  po¬ 
matum  should  be  employed  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  to  maintain  the  moisture  of  the  hair.  This 
wash  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair,  and  sti¬ 
mulates  its  growth;  but  oil  or  poinatnin  is  re- 
(^uired  to  sof  ten  it  and  maintain  its  gloss.** 

Tooth  row  DP.  R.— Powdered  orri*-root,  half 
an  ounce;  powilered  charcoal,  two  ounces;  pow¬ 
dered  Peruvian  hark,  one  ounce  ;  prepareil  chalk, 
half  an  ounce;  oil  of  bergamot  or  lavender, 
twenty  drops.  These  ingredients  must  be  well 
worked  up  in  a  mortar  until  thomughly  incor¬ 
porated.  This  toothpou'der  possesses  three 
essential  virtues:  giving  an  i^nrous  breath, 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  gums,  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  enamel— the  last  rarely  found  in 
popular  toothpowders. 

Esprit  db  Fleurs.  —  Take  one  ounce  of 
essence  of  bergamot,  three  drachms  of  English 
oil  of  lavender,  half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  clovea, 

I  half  a  drachm  of  aromatic  vinegar,  six  grains  of 
I  musk,  and  one  and  a  half  pint  of  rectifiM  spirits 
'  of  wine;  distil. 


CUPID’S  LETTEE-BAG. 


F-  W.  E.  *’*•■  l»*t-n»ined  suitor  has  led  her  to 

■  I'/'l  ^■'  |.^  "Would  it  be  very'^:? entertain  a  prejudice  for  the  absent  one. 
-  '  improper  for  me  to  send  a  Her  own  heart  must  decide  in  the  matter. 

fewforjret-me-notflowers  CffiLEBS  (Oray’s-inn-lane).— “Up  to  the  last 
‘I  to  a  youni;  gentleman  two  months  I  have  been  most  happy  in  the  affec- 

\  with  whom  I  have  lately  become  tions  of  a  yoiinr  lady,  whom  I  have  fondly  pic- 
acquainted  1  He  has  been  for  a  tured  as  mv  wife.  I  am  now  most  deeply  con- 


acquainted  1  He  has  been  for  a  tured  as  my  wife.  I  am  now  most  deeply  con- 
month  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  cemed  to  find  that  she  has  taken  to  authorship, 
of  mine,  and  we  have  met  each  '  and  has  f^ained  a  prise  from  you  for  composition, 
other  on  several  occasions  at  dif-  If  there  is  one  ttiintr  I  have  a  horror  of  more 
‘  ferent  parties,  when  he  was  al-  than  another  it  is  a  blue.  I  would  rather  marry 

.  ways  very  attentive  to  me.  He  has  a  woman  that  could  not  write  her  name  than  one 

(riven  me  bouquets  many  times ;  and  that  could  pen  the  best  essay  ever  produced, 

when  he  left,  he  asked  me  to  send  How  can  such  an  one  be  presumed  to  attend  to 

him  a  few  flowers  of  the  forjret-me-  household  matters  1  Instead  of  damin;  stock- 

not,  to  let  him  see  I  had  not  foi^  inrs,  I  shall  find  her  writing’  essays  on  the 
,  gotten  him,  which  I  did  not  exactly  ‘  Rights  of  Woman.'  Can  I  expect  her  to 
promise  to  do,  although  I  fear  by  descend  from  her  Pegasus,  think  you,  to  make 
O.''  my  manner  I  led  him  to  expect  it.  my  teal  Altogether  my  prospect  appears  very 
pK-  Now,  I  should  like  much  to  do  so,  incy,  and  should  I  not  be  justified  in  aflbrding 
if  you  did  not  think  it  would  lessen  her,  in  my  own  person,  a  true  subject  for  an  essay 
•-j  /  me  in  his  esteem,  which  would  to  ‘On  the  Inconstancy  of  Man?’" — Colebs  can 

'  f’ly  me  be  very  dreadful.” — We  think  never  he  so  prejudiced  or  narrow-minded  as  be 

.yv  the  vanity  betrayed  in  the  request  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Are  we  to  infer  from 

of  the  gentleman  is  as  well  left  un-  what  he  says  that  he  thinks  ignorance  qualifies 

/V  satisfied.  He  asked  for  the  forget-  a  woman  better  for  the  performance  of  her  com¬ 

ity me-nots,  it  appears,  to  let  him  see  plicated  duties  than  intelligence?  What  com- 
*'  that  “you  had  not  forgotten  Asm,’’  panionship,  what  sympathy,  what  co-operation 

'  not  to  remind  him  of  you.  Ixive  can  a  well-^ucated  man,  or  a  man  of  the  world, 

'  ;i^  and  friendship  are  so  beautifully  sym-  find  in  a  partner  of  contracted  ideas  or  confined 

bolised  in  the  sentiment  which  flowers  education ;  a  partner  without  judraent,  without 
T  are  universally  understood  to  convey  general  information  and  refined  tastes?  We 
t  that  we  dislike  seeing  it  perverted  to  a  pity  Ccelbbs  if  he  imagines  darning  holes  in  a 
vain  or  egotistical  purpose.  stocking,  or  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea  cannot  be 

POOK  TorsT. — “I  have  been  engaged  to  a  perform^  by  an  intelli((ent  woman  as  well  as  by 
young  man  this  last  six  months,  and  I  have  an  ignorant  one.  The  really  well-educated  never 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  very  fond  of  think  any  duty  beneath  them.  For  our  own  part, 
me.  He  is  now  500  miles  away ;  but  I  expect  we  consider  the  sympathy  and  aflection  ol  an 
him  to  return  in  about  seven  months  to  marry  intellectual  woman  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
me.  He  is  unfortunately  addicted  to  swearing,  heaven  has  bestowed  on  man. 
and  fond  of  compwy,  which  no  intreatiea  of  Alicb.— We  have  read  your  interesting  letter, 

mine  can  check.  Since  his  absence,  an  old  and  and  briefly  reply  that,  if  the  young  nntleman  act 
intimate  friend  has  been  very  attentive  to  me,  up  to  his  word,  and  as  there  existeii  mutual  aflec- 
and  I  believe  his  attentions  are  more  than  friend-  tion  beforeyourlongseparation,wehavenohesi- 
ship.  Unlike  the  former,  he  it  very  steady  and  tation  in  saying  that  you  acted  wisely  in  break- 
sober.  Do  you  think  I  am  too  far  engaged  to  ing  a  partial  eng^ment,  made  under  the  im- 
the  former  to  leave  himP* — Those  fond  of  com-  pretsion  that  your  former  lover  had  forgotten  you. 
pany  seldom  appreciate  home  enjoyments ;  and  J  issr  B.— Tour  desire  to  avoid  an  interview 
swearing  is  a  habit  that  too  fluently  leads  to  must,  of  course,  be  respected,  JissT  cannot 
low  and  vulgar  associations.  We  think  it  more  fail  to  know,  however,  that  so  abrupt  and  unez- 
than  likely  &at  TortT'a  evident  preference  for  plained  a  silence  must  be  painful. 


MISS  JANE  PORTER. 


of  imaginative  literature,  none  is  more  deserving 
of  our  notice  tlian  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  It  sliould,  indeed,  lie  liorne  in  miiul, 
that  not  only  were  Mias  Porter’s  romances  the 
best  of  their  class  at  the  ixiriod  of  their  publi¬ 
cation,  hut  to  tliem  we  are  in  some  measure 
indebted  for  the  great  boon  of  “  The  AVnverley 
Novels.”  We  candidly  confess,  for  our  own  part, 
that  we  should  scarcely  have  been  inclined  to 
regard  even  this  limited  assertion  as  fully  correct 
—so  impressed  are  we  with  a  sense  of  the  high 


It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  distinguished 
modem  critic,  that  “the  works  of  Brit  ish  women 
have  now  taken,  not  by  courtesy,  hut  by  right, 
a  full  and  conspicuous  place  in  our  literature. 
They  constitute  an  elegant  library  in  themselves ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  department  in  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  morals,  in  politics,  in  the  brllet 
letires,  in  fiction,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  but  has  been 
ocenpied,  and  ably  occupied,  by  a  lady.” 

Or  those  females  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  within  the  last  sixty  years  as  writers 


KUM 


MISS  JANE  PORTER. 


crmnal  genins  of  Scott — liad  not  the  author  of 
“Waverley”  himself  acknowledged  to  George 
the  Fourth  that  the  “  Scottish  Chiefs”  was  the 
parent  in  his  mind  of  his  own  incomparable 
l^ons. 

Jane  Porter  wras  bom  in  the  city  of  Durham, 
in  the  year  1776.  Her  father  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  6tb  or  Enniskillen  Gnards,  and  she  was  the 
ddest  but  one  of  four  children,  one  of  whom. 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  became  known  as  an 
acoomplisbed  artist  and  traveller,  another,  Anna 
Maria  Porter,  as  the  authoress  of  “  Don  Scbiis- 
tian”  and  “The  Hungarian  Brothers.”  Soon 
after  giving  birth  to  her  seoond  daughter,  Mrs. 
Porter  was  left  a  widow,  with  a  very  small 
income  for  the  support  of  herself  and  children.  i 
In  order  to  watch  over  their  education,  she  re-  | 
moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  thf^  were  placed  ! 
nnder  the  tuitiou  of  the  well-known  George 
Fahon,  author  of  a  “  Pronouncing  Dictionary.” 
Mrs.  Porter  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  for-  ; 
tunate  in  the  selection  of  this  gentleman  as  a  i 
tutor  for  her  children ;  for,  with  rare  foresight  I 
and  discrimination,  he  at  once  perceived  the  j 
high  promise  of  future  talent  which  they  evinced,  | 
and  succeeded  in  directing  their  minds  in  those  ‘ 
channels  in  which  they  afterwards  became  so  | 
distinguished.  For  the  troth  of  this  his  grate-  | 
ful  pnpils  have  been  frequently  heard  to  vouch 
—especially  the  object  of  our  immediate  atten-  i 
tiou ;  who  more  than  once  declared  that  it  was  ' 
chiefly  the  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  manner  in  | 
which  he  used  to  dwell  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
historic  heroes  of  Cambuskennetli  and  Bnnnock- 
hnro  which  excited  her  early  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  Scotland's  patriots,  and  resulted  at  last 
in  the  adoption  of  the  subject  of  her  second  ' 
romance,  “  The  Scottish  Chiefs,”  as  one  con¬ 
genial  alike  to  her  heart  and  imi^iuation. 

The  verv  limited  amount  of  jiroperty  accruing  1 
to  Mrs.  Porter,  as  the  widow  of  a  younger  ' 
brother,  necessarily  enforced  on  her  the  strictest 
retirement  and  ecunoiuy.  But  this  inestim.'iblc 
parent  found  herself  aiiqily  re|iaid  for  any  self-  ' 
sacrifice  in  the  society  of  children  whose  amia¬ 
bility  and  talents  were  a  source  of  continual 
gratification,  and  whose  devotion  to  herself  may 
M  classed  amongst  the  most  channing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  nature.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  Scotland,  Mrs.  Porter  proceeded  with 
her  young  family  to  Ireland,  and  siibse()nently 
to  London,  where  every  clfort  Wits  made  to 
render  their  education  as  complete  as  possible. 

It  was  in  the  year  1803,  during  their  stay  in 
the  metrojtolis,  that  Miss  Porter’s  first  romance 
appeared,  the  well-known  “  Thaddeus  of  War¬ 
saw.”  'I'his  work,  we  are  inclined  to  helieve, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first,  in  point  of  time, 
of  its  class — the  first  in  which  truth  and  fiction 


were  so  interwoven  as  to  form  what  is  now 
termed  an  “  Historical  Romance.”  To  this 
novelty  of  subject  and  treatment,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  liveliness  and  naiionality  of  the 
story,  was  owing  that  appearance  of  verisimili¬ 
tude  and  actuality  which  led  many  to  sup|)ose 
that  they  were  perusing  a  narrative  of  positive 
facts  and  truth,  instead  of  a  graceful  fiction  with 
a  mere  slight  historical  outline  and  basis ;  but 
the  merit  of  the  work  did  not  end  here.  So 
graphically  were  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  the 
earlier  chapters  described,  that  General  Gardiner,, 
who  was  British  Ambassador  at  the  Gourt  of 
Staniaiaus  during  the  fatal  period  to  which  the 
tale  relates,  was  heard  to,'expn‘ss  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  Miss  Porter  should  have  lieen  a 
resident  ia  Warsaw  at  the  time  in  question 
without  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  so 
strungwas  his  impression  that  none  but  an  eye- 
tpilneu  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the 
Polish  capital  could  have  succeeded  in  portray¬ 
ing  them  with  that  inveterate  air  of  circum¬ 
stantial  truth  which  pervaded  the  young  writer’s 
production.  It  was  not,  indeed,  without  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  resign 
this  tielicf. 

The  popularity  of  “  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw” 
was  not  confined  to  England  alone ;  it  was 
rapidly  translated  into  several  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  languages ;  and  tl'.e  fair  author,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  and  fidelity  of 
her  pen,  was  honoured  with  many  compli¬ 
ments  from  the  oppressed  and  patriotic  Poles. 
Amongst  other  testimonials,  she  was  presented 
by  a  nei)hew  of  the  famous  Kosciusko  with  a 
singular  gold' ring,  containing  a  portrait  of  his 
illustrious  relative.  The  intrinsic  and  true 
value  of  this  gift  was  greatly  euhnneed  by  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  used  by  the  patriots  as 
a  secret  signet-token  during  the  period  of  their 
fearful  struggle  for  independiuiee. 

Soou  after  Miss  Porter’s  app<-aranee  liefore 
the  public  as  an  authoress,  she  accompanied 
her  sister  and  venerable  mother  to  Ditton-on- 
Thanies,  opiwsite  Hamilton  Court,  where,  in 
the  srHilusion  of  a  quiet  and  pretty  cottage, 
according  to  the  remembrance  of  au  old  re¬ 
spected  friend  of  our  own,  they  lived  happily 
retired,  but  highly  rejpirded  and  esteemed  by 
the  neighbourhood.  In  this  calm  retreat  they 
remained  till  a  change  of  situation  was  recom¬ 
mended,  when  they  removed  to  Esher,  in  the 
same  district. 

It  was  during  her  residence  at  the  former 
place  that  Miss  Porter  made  her  second  essay 
ns  a  novelist,  in  the  very  charming  tale  of 
“  The  Scottish  Chiefs,”  a  work  which  imme¬ 
diately  proved  no  less  popular  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  Like  “Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,”  it  pro- 
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cured  fur  its  gifted  author  luuny  tokcus  of 
admiration.  The  Scotch  wen;  so  delighted 
with  her  portraiture  of  tl^eir  (treat  chieftains 
that  she  wa.s  ]ierfectly  iuundatnl  with  riugs 
and  crosses  carved  from  the  wood  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  tree  of  Wallace  and  one  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  courts,  as  a  mark  of  hi(th  appreciation 
and  approval,  elected  her  a  “  Lady  Canoness 
of  tlie  Teutonic  Order  of  St.  Joachim.” 

Although  the  high  praise  bestowed  on  this 
and  her  previous  publication  was  in  a  great 
measure  justly  merited,  yet  we  cannot  help 
fearing  that,  were  such  pi^uctions  to  apgtear 
in  the  preteni  day,  their  coinjiarativc  success 
would  be  somewhat  c<iuivocal.  As  a  painter 
of  mere  external  scenery  and  action.  Miss 
Porter  certainly  excelled,  for  both  are  depicted 
in  her  works  with  extraordinary  vigour  and 
fidelity ;  but  it  must  lie  admitted  that  she  was 
extremely,  if  not  totally,  deficient  in  dramatic 
(lower — the  power  of  Inventing,  sustaining, 
and  discriminating  character,  and  of  giving  to 
her  dialogues  tlie  mingled  cliami  and  illusion 
of  an  apparent  transcript  from  reality.  All 
her  heroes  and  heroines  are  east  in  tlie  same 
mould,  and  are  strictly  corresponding  patterns 
of  good  or  evil.  They  act  from  the  same  un¬ 
varied  impulses  or  dispositions,  are  ail  equally 
good  or  bad,  equally  intellectual  and  clever, 
and  express  themselves  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  language ;  they  are  pieces  of  ttereoinped 
virtue  or  vice.  At  the  same  time,  we  arc  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  both  the  “  Srxittish  Chiefs” 
and  “  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw”  exhibit  great  pic¬ 
turesque  power,  great  buoyancy  and  vigour  of 
youthful  talent,  and  a  warm  and  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  good  and  the  brave,  the  hero 
and  the  (latriot ;  that  they  are  totally  free  from 
affectation;  and,  finally,  that,  by  the  distinct 
avowal,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  her  successors  and  rivals,  they 
were  the  inspiring  precursors  of  therery  novels 
which  have  now  cast  them  into  shade.  It  is 
most  pleasing  to  find  that  Miss  Porter,  when 
at  an  advano^  )>eriod  of  life,  could  look  back 
with  high  gratification  on  the  latter  c'reum- 
stanec.  In  a  letter  to  her  esteejued  friend,  Mr. 
Idtclifield,  written  about  three  months  previous 
to  her  decease,  she  says,  speaking  of  her  early 
fictions,  “  1  own  I  fia-l  myself  a  kind  of  sybil 
in  these  things,  it  being  nearly  fifty  years  since 
my  ‘  Sixittisli  Chiefs’  and  ‘Thiuldeus  of  War- 
s,aw’  came  into  the  then  untrodden  field.  And 
what  a  splendid  race  of  the  like  ciironiclcs  of 
generous  deeds  have  fulloweil,  brightening  the 
track  as  they  have  advanced !  The  author  of  I 
‘  W'averloy,’  and  all  his  soul-stirring  ‘  Tales  of 
5Iy  Landlord,’  &c. ;  then  comes  Mr.  James,  with 
his  historical  romances  on  foreign  and  British 


I  subjects,  so  admirably  uniting  the  exquisite  fic 
tion  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  seems  verity 
But  my  feeble  hand  [Miss  Porter  was  then  suf- 
'  feting  from  ill-health]  will  not  obey  my  wish 
to  add  more  to  this  host  of  worthies.  I  can 
only  find  power  to  say  with  my  trembling  pen 
that  I  cannot  but  esteem  them  as  a  res|iected 
link  with  my  past  days,  of  lively  interest  in  all 
that  might  promote  the  virtue  and  true  honour 
of  my  contemporaries  from  youth  to  a^.” 
This  delightful  extract,  for  such  it  certainly 
appears  to  us,  sen  es  better  to  indicate  the  real 
character  and  disposition  of  its  author  than  a 
thousand  conjectures  simply  drawn  from  her 
I  works  of  fiction.  Without  the  slightest  vanity, 

I  she  speaks  what  is  strictly  true,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  evinces  that  cordial  love  and  admi- 
!  ration  of  her  successful  contemporaries  which 
I  characterised  her  whole  literary  career.  She 
was  at  once  intellectual,  amiable,  and  high- 
'  minded.*  * 

In  the  year  1807,  Miss  Porter  published  two 
small  volumes,  entitled  “Sir  Phillip  Sydney’s 
Aphorisms.”  She  had  always  lieen  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  hero  of  Zutphen,  and  her  new 
,  work  consisted  of  extracts  from  his  opinions 
I  and  seutiments  on  religious  and  political  sub- 
'  jects,  together  with  comments  of  her  own.  It 
>  met  witii  a  fair  degree  of  success,  being,  from 
I  its  moral  tendency,  justly  regarded  us  a  fine 
manual  of  pure  and  noble  thought  for  the  young 
!  and  aspiring. 

I  Our  author’s  two  sueceeding  pubiieatiuns 
I  weie  ‘‘The  Pastor’s  Fireside,”  and  “  I)uke  Chris- 
;  tian  of  Luneburgh.”  The  former  is  a  chival- 
.  rous  tale,  founded  on  ftmts ;  the  lives  of  Baron 
Riplicrda  of  Holland  and  S^n,  and  our  own 
Duke  Wharton,  forming  the  oasis  of  the  narra- 
i  tive.  In  the  construction  of  “  Christian  of 
Luneburgh”  Mias  Porter  was  greatly  indebted 
to  George  the  Fourth,  who  not  only  suggested 
I  the  subject  of  the  story,  but  also  sufiplied  her 
.  with  couiuus  materials  from  the  royal  archives 
\  for  the  uiography  of  that  illustrious  member  of 
I  tlie  House  of  lirunswiek.  It  is  related  that, 
on  the  publication  of  this  work,  Napohum,  wlu> 
was  then  ruling  France  with  the  utmost  des¬ 
potism,  at  once  condemned  it  to  the  flainte; 
whilst  the  late  Einjieror  of  Russia,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  wrote  with  his  omi  hand  a  most  flatter¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  author,  expressive  of  his  warm 
admiration  both  of  her  tidents  and  of  their 
application. 

In  her  sister,  Anna  Marin,  Miss  Porter  foond 
a  most  congenial  literary  companion;  and  on 
leaving  Ditton  and  settling  at  l^her  thet  united 
in  the  pabliiation  of  “  Tales  round  a  ^I'inter’t 
Hearth.”  Miss  Jane’s  contribution  consisted 
i  of  “  Sloutercombe,  or  Berenice’s  Pilgrimage”— 
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a  most  charming  story,  and  one  that  she  con¬ 
fessed  afforded  her  extreme  pleasure  in  compos¬ 
ing,  as  it  enabled  her  to  introduce  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  portion  of  the  details  of  her  favourite 
brother’s  travels  in  the  East.  The  popularity 
of  their  “Tales  ”  induced  the  Misses  Porter  to 
combine  their  powers  again  in  the  prodnetion 
of  another  work  of  fiction,  entitled  “  The  Field 
of  the  Forty  Footsteps.”  After  this,  however. 
Miss  Jane  retired  from  the  world  of  pnblicatiou, 
but  returned  some  years  after,  as  the  nominal 
“Fiditress”  (althongh  actual  author)  of  “Sir 
Edward  Seaward’s  Diary,”  a  work  which  carried 
with  it  such  an  appearance  of  matter-of-iact, 
of  being  really  a  timd  fide  account  of  genuine 
travel  and  adventure,  as  to  deceive  even  the 
“  knowing  ones  ”  of  criticism,  and  betray  more 
than  one  journal  into  amusing  blunders  reject¬ 
ing  its  correctness  and  authenticity.  When 
sorely  pressed  as  to  the  real  origin  and  author¬ 
ship  of  this  extraordinary  prodnetion.  Miss 
Porter  would  quietly  reply,  “Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  his  great  secret — I  must  be  allowed  to  keep 
my  little  one.” 

Even  in  early  youth,  when,  from  her  talents 
and  beauty,  she  was  eminently  fitted  to  adorn 
society.  Miss  Porter  had  always  preferred  living 
in  retirement  with  her  mnch-loved  mother  and 
sister — an  intercourse  of  mutual  heart  and 
intellect  never  broken  or  suspended  during  life. 
Dreadfully  severe,  therefore,  were  the  blows 
which  her  affectionate  nature  received  when  de¬ 
prived  by  death,  in  1831,  of  the  first  of  those 
dear  ones,  and  in  the  follovring  year  of  the 
latter.  Her  situation  was  then,  indeed,  a  most 
lonely  and  melancholy  one.  To  nse  her  own 
words,  she  “  became  a  wanderer,”  endeavouring 
to  find  some  solace  for  her  bereavement  in  con¬ 
tinual  change  of  scene  and  companionship.  At 
length,  however,  her  second  brother.  Sir  Roliert 
Ker  Porter,  having  resigned  his  official  appoint¬ 
ment  in  South  America,  induced  her  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  they  resided 
togrther  until  the  hand  of  affliction  again  fell 
heavily  upon  her  heart,  by  the  sodden  and  most 
untimely  death  of  her  affectionate  protector. 
Three  such  bereavements  within  the  compass  of 
a  very  few  years  might  well  have  prompted  the 
exclamation  of  Young : 

I  nsatiate  archer  I  could  not  one  suffice  T 

Thy  shafts  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  iny 
peace  was  slain ! 

Shortly  after  this  last  visitation  of  sorrow, 
the  solitary  mourner  returned  to  England,  and 
finally  resided  with  her  eldest  brother.  Dr. 
Porter,  in  Bristol.  She  was  now  at  an  advanced 
age  ;  the  excitements  of  literary  ambition  were 
l>ast ;  strength  and  liealth  were  declining ;  yet 


to  the  day  of  her  lamented  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  Sitli  day  of  May,  1850,  she  re¬ 
tained  unimpaired  not  only  her  fine  intellectual 
faculties,  but  tliat  cordial  sweetness  of  manner 
and  cheerfidness  of  temper  which  had  charac¬ 
terised  her  through  the  whole  of  her  long  and 
honourable  life. 

This  is  the  best  glance,  to  l)e  at  once  brief 
and  faithful,  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  at 
I  the  biography  and  works  of  a  most  amiable  lady 
I  and  accomplished  writer. 
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On,  “  love  one  another !”  This  world  at  the 
best. 

It  aboundeth  in  sorrow  and  care; 

And  there’s  not  one  among  us,  though  never  so 
blest, 

I  But  that  has  of  misfortune  his  share, 

I  Yet  as  clouds  are  dispersed  ’neath  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

When  they  darken  the  blue  sky  above  us, 

I  So  the  Clauds  of  our  sorrow  depart  if  there’s  one 
\  To  sympathise  with  us  and  love  us! 

I  Oh,  “  love  one  another !”  for  is  there  a  heart 
That,  unloved  and  unloving,  could  live  ? 

Or  any  tliat  would  not  far  rather  depart 
From  the  world  if  no  love  it  could  give  ? 

This  life  would  indeed  be  all  worthless  and  vain 
If  no  form  of  affection  were  near  us,  • 

To  share  in  our  mirth,  to  console  us  in  pain. 

And  in  sickness  to  comfort  and  cheer  us ! 

Oh,  “  love  one  another !”  and  brightness  shall, 
lieam 

O’er  the  sky  of  your  gloomiest  hours ; 

And,  e’en  though  your  path  through  a  desert 
may  seem. 

You  shall  And  in  it  many  fair  flowers ! 

Oh,  “love  one  another !”  and  so  shall  ye  know 
How  that  U>re  unto  mortals  is  given. 

To  gladden  their  hearts  as  they  sojourn  below. 
And  to  fit  and  prepare  them  for  heaven! 

Bbmorsb  is  said  to  be  retrospective;  but  it 
may  more  frequently  be  called  prospective.  A 
thief  has  what  he  calls  remorse  when  he  is  going 
to  punishmenL  His  uneasy  sensations  arise 
more  from  the  apprehension  of  what  is  to  be 
than  from  the  thought  of  what  has  been.  Pas 
guilt  or  follv  is  oftenest  a  source  of  grief  or  an¬ 
noyance,  only  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  the  source 
of  future  pain. 
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It  was  evening,  but  aa  evening  of  sueh 
beauty  that  it  might  fairly  have  challenged 
the  splendour  of  the  most  glorious  day  to  com¬ 
pete  with  it  in  its  claims  to  admiration ;  even 
as  the  calm,  expressive  countenance  of  a  matron 
beauty,  such  as  England  alone  can  boast,  will 
liear  away  the  palm  from  a  more  youthful  but 
less  toft  and  winning  belle.  The  last  rays  of 
the  sun  had  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  and 
the  fair  moon  had  scarcely  risen,  and  as  yet 
cast  an  uncertain  but  soft  and  lovely  light  over 
the  scene  to  which  we  would  introduce  onr 
readers.  It  was  a  rich,  verdant  landscape, 
studded  by  thick  woods,  which  derived  additional 
massiveness  and  extent  from  their  partial  re- 
vealment ;  while  even  the  graceful  winding- 
lanes  and  meadows  in  which  it  abounded  boasted 
of  many  a  noble  tree  which  would  have  formed 
the  pride  of  a  w cll-cared-for  ))ark  in  a  less 
favoured  county.  And  some  few  of  such  do¬ 
mains  could  Milford  boast ;  fur  by  the  name  of 
its  jiriucipal  village  shall  we  distinguish  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  we  speak,  not  choosing 
to  enlighten  our  readers  as  to  the  county  in 
which  it  was  situated,  lest  some  merciless  cntic 
should  undeniably  prove  that  we  have  placed 
some  house  or  road  where  house  or  road  was 
never  known  from  the  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons — or  Druids  either,  fur  aught  we  know. 

Rut,  as  we  said,  Milford  was  not  destitute  of 
those  favoured  spots  where  the  wealth  and  taste 
of  man  had  added  to  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
nature.  Though  of  moderate  extent,  yet  it  so 
chanced  that  none  of  the  magnates  of  the  land 
cast  the  shadow  of  their  greatness  over  either 
the  estates  or  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  ; 
and  one  baronet  and  two  or  three  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  the  possessors  of  the  small  domains, 
Imrdly  deserving  the  name  of  parks,  though 
rivalling  many  a  prouder  region  in  beauty.  One 
of  these  was  mure  especially  embellish^  by  a 
wide  canal,  or  tiny  river,  which  wound  through 
its  glades  and  me^ow-land,  over  which,  in  one 
part,  was  thrown  a  rustic  bridge,  and  in  another 
moored  a  small  boat,  often  used  by  tbe  owner, 
Mr.  Grenfell,  and  his  family.  On  this  pretty 
bridge  were  standing,  on  the  evening  when  our 
story  oiiens,  a  gentleman  perhaps  almut  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  and  a  young  girl,  it  might 
be,  some  three  or  four  years  his  junior.  They 
were  watching  the  sunset  in  all  its  gorgeous 
colouring,  and  still  lingered,  though  the  moon 
was  now  fast  rising,  and  casting  her  soft  rays 
through  the  thick  trees  on  the  water  beneath 
them.  Enough,  also,  of  her  light  was  cast  on 


the  faces  of  the  tao  to  reveal  the  high  features, 
and  deep,  thoughtful  expression  of  the  one,  and 
the  more  brilliant  yet  sweet  countenance  of  his 
companion,  whose  large  veil,  her  only  head¬ 
covering,  bod  been  thrown  back  so  as  fully  to 
display  the  thick  ringlets  of  her  hair  and  the 
almost  perfect  contour  of  her  small  features. 
Her  dark-grey  eyes  were  raised  to  her  com¬ 
panion’s  face,  and  a  somewhat  pensive  expres¬ 
sion  dwelt  on  a  countenance  evidently  formed  to 
speak  rather  of  gaiety,  and  arch  and  playful 
humour. 

“Think  not  of  it,  dear  Hubert!”  she  said. 
“Wliy  disturb  the  happy,  unrestrained  inter¬ 
course  which  we  now  enjoy  by  seeking  what 
will  not  be  granted  by  either  your  father  or 
mine!*  At  present  no  one  dreams  of  inter- 
ru|)ting  an  intimacy  which  has  grown  up  from 
our  infancy,  nor  suspects  any  other  feeling  than 
the  brotherly  and  sisterly  regard  of  our  child¬ 
hood  ;  but  once  at^aken  them  to  the  truth,  and 
we  should  at  once  be  separated.  Why  not  be 
content  with  licing  thus  happy  ?”  And  her 
bright  eyes  looked  appealingly  into  his  face,  in 
which  she  could  read  but  little  sigus  of  assent. 

“  Uccause  I  would  lie  happier.  Agues ;  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  be  at  peace  when  any  day  I  may 
see  you  taken  from  me,  the  destined  bride  of 
some  more  fortunate  man.  You  will  not  even 
promise  to  be  mine.  How,  then,  can  I  rest 
satisfied  or  know  a  happy  moment,  save,  indeed, 
when  thus  alone  with  you,  and  free  for  a  time 
from  all  these  doubts  and  jealousies  P” 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  “  You  are  sadly  dis- 
trustful,  Hubert,”  she  replied.  “True,  I  cannot, 
will  not  give  my  faith  without  a  parent’s  sanction  ; 
but  I  have  said — aye,  and  almost  sworn,  only  it 
is  not  pretty  to  swear — that  I  will  never  bestow 
the  mighty  boon  of  this  hand  on  any  other  than 
yonr  self-tonncnting  highness ;  and  this  surely 
IS  enough  to  8.atisfy  you,  unless  you  are  more 
jealous  than  Uluelieard,  or  I  given  to  telling 
what  in  gentle  parlance  are  called  fibs.” 

“  Nay,  dear  Agnes,  do  not  jest  on  a  subject 
which  thus  disquiets  me.  1  cannot  make  thus 
light  of  my  whole  life’s  happiness.” 

“  Seriously,  then,”  she  siud,  placing  her  liand 
on  his,  with  a  look  of  affection  which  spoke 
even  more  than  her  words,  “you  cannot, 
Hubert,  doubt  my  love  or  my  truth  ;  and  may 
therefore  rest  content  that  you  will  never  see 
me  plighted  to  another,  even  if  the  obstacles 
which  now  forbid  our  open  engagement  mav 
not  be  removed.  All  I  ask  is,  that  yon  wifi 
wait  for  some  more  favourable  opportunity  for 
its  disclosure.  W’ho  knows  but  that  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  to  which  you  are  the  far-away  heir  may 
come  to  remove  your  disabilities  as  a  younger 
son,  and  entitle  yon  to  ask  for  my  precious  self 
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and  the  ten  thousand  pounds  srhioh  is  to  he 
mine  if  I  marry  as  1  am  bid,  like  a  f;ood  fcirl, 
and  do  not  resist  papa,  guar^an,  or  godfather’s 
wiUP” 

“  Alas,  Agnes,  that  would  indeed  be  a  forlorn 
hope  to  rest  on,  sinee  nowhere  but  in  a  novel 
do  you  find  three  persons  eommit  suicide,  or 
die  of  an  epidemic,  to  leave  tlieir  property  to 
some  poor  wight,  and  make  ‘  two  lovers  ha])|>y.’ 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  acquiring  wraith, 
and  that,  perhaps,  liy  no  long  process ;  and  on 
these  have  lung  turned  my  sleeping  and  waking 
dreams.  If  these  Ije  realised,  then,  sweetest, 
I  shall  Ije  no  unfitting  suitor  for  you,  even 
were  you  as  rich  in  worldly  a:  in  all  other 
gifts.”* 

“  What  eon  you  mean,  dear  Hubert  P”  in¬ 
quired  the  young  girl,  half  alarmed  by  his  words 
and  manner. 

“  Do  not  hmk  so  alarmed,  dearest ;  1  am  not 
going  to  turn  highwayman,  or  murder  my  cousin 
and  his  two  suns,  to  l>ecumr  heir  of  Stanfield 
and  its  rich  aiTes.  Nay,  more,  I  will  not  even 
quit  the  I’riory  to  aecoinplish  my  plans ;  so  they 
will  not  even  involvethe  necessity  of  separation 
from  vou.” 

“  ^  on  speak  oracles,”  exclaimed  Agnes.  “  But, 
hark  1  there  is  the  hell  which  announces  that 
papa  and  Mr.  llighworth  have  finished  their 
wine  and  their  discussion,  and  that  tea  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  my  presence  in  the  drawing-room ;  so 
we  must  return  to  the  house  without  your  en¬ 
lightening  my  l)enighted  faculties.” 

And  with  a  lingering  look  at  the  lovely  scene, 
now  fully  illumined  by  the  nuMtn’s  rays,  they 
turned  away  and  hastened  to  the  drawing-room, 
where,  as  Agnes  had  predicted,  the  tea-etjuipage 
and  the  other  inhabitants  and  guests  of  the 
Prionr  were  awaiting  them.  These  consisted 
of  Mr.  Grenfell,  the  father  of  Agnes ;  Miss 
Conrtland,  her  maiden  aunt ;  and  the  Mr. 
Highwortli  of  whom  she  had  made  honourable 
mention.  The  last-named  gentleman  was  an 
kmUftti  of  the  house,  always  to  lie  found  there 
at  any  gathering  of  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  frequently  completing  the  quartett  when 
they  were  alone ;  helping  Mr.  Grenfell  in  the 
discns.sion  of  his  daret,  after  the  ladies  had 
left  them,  and  playing  piquet  with  Miss  Court- 
land,  or  backgammon  with  her  brother-in-law. 
He  was  an  excellent  sperimen  of  the  old  ba¬ 
chelor  genus ;  a  very  model  of  formal  courtesy 
to  ladies  ;  fond  of  a  good  story  and  a  joke  with 
an  old  friend  of  his  own  sex;  and  though  a 
little  precise  and  crusty,  these  defects  were  to 
be  put  down  to  his  bachelor  life ;  and  the  real 
TOodness  of  his.  heart  was  so  well  knovm  that 
nia  friends  were  rather  amused  than  offended 
with  his  little  peculiarities. 


Miss  Court  land  was  an  elderly  maiden  lady 
of  no  very  distinguishing  characteristics  save  a 
genius  for  hous(‘keepiug  and  piquet  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Grenfell  indulged  her  with  the  entire  super¬ 
intendence  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Highworth,  she  enjoyed  her  favourite 
game  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  week,  her 
life  at  the  Priory,  where  she  had  been  settled 
since  her  sister’s  death,  some  five  years  before, 
had  lieen  one  of  very  tolerable  felicity.  From 
such  a  chaperon,  it  will  be  supjtosed  that  the 
young  Agnes  endured  no  very  strict  duenna-ship; 
and,  in  truth,  she  had  been  allowed  to  do  pretty 
much  as  she  pleased,  and  it  was  thanks  to  the 
early  and  judicious  training  of  her  excellent 
mother  that  her  character  and  principles  were 
as  correct  and  womanly  us  her  lieauty  and  ac¬ 
complishments  were  attractive  and  winning. 
Mr.  Grenfell  was  proud  of  this  his  only  child, 
and  secretly  cheri.she<l  brilliant  views  for  her 
settlement  in  life  ;  bnt,  like  many  other  fathers, 
he  was  blind  meanwhile  to  the  danger  of  allow¬ 
ing  an  unrestrained  intercourse  l)etween  her 
and  the  second  son  of  his  nearest  neighbour, 
Hubert  Gamier,  whose  romantic  character  and 
handsome  person  were  w  ell  calculated  to  win 
the  heart  of  a  young  girl  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
constant  companionsliip  with  him. 

Mr.  Gamier's  estate  was  strictly  entailed  on 
the  eldest  son  ;  and  as  he  had  married  a  por¬ 
tionless  though  well-bom  girl,  there  was  no 
convenient  mother’s  dowry  usually  settled  on 
those  pariahs  of  modem  scanety,  younger  sons. 
Worse  even  than  this  was  tlie  thoughtless  im¬ 
providence  which  not  only  had  prevented  Mr. 
Gamier  from  saving  out  of  his  own  handsome 
income  for  that  purpose,  but  had  also  induced  ^ 
him  to  ke<'p  his  favourite  Hubert  at  home  after 
his  return  from  college,  without  summoning 
courage  to  part  with  him  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
profession  of  the  bar,  for  which  he  had  been 
nominally  destined.  Living  in  easy  affluence, 
and  himself  one  of  those  dreamy,  amiable,  but 
indolent  characters  who  are,  i)erhaps,  more 
dangerous  to  society  than  those  of  far  less 
loveable  temperaments,  he  thonght  not  of  the 
irreparable  injury  he  was  doing  his  darling  son  ; 
or,  if  it  ever  forced  itself  cm  his  mind,  he  put 
off  the  painful  recollection  till  some  future 
time.  His  own  life  had  been  unmarked  hy 
trial,  save,  prrha|M,  in  the  uneongenial  eha- 
rarter  and  temper  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  in 
this  circumstance  might  be  found  some  exense 
for  his  clinging  to  Hubert’s  society — Hubert, 
who  studied  all  his  wishes,  who  entered  so 
vrarml^  into  his  literary  ancl  fanciful  pursuits, 
some,  indeed,  of  which  were  destined  to  exercise 
a  baleful  and  serious  influence  on  the  after¬ 
career  of  the  being  to  whom,  after  his  wife. 
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he  was  must  funiUy  attarhed  ou  earth.  But  of  ^ 
this  hereafter.  We  will  now  return  to  the  i 
Priury  drawing-room  with  the  young  absentees.  { 
“  Pretty  hours.  Miss  Agnhs !’’  exclaimed  the  I 
old  bachelor,  us  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  < 
with  a  glnuce  at  Hubert,  which  udled  the  blood  | 
into  her  cheek.  “  I  shall  give  u|i  my  intention  ' 
of  renouncing  my  independence,  uud  turning  * 
Benedict  for  your  sake,  if  you  ki^ep  me  without 
my  cup  of  coffee  till  nearly  ten  o’clock  at  night,  j 
while  you  are  giiting  dump  feet,  and  a  lung  or  i 
iairt  complaint,  by  waudering  among  the  grass  | 
and  serenading  tlie  muou.” 

“Tlieii  an  action  for  damages  will  lie.  High-  ' 
w<irth,”  silid  Mr.  Grenfell,  happily  unmindful  of  ' 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  second  of  the  threatened  j 
complaints  and  the  confusion  of  his  daughter ;  ] 
“for  I  am  witness  that  you  have  called  Agnes 
your  little  wife  ever  since  she  was  three  years  ! 
old.” 

“  And  I,”  said  Agnes,  rallying,  “shall  discard 
my  accepted  suitor,  unless  he  shows  himself  a 
mure  true  and  faithful  knight  than  to  refuse  to 
escort  me  in  ray  walk  as  he  did  just  now  ;  thus 
giving  mo  the  mortifying  conviction  that  my 
charms  were  imwerless  against  tlie  attractions  ' 
of  the  claret,  and  a  Free  Trade  discusaios  ; 
with  papa.”  j 

“  That  is  very  like  special  pleading,  yon  un¬ 
grateful  little  puss  1”  return^  the  old  gentle-  | 
man  ;  “  turning  benetts  to  injuries.  I  sent  you 
a  substitute  who  would  enter  into  all  your  I 
romantic  fancies  instead  of  laugliing  at  them ;  I 
and,  methinks,  I  deserve  thanks  instead  of  re¬ 
proaches.  But — ”  j 

“  Well,  well,  clear  sir,”  said  Agnes,  approach¬ 
ing  him  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  wliich  he  rose  to 
receive  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  “  1  have  i 
put  a  double  allowance  of  sugar  into  your  cup ;  ' 
so  mind  you  are  to  be  very  good,  and  sroil  me  ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  as  I  deserre.”  I 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  ;  but  the 
flushed  cheek  of  his  favourite,  and  the  appeal-  i 
ing  glance  which  accompanied  her  speech,  dis-  { 
armed  him,  and  he  turned  the  conversation  to  | 
other  topics.  i 

“  Have  you  heard  that  Sir  William  Milner’s  | 
son  is  exicectod  home  from  the  Continent  P”  he  i 
asked  in  an  interval  of  the  game  which  he  was 
playing  with  .Miss  Courtland.  “  Great'  prepa¬ 
rations  are  making  at  Milner  Grove ;  and  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  heir  is  to  be  the  sccene  of 
very  grand  doings.  Mias  Courtland,  do  you 

ropose  P  (Nay,  Agnes,  do  not  look  alarmed. 

did  not  say  he  would  pn>])use.)  Well,  well, 

I  must  be  content  with  a  very  mediocre  hand, 

1  see ;  and  yon  seem  to  have  nothing  but  trumps 
in  youfs” 

The  game  went  ou ;  but  Agnes  and  Hubert 


exchanged  glances  of  anxiety,  for  Imtli  had  a 
vague  idea  that  this  heir  of  the  Milners  was 
destined  by  both  families  for  Agnes,  aud  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  coming  evil  was  felt  at  the  newa 
of  his  return.  Nothing,  however,  wcuc  said  that 
could  strengthen  this  funew.  Miss  Courtland 
wondered  whether  the  Milners  would  have 
Londou  cooks  to  assist  iu  the  culinary  prepe- 
rations  for  the  great  event ;  Mr.  Grenfell  hoped 
the  young  man  would  be  worthy  of  the  fine 
estate  to  which  he  uas  lieir ;  aud  Mr.  High- 
worth  that  his  three  years’  tour  had  somewhat 
rubbed  off  the  effect  of  his  mother’s  petting. 
Then  the  subject  w.ns  droppiul.  Agnes  was 
called  on  fur  lier  usual  quota  of  music ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  entrance  of  wine  and  biscuits 
warned  Hulicrt  Gamier  to  depart,  and  Mr. 
Highworth,  who  was  to  sleep  at  the  Priory,  to 
call  for  his  bed-caudle.  The  old  bachelor  slept 
soundly  that  night ;  hut  his  intelligence  had 
robbed  tile  pillows  «f  his  two  youii;  friends  of 
equally  peaceful  slnmliers. 

It  was  midnight ;  the  lights  had  disappeared 
in  Elmwood,  all  save  one,  which  hurned  in  tha 
rhamher  of  Uuliert  Gamier,  and  that  varied 
from  time  to  time  in  intensity  and  hrilliancy 
more  th'iui  an  ordinary  lamp  nr  taper  would 
have  done,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  mer¬ 
ciless  draught  that  ever  swept  through  an  old 
tapestried  chamber.  The  flickering  blaze,  in 
truth,  pniceeded  from  a  fire  in  the  wide  chimney, 
over  wiiich  was  placed  a  large  vessel,  which,  to 
those  well  read  in  ancient  story,  or  the  few 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  such  mystic 
sciences  in  modem  times,  would  have  at  once 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  young  man’s  studies. 
The  vessel  was,  in  trath,  an  alchymist’s  crucible ; 
and  the  table  was  strewed  with  books  and  parch- 
ments  full  of  directions  and  calculations  for 
that  fascinating  hut  dangerous  vision  which  for 
ages  has  haunted  the  minds  of  those  whose 
imaginative  temperament  and  thirst  for  fame, 
rather  than  gold,  have  especially  prepared  then 
fur  such  dreams.  Hubert  Gamier  had  been 
first  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  alcliymy  Iw 
his  father,  to  whose  character  its  pursuit,  with 
that  of  astrology,  was  esiiecially  congenial  !■ 
its  dreamy,  quiet  nature.  But  to  him  thCM 
things  were  merely  a  toy — the  amusement  of 
an  idle  hour,  in  which  he  suffioiently  believed 
to  give  him  zest  aud  object  iu  their  study ;  to 
his  son  they  were  widely  different — tliw  becana 
the  business,  the  abtorfaing  interest  of  his  life. 
Of  a  cliaracter  far  more  deep  and  enthnsiaatio 
in  feeling  than  his  father,  an  imagination  mom 

Sowing  and  vivid,  an  intellect  more  profooi^ 
!  seized  on  each  subiect  which  attracted  bin 
with  an  eagerness,  and  pursued  it  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  purpose,  all  foreign  to  his  fathar’a 
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M  he  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their  i  the  urgings  of  relatives,  and  an  apparently 
failure.  Again  and  again  had  he  believed  him-  .  suitable  and  reasonable  desire ;  and,  all  spoiled 
self  on  the  point  of  success ;  the  composition  ;  and  wilful  as  he  was  before  he  went  abroad,  I 
wanted  so  little,  so  very  little,  to  become  the  [  remember  that  Agnes  had  an  influence  over 
pure  metal ;  a  little  more  stndy,  one  more  i  him  which  spoke  even  then  of  a  boyish  love 
trial,  and  it  would  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  I  and  admiration,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  les- 
fame,  fortune,  and  Agnes  would  be  his.  I  sened  when  he  sees  her  in  her  improved  beauty 

And  on  the  night  of  which  we  speak  (the  j  and  fascination.  No,”  he  added,  as  he  poured 
one  after  his  evening  walk  with  Agnes)  he  felt  i  from  the  vessel  the  molten  liquid  wliich  was  to 
more  than  usually  sanguine ;  and  as  he  poured  I  cool  ere  morning,  when  he  could  apply  to  it 
over  the  liquid  mass  in  his  crucible,  it  appeared  |  the  test  whieh,  alas  !  had  so  often  faded,  “  No, 
to  him  more  promising  than  it  had  ever  done  there  is  no  hope  for  me  save  in  winning  for 
before— more  like  “  gold,  gold,  yellow  glittering  |  myself  such  fortune  as  may  entitle  me  to  demand 
gold.”  I  her  at  her  father’s  hands ;  and  oh,  the  happiness 


more  gentle  and  commonplace  temperament ;  **  Yes,”  he  murmured  to  himself,  ”  it  most 

and,  in  the  instance  of  which  we  spe^,  this  be  near  the  pand  point — the  discovery  which 
natural  eagerness  and  intensity  were  quickened  has  eluded  the  grasp  of  man  for  ages,  though 
hj  a  still  more  deep  and  absorbing  feeling — his  their  researches  have  all  shown  that  a  slight,  a 
love  for  Agnes  Grenfell.  To  obtain  the  gold  very  slight  addition  was  needed  to  their  prepa- 
neeessary  to  win  her  was  now  the  chief  object  ration  to  make  it  the  pure  metal  itself ;  and 
of  his  existence ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  wasted  that  may  have  been  reserved  for  me  to  find,  and 
night  after  night  in  sleeplessness  and  watching,  in  it  the  ke^  not  only  to  fortune,  but  to  hap- 
now  studying  each  old  record  which  spoke  of  piness.  V>onld  that  it  may  speedily  reward  my 
the  experience  and  observations  of  his  pre-  efforts ;  for  I  like  nut  the  return  of  this  young 
deceasors  in  the  study — now  putting  them  to  the  Milner  to  come  between  me  and  my  hopes, 
proof,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  learning  and  True,  Agnes  has  promised,  and  I  doubt  her 
judgment  correcting  such  errors  and  oversights  not  ■,  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  a  parent’s  will. 
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of  the  moment  when  1  shell  tell  her  that  snch  ardent  in  feelinfc  and  affection,  she  was  yet  no 
wraith  is  indeed  mine !”  dreamer  in  practical  subjects.  She  had  a  keen 

Strange  to  say,  Hubert  had  never  yet  men-  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  could  enter  with  full 
tioned  to  A^es  his  alchyuist  studies  and  delight  into  the  fanciful  and  ideal  creations  of 
dreams,  save  in  the  allusion  which  he  had  made  the  poet ;  but  where  action  and  tlie  realities  of 
to  them  on  the  evening  when  our  story  com-  life  were  in  question,  she  at  once  showed  the 
luences.  He  said  to  himself  that  this  silence  sound  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  which 


she  inherited  from  her  mother,  who,  herself  a 
superior  woman,  had  bestowed  unusual  care  on 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  this  her  only 
child.  And  it  was  this  combination  which  gave 
to  Agnes  a  peculiar  charm ;  her  natural  liveli¬ 
ness  and  vivacity  of  disposition  now  giving 
place  to  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  bMmtifdl  and 


was  occasioned  by  desire  to  spare  her  suspense, 
and  surprise  her  with  the  success  and  happiness 
which  he  doubted  not  would  reward  his  exer¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether 
it  did  not  arise  from  a  secret  conviction  that  her 
lively  wit  and  clear  sense  might  throw  ridicule 
on  such  a  pursuit.  Young  as  Agnes  was,  and 
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the  MnJ  which  contented  Hubert  hiniHclf,  md 
both  mood*  tempered  with  a  quiet  firmness  and 
dear  judgment  far  beyond  her  a^  and  ripe-  j 
rienee,  to  the  test  of  which  Hnbert  unoon-  i 
aeioudy  shrank  from  exposing  his  present 
trimonary  pursnits.  j 

Notwithstanding  his  late  vigils,  the  sun  had  | 
not  risen  high  above  tlie  horizon  when  our  j 
young  alchymist  left  his  bed,  and,  hastily  throw-  | 
mg  on  a  dressing-gown,  approached  his  precious  j 
store,  with  the  touchstone  which  was  to  prove 
its  genuineness.  His  countenance  brightened  . 
as  he  proceeded.  Never  had  the  expsriment  ' 
been  so  satisfactory ;  a  few  more  trials,  perhaps  | 
even  one  more,  and  the  great  object  would  be 
attained — the  philosoplWs  stone  disoawsred..j 
He  carefully  replaced  books  and  implements  in 
their  accustomed  spot;  and,  turning  the  key  | 
which  secured  them  fiom  curious  ayes,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  liis  breakfast-to^ette,  and,  as 
soon  as  that  meal  was  over,  to  pay  Us  almost 
daily  visit  at  the  Priory. 

It  was  well  for  Hubert  that  his  ns^t’s  labauis 
had  somewhat  raised  his  drooping  spirits  and  ' 
strengthened  his  hopes,  or  the  sight  of  Henry  I 
Milner  at  the  side  of  Agnes,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  Priory  hssnkfa>l  room,  would  have  | 
east  a  still  deo^  glaom  over  his  heart  than 
the  apprelisosssm  of  Us  ooming  had  oeeimiaaed ; 
for  it  was  hut  too  evident  that  the  yoirag  man’s 
openly-shown  edmirsUon  for  the  young  Agnes  ! 
was  satisfactory  to  the  father  and  aut,  if  not 
to  its  object.  Mr.  Grenfell  gave  him  a  cordial 
invitation  for  that  day  in  pirticular,  and  for  ' 
Ihtnrr  visita  in  mend,  and  evsa  piomiiad  him 
aome  rides  with  hims^  and  Agnes — a  privilege  : 
which  had  hitherto  lirionged  to  Hubert  done  ;  | 
and  Miss  Cuurtland  gave  the  greatest  preef  of 
her  own  good  feeliag  towards  him  of  whieh  slic 
was  capable,  by  Ugniiing  whether  he  preferred 
stewed  carp  or  bmlsd  tnrhot,  and  promising 
Urn  some  lessons  in  pignet,  at  wUch  game  he 
professed  to  be  a  uevioe,  though  it  mi^t  seem 
somewhat  strange  that  his  toiwigD  residence 
had  not  enlightened  him  more  on  the  suWeet 
than  he  chose  to  make  knows.  Indeed,  Hubert 
well  knew  that,  unless  report  much  belied  Um, 
Henry  Milner,  even  before  he  left  England, 
had  b^  no  stranger  to  the  excitements  of  the 
gaming-table,  or  the  mysteries  of  the  host  of 
games  which  have  been  imported  into  oar 
eountiy  with  coats  and  capotes,  hat  s  and  man- 
telettes;  he  was  therefore  somewhat  incredulous 
•s  to  the  sincerity  of  his  eager  desire  to  become 
•  pupil  of  Miss  (l^urtland,  who  never  exceeded 
threepence  a  game,  save  on  very  rare  occasions. 
It  was  some  comfort  to  the  lover  to  perceive 
that  Agnes  by  no  means  shared  in  the  general 
cordial  kindness  towards  the  returned  traveller. 


but  that  her  replies  to  his  writ-turned  nimpli- 
ments  were  brief  and  cold ;  and  that  site  seiied 
the  first  available  opportunity  of  leaving  her 
chair  and  iatrencUng  herself  in  a  large  wimlow- 
seat,  so  defended  by  a  stand  of  fiowering  shruba 
that  it  was  imiKwsible  for  their  visitor  to 
approach  Iter  without  displacing  her  iierfumed 
neighbours. 

“  Shall  I  go  and  see  the  young  pointer  you 
were  so  anxious  about,  Mr.  Grenfell  p”  asked 
Hubert,  soon  after  this  arrangement  of  Agnes. 
“  I  have  brought  with  me  a  specific  from  my 
father’s  old  groom,  who,  you  know,  is  a  perfect 
Galen  in  all  that  coucems  horses  and  dugs.” 

“  Do,  my  dsur  boy,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“  and  see  the  nostrum  administered  yourself, 
if  you  please ;  for  James  is  somewhat  wilful 
and  upinioiuited,  and  would  be  very  likely  to 
throw  H  away  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned, 
if  it  were  left  to  him.” 

lluliert  obeyed ;  and  on  his  return,  some 

anarter  of  an  hour  after,  instead  of  entering 
le  room  he  approached  the  window  where 
Agnes  was  sitting,  which  was  on  a  level  with 
the  lawn  Iwfare  the  house. 

“  Du  not  ride  to-day,  daarest  Agnes,”  he  said. 
“  I  see  that  pappy  already  presmne.s  on  the  en- 
eonragememt  your  father  and  aunt  give  him ; 
and,  unleui  you  are  uniform  in  your  repulsive 
BiBuer  towards  him,  he  srill  ere  lung  be  forced 
on  you  as  a  suitor  furyonr  hand.  And  yet  you 
will  not  let  ms  urge  my  pretensions  to  your 
fattier,  tliough  I  cannot  batirve  his  ntfection 
for  you  and  kind  regard  for  me  would  allow 
him  to  mist  our  intrraties.” 

“  Then  you  need  not  fear  his  attempting  to 
control  my  inohnations  where  this  dreaded  rival 
of  yours  is  oonnerned,”  said  Agnes,  smiling; 
“  ttMingh,  in  truth,  it  is  only  your  surmise  that 
ha  desires  to  be  a  rival  at  aU.  But  be  tranquil, 
dear  Hiiliert ;  and  fur  a  time,  at  any  rate,  trust 
me  in  the  afiair.  I  will  not  honour  this  very 
eoH]ilaeeBt  young  gentleman  so  far  as  to  alter 
my  usual  habits  on  his  account ;  and,  believe 
rat,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  do  so,  either  as 
regards  papa  or  himself ;  hut  1  shall  take  care 
!  to  show  him  that  he  is  anything  but  irresistible, 
in  spite  of  his  bewitcliing  moustache  and  negligi 
morning  toilette.” 

“Then  1  may  ride  with  you?”  said  Hubert 
appealingly. 

“  Yes,  if  yon  will  promise  not  to  look  fn- 
riously  indignant  if  liis  horse  hajinens  to  be 
next  mine,  or  if  he  appears  to  think  I  am  not 
absolntely  an  ogress,  or  quite  a  simpleton.. 
Remember,  it  is  not  pretty  to  say  no  before  you 
are  asked  to  say  yes ;  and  it  is  very  likely  Mr. 
Milner  does  not  intend  anything  but  the  cour- 
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teiy  he  would  show  to  auy  lady  under  fifty  by 
his  pretty  speeches  and  innuendoes.” 

Ilubert  promised,  and  really  kept  his  resolu¬ 
tion  toleranly  well,  considerinK  that  Afpies  was 
placed  during  much  of  the  ride  between  her 
father  and  Henry  Milner ;  and  that,  when  the 
lane  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than 
two,  Mr.  Grenfell  fell  back  with  him,  leavin)( 
his  daiif'hter  to  the  care  of  their  guest.  Rut, 
in  compensation,  he  could  not  but  observe  the 
very  unfiattering  air  of  indifference  and  badi¬ 
nage  with  which  Agnes  received  all  the  gal¬ 
lantries  of  their  companion,  and  that  it  was  to 
him  tliat  she  turned  fur  aid  in  mounting  and 
dismouutiug;  rejecting  the  other's  assistance 
with  the  remark  tiutt  she  and  I’syche  were,  too 
much  accustomed  to  Mr.  Gamier  to  manage 
luslf  so  well  with  anyone  else.  Moreover,  lie 
saw  the  ill-concealed  vexation  with  which 
Milner  heard  Agues  address  him  familiarly  as 
“  Hubert,”  while  she  persisted  in  funnally 
speaking  to  himself  as  “  Mr.  Milner,”  in  spite 
of  his  reiterated  intreaties  that  she  would  renew 
the  custom  of  their  childish  days,  and  allow 
him  to  be  “  Henry”  at  the  Priory  with  herself 
as  well  as  her  father.  But  save  in  these  trifies, 
Agnes  was  too  pradent  to  alarm  her  father  or 
her  new  admirer  by  any  marked  prefemuiK  of 
Hubert  Gamier,  knowing  full  well  that  her  re¬ 
jection  of  a  farli  so  desirable  as  the  heir  of 
Milner  Grove  would  be  much  aggravated  in  her 
father’s  eyes  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  previous  atfeotiun  for  the  portion¬ 
less  son  of  the  improvident  owner  of  Elmwood. 
8hc  trusted,  however,  to  her  own  pmdence  and 
firmness  to  dismiss  her  unwelcome  suitor,  aud 
to  time  aud  her  father’s  affection  for  removing 
the  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  own 
happiness  and  Hubert's.  The  ride  was  nut  a 
prolonged- one.  Agues  comiilaining  of  fatigue 
much  soiincr  tlian  was  her  wont  ;  and  indeed, 
to  BO  practised  an  equestrian,  there  was  pro¬ 
bably  mure  fear  of  her  lover's  patience  giving 
way  than  her  own  strength.  However  that 
might  be,  the  horses’  heads  were  turned  some 
hour  or  so  before  the  usual  time;  and  liuth 
Henry  Milner  and  Hubert  Gamier  had  ample 
time  to  return  home  and  prfurin  their  dinner 
toilettes  totit  a  lettr  aite,  before  the  arrival  of 
six  o’clock  assembled  them  in  the  I’riorv  draw¬ 
ing-room,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  llighwortli, 
who  was,  as  usual,  of  the  party.  Now,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  luiuse  for  Mr.  Grenfell  to 
conduct  his  sister-in-law  in  to  dinner  himself, 
leaving  Agnes  to  the  escort  of  the  most  honoured 
guest  for  the  time  being ;  and,  except  on  formal 
oceswions,  Mr.  Uighwurth  generally  took  pus- 
sassiun  of  Agaes.  From  accident  or  design, 
lioirever,  the  old  gentleman  was  this  day  so 


tardy  tliat  Henry  Milner  had  hastened  to 
Agnes’  side,  and  offered  his  ami,  before  he 
ruse  from  his  chair. 

“  Wliat  have  1  done,  dear  uncle,  that  you  are 
nut  going  to  honour  me  with  ^uur  escort  to¬ 
day  P”  inquired  Agues,  giving  him  the  title  she 
often  playfully  applied  to  her  old  friend.  “  Have 
not  you  forgiven  me  fur  your  delayed  coffee 
last  night,  that  you  will  not  be  my  cavalier  at 
dinner  P  Thunk  you,  Mr.  Milner ;  but  1  have 
too  much  regard  uir  Mr.  Highworth’s  digestion 
to  refuse  him  the  pleasure  of  my  society  at 
dinner.” 

“  You  are  a  vain,  saucy  puss,”  said  the  old 
bachelor,  as  he  led  her  down  stairs  with  all  the 
ceremony  of  his  younger  days,  “to  suppose 
that  my  soup  and  cutlet  require  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  give  them  piquancy.  But  1  suppose 
you  must  be  humourul  in  your  fancies — in 
some  of  them,  at  least,”  he  added,  w'itha  glance 
at  Huheirt,  who  wfis  following  them  with  the 
discomfited  Milner,  wliiqji  called  the  blood  once 
more  to  the  cheeks  of  Agnes.  Nor  was  the 
bright  bloom  thus  occasioned  lessened  by  the 
looks  of  admiration  which  Henry  Milner  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  during  dinner,  with  n  freedom 
and  want  of  delicacy  which  would  have  gone 
far  to  ruin  his  suit  with  one  so  refined,  even  if 
her  heart  bad  not  lieen  previously  occupied. 
Fortunately  for  Agues,  Mr.  llighwortli,  who 
entertained  all  the  chivalrous  notions  of  his 
youth  of  tlic  respect  and  deference  due  to  the 
fair  sex,  also  observed  the  frequent  glances  of 
his  ru-H-vu  and  the  annoyance  of  his  young 
favourite ;  and  he  took  care  so  completely  to 
engross  her,  by  a  long  discussion  on  a  ixiok 
slie  liad  been  reading  by  his  recomiucmlation, 
and  inquiries  as  to  the  growih  of  some  exotics 
wliich  ho  had  recently  sent  to  her  greenhouse, 
that  it  was  impoasible  for  anyone  else  to  address 
her  withont  la-ing  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  wliat 
the  French  call  couper  In  parole ;  and  tlie  dis- 
appointi'd  Milner  was  fain  to  occupy  himself 
in  securing  tlic  place  he  had  already  won  in 
Miss  Court  land’s  good  graces.  Worse  still, 
Mr.  Highworth  challenged  Mr.  Grenfell  to  a 
game  at  backgammon  the  moment  the  gentle¬ 
men  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  Miss 
Courtland  eagerly  seized  on  the  new  victim 
she  was  about  to  sacrifice  nt  the  shrine  of 
piquet ;  thus  leaving  Agnes  and  Hubert  to 
sing  duets,  and  converse  at  their  leisure.  But, 
to  the  credit  of  our  heroine  be  it  recorded, 
the  conversation  between  herself  and  her  lover 
was  carried  on  in  a  tune  which  all  might  hear, 
and  turned  only  on  subjects  of  general  interest; 
and  though  there  was  insensibly  a  tone  of  ex¬ 
treme  intimacy  and  sympathy  between  them, 
and  a  crowd  of  those  allusions  and  under- 
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current  of  feeling  which  ever  pen-ide  such 
intercourse,  there  was  nothing  which  the  most 
TigiUnt  chaperon  could  have  twisted  into  any 
ground  of  alarm.  But  jealonsy  is  proverbially 
aharp.e)ed ;  and  in  spite  of  the  prudence  of 
Agnes,  and  the  good  taste  of  Hubert,  Heurv 
lulner  went  home  that  night  equally  convinceS 
that  he  had  a  rival,  and  determined,  if  it  were 
possible,  both  to  win  the  l)eing  whom  lie  had 
never  even  in  his  travels  wholly  forgotten,  and 
nnish  the  portionless  younger  brother  who 
ad  dared  to  step  between  him  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  w  ishes. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Once  more  we  transport  our  reader  to  the 
scene  described  at  the  commencement  of  our 
tale,  some  six  weeks  alter  the  dinner  which  had 
thus  awakened  the  wrath  and  jealousv  of  the 
heir  of  Milner  Grove ;  but  not  as  at  tliat  hour 
is  the  fair  domain  it  overlooked  bathed  in  the 
clear,  pure  moonlight.  It  is  early  morning; 
and  the  peculiar,  youthful,  joyous  sensation  of 
that  hour  Mrvaded  the  air  and  the  things 
animate  and  inanimate  on  which  the  sun  had 
just  risen,  clothing  each  ohjeet  with  its  own 
brightness,  without  depriving  it  of  the  freshness 
and  beauty  derived  from  night’s  cool  dews. 
One  other  feature  of  the  scene  is  changed; 
two  figures,  indeed,  stand  on  the  bridge  as  on 
that  evening,  and  one  of  them  is  Agnes  Gren¬ 
fell  ;  but  she  leans  not  now  on  her  lover’s  arm 
with  confiding  affection — her  figure  is  drawn 
up  with  an  air  of  proud  dignity  unusual  to  her, 
and  her  look  and  tone  speak  of  offended  deli- 
caev  and  womanly  indignation. 

“This  is  unmanly,  ungentlemanlike,  Mr. 
Milner,”  she  said,  “  to  thus  press  an  unwelcome 
suit.  You  might  have  been  spared  this  morti¬ 
fication,  had  you  chosen  to  understand  my 
manner  aright;  but  since  that  has  not  lieen 
your  pleasure,  you  should  at  least  spare  me 
the  pain  of  repeating  a  refns.al  which  1  would 
fain  render  as  gentle  as  possible.” 

“And  think  you,  Amies,”  replied  Henry 
Milner,  in  tones  in  which  love  and  anger 
strangely  mingled — “think  you  I  could  rest 
without  hearing  my  fate  from  your  own  lips,  or 
that  I  can  now  quietly  give  up  hojie,  especially 
when  your  father  and  aunt  so  cordially  approve 
my  pretensions?” 

“You  oblige  me  to  speak  plainly,  sir,”  was 
the  haughty  answer  of  Agnes,  indignant  at  the 
ungenerous  use  of  her  father’s  name,  after  her 
clearly-expressed  refusal.  “  My  father’s  wishes 
would  have  every  weight  with  me  in  preventing 
my  forming  an  engagement  forbidden  by  him, 
but  none  in  inducing  me  to  accept  one  whom  I 
could  never  love,  and  who  can  avail  himself  of 
that  father’s  supposed  favour  to  overcome  my 


undisguised  repugnance.  I  repeat,  no  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  could  induce  me 
to  listen  to  your  proposal ;  and  now  I  must 
wish  you  good  morning.  It  is  the  breakfast- 
hour,  and  I  have  been  detained  too  long 
already ;”  and,  with  a  graceful  bnt  cold  bow, 
Agnes  turned  away.  But  ere  she  could  take 
three  steps,  Milner  was  at  her  side,  and  grasped 
her  arm  with  a  firm  though  light  touch. 

“  One  word  more,”  he  said.  “  I  have  done 
with  pleading  and  intreaties,  but  I  am  not  less 
determined  you  shall  be  mine ;  or,  proud  and 
disdainful  as  you  are,  you  shall  rue  this  hour — 
you  and  that  beggarly  visionary  for  whom  you 
thus  seom  me.  I  know  more  of  him  and  his 

Sursuita  than  he  believes ;  and  mark  me,  Agnes 
>renfell !  if  you  prefer  his  suit  to  mine,  I  will 
cause  YOU  to  bitterly  repent  for  him  and  for 
yourself  that  you  thus  spurned  one  whose  pre¬ 
tensions  I  am  scarcely  humble  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  inferior  to  his.” 

And,  with  a  look  of  withering  anger  and 
bitter  sarcasm,  Henry  Milucr  turned  away,  and 
in  an  instant  was  out  of  sight.  Agnes  re¬ 
mained  for  some  moments  nt  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  her,  motionless  as  the  tree  against 
which  she  leaned  for  support.  Her  native  and 
womanly  pride  had  sustained  her  throughout 
the  interview ;  and  iudign.ation  at  the  unmanly 
im|>ortunity  of  young  Milner  liad  lent  her 
courage  to  speak  words  foreign  to  her  gentle¬ 
ness.  But  the  excitement  had  now  pa.ssed ; 
and,  stunned  and  trembling,  she  refieeted  on  his 
last  passionate  speech,  and  the  ]in)h.able  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  refusal  both  to  herself  and 
Hubert.  She  knew  well  that  he  liad  but 
spoken  the  truth  when  he  said  her  father  was 
favourable  to  his  wishes,  and  she  was  equally 
certain  that  she  should  have  to  encounter  his 
disappointment,  if  not  anger,  at  her  retnsal ; 
and  for  this  she  had  been  prepared.  Bnt  she 
had  not  anticipated  the  ungenerous  violence  of 
her  rejected  admirer;  and  though  she  never 
for  one  instant  wavered  in  her  decision,  his 
threats  filled  her  with  vague  terrors  of  she 
knew  not  what.  And  one  expression  rang  in 
her  ears,  “  I  know  the  pursuits  of  that  wild 
visionary ;”  and  the  few  well-remembered  words 
dropped  by  H  ubert  on  the  evening  our  story 
opened  caused  her  to  dwell  with  disquiet  on 
w^at  she  would  otherwise  have  considered  the 
idle  ravings  of  revenge  and  disappointment. 
What,  then,  were  the  dreams  to  which  Hubert 
himself  had  alluded,  and  which  his  rival  had 
thus  stigmatised?  Her  own  clear  sense  told 
her  that  to  one  like  Hubert,  dependent  in  a 
great  measure  on  himself  for  success,  all  such 
visions  were  pernicious;  bat  Milner’s  words 
made  her  entertain  even  deeper  fears.  That 
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Hubert  could  be  guilty  of  uaything  really 
wrong,  wai  to  her  confiding  heart  an  impossi¬ 
bility  but  she  knew  his  romantic,  enthusiastic 
nature,  and,  above  all,  his  deep  affection  for 
herself,  and  she  guessed  that  some  visionary 
hopes  of  winning  fortime  speedily  for  her  sake 
possessed  his  mind ;  but  in  wliat  manner  re¬ 
mained  a  profound  mystery.  Lung  and  sadly 
she  pondered  on  the  difficulties  surrounding 
her ;  but  not  in  vain  did  she  summon  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  courage  which  had  been  strengthened 
by  her  mother's  cares  to  her  aid ;  and  when  the 
breakfast-bell  recalled  her  to  the  house,  she 
had  determined  on  taking  the  course  which 
candour  and  duty  pointed  out.  She  would  at 
once  inform  her  father  of  her  rejection  of 
Milner’s  suit,  and  steadily  abide  all  its  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  while  firmly  abstaining  from  any 
engagement  with  Hubert  till  she  could  obtain 
tliat  father’s  sanction,  the  time  which  might 
elapse  would  be  well  spout  in  exerting  all  her 
influence  over  her  lover  to  win  him  from 
visionary  dreams  to  vigorous  efforts  and 
healthful  realities. 

Her  cheek  was  paler  than  her  wont  when 
she  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
her  manner  somewhat  grave  ;  but  there  was  no 
other  sign  of  the  agitating  scene  through  which 
she  had  that  niuming  pnswd.  Nor  was  there 
more  than  a  very  slight  flutter  in  her  voice 
when,  alter  asking  jieriiiissiua  to  accompany 
her  father  in  his  cuiistitutiunal  walk  after 
breakfast,  she  began  her  recital  of  the  event  of 
the  morning ;  touching,  however,  very  sliglitlv 
oil  the  ungenerous  importunity  with  whicli 
Henry  Milner  had  press^  his  rejeeted  suit. 

“  And  you  have  positively  refused  this  young 
man,  Agnes,  even  without  referenee  to  my 
wishes  or  judgment?"  said  Mr.  Grenfell,  with 
a  slight  shade  of  displeasure  and  very  obvious 
disappoinimeut  in  his  look  and  tone. 

“  Tardun  me,  dearest  papa,”  replied  Agnes, 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  her  own  sweet, 
pleading  look.  “Believe  me,  I  would  ever 
consult  your  wishes  and  yield  to  your  better  | 
judgment ;  but  in  this  case  1  hud  not  the  , 
slightest  iKMaible  hesitation  as  to  my  own  feel-  | 
iugs,  ana  I  knew  you  would  never  induce  me 
to  marry  one  whom  I  regard  with  absolute  dis¬ 
like  ;  and,  besides,  Mr.  Milner’s  conduct  left  | 
me  no  alternative  but  to  make  him  understand 
my  unchangeable  decision,  since  he  refused  to 
withdraw  his  pretensions  even  after  I  had  ex¬ 
pressed  myself  with  sufficient  clearness  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  possibility  of  mistaking  my  sentiments 
towards  him.” 

“  Well,  that  is  a  fault  which  young  ladies 
seldom  quarrel  with  in  a  lover,”  returned  her 
fether,  half  smiling.  “But  what  is  it  that  ' 
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I  makes  you  so  very  certain,  Agnes,  that  you 
could  never  like  this  young  man  ?  He  is  hand¬ 
some,  well-bred,  and  heir  to  the  finest  property 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  1  confess  it  is  an 
alliance  which  I  had  very  much  desired  for  my 
only  child.” 

“  Not  when  all  those  advantages  would  fail 
:  ill  making  me  happy,”  said  Agnes;  “when  I 
I  should,  instead,  be  miserable  with  one  so  devoid 
*  of  high  and  noble  feeling  and  principle,  so 
I  utterly  selfish,  as  Henry  Milner.  Even  if  I 
I  had  not  seen  many  proofs  of  this  before,  his 
conduct  of  this  morning  would  have  been  suffi- 
I  cient  to  decide  my  opinion  of  his  utter  want  of 
generosity  and  consideration  for  others.” 

“  There  is  more  in  this  than  you  have  told 
I  me,  Agnes.  There  is  some  rea-son,  methinks, 

I  fur  your  being  so  clear-sighted  to  young 
,  Milner’s  faults;  and  he  has  been  guilty  of 
something  more  this  morning  than  merely  an 
over-adxious  purshit  of  the  object  nearest  his 
heart.  Tell  me  all,  my  child.  I  can  neither 
act  nor  judge  for  you  unless  yon  are  perfectly 
candid  with  me ;  and,  for  your  mother’s  sake 
as  well  as  for  your  own,  I  would  fain  consult 
your  wishes  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
jirudenee.” 

“  I  would  have  no  concealments  from  yon, 
dear  papa ;  but  so  far  as  Mr.  Milner  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  little  to  tell,  save  that  he  cer- 
i  tainlv  was  guilty  of  a  display  of  temper  and 
i  bad  feeling  by  no  means  creditable  to  him,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  I  should  repent 
of  my  determined  refusal  of  his  suit.” 

“  The  insolent  puppy  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gren¬ 
fell  indignantly.  “  You  have  indeed  done  well, 
my  child,  in  refusing  a  man  who  could  show 
himself  in  so  despicable  a  light.  He  has  pre¬ 
sumed  too  much  on  his  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  which,  1  candidly  tell  you,  had  been  formed 
by  his  father  and  myself  since  your  childhood ; 
and  the  unhaiked-for  disappointment  has,  1 
suppose,  irritated  him  beyond  all  bounds.  But 
that  is  no  excuse  for  such  dastardly  conduct. 
Be  content,  my  love,  he  shall  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  offending  .again.  And  now  tell 
me  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  there  is 
some  other  feeling  in  your  young  heart  to  make 
you  so  alive  to  the  failings  of  one  who  might 
well  have  dazzled  the  judgment  of  one  more 
experienced  than  yourself.  Highworth  hinted 
to  me  but  yesterday  that  he  suspected  there 
wa.s  some  wanner  feeling  than  fnendship  be¬ 
tween  Hubert  and  yourself,  and  backea  his 
opinion  with  a  warm  eulogiom  on  the  young 
man.  Tell  me  frankly,  Agnes,  was  he  right?” 

The  blood  rushed  for  a  moment  over  the 
cheek  and  brow  of  the  young  girl,  and  her 
heart  beat  painfully ;  but  the  next  instant  she 
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h»d  cheeked  the  emotion,  and  raised  her  Uiiye 
clear  eyes  to  her  father’s  fare,  as  she  replied  in 
a  low  bnt  distinct  voire,  “  Y’es.” 

“  And  he  has  told  you  of  his  affection,  Agines, 
and  knows  yours  for  him  P”  resumed  her  father 
gravely. 

“Even  so,  dear  papa ;  hut  listen  to  me  ere 
von  blame  either  of  ns.  It  was  but  lately  that 
ilnbert  first  told  me  that  his  re<rard  for  me  was 
other  than  the  brotherly  affection  which  he  had 
shown  me  from  our  infancy ;  nor  did  I  even 
snspert  my  own  feelings  towards  him  till  then. 
But  when  I  knew  the  truth,  although  I  could 
not  deny  how  strong  an  interest  he  had  excited 
in  my  heart,  1  positively  refn.sed  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  without  your  sanction  ;  and 
that  sanction  I  requested  him  to  delay  asking, 
eager  as  he  was  to  obtain  it.  I  knew  he  was 
not  now  in  a  position  which  warranted  him  to 
expert  your  consent,  and  I  was  most  anxious 
that  he  should  not  give  himself  or  you  the  pain 
of  refusing  it  to  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and 
one  who  had  been  almost  like  one  of  your  own 
children.  I  therefore  intreated  him  to  wait 
till  circumstances  should  be  more  propitious, 
especially  after  I  had  rea.son  to  believe  that  you 
had  other  views  for  me.  Was  1  not  right, 
papa  P” 

“  Yes,  my  child,  I  Imlieve  you  were,”  an¬ 
swered  her  father  thoughtfullv.  “  It  would 
certainly  pain  me  to  banish  lCul)ert  from  my 
house,  for  I  really  do  feel  for  him  as  if  he  were 
my  own  son  ;  and  yet,  Agnes,  I  should  not  Im 
justified  in  sanctioning  an  engagement  Ix’twecn 
yon  at  present.  Besides  the  fact  of  his  total 
want  of  means  to  support  a  wife,  or  prospect 
of  making  way  in  some  honourable  profes-sinn, 
I  much  fear  that,  fine-hearted  and  noble  fellow 
as  I  grant  lie  is,  his  education  has  fatally  fos¬ 
tered  the  great  defect  of  his  character — a  defect 
which  has  been  his  father’s  through  life,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  aimless  speculations  and  liaselcss 
visions,  a  dreaming  away  of  existence  most 
pernicious  in  its  consequences  to  himself  and 
everyone  connected  with  him.  I  might  over¬ 
look  present  want  of  fortune,  Agnes;  but  I 
dare  not  trust  your  fate  in  the  hands  of  one 
whose  character  is  so  unstable,  and  who  would 
be  more  likely  to  waste  any  proiierty  which 
may  come  to  yon  than  add  to  it  by  any  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  own.” 

“  But,  dear  papa,  Hubert  has  had  no  chance,” 
pleaded  Agnes.  “  Yon  know  how  determinedly 
nis  father  has  opposed  any  plan  which  would 
involve  his  leaving  home  ;  and,  believe  me,  it 
has  been  a  struggle  between  duty  and  inclina¬ 
tion  on  Huherrs  part  before  he  could  quietly 
^eld  to  his  father’s  wishes,  and  remain  thus 
inactive  and  useless,” 


“  You  are  an  excellent  special  pleader,  ray- 
dear  Agnes,”  replied  her  father,  smiling. 
“  However,  I  will  not  deride  unfavonrably  to 
your  wishes  and  Hubert’s  without  giviug  him 
every  chance  of  altering  my  opinion.  I  will 
ride  over  to  Elmwood  this  morning,  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  Gamier  himself;  and  if 
I  find  him  inclined  to  meet  my  views  about  his 
son,  and  give  him  a  chance  of  distingnishing 
himself  in  life,  I  will  not  lie  slow  in  giving  my 
aid,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  de¬ 
serving  both  your  affection  and  my  confidence.” 

Agnes  gratefully  kissed  her  father’s  hand  ; 
and  though  she  did  not  express  her  proud  trust 
in  the  result  of  the  proposed  trial,  the  light  of 
her  eye  and  the  flush  on  her  cheek  told  of  the 
oonfidingness  of  “  Love’s  young  dream.” 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  she  saw  her 
father  depart  for  Elmwood,  whither  he  had 
roceeded  directly  alter  luncheon  ;  nor  was  she 
ept  long  in  suspense,  for  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  she  had  watched  him  ride  from  the  door 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  of  unusual  gravity. 

“  1  have  uot  seen  Mr.  Gamier,”  he  said,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiring  looks  of  Agnes.  “  1 
am  sorry  to  say  he  was  attacked  this  morning 
with  a  spasm  of  the  heart,  which,  though  it 
has  for  the  ))resent  subsided,  has  left  him  in  a 
very  exhausted  and  precarious  stiite.  I  only- 
saw  the  servants;  for  Mrs.  Gamier  and  Hubert 
have  not  left  the  poor  sufferer  since  the  attack 
came  on,  and  I  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
disturlied,  anxious  as  I  was  to  hear  more  exact 
accounts.” 

“  Dear  me,  how  very  shocking !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Conrtlund,  for  Agnes  was  too  much  over¬ 
come  with  surjirise  and  grief  to  speak.  “  I 
wonder  what  advice  they  have  had,  and  whether 
Mrs.  Gamier  used  that  specific  I  gave  her  for 
spasms.  I  never  knew  it  fail,  brother,”  she 
continned,  addressing  Mr.  Gamier,  for  Agnes 
had  retreated  to  a  distant  window  to  hide  her 
emotion.  “  It  was  brandy,  aniseed,  and  lau¬ 
danum  in  eijual  parts,  and — ” 

“A  decoction  vile  enough,  no  doubt,  to  kill 
or  cure  anyone  fortunate  enough  to  try  its 
virtues,”  interrupted  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  had 
little  respect  for  his  sister-in-law’s  nostmms. 
“However,  in  this  case  it  would  hardly  lie 
needed ;  for  the  servants  told  me  that  Robinson 
has  lieen  there  since  six  o’clock  this  morning, 
aud  Dr.  Harmcr  arrived  about  an  hour  ago.” 

(To  be  contlnaed  in  onr  next.) 


Evxby  deviation  from  the  patli  of  duty  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  liappiness ;  and  a 
man  so  deviating  manifests  tliat  he  trusts  more 
to  hit  own  devices  for  happiness  than  in  the  law-s 
of  his  Creator, 
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Pale  with  sicknesa,  weak  and  worn,  | 
la  the  Christian  hero  borne  | 

Over  liill,  and  brook,  and  fen,  | 

By  his  band  of  swart,  wUdiiMa; 

Dainty  odours  floatiiur  back 
b'rom  their  bloaoioHinaaiuiig  track. 

Through  thajaagle  Tast  and  dim  I 

Snells  out  Natare's  matin  hymn ; 

Bulbuls  Wd  the  berries  red 
Showers  af  mellow  music  shed; 

I'hrushM  ’neath  their  crimson  hoods 
ClianC  their  lores  along  the  woods.  I 

And  tbs  heron,  as  he  springs  ^ 

b'p,  witii  startled  nish  of  wings, 

'  I 

J'lins  the  gorgeous  peacock’s  set  cum; 

^Vllil■  the  gushing  of  the  stream 

Gives  ssseet  cadence  to  the  hymn  I 

b  n  eUing  through  the  jungle  dim. 

So  they  bsnr  him  on  hit  way 
Till  the  swdess  sky  it  grey ; 

Then  witliia  seme  lone  aayat*  , 

Gentle  lingess  spread  the  mat ; 

And  a  watcher,  sad  and  wan. 

Bends  above  him  till  tbe  dawn. 

I'p  and  on  !  The  tangled  beaks 
Hides  tbe  deadly  water-snake; 

And  the  tiger,  from  his  lair 
llidf  up-springing,  snuffs  the  air. 

Doubtful  gazing  where  they  pass, 

T  railing  through  the  long  wet  grass. 

Day  has  faded— rosy  dawn  | 

Blushed  again  o’er  wood  and  lawn ; 

Day  has  deepened— level  beams  | 

Light  the  brook  in  cbssigeful  gleams,  ! 
Breaking  in  a  golden  flood  I 

Bound  strange  groupings  in  the  wood.  ^ 

There  where  mountains  wild  and  high  | 
Range  their  peaks  along  the  sky, 

Lo  1  they  pause.  A  crimson  glow 
Bums  upon  that  cheek  of  snow ; 

And  within  tbe  eyes’  toft  blue 

Quiver  tears  like  drops  of  dew.  | 


Upward,  from  the  wooded  dell. 

High  the  joyous  greetings  swell. 

Teal  on  peal ;  then,  circling  round, 
Twrbaaed  heads  salute  the  ground. 
While  upon  tha  dewy  air 
Floats  a  faint,  soft  voice  in  prayer. 

With  tbe  fever  on  his  abeek. 

Breathing  forth  his  teachings  meek. 
Long  the  gospel-besaar  lies. 

Till  the  stars  have  elimbed  the  skies. 
And  the  young  moon’s  sUadcr  rim 
Hides  behind  the  mountsia  prim. 

'Twas  for  this  sweet  boon  ha  came. 
Crushing  back  Death’s  aagar  claim ; 
Yet  a  few  more  lambs  to  fold 
lire  he  mingles  with  the  mould— 
Lambs  with  torn  and  rrimsaaed  fleece, 
Wildered  in  this  wilderuass. 

Once  again  the  golden  dag 
Drops  her  veil  of  silaor  grey ; 

And  tliat  dark-eyed  astnntain  band 
Print  with  bare,  brown  feet  the  sand. 
Or  tbe  crystal  wwvo  turn  back, 
Rippliag  from  Ihoir  watery  track. 

MasAly  down  the  river’s  bed 
Sira  and  son  alike  arc  led, 

Parting  the  baptismal  Hood, 

As  of  old  in  Judah’s  wood  ; 

While  throughout  the  sylvan  glen 
Rings  the  stern,  deep-voiced  Amen. 

With  the  love-light  in  bit  eyes. 

Mute  the  dying  teacher  lies. 

It  is  finished.  Bear  him  back! 

Haste  along  tlse  juugle  track  1 
See  the  Hd  uplifting  now— 

See  the  glory  on  hit  brow  1 

It  is  finished.  Wood  and  glen 
Sigh  their  mournful,  meek  Amen. 

'Mid  that  eirole,  sorraw-spstmed. 
Clasping  close  an  icy  hand, 

Lo  the  midnight  waultor  wan. 
Waiting  yet  another  dawn  1 


Boimess  hot. 


According  to  promUe,  we  give  a  Pen>wipcr  in  mosaic  braiding.  Tlic  ground-work,  or  black 
part,  is  one  piece  of  black  cloth,  cut  to  the  required  siic  (the  site  of  the  Engraving  is  a  very 
common  one),  and  two  pieces  of  velvets  little  smaller;  one  scarlet,  the  other  purple.  If  cut 
carefully,  they  will  make  two  Pen-wipers.  They  must  be  cut  to  the  site  and  shape  of  pattern. 
The  light  part  to  be  scarlet  velvet,  braided  with  purple  silk  braid;  the  darker  part,  purple  velvet, 
braided  vrith  scarlet  silk  braid.  The  outer  line  upon  each  section  to  be  narrow  gold  cord.  The 
broad  white  line  in  the  middle  of  the  black  to  be  flat  gold  braid.  The  outer  edge  of  the  black 
cloth,  and  the  outer  edge  of  each  section,  to  be  worked  round  in  button-hole  style,  in  scarlet  silk. 
The  whole  to  be  flnishra  with  a  tassel,  from  the  centre,  of  gold,  scarlet,  and  purple  silk,  which 
will  confine  the  pieces  of  cloth  at  the  under  side,  for  wiping  the  pens  upon,  in  their  proper  place. 


LADY'S  WINTER  CLOAK.— (SH  OPPOSITI  raoi.) 

This  Cloak  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  we  have  ohosen  it  from  among  many 
hondreds,  not  only  on  aoconnt  of  its  elegant  appearanoe,  but  that  its  formation  is  so  well  adapted 
to  the  season.  The  Cloak  and  Capes  are  all  trimmed  alike  with  stamped  velvet  trimming. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  oorrespondents  to  name  where  the  fashionable  articles  given 
m  our  work  may  be  proonred  ready  made,  as  also  the  price.  This  task  we  cannot  always  impose 
npon  ourselves ;  but  in  the  present  instance  we  are  informed  the  cloak  from  which  oar  engraving  is 
tdran  sras  porchaaed  at  61,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  that  the  price  charged  was  a  guinea  and  a 
half. 
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»7401tT  THE  FIFTH. 

1 BEUIK  to  rcf^t  my  accomplinlimriits.  I  nm 
almost  sorry  1  over  t(M>k  so  nuicU  pains  to  mark, 
loam,  and  understand  the  joys  and  griefs  of 
mankind ;  for  Uie  latter  really-  seem  to  incrra.se  as 
I  grow  older,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  better  to  remain 
in  ignorance  altogether  than  to  have  one's 
heart  set  aching  so  often  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  bitterniws  of  life.  But  tliere,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  at  any  rate,  to  be  able  to  w  rite  it  all  dow  n 
and  get  it  out  of  mind  ;  and  1  do  begin  to  write 
very  nicely,  and  very  tiuick  too.  But  my  heart 
was  so  heavy  when  I  ctdlrd  in  at  the  editor's 
window  to  write  the  following  narnitiou,  that 
it  required  my  utmost  exertions  to  fly  into  tlie 
inkstand  for  fresh  supplies  of  ink,  when  needed, 
and  it  took  me  an  liour  to  craw  1  over  the  paper 
he  is  so  rery  obliging  as  to  place  on  the  table 
for  me,  and  so  make  my  letters:  it  was  liarder  I 
than  wlien,  under  his  tuition,  I  was  in  pothooks 
and  hangers.  Well,  wishing  for  a  little  contem¬ 
plative  solitude,  I  winged  my  way  to  one  of  our 
suburban  cemeteries,  and  there  heard  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  bi'twern  a  gentlemau  and  n 
respeetabh'-looking  citizen  sort  of  a  man,  i-on- 
ceming  two  other  visitors,  whose  apiiearaiice 
was  certainly  very  striking  even  to  a  hdy-bird 
of  tlie  world. 

“  Only  forty-five  years  of  age  !”  exclaimed  the 
gentleman  incredulously. 

“  That  is  all,  sir,”  replied  the  resjieetable  old 
fitiren. 

“Why,  one  would  take  him  to  lie  at  least 
sixty.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  true ;  but  then  von  must  con¬ 
sider  twenty  years  of  grief.  1  am  sure  he 
thinks  os  often  of  her,  and  slieds  as  many  tears 
to  her  memory  now  as  he  did  when  she  first 
died.” 

“  In  1 R33, 1  think  von  said.” 

“Yea.” 

“And  he  never  sought  female  society  again  P” 


“Never!  True,  his  wife’s  pimr  afflicted 
sister  remains  at  his  home,  bat,  happily,  ahe 
is  removed  lieyond  the  coiiscionsiieis  of  her 
situation.  When  young,  she  was  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  just  like  her,  except  that  she  was  more 
fragile.  She  was  much  admired  then,  I  have 
lieen  told.  They  say  she  was  engaged  to  lie 
married,  I  do  not  know.  She  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  elder  sister,  and  her  death  wb.s 
so  sudden — just  two  months  after  the  marriage 
— that  she  could  not  sustain  the  shook.  She 
has  been  imliecile  ever  since.” 

“And  her  beauty  has  all  faded,  of  course? 
Twenty  years  make  great  spoil  of  tieauty.” 

“  To  lie  sure,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  and  slie  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  kind  of  spasms.” 

“  .\nd  is  her  mind  quite  gone  ?” 

“  Aye,  sir.  For  certainly  she  does  not  oom- 
preliend  the  meaning  of  her  own  sad  cries. 
She  is  always  calling  on  her  sister.  ‘  Sister 
(.'atherine'’.  sister  (’fltheriiie  !’  Those  are  the 
words.  A  little  ne.arer,  sir ;  you  may  hear  her 
repeating  them  at  pre.sent.” 

True.  She  was  idlv  lifting  the  stalk  of  a 
fallen  flower  growing  beside  her  sister’s  tomb, 
ami  saying  softly  lietween  whiles,  “Sister 
i  Catherine !  Dear  sister,  w  ithont  doubt  you  are 
a  tease,  (.'harles  has  lieen  bioking  for  you 
this  half-hour.  Sister  Catherine,  i  shall' let 
your  flowers  pot  themselves  hereafter.  Sister 
Catherine  I” 

“How  do  you  interpret  this?”  asked  the 
inquirer. 

“  Sir,  that  twenty  sorrowful  years  have  passed 
away  ns  half  an  hour,  and  that  she  is  still  a 
])otle(l  child  plaving  in  her  sister’s  gardeji.” 

1  looked  at  her.  She  would  have  lieen  in 
the  maturity  of  her  loveliness  and  womanhood. 
She  was  weary,  worn,  and  wan.  Her  hands 
were  as  wax,  so  pale,  thin,  and  transparent. 
Her  form  was  slight  and  graceful,  from  the  har¬ 
mony  of  its  proportions.  Tlie . contour  of  her 
fiicc  was  oval,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  were  dark. 
But  her  (xiuntenanee  was  blank  as  ui.arble ;  her 
lips  moved  and  syllables  eanie,  but  not  a  ray  of 
expression  |iasseil  over  the  ralm,  lilanelied  fea¬ 
tures  that  had  once  lieen  an  electric  uiirtur  of 
the  soul.  Her  mind  was  utterly  gone;  and  while 
'  she  babbled  child-like  over  the  fallen  flower,  I 
I  thought  how,  even  as  its  perfume  was  lost,  her 
I  fine  inteliigenee  also  had  exhaled. 

I  “  Ilut,  ‘  Charles  P*  ” 

“Is  he.  You  see  him  there;  him  we  have 
been  speaking  of.” 

A  prematurely  old,  heart-broken  man,  with 
drooping  figure,  and  long  silver  locks  blown 
by  the  fitful  breeze  athwart  his  faee.  He  had 
I  a  restless,  wistful  air,  as  if  he  was  ever  seeking 
I  for  something  whirli  he  could  not  find.  His 
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manner  towardi  hit  companion,  whom  he  seldom 
regarded,  but  whose  lightest  accent  escaped  not 
his  ear,  was  a  strange  blending  of  ho)iefet<sneta 
and  kindness. 

“What  is  he  doing P”  whispered  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  Renewing  the  ehaplels  of  dowers  with 
which  he  is  wont  to  deck  his  wife’s  tomh.” 

“An  appropriate  custom.” 

“  He  has  done  this  every  Sunday  evening  for 
twenty  years,  llis  wife  was  never  interred 
beneath  the  soil,  as  many  were  before  these 
cemeteries  were  built.  She  reposes  in  the 
mausoleum  first  erected  over  her  remains.  If 
ou  noticed,  there  is  a  small  recess  or  chamber 
in  the  scpulchml  tenement,  having  a  door  which 
shuts  the  visitor  out  from  the  world,  light 
entering  through  the  stained  glass  set  in  it. 
The  chamber  is  furnished  with  an  altar,  a  cruci- 
dx,  images  and  vases,  and  there  are  two  chairs 
for  the  l)ereavcd.” 

“  The  bereaved,  then,  are  but  two  P” 

“  But  two.  Observe,  through  the  door  that 
he  has  left  ajar,  he  is  filling  the  vases  with 
w  ater.  He  removes  the  withered  wreaths  from 
the  altar  to  supply  it  with  fresh  garlands.  The 
poor  lady  joins  bim,  not  understanding  him. 
‘Sister  Catherine!’  She  is  calling  the  inat¬ 
tentive  dead,  as  usual.  He  throws  himself  in 
a  chair.  ‘  Charles  has  lieen  looking  for  you,’ 
•  she  repeats.  His  forehead  sinks  upon  his  knees. 
He  is  weeping.” 

“  Does  she  not  recognise  him  P” 

“  No,  she  recognises  no  one ;  she  is  an  imbe¬ 
cile.  She  simply  lives  and  reiterates  the  phrases 
we  have  heard.” 

“  Rliat  does  he  do  P” 

“Mourns,  and  fakes  care  of  her.  She  is 
killing  him.  Her  blind,  unwitting  hand,  con¬ 
stantly  tears  his  wound  afresh,  and  will  not  let 
it  heal.  His  friends,  whenever  he  would  per¬ 
mit  fliem  to  allude  to  the  subject,  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  send  his  demented  sister-in-law  to 
a  lunatic  asyium,  but  he  would  not  entertain 
the  proposal.  Life  was  blasted  to  him,  and 
there  could  be  no  comfort  for  him — what  there 
could  be  was  in  her  mindless  society.” 

A  piercing,  wild,  discordant  scream  at  this 
moment  issued  from  the  chamber  of  the  tomb. 

“  She  has  a  spasm,”  said  the  old  man  ;  but  I 
understood  it  to  be  epilepsy. 

A  carriage  and  servants  were  in  waiting 
without  the  walls  of  the  cemetery,  as  though  in 
readiness  for  some  such  casualty  as  had  now 
happened.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  the 
unhappy  lady  was  borne  to  the  carriage ;  the 
heart-broken  widower  followed,  and  the  cortege 
drove  hurriedly  away. 
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Ms.  John  Brown  was  a  man  of  orderly 
mind  and  systematic  habits.  His  business  went 
on  like  clockwork,  and  he  would  have  it  so. 
If  the  least  irregularity  appeared,  you  may  be 
sure  he  would  see  it  and  know  the  reason. 

“  All  you  have  to  do,”  he  would  sometimes 
say,  “  is  to  vcill  to  have  things  right.  A  reso¬ 
lute  purpose  is  everything.”  This  doctrine  he 
uniformly  preached  to  Mrs.  Brown  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  every  domestic  irregularity  ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  complained  that  she  could  not 
make  cook,  nnrse,  or  chamliennaid  do  as  she 
wished. 

“  Establish  a  certain  rule,  and  see  that  it  is 
obeyed,”  he  would  say  to  her.  “That’s  my 
plan  ;  and  I  have  no  trouble.” 

“Order  among  intelligent  clerks  may  be 
easily  enough  attained,”  said  Mrs.  Brown  to 
her  husband  one  morning,  after  some  remarks 
of  this  kind,  which  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
somebody  being  expected  to  dinner ;  “  but  I’d 
like  to  see  the  order  you  would  maintain  with 
a  person  like  our  Biddy.  Ignorant  Irish  girls 
are  not  so  easy  to  bring  info  order.” 

“  A  good  system  and  a  good  resolution  is  all 
that  is  wanted.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  kind-hearted  man — what 
cannot  always  be  said  of  eery  orderly  people — 
and  was  pained  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words. 

“Oh,  well,  never  mind,  Jane,”  said  he  sooth¬ 
ingly.  “  I  know  you  manage  exccllentlv  on 
the  whole ;  but  won’t  you  to-day  watch  Hiddy 
a  little  closer,  and  see  that  she  has  dinner  at 
the  hour  P  She  is  so  apt  to  be  late.  I  should 
not  like  Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  .\gnew  to  notice 
anything  irregular  in  our  houseludd  economy.” 

“  I  presume  our  household  arrangements  are 
fully  as  good  as  theirs,”  said  Mrs.  Brown  a 
little  sharply ;  for  she  was  more  fretted  in  mind 
than  her  husband  supposed. 

“That  may  be.  But  won’t  yon  see  that 
Biddv  has  dinner  precisely  at  three  P” 

“  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can,  hut  can’t  promise 
anything,”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  mind  her 
husband  had  chafed  so  much  that  she  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  her  annoyance. 

Mr.  Brown  went  away,  grumbling  to  himself ; 
and  Mrs.  Brown  went  into  the  kitchen,  ana  in 
no  very  amiable  tone  of  voice  said  to  Biddy — 

“  We’re  to  have  company  to  dine  with  us  to¬ 
day,  and  Mr.  Brown  exiiecta  dinner  on  the 
table  precisely  at  three.  Now,  pray  don’t  let 
it  be  a  minute  later.” 

Biddy  always  made  it  a  point  to  be  cross 
whenever  there  was  company.  This  announce¬ 
ment  alone,  no  matter  in  how  amiable  a  tone  it 
had  been  made,  would  have  sufficed  to  arouse 
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her  ill-nature ;  but  coining  ua  it  did  in  a  fretful 
voice,  she  was  fiUnl  instantly  with  a  spirit  of 
opposition.  Not  the  sliglitest  reply  did  she 
make — not  the  slightest  sign  that  she  heard 
escaped  her. 

Mrs.  Brown  stood  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said  angrily,  “  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  P” 

“  I’m  not  deaf,  inarm,”  pertly  returned  Biddy, 

“  Then  why  didn’t  you  answer  me  P” 

Biddv  turned  away  with  a  contemptuous  toss 
«f  the  head,  and  resumed  her  work. 

“  Biddy,”  said  Mrs.  Brown — after  pausing  a 
few  moments  to  compose  herself  she  spoke 
calmly — “  we  are  to  have  company  to-day,  and 
I  wish  dinner  on  the  table  precisely  at  three 
o’clock.” 

Then  Mrs.  Brown  left  the  kitchen,  and  went 
up  to  her  sitting-room,  feeling,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  no  little  “  out  of  sorts.” 

About  twelve  o’clock  the  ladies  who  were 
engaged  to  dine  arrived.  Their  husbands  would 
some  at  three,  with  Mr.  Brown.  In  a  short 
time  Mrs.  Brown  excused  herself,  and  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Biddy’s  department.  Tilings 
didn’t  look  very  encouraging.  She  had  lieen 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  preparing  certain 
articles  of  dessert,  but  Mrs.  Brown  saw  at  a 
glance  that  they  were  destined  to  he  spoiled 
unless  she  took  charge  of  them  herself ;  so, 
without  remarking  on  the  subject,  she  went  up 
to  her  room  and  got  an  apron,  put  it  on,  and 
made  the  puddings.  At  two  o’clock  Mrs. 
Brown  visits  the  kitchen  again.  Notliing  was 
as  forward  as  it  should  have  been,  and  rook 
still  indiirnaiit. 

“  You’ll  be  late  after  all,  Biddy,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  “  This  is  a  very  bad  lire.” 

“The  coal  won’t  bum,”  replied  Biddy. 

“  It  always  has  hunied.  Strange  that  it 
does  not  burn  now  !”  And  Mrs.  Brown  began 
to  examine  the  range.  “  No  wonder,”  said 
she,  “  with  this  damper  half  closed.  How  could 
vou  expect  coal  to  burn  without  a  free  draught  P 
There,  you  can  see  the  lire  increasing  already. 
Now  do,  Biddy,  stir  yourself;  it’s  after  two 
o’clock.” 

Biddy  didn’t  deign  an  answer  to  this  appeal ; 
and  Mrs.  Brown,  after  standing  as  an  observer 
of  her  movements  for  a  little  while,  went  up 
stairs  satisfied  that  no  dinner  would  be  ready 
ut  three  o’clock. 

Just  at  a  quarter  before  three  Mr.  Brown 
arrived  with  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Agnew,  whose 
wives  had  already  made  their  appearance. 

“Dinner  almost  ready  P”  said  he  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  whom  he  found  in  the  dining-room, 
soon  after  his  entrance. 

“  I  believe  so,”  replied  Mrs.  Brown. 

“  It’s  ten  minutes  to  three.” 


“  I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

“  But  I  hope,  Jane,  that  dinner  isn’t  going 
to  he  lateP” 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  in  a  nervons  manner. 

“  It  won’t  be  ready  at  three,  that’s  certain. 
Biddy  has  been  in  a  dreadfnl  humonr  all  the 
morning,  and  has  done  nothing  right.” 

“  Oh,  dear  1  This  want  of  puuctnality  dia- 
'  tresses  me !  Why  do  you  keep  such  a  woman 
about  you  P” 

“  Do,  Mr.  Brown,”  said  his  wife  in  an  appeal¬ 
ing  voice,  “  go  into  the  parlour,  and  wait  as 
patiently  as  you  can  until  dinner  is  ready !  I’m 
HO  nervous  now  that  I  can  hardly  hold  a  thing 
in  my  hands.” 

Mr.  Brown  did  as  he  was  desired  to  do  ;  bnt 
his  organ  of  ]mnctuality  was  in  a  state  of  active 
cxciteinent.  'I’en,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  even 
forty  minutes  passed,  and  there  came  no  welcome 
sound  of  the  dinner-liell.  U nahlc  to  curb  his 
impatience 'any  longed  Mr.  Brown  left  the  par¬ 
lour,  and  once  more  sought  his  wife.  She  was 
still  in  the  dining-rixmi,  where  the  table  was 
set,  hut  where  no  other  sign  of  the  hungcr- 
'  quelling  banquet  was  discernible. 

“  In  Heaven’s  name,  iny  dear,”  said  Mr. 

'  Brown,  “  what  has  made  all  this  delay  ?” 

“Go  and  ask  Biddy,”  replied  the  over-tried 
lady;  “and  if  you  get  any  satisfaction  from 
her  on  the  subject,  you  will  he  more  fortunate 
than  1  am.” 

Upon  this  hint,  and  acting  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  Mr.  Brown  hurried  off  towards 
I  the  kitchen.  He  would  regulate  the  matter  in 
quick  order!  He  would  have  dinner  on  the 
table  in  a  twinkling,  or  know  the  reason !  Such 
were  his  thoughts  and  puqioscs.  Mrs.  Brown, 
nutici|iating  trouble,  followed  close  after  her 
husband. 

“  What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this  work  to¬ 
day,  Biddy  P”  said  Mr.  Browu.  “  Why  isn’t 
dinner  ready  P  Are  you  to  he  the  arbiter  of 
affairs  in  my  house  P” 

Now,  Biddy  by  this  lime  was  in  a  defiant 
humour.  The  kitchen  she  felt  to  lie  her  castle, 
luid  was  ever  inclined  to  dispute  with  any  and 
every  one  the  right  of  entrance.  Every  time 
Mrs.  Brown  appeared  during  the  momiiig  the 
cook’s  temper  was  more  and  more  rutfied,  and 
her  spirit  of  opposition  more  and  more  aronsed. 
Since  her  husband’s  arrival  Mrs.  Brown  had 
manifested  herself  to  Biddy  not  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  times,  and  at  each  appearance  made 
some  fretful  and  irritating  remarks  respecting 
dinner.  The  climax  to  all  this  was  the  sudden 
entrance  of  the  incensed  Mr.  Browiv  As  he 
came  in  Biddy  was  in  the  act  of  turning  from 
the  range  with  a  dish  in  her  hands,  on  whioli 
was  a  large  sirloin  of  beef.  The  words  of  Mr. 
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Brown  did  ant  have  the  effect  of  sabduinsc  the 
■pirit  of  Biddy  aa  he  had  anticipated.  For  a 
moment  she  ftlarcd  at  him  with  a  look  of  de¬ 
fiance,  while  her  face  grew  scarlet  with  auger ; 
tlien  tossing  the  dish  and  its  contents  witli  a 
erasli  at  his  feet,  and  plentifully  scattering  the 
vy  over  his  pantaloons  and  the  silk  dress  of 
wife,  who  came  to  his  side  at  the  moment, 
she  exclaimed  fiercely,  “  There’s  your  dinner ! 
and  I  hope  you’re  satisfied !” 

There  was  a  long  pause  of  consternation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  during  which 
Biddy  retired  from  the  kitchen  with  a  dignity 
that  may  be  imagined,  nut  described. 

“Oh,  dear!  What  is  to  be  doneP”  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  with  pale  face  and  panting  bosom. 
“  I  declare  I’m  quite  ill !’’ 

“  Well,  if  that  doesn’t  get  ahead  of  me !” 
Bxelained  Mr.  Brown,  who,  struck  with  the 
ladicrousness  of  the  whole  scene,  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  give  an  angry  vent  to  Ids 
feelings. 

“  Biit  what  are  we  to  do  ?  It’s  nearly  four 
o’clock  now,  and  the  beef  is  lying  upon  the 
kitchen-floor!”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  in  great 
distress. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  fur  an  emergency. 
He  was  not  to  be  pnt  down  teetotally  under 
any  circumstances.  Ue  had  met  and  conquered 
many  difllculties  in  his  time,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  overcome  by  this  one. 

“Do  the  best  we  can,  Jane,”  said  he,  speak¬ 
ing  with  a  sudden  cheerfulness  of  manner. 
“  Go  and  tell  Nancy  to  come  down  and  serve 
up  the  dinner,  while  vou  change  your  dress  as 
quickly  as  possible.  1  will  see  our  friends  in 
the  pariuur,  and  make  an  apologrfur  the  delay. 
Pnt  a  good  face  on  it,  laugh  at  the  juke,  and 
all  will  be  well.” 

Mrs.  Brown,  after  demurring  a  little,  went 
up  and  did  as  her  husband  suggested  ;  while  he, 
becoming  more  and  more  alive  every  moment 
to  the  ludicrousness  of  the  scene  he  had  just 
witnessed,  entered  the  tmrlour,  laughing.  Here, 
to  the  amusement  of  all  parties,  he  related,  in 
his  own  way,  what  had  just  occurred,  exhihiting, 
at  the  same  time,  some  evidences  of  the  recent 
scene  in  his  soiled  garments. 

“  And  now,  ladies,”  said  he,  smiling,  “  if 
you’ll  take  pity  on  my  poor  wife,  who  is 
changing  her  dress,  and  go  dow  n  and  see  tliat 
Nancy,  our  good-humoured  chambermaid,  serves 
up  the  dinner  in  some  kind  of  order,  you  w  ill 
help  to  turn  a  serious  matter  into  a  source  of 
merriment.” 

Up  sprang  the  two  ladies  at  this  hint,  and 
were  on  to  the  kitchen  in  a  moment ;  and  with 
such  right  good  will  did  they  go  to  work  that 


the  dinner-bell  rang  ere  Mrs.  Brown  had  liiiislMd 
her  toilet. 

A  plea.santer  dinner-party  never  assembled 
at  the  table  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  before  aor 
since.  There  was  good  humour  and  free  and 
easy  conversation  in  plenty.  The  cooking- 
stories  that  were  told,  if  written  out,  would  All 
a  volume.  Cooks  were  voted  to  be  the  veriest 
torments  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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We  have  a  nice  old-fashioned  aunt  who  can¬ 
not  understand,  though  she  has  been  a  long 
time  trying  to,  why  young  ladies  are  always 
having  “  music -lessons.”  In  her  day,  two 
quarters,  or  at  most  three,  were  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  fur  that  most  expensive  aecomplishmeut ; 
nod  the  performer  was  then  ready  to  play  quick 
steps,  marches,  reels,  and,  more  latterly,  cotil¬ 
lions,  for  the  country  round.  “  The  Battle  of 
Prague”  was  the  test  of  a  remarkable  execution, 
and  the  “Storm  Rondo”  an  Alp  on  Alps  of 
musical  performance,  which  few  had  the  daring 
to  attempt.  But  there  were  Scotch  ballads, 
and  sweet  Irish,  Scotch,  and  even  Italian  airs, 
that  moved  the  bsteuer  to  sad  or  pleasant 
reve>  ii>s,  played  with  feeling  and  expression  as 
they  often  were,  which  surpassed  the  triumpha 
of  execution,  and  fatigued  neither  the  ear  nor 
the  attention.  But  those  unsophisticated  days 
have  passed.  The  importation  ofToreign  pian¬ 
ists  has  changed  the  current  of  taste;  and, 
especiiUly  since  the  thunders  of  Meyerbeer, 
impostibUUiei  “  are  your  only  hearing.”  Music 
composed  for  the  most  accomplished  masters 
has  been  republished,  tind  is  attempted  on  all 
sides  by  amateurs,  who  give  all  the  noise  and 
the  not^,  it  is  true,  bnt  cannot  hope  to  attain 
the  grace  aud  rase  wbieh,  under  the  hands  of 
the  composers,  brought  pleasure  as  well  aa 
astonisliment.  They  cannot  condescend  to 
play  a  simple  air,  even  were  it  one  of  Rossini’s; 
it  is  so  draped  by  variations,  and  mutiled  by 
“  movements,”  that  the  composer  himself  would 
scarcely  recognise  a  favourite  child  in  the  skip¬ 
ping,  tripping,  waving,  thundering  production 
which  it  has  heeu  educated  to.  “Uh,play  that 
simple  air  again !”  is  a  sung  we  never  can  find 
use  for  in  these  accomplished  days.  It  is  to 
accomplish  idl  these  pnxligies  of  execution  that 
the  music-master  is  so  constantly  “  abroad,” 
and  fashionable  young  ladies  give  so  much  time 
and  exertion  to  practice.  But  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  we  have  ever  seen  of  their  e.fforts  we  quote 
from  the  clever  pen  of  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall,  which, 
like  the  ruby  mouth  of  the  fairy-tale  princess, 
is  ever  dropping  pearls  of  sense  or  sentiment. 
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DR.  JOHNSON’S  MARRUGE.— WHAT  LBITERS  SHOULD  BE. 


The  younp;  lady  lia*  l)een  invited  to  play  by  a  : 
gmtfeman  of  the  old  srhool.  “Slip  obeyed 
with  prompt  politeness.  Hpr  white  hands,  ; 
gemmed  with  jewels,  flew  over  the  keys  like  | 
wing^  seraphs;  they  liewildered  the  rye  by  the  ' 
rapidity  of  their  movements.  The  instrument 
thundered  ;  bnt  the  tliunder  was  so  eontinuous 
that  there  k<u  ho  echo !  ‘  The  contrast  will  | 
rome  by>and-by,’  thought  the  disciple  of  the  old  i 
school ;  ‘  there  must  be  some  shadow  to  throw  , 
up  the  lights.’  Thunder — crash — thunder — 

cruh — drum — rattle — a  confused  though  elo¬ 
quent  running  backwards  and  forwards  of . 
sounds,  the  rings  fhishing  like  lightning  1  An-  ' 
other  crash — louder — a  great  deal  of  crossing 
hands — violent  strides  from  one  end  of  the  in-  - 
strument  to  the  other — prodigious  displays  of  I 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  fair  performer — a 
terrific  shake  !  ‘  What  desperate  exertion  !’ 
thought  the  General ;  ‘  and  all  to  produce  a  ' 
soulless  noise.’  Then  followed  a  fearful  ban¬ 
ditti  of  octaves — another  cra.sh,  louder  and 
more  prolonged  than  the  rest ;  and  she  looked 
np  with  a  triumphant  smile — a  smile  conveying 
the  same  idea  as  the  pause  of  an  opera-dancer 
after  a  most  wonderful  pirouette. 

“‘Do  you  keep  a  tuner  in  the  house,  my 
dear  young  lady  P’  inquired  the  General.  If  a 
look  could  have  annihilated,  he  would  have 
crumbled  into  ashes.  ‘  And  that  is  fashionable 
music,’  he  continued.  ‘  1  have  lived  so  lung 
out  of  England,  only  hearing  the  music  of 
Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  I 
was  not  aware  that  noise  was  substituted  for 
power,  and  that  execution  had  Itanished  expres¬ 
sion.  Dear  me  1  why,  the  piano  is  vilirating  at 
this  moment !  Poor  thing !  How  long  does  a 
piano  last  you  P’  ’’ 

DR.  JOHNSON’S  MARRIAGE. 

Thk  artless  manners  and  rustic  prettiuess  of 
Lucy  Porter  had  won  Johnson’s  youthful  heart 
when  she  was  on  a  visit  at  the  Rev.  John 
Hunter’s,  master  of  the  Free  School,  Lichfield, 
in  Johnson’s  youthful  days.  The  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance,  however,  of  Johnson,  could  not  tempt 
the  lady  to  a  return  of  his  passion ;  and  at 
length  she  returned  to  her  parents  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Business  requiring  Johnson’s  pre¬ 
sence  in  that  neighbourhood  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  calling  upon  liis  former  mistress 
there,  he  found  her  parent  dying.  With  that 
atfectiunate  friendship  which  particular  situa¬ 
tions  always  experienced  from  him,  he  passed 
all  bis  leisure-hours  at  Mr.  Porter's,  attending 
his  sick  bed ;  and  a  few  months  after  his  deatli 
asked  Mrs.  Johnson’s  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  the  widow. 
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Mrs.  Porter  has  been  representerl  as  very  fat, 
with  a  red  face  and  indifferent  features,  and  in 
her  speech  and  manners  affected,  and  bordering 
on  girlish  levity ;  while  Johnson,  on  his  first 
introduction  to  her,  exhibited  an  appearance 
yet  more  singular.  He  was  then  leait  and  lank, 
so  that  his  imumnse  structure  of  bones  was 
hideously  striking  to  the  eye,  while  the  scars 
occasioned  by  the  scrofula  were  deeply '  visible. 
His  hair,  which  was  straight  and  stiff,  he  wore 
separated  Whind  ;and  he  often  had,  seemingly, 
eonvnlsive  starts  and  odd  gesticulations,  which 
tended  to  excite  at  once  suqirisc  and  ridicule. 
Mrs.  Porter,  however,  was  so  much  engaged  by 
his  conversation  that  she  overlooked  alt  these 
external  disadvantages,  and  expressed  to  her 
daughter,  “  This  is  the  most  sensible  man  that 
1  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

Johnson’s  mother,  as  might  natunlly  be  ex¬ 
pected,  expressed  her  surprise  at  a  request  so  im¬ 
prudent  add  extraordtnary,  both  on  account  of 
their  disparity  of  years  and  her  want  of  fortune. 

“No,  Sam,”  said  she,  “my  willing  consent 
you  shall  never  have  to  so  preposterous  a  match. 
You  arc  twenty-five,  and  she  is  turned  of  fifty. 
If  she  bud  any  pnidenee,  this  reciuest  would 
never  have  been  made  to  me.  Where  are  your 
means  of  subsistence  p  Porter  has  died  poor, 
ill  consequence  of  his  wife’s  expensive  liabits. 
You  have  great  talents,  but  as  yet  have  turned 
them  into  no  profitable  channel.” 

WHAT  LETTERS  SHOULD  BE. 

Many  people,  and  well-informed  people  too, 
sit  down  to  write  a  letter  as  if  they  were  about 
to  construct  a  legal  document  or  Government 
despatch.  Precision,  formality,  and  carefully- 
I  worded  and  rounded  periotls  are  considered  all 
I  essential,  even  though  the  epistle  lie  intended 
for  a  familiar  friend.  Others  appear  to  be 
I  writing  for  publication,  or  for  posterity,  instead 
I  of  making  epistoliuy  communicaUon  a  simple 
converse  between  friends.  Away  with  such 
laboured  productions!  .k  letter  on  business 
I  should  be  brief;  to  a  friend,  familiar  and  easy. 

I  We  like  Hannah  More’s  ideas  ujion  the  subject. 

She  used  to  say,  “  If  1  waut  wisdom,  senti- 
:  ment,  or  information,  I  can  find  them  better  in 
books.  What  I  want  in  a  letter  is  the  jiictnre 
of  my  friend’s  mind,  and  the  common-sense  of 
his  life.  I  waut  to  know  what  he  is  saying  and 
doing ;  I  want  him  to  turn  out  the  inside  of  his 
I  heart  to  me,  without  disguise,  without  appearing 
I  better  than  he  is,  without  writing  for  a  character. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  in  writing  to  him.  My 
I  letter  is  therefore  worth  nothing  to  an  indifferent 
person,  but  it  is  of  value  to  tlie  friend  who  cares 
for  me.” 
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THE  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


.^ruit  anir  <|flolDtr  j^arbin. 


GARDENING  FOR  DECEMBER. 

FLOWBRs.^Mouldinrstf  is  more  fatal  to  manv 
plants  than  severe  cold :  on  this  account,  look 
well  to  plants  in  the  pit  or  wind(»w,  and  keep 
them  free  from  dead  leaves.  Water  very  little, 
and  not  at  all  if  it  be  possible  to  do  without  it. 
In  the  middle  of  fine  days  let  the  plants  have  a 
little  air.  Choice  herbaceous  plants  may  still  be 
taken  up. 

Tulips  must  be  protected  firom  frost,  which, 
though  it  will  not  kill,  will  injure  the  bulbs. 

Heartsease  and  pinks  must  be  covered  with 
litter  in  hard  weather,  and  those  in  pits  or 
frames  must  have  very  little  water,  as  much  air 
as  possible,  and  be  protected  from  cold  winds. 

Boses,  if  of  tender  kinds,  must  be  taken  up 
.vnd  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  a  shed  or  outhouse,  or 
be  covered  with  straw  or  litter. 

Fuschias  and  other  plants  half  hardy  should 
iiave  Utter  laid  about  their  roots  and  half  up 
their  stems. 

Fibrous^rooted  perennials  and  biennials  to  be 
4Uvided  and  planted ;  bulbs  may  still  be  planted 
in  mild  weather.  Take  up  pelargoniums,  and 
hang  them  up  by  the  roots  in  a  dry  cellar  or 
spare  room ;  when  planted  in  the  spring,  they 
will  be  found  to  flower  abundantly.  Dead  leaves, 
if  collected  in  heaps,  will  gradually  decay,  and 
thus  supply  leaf-mould,  tUat  most  valuable  com¬ 
post  for  the  gardener,  to  strike  cuttings  in  and 
grow  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  plants.  The 
garden,  if  neglected  during  this  mouth,  presents 
a  most  desolate  appearance  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  obviated  by  the  greatest  neatness  and  order. 

Fbcit  Gabdbf.— 'The  roots  of  tender  fruit- 
trees  should  be  mulched  with  dung,  as,  when 
this  is  neglected  in  severe  weather,  it  will  cause 
the  failure  of  a  crop  the  ensuing  season. 

KitchkbGabden.— Kverythinglikely  tosufier 
from  frost  ought  to  be  well  protected  with  mats 
or  straw.  In  the  last  week,  if  the  weather  prove 
mild  and  dr)',  sow  a  few  radishes  in  a  warm 
border,  as  a  venture  for  an  early  crop  in  the 
spring.  Cover  them  till  the  plants  rise ;  then 
support  the  covering  on  pegs,  taking  it  off  on 
fine  days,  when  not  frosty. 


Gravbl  Walks. — When  a  new  walk  is  made, 
or  an  old  one  reformed,  take  the  necessary  quan¬ 
tity  of  road-scraping,  previously  dried  in  the  air 
and  reduced  as  tine  as  possible ;  mix  with  this 
neap  of  dust  enough  of  coal-tar  from  a  gas-work 
so  tliat  the  whole  shall  be  sufficiently  saturated, 
and  then  add  a  quantity  of  gravel;  with  this  lay 
m  thick  stratum  as  a  foundation,  and  then  cover 
with  a  thin  coating  of  gravel.  In  a  short  time 
the  road  will  be  as  hard  as  a  rock,  not  affected 
by  wet  or  disfigured  ^  worms. 

Weathbk-pboop  CoMrostTioN  roR  Roofs 
or  SuMMiR-HousBS,  &c. — Slake  a  quantity  of 
lime  in  tar«  in  which  dip  sheets  of  the  coarsest 


and  thickest  brown  paper;  lav  them  on  in  the 
manner  of  slating :  they  w'ill  form  a  durable 
covering,  and  wilf  effectually  resist  the  weather 
for  years. 


COSfllKUIVA  CdBX.>:8TEM,  SKT-DLUE  COUMKXJNA. 

Boot  tuberous,  fasciculated,  fusiform;  stem 
erect,  branching ;  leaves  smooth,  ovate,  lanceo¬ 
late,  etriatc,  margins  undulate,  base  concave, 
sheathing  the  stem,  fringed  on  one  side  with  a 
line  of  hairs,  peduncle  pubescent;  flower  ter¬ 
minal;  involuerum  cordate,  acute,  inclosing  two 
or  more  flowers ;  pedicle  smooth,  very  snort ; 
calyx,  three  segments,  alternate  with  the  petals ; 
corolla,  bright  blue ;  petals  three,  equal,  ovate, 
margins  undulate;  nectaries  three,  erect;  sta¬ 
mens  three;  filaments  recurved;  anthers  sagit¬ 
tate  ;  stile  longer  than  stamens ;  stigma  small. 


Though  this  plant  is  frequently  confused 
witli  C.  tuberosa,  it  is  proved  to  ^  decidedly 
distinct. 

This  species,  which  has  a  larger  and  lighter- 
coloured  flower,  longer  and  narrower  leaves,  than 
C.  tuberosa,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  in 
troduced  into  this  country  in  1813. 

It  has  been  generally  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  but  it  will  grow  perfectly  well  in  the 
open  air ;  though,  from  the  fleshy  nature  of 
the  roots,  it  is  necessary  to  take  great  care  in 
winter,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
dahlias. 


MANAGEMENT  OE  HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 
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Pwrafcnttitt  rf  ^irast|oI)t 


SPANISH  FOWLS. 


The  Spaniab  foni  ii  diatiniruislied  by  iU  glotsy 
Mbit  pluinaE^,  iU  largo  single  comb,  tbe  strong 
development  of  its  wattles,  and  by  the  skin 
below  the  ear  being  white.  In  stature  it  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  our  domestic  breed  of  poultry,  if  we 
except  tbe  Cochin  China.  The  cock  is'  a  noble 
and  stately  bird  ;  tlie  hen  is  also  very  hardy  I 
and  a  free  layer ;  her  eggs  are  of  good  flavour.  I 
The  flesh  of  the  bird  is  Iwth  white  and  tender,  j 
In  winter  you  must  not  expect  your  fowls  to  I 
lay  without  warmth  and  shelter,  and  good  and  : 
nourishing  food,  which  may  consist  of  [mtatoes  ' 


I  steamed  and  mashed  with  oatmeal,  and  gircii 
I  warm,  or  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  oats, 

I  and  oatmeal,  made  into  oatcakes. 

Several  of  our  lady  correspondents  have  in- 
'  quired  as  to  the  time  required  for  fattening  and 
I  the  best  mode  of  killing  poultry.  For  tolerably- 
I  grown  fowls,  we  think  three  weeks’  confinement 
I  and  feeding  will  sufllce ;  and  fur  the  best  and 
I  most  merciful  plan  of  destroying  poultry,  we  re- 
I  commend  them  to  strike  the  bird  a  smart  blow 
at  the  hack  of  the  neck  with  a  piece  of  w  ood , 
when  death  will  follow  immediately. 


XUM 
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PEIZB  COMPOSITION. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.-No.  X. 


BiTiJcs  TO  DK  onsrnvKD  itr  Tifons  who  courRTn  for 

TUB  PRIZE  AW'ARI>FI>  FOR  TUB  BFRT  COMPtkHlTION. 

1.  Thut  loilioH  only  bo  cloomod  oliciblo  to  oompoto. 

It.  ThRt  R  prizo,  witJl  h  •'  oottiHoBb'  of  luorit,**  bo 
Rwrartlod  to  tbo  Ktithor  of  tbo  iMwt  (-tmi)M>ftitioii,  luid  Umt 
*•  certifloRti  B  t»f  Hioril"  Ik*  jiivoii  to  writ4*r»  wliom*  pjvtH*n 
ORtitit*  ttii-ni  to  thiH  tliotinotioli.  Any  Indy  to  wliom  tfiroo 
•noli  ocrtittoRtoB  mRV  ho  nwHiilod  diirintt  tbo  iiroRlt'M  of 
the  volume,  to  tie  I'lititlod  to  h  prize  in  Rddilion. 

8.  All  mHiiiiBoriptR  to  bo  writto*!!  legibly  on  one  Hide 
•only  of  the  PRINT. 

4.  The  real  liRine  Rtid  mldroBn  of  the  wriUT  to  Roooni- 
ptuiy  eai'h  MS.,  whioh  will  Ik*  hold  iu  utrict  eoutidonce. 
^oidd  zuoh  R  wish  Ik*  oxpreBRvd. 

8.  No  MSS.  to  lie  retnniod. 

tl.  The  l.itli  of  eweh  month  to  lie  conBlden-'t  the 
iRtezt  (Ihv  for  ri*eeiviuR  MSS.,  wrhieh  miut  be  BddroHKod 
to  the  l!ditor,  marked  on  the  ouuido,  '*  ITiie  ComiHiai* 
tion." 

7.  No  iRdy  will  tie  ent'Ued  to  mere  Uirb  one  prize 
during  the  progrotB  of  the  rolmue. 


Procrastinnlion,  condemned  by  all,  ia,  we  fear, 
•till  practized  by  too  many,  u  witneaaod  in  the 
cane  of  our  Prize  Eetay  for  tliit  month,  many  of 
e.  hich  arrived  too  late  for  revition# 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  Susannb  ;  and  **  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit”  to  M.  £.  (lluxton)  and  Pau- 
LINK  (Oxford-terrace). 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Pbocrastination  lias  been  well  deaeribed 
as  the  “thief  of  time.”  In  the  most  trivial 
affairs  of  life,  to  defer  until  to-morrow  what 
ought  to  lie  jierformeil  to-day  is  frequently  the 
precursor  of  the  greatest  misfortunes.  When 
a  person,  from  some  cause  excejiling  sheer  ne¬ 
cessity,  neglects  to  [lerform  what  in  his  con¬ 
science  he  knows  to  lie  desirable,  he  may  never 
lie  able  to  repair  the  numberless  injuries  his 
want  of  attention,  diligence,  and  assidnity  may 
occasion ;  fur  one  netdeetful  omissiun  of  one 
duty  to  our  employers  or  to  ourselves,  one 
yielding  to  lassitude,  idleDe«,or  a  love  of  ease, 
may  he  the  groundwork  of  ruin  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  those  who  confide  iu  us — be  tlie  fore¬ 
runner  of  endless  misery,  penury,  and  wretch¬ 
edness  to  ourselves  and  to  onr  best  friends.  To 
avoid  this  almost  universal  fault,  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  must  cultivate  faculties  which  may  have 
lain  dormant  until  trying  circumstances  have 
brought  them  into  action,  namely,  firmness, 
energj’,  and  resolution.  Physiology  is  the 
science  of  life,  anatomy  the  science  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  former  without  the  latter  is  dead; 
so  are  these  excellent  attributes  of  humanity  if 
entiutiasm  be  not  a  constitnent  part  of  the 
same  nature.  To  be  a  mere  mill-horse,  to  be 
satisfied  with  lieing  fur  ever  a  dull,  plodding 
drudge,  never  to  feel  the  warmth  of  honourable 
ambition,  which  is  always  fired  by  enthusiasm, 


is  indeed  a  misfortune.  How  frequently  do  we 
hear  nersons  say,  “  We  can  do  this  to-morrow ; 
it  will  do  as  well,”  when  they  know  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  immediately.  Again,  how 
often  are  jiersuns  lieguiled  by  their  idleness  to 
defer  jierforniing  the  most  important  things, 
heeausc  they  conceive  that  no  one  will  discover 
their  wilful  procrastination ;  and  should  their 
neglect  cause  misfortune  or  ruin,  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  consummate  their  guHt  by  adding  false¬ 
hood  to  injury.  Human  cxiiericnce  teaches  us 
that  there  are,  romparatively  sjieaking,  but  few 
coDscientioui  and  trustworthy  individuals  who 
will,  at  the  risk  of  their  personal  convenience, 
perfonn  those  duties  which  may  lie  considered 
aa  amtertaining  to  utlier  individuals;  they 
shrink  from  exertion,  hecause  a  Imd  example 
has  been  exhibited — here  it  another  fruitful 
cause  of  confusion,  loss  of  time  and  money. 

I  Integrity  does  not  consist  in  merely  observing 
i  strict  justice  and  honesty  between  our  fellow- 
;  men  in  money-transaetions — these  feelings  are 
indigenous  to  all  well-regulated  minds  ;  there 
'  is  something  else  neeessary  to  constitute  what 
'  is  really  an  estimable  character — a  desire  of 
;  effecting  Itenefioial  resnlts,  independent  of  lucre, 

I  and  a  determination  to  exercise  all  our  ener¬ 
gies,  mentally  and  physically,  either  as  an  em¬ 
ployer  or  at  an  employ^,  fur  the  welfare  of 
I  our  immediate  connexions  and  for  the  good 
'  of  mankind.  What  can  be  said  more  elo- 
!  tmently  of  the  evils  of  procrastination  than 
i  the  mornl  the  following  anecdote  presents? 

I  A  country  gentleman  was  honoured  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  native  townspeople :  and  the 
i  farmer!,  graziers,  and  peasantry  vied  with  each 
other  in  tlie  respect  all  should  pay  him.  The 
,  hard  earnings  of  these  confiding  people  were 

I  placed  in  Mr.  N - ’s  hands — he  became  the 

'  banker  of  the  peasantry  for  thirty  miles  around 
I  it.  He  Imcame  chief  mi^ia^e — dictated  the 
I  members  fur  the  borough ;  in  fine,  he  was  re- 
I  speetable  and  reapeeted.  The  rage  fur  specula- 
I  tion  seized  him,  and  he  was  unsuccessful.  He 
I  trembled,  and  drftrred  inspecting  his  accounts. 
I  At  length,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  save  his  honour  and  credit — he  had 
j  exhansted  the  hanl  earnings  of  the  neighbours 
I  who  had  trusted  him.  He  had  no  confidant — 
i  not  even  his  eldest  son,  nor  bis  amiable  and 
I  excellent  partner,  would  he  consult.  A  thousand 
times  he  resolved  to  lay  his  distracted  affairs 
I  before  his  family,  but  as  often  procrattimUtd. 
Desperate  in  feeling,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 

wealth}  brother  of  the  town  of  D - for  the 

sum  required,  and  despatched  his  son  James, 
without  naming  the  importance  of  the  mission 
or  the  contents  of  the  letter:  he  detired  to  do 
so,  bnt  dffemd.  His  son  mounted  his  hone. 


MARRIAGES  FROM  THE  STAGE. 
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and  pnssrd  leisurely  thruugli  tlie  most  interest¬ 
ing  scenery  of  Britain — over  those  white  cliffs 
celebrated  by  our  immortal  Shaksneare.  He 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  wild  «-aste  of  waters  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gaul  with  that  pride  which 
ever  swells  the  heart  of  a  Briton,  when  standing 
on  his  own  white  cliffs,  renowned  in  history  and 
legendary  lore.  He  descended  the  steep  declivity, 

and  entered  the  town  of  D - ,  placed  his 

horse  in  the  hands  of  his  groom,  and  rejiaired 
to  the  pier  of  that  interesting  town  with  the 
same  enthusisistic  feelings  with  which  he  had 
l)ecn  entranced  on  “Albion’s  Cliffs.”  He 
reached  the  pier,  and  sat  there  for  hours  musing 
with  that  enjoyment  which  only  an  uncontaiui- 
uated  mind  can  feel  on  contemplating  earth,  air, 
and  the  unbounded  and  unfathonialile  deep. 
Presently  a  gallant  bar((ue  left  the  harbourage. 
A  gentleman  of  imiM)sing  appearance  stood 
upon  her  deck,  who  raised  his  hat  and  bowed 
with  au  airof  affection — it  was  his  uncle,  lamud 
for  the  shores  of  France.  The  salutation  was 
cordially  and  affectionately  returned,  and  the 
vessel  bounded  gallantly  and  rapidly  on  her 
course.  He  l»ft  the  letter  on  his  uncle’s  desk  ; 
and,  after  another  day’s  pleasure,  departed  for 
his  home.  Un  his  arrival,  a  sad  scene  awaited 
him,  when,  too  late,  he  was  stunned  by  the  re- 
vealment  of  his  father’s  circumstances.  The 
importance  of  his  mission  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time.  He  told  his  simple  tale. 
His  father  shuddered — turned  deadly  pale — 
rushed  from  his  counting-house.  A  report  of  a 
pistol  in  his  liedchamber  left  no  one  in  doubt  of 
the  horrid  event.  Another  victim  was  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  procraaliaatioH.  Had  he  not 
deferred  his  confidence  to  his  family,  he  might 
now  have  been  a  respected  member  of  society. 
The  mother  and  sun  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
leaving  only  uue  of  that  ruined  family  to  deplore 
the  evils  of  procrastination. 

SUSANJVE. 


MARRIAGES  FROM  THE  STAGE. 

Lucretia  Bradsh.aw. — The  first  person 
upon  record  among  the  gentry  who  took  a  wife 
from  the  stage,  of  auy  notoriety,  was  Martin 
Folkcs,  the  antiquary,  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
who,  about  the  year  1713,  married  Eucretia 
Bradshaw,  a  performer  of  the  sprightly  heroines 
of  Farquhar  and  Vanbmgh.  The  author  of  the 
“History  of  the  English  Stage”  calls  her  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  promising  actresses  of 
her  time  ■,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Folkes  made  her  his 
wife  in  consequence  of  her  exemplary  and  pru¬ 
dent  conduct.  Her  performance  of  Ckrrinna  in 
the  “Confederacy,”  and  Angelica  in  the  “Con- 


'  stant  Couple,”  jirobably  disposed  the  spirited  vir¬ 
tuoso  to  inquire  whether  she  could  be  as  prudent 
'  as  she  was  agreeable.  Mr.  Nicholls  somewhat 
hastily  infers  that  she  must  have  been  a  hand¬ 
some  woman,  as  she  was  greatly  ailmired.  From 
what  cause  we  cannot  say ;  but  that  the  i)oor 
lady  ultimately  lost  her  reason  is  well-known. 
Be  have  no  account  of  her  original  con- 
!  nexiuns. 

j  Anastasia  Robinson. — The  person  who 
I  next  followed  the  gallant  example  of  Mr.  Folkes 
‘  was  the  famous  liord  I’eterborough,  the  hero  of 
I  the  war  of  succession  in  Spain,  and  the  friend 
I  of  I’ope  and  Swift.  The  date  of  the  marriage 
I  is  not  known,  ns  it  was  along  time  kept  aseerrt; 

hut  in  the  year  before  he  died  (1735)  he  made 
I  her  the  amende  hmiorable,  by  publicly  .acknow¬ 
ledging  as  his  countess  the  celebrated  Anastasia 
!  Robinson,  the  singer.  She  had  appeared  on  the 
stage,  but  was  chiefly  known  in  the  concert-room. 

Eli/abeFii  LlNLEi’l-T-Of  all  the  professional 
unions  that  seemed  in  the  first  instance  to 
promise  felicity  and  domestic  happiness,  was 
that  of  Elizabeth  Linley  with  the  subse<{uently 
famous  Sheridan,  but  whieli  turned  out  anything 
hut  satisfactory  either  to  herself  or  her  friends. 
Miss  Linley, daughterof  Mr.  Linley  the  composer, 
was  considered  at  the  time  one  of  the  greatest 
Ireauties  of  the  d.ay,  highly  accomplished,  and  a 
first-rate  singer.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  a 
gentleman,  a  wit,  a  man  of  courage,  and  with, 
apparently,  a  bright  and  prosperous  life  before 
him.  He  had  fought  for  her  with  a  rival  under 
circumstances  of  romantic  valour ;  and  no  one 
appeared  so  fit  to  carry  off  the  warbling  lauiuty 
as  he  w'ho  could  alike  pMtect  her  with  his  sword 
and  write  poetical  songs.  But  Sheridan,  with 
all  his  talents,  was  not  provident,  nor  was  his 
;  general  conduct  such  as  to  save  his  wife  from 
,  ordinary  disquietude ;  nor  had  he  the  quality  or 
!  steadiness  of  heart  to  make  her  happy ;  and 
I  Miss  Linley,  who  during  her  theatrical  career 
'  had  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  beauty,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  flattery  and  admiration,  had  in  con- 
I  s^uenee  ac(|uired  a  double  portion  of  sensi- 
j  bihty,  now  found  herself  degraded  and  neglected. 

If  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  author  of  “  The 
1  Rivals”  and  the  “School  for  Scandal "  possessed 
I  the  sentiment  of  love  in  anything  like  propor- 
I  tion  to  the  animal  passion  of  it. 

Elizabeth  Farren. — A  lady  now  made  her 
ap])earanee  on  the  stage,  and  in  comedy  was 
'  considered  an  extraordinary  actreas ;  and  who, 
by  a  singular  fitness  for  personating  the  cha- 
^  racter  of  a  lady,  was  justly  awarded  the  rank  of 
‘  one  by  common  consent;  and  who,  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  into  high  life,  seems  to  have  token  off  the 
r  worst  part  of  the  opprobrium  from  all  similar 
'  unions  in  future.  We  need  not  odd  that  we 
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allude  to  Elizabeth  Farren,  who,  in  the  year 
1797,  upon  the  death  of  his  first  countess,  was 
married  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  ^rand- 
father  to  the  present  Earl.  His  lordship  was 
neither  young  nor  handsome.  The  lady,  with 
prudence,  quietly  transferred  her  elegant  manners 
from  the  stage  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
public  heard  no  more  of  her. 

Louisa  Bkuntox. — The  next  on  our  record 
is  Louisa  Bruuton.  This  lady,  like  the  preceding 
one,  was  exalted,  by  being  M  to  the  altar  by 
the  then  Earl  of  Craven,  which  event  happened 
in  the  year  1807.  We  have  heard  that  this 
marriage  was  a  very  happy  one.  The  Earl  had 
an  elegant  yacht,  and  the  early  part  of  their  life 
was  almost  entirely  spent  upon  the  “rolling  sea.’’ 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  present  earl.  We 
recollect  her  being  what  is  called  a  fine  woman, 
and  one  that  possessed  lady-like  manners,  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  fashionable  indifference.  She 
would,  for  instance,  twist  about  a  leaf,  or  nibble 
a.  bit  of  thread  between  her  lips,  while  s|)eakiug, 
by  way  of  showing  an  easy  and  natural  style, 
amounting  to  notichaltmce.  She  was  sister  to 
au  actor  of  that  name,  and  aunt  to  Mrs.  Yates, 
the  admirable  performer  of  Victoriiie. 

Miss  Searle. — In  the  same  or  following  . 
year  Miss  Searle  became  the  wife  of  Robert 
Heatheote,  Esq.,  brother  of  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
vanished  like  her  predecessors  from  the  public 
gaze.  She  was  a  dancer  of  groat  elegance,  with  ’ 
a  self-command  and  lady-like  |iossessioa  which  ; 
she  continued  to  preserve  without  injuring  a  ; 
certain  air  of  enjoyment  fitting  for  the  dance. 
If  we  rememlx’r  correctly,  this  lady  was  the  ' 
original  columbine  in  “  Mother  Goose.” 

MaryCathekine  Bolton.—"  The  Beggar’s 
Opera”  now  put  another  coronet  on  the  brow 
of  another  I’oUy.  At  least,  this  character,  we 
believe,  was  the  one  which  chiefly  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  gentle  attractions  of  Mary  Catherine 
Bolton,  called  fiuniliarly  Fanny  Bohoii,  who  in 
1813  laaaime  the  wife  of  Lord  Tliurlow,  the 
nephew  of  the  first  Lord  Tliurlow,  the  judge, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  love-poet,  although  he 
occasionally  mixed  no  with  his  poetry  some 
strange  and  fantastical  ideas.  Mr.  Ilazlitt  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  his  writings  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Charles  Lamb,  w  ho  put  him 
among  the  living  poets,  whose  specimens  he 
collecSed  in  his  “  New  Elegant  Extracts.”  There 
are  passages  in  them  of  the  right  sort,  remote 
in  tlie  fauey,  yet  close  to  feeling,  and  worthy  to 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  genius.  VVe 
fear  he  made  too  poetical  a  cousort,  richer  in 
intellect  than  money ;  but  if  he  hud  a  poet’s 
kiudness,  and  her  ladyship  heart  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  him,  she  might,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  have  beeu  happy.  Me  know  nothing 


further  of  his  lordship  or  his  marriage,  except 
that  the  present  lord  is  the  result. 

Miss  Beaumoxt. —  In  or  ahout  the  year 
1817,  Miss  Beaumont  was  led  to  the  altar  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Owen,  an  East 
India  Director,  and  said  to  be  as  rich  as 
Crowns ;  which  we  think  must  have  been  the 
case,  or  she  never  would  have  consented  to 
marry  him — a  more  unsightly  person  than  the 
character  could  nut  be  well  imagined.  The 
consMiuenec  was  not  a  happy  union ;  he  became 
outrageously  jealous,  confining  her  to  her  room. 
On  one  occasion  he  found  her  bathed  iu  tears, 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  his  wife  said,  by  way  of 
excuse,  that  ner  mother  was  very  ill.  “Ah!” 
replied  the  fond  husband,  “  1  am  sorry  fur  her. 
But  come,  dry  up  your  tears,  you  must  not  spoil 
those  pretty  eyes — you  could  do  no  more  u  it 
were  your  hubby.”  We  should  infer  from  the 
above  sjiecimcn  of  conjugal  felicity  that  it  was 
not  very  likely  to  terminate  in  harmony.  We 
understand  that  some  years  since  the  lady  was 
left  a  widow. 

Miss  O’Neill. — In  speaking  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  this  talented  lady,  we  have  every  reason 
to  lielieve  that  it  has  proved  a  very  happy  one. 
Talent  and  beauty  uuited,  as  they  were  in  Miss 
O’Neill,  created  a  host  of  admirers,  and  many  a 
titled  green-room  lounger  would  occasionMIy 
look  uuutterable  things;  but  a  stem  look  from 
the  fair  actress  never  failed  )iutting  them  in  the 
shade.  An  Irish  nobleman  nt  one  time  made 
her  au  offer  of  his  hand,  but  the  alliance  was 
jHilitely  rejected.  She  was  afterwards  married 
to  Mr.  Beecher,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
pro]H‘rty  and  possessions  at  Marlow,  which  place 
lie  represent^  in  I'arliament.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  1819,  when  the  stage  lost  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments. 

Miss  Maria  Anx  Tree. — Maria  Tree, 
whom  the  breath  of  slander  never  dare  approach, 
quitted  the  stiq^e  in  1824'-5.  There  was  said 
to  be  au  objection  to  the  marriage,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  part  of  the  lady  mother  of 
the  gentleman ;  but  we  heanl  at  the  time  she 
soon  became  reconciled,  and  the  ncwly-inade 
bride  afterwards  bemme  as  great  a  favourite  in 
the  private  circles  as  she  originally  was  in  public. 
Mr.  Bradshaw  was  a  geiitleinau  possessed  of 
large  property,  as  well  as  attainments  of  the 
highest  order,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Tree  in 
1825.  We  understand  the  union  in  question 
has  been  everything  that  could  he  desired,  and 
that  the  lady  has  been  an  ornament  to  the 
society  to  which  she  was  removed.  She  has 
recently,  we  hear,  lieen  left  a  widow. 

The  Duchess  or  St.  Aliiaxs. — Tlid  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mrs.  Coiitts  with  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans  was  rather,  ou  his  part,  a  matter  of 
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money ;  wliiLit  tlie  immense  riches  which  Mr.  | 
Coutts  left  to  the  full  (lOiteKtiun  of  his  widow  I 
CHUsed  her  ambition  to  soar  to  irooronet.  The  I 
sin)tuh)r  fortune  of  this  lady  was  very  remark-  | 
able  ;  everything  seeiiierl  to  )ir08|)er  with  her. 
That  the  union  with  the  Duke  was  in  every 
respect  coinfortahle,  we  never  heard  denied  ■,  luid 
though  the  lady,  at  the  time  she  became  a 
duchess,  was  what  might  be  termed  paui,  yet 
she  possessed  a  line  and  commanding  irerson, 
and  was  exceedingly  good-natured  and  affable. 
As  a  proof  of  the  perfect  harmony  that  existed 
between  them,  it  was  said  there  never  w  as  heard 
a  discordant  word. 

Maui.v  Footi. — In  referring  to  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Foote  with  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  we 
must  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  IVe  are  aware 
that  the  ladies  in  this  parterre  are  all  supposed 
to  be  immaculate  ;  not  so,  in  the  early  part  of 
her  career,  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 
From  the.  time  she  became  tlie  Countess  of 
Harrington,  however,  her  character  has  been 
blameless.  Tlie  Earl,  who  died  a'  few  years 
liack,  was  passionately  fund  of  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children.  Tlie  Countess,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  supports  with  becoming  dignity 
the  lofty  situation  which  she  was,  after  all  her 
trials,  destined  to  fulfill. 

Mrs.  Nesbitt. — This  charming  actress,  the 
widow  of  Captun  Nesbitt,  is  again  a  w  idow, 
with  the  title  of  Lady  Buuthby,  having  been 
united  to  Sir  Frederick  Boothhy,  Bart.  Being 
so  much  older  than  the  lady,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  extreme  happiness  followed  their 
union.  The  marriage,  however,  was  of  short  . 
duration,  as  he  died  the  year  following,  leaving  j 
her  nothing  but  the  title  to  compensate  for  his  \ 
loss.  < 

IVc  shall  now  conclude  with  some  general  i 
remarks  on  the  spirit  of  the  custom  of  marrying 
from  the  stage,  and  the  light  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  regarded.  And  this  simply  concentrates  | 
itself,  we  conceive,  into  one  (mint,  which  is, 
that  the  theatrical  world  no  more  renders  a 
person  unworthy  of  the  highest  nnd  happiest 
fortune,  if  the  individual  has  been  unspoilt  by 
it,  than  the  world  of  fashion  dues. 

Luci;etia  Bradshaw  was  of  exemplary  charac¬ 
ter  ;  Ladv  Peterborough  was  unexceptionable ; 
so  was  Itfiss  Linlev,  though  nufurtuuate  in  her 
choice;  so  was  Miss  Farren,  Miss  Brunton, 
Miss  Searle,  Miss  Bolton,  Miss  O’Neill,  Miss 
Tree,  and  lastly  the  celebrated  Miss  Stephens, 
who  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  who 
is  now  the  Countess  Dowager.  During  the 
time  of  her  theatrical  career,  the  character  of 
this  talented  syren  remain^  ns  free  from 
calumny  as  unsunned  snow. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  stage  pos¬ 


sesses  many  brilliant  allurements,  from  the 
number  of  excellent  marriages  which  we  have 
eiiumemted ;  and  why  should  it  not  lie  so  P 
Where  lieauty,  talent,  and  virtne  are  eombined 
and  set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  it  re<inires  a 
strong  determination  and  power  over  the  incli¬ 
nations  to  defy  their  fascinatioiis.  The  heart 
of  many  a  stone  has  been  softened,  aye,  and 
canght  in  the  snare,  when  they  least  eiyiected 
it ;  and,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify  P  Happi¬ 
ness  is  what  we  are  all  in  acareh  of,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  centred  in  a  wife,  if  she  is  virtuous  and 
good,  it  matters  very  little  from  whence  she  is, 
whether  the  stage,  the  palace,  or  the  cottage. 


.\ll  the  interests  of  life  consist  in  hope  and 
<  fear ;  and  so  lung  as  there  is  nothing  to  ho|>e, 
i  and  nothing  to  fear,  there  is  nothing  to  core 
alinnt.  In  tragedy  or  comedv  tliere  is  no  interest 
heyond  the  (loint  of  hopes  I'uIHlled  and  fears  all 
realised.  •  * 

I  .Vnkcuote  op  a  Scotch  Gihl.— One  day,in 
I  one  of  the  crowded  streets,  I  met  a  |>uur  young 
j  girl,  who  seemed  utterly  bewildered  ;  she  stopped 
me  to  ask  if  1  would  tell  her  the  name  of  the 
'  street  she  was  in.  Her  accent  was  broad  Scotch, 

;  and  her  look  and  air  of  perfect  simplicity  was,  1 
j  perceived,  not  assumed  but  genuine.  1  gave  her 
'  the  information  she  wanted, and  asked  her  where 
she  lived,  and  if  she  was  in  search  of  any  friend's 
I  house.  She  said  she  did  not  live  anywhere  in 
'  lamdon ;  she  was  but  just  arrived  from  Scotland, 
and  knew  nobody  who  had  any  house  or  lodging 
of  tlieir  own  in  town,  but  she  was  looking  for  a 
friend  of  the  name  of  Peggy :  and  Peggy  was  a 
Scutch  girl,  who  was  born  within  a  mile  of  the 
place  where  she  lived  in  Scotland.  Peggy  w  as  in 
service  in  London,  and  had  written  her  direction 
to  some  house  in  this  street ;  but  the  numlier  of 
the  house,  and  the  names  of  the  master  or  mis¬ 
tress,  had  been  forgotten.  The  poor  girl  was  de¬ 
termined,  she  said,  to  try  every  house,  fur  she  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Scotland  to  see  Peggy,  and 
she  hwl  no  other  dependence.  It  seemed  a  hope¬ 
less  case.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  her  sim- 

{ilicity  and  forlorn  condition,  that  1  could  not 
eavc  her  in  this  perplexity,  an  utter  stranger  as 
she  evidently  was  to  the  dangers  of  Ixmdon.  *  I 
went  with  her,  though  I  own  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  her  succeeding  in  the  object  of 
her  search,  knocked  at  every  door,  and  made 
inquiries  at  every  house.  hen  we  came  near 
the  end  of  the  street,  she  was  in  despair,  and 
cried  bitterly ;  but  as  one  of  the  last  doors 
opened,  and  as  a  footman  was  surlily  beginning 
to  answer  my  i|uestions,  she  darted  past  him, 
exclaiming,  “There’s  Peggy!"  She  new  along 
;  the  passage  to  a  servant  girl  whose  head  had 
:  just  appeared  as  she  was  coming  up  stairs.  I 
\  never  heard  or  saw  stronger  expressions  of  joy  or 
.  affection  than  at  this  meeting,  and  I  scarcely 
ever,  for  any  service  I  have  been  able  in  the 
course  of  my  life  to  do  fur  my  fellow-creatures, 
received  such  grateful  thanks  as  I  did  from  this 
po.vr  Scotch  lassie  and  her  Peggy  for  the  little 
'  assistance  1  afforded  her,— Jfetaotrs  qf  S,  L. 
‘  EdgewmiX, 
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Cbings  toorib  Jdnobing. 


IfOTir.— To  keep  the  moth  from  flaunel  and  ; 
other  •tnffi,  take  one  drachm  of  oil  of  cloTes, 
and  half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  caraway,  to  which 
add  a  gill  of  the  heat  gin  or  whiakej,  and  also  a 
piece  of  camphor  the  tire  of  a  illhert;  let  the 
whole  remain  together  for  twenty>four  hours. 
With  this  sprinkle  the  goods,  fold  them  up  im-  I 
mediately,  and  put  away. 

Tbb  liiTB  OF  Vipers.— It  ought  to  be  gene-  | 
rally  known  tiiat  the  bite  of  a  riper,  when  left  to 
take  its  course,  is  death;  hnt  by  the  speedy  j 
application  of  a  little  olite^oU,  the  bite  of  a  riper 
is  rendered  as  hHrmless  as  the  sting  fVoni  a  wasp.  I 
To  Clear  Drcarters. — Roll  up  in  small 
pieces  some  whited-hrown  or  blotting  paper ;  ! 
then  wet  and  soap  the  same ;  put  them  into  tbo  i 
ressel  with  a  little  lukewarm  water;  shake  them  , 
well  for  a  few  minntes ;  then  rinse  the  glass  with 
clean  water,  and  it  will  be  as  bright  and  clear  as 
when  new  from  the  shops. 

To  Destiioy  SjfAiL.s  AXD  StCGS.— A  few  tur¬ 
nips  sliced  and  laid  on  the  borders  of  the  garden 
they  infest  will  attract  them  in  the  ercntng. 

OKRMAR  M0I>B  of  COORIXG  nRAKS.— Take 
a  large  bunch  of  onions,  peel  and  slice  them; 
a  great  quantity  of  parsley  washed  and  cut 
small ;  throw  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
pound  of  butter;  season  them  well  with  ;>pppcr  ‘ 
and  salt;  put  in  two  quarts  of  beans;  cover 
them  close,  ard  let  tliem  do  till  the  beans  arc 
tnxiwn,  shaking  the  pan  often.  ] 

To  Clear  Kid  Owvrs, — By  cleaning  kid  | 
floves  with  spirits  of  hartshorn  instead  of  tur-  ! 

Kntine,  the  unpleasant  smell  is  avoided.  Unless,  | 
werer,  they  are  stretched  on  a  glove-tree,  they  i 
will  not  look  well ;  and  the  expense  of  this  article  | 
would  render  it  much  cheaper  to  have  the  gloves  I 
cleaned  at  a  scourer’s. 

To  Mare  Bottled  Soda-water.  — Take 
proper  bottles  and  fill  them  with  clear  water,  Ht 
corks  to  them,  and  set  them  down  ;  then  take 
one  at  a  linn,  add  bicarbonate  of  soda,  half  a 
drachm ;  sulphuric  arid,  ten  or  twelve  drops. 
Cork  immediately,  and  wire  as  usual.  Tor  th(»»e 
persons  who  are  in  the  hnliit  of  taking  soda-water 
daily,  or,  at  any  rate,  frec^uently,  the  bottled 
soda-water  of  the  shops,  which  contains  little  or 
no  soda,  being  water  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  arid,  is  not  only  harmless  but  cxhilira- 
ting  and  wholesome.  On  the  contrary,  anyone 
taking  soda-water  daily  for  twelvemonths,  com¬ 
pounded  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  an  acid  (as  in 
the  above  receipt),  would  so  weaken  their  animal 
powers  as  to  require  twelve  months*  dosing  with 
tonic  medicines  to  restore  them. 

Lemonade.— Rub  off  the  yellow  rinds  of  two 
lemons  on  a  piece  of  sugar :  fcra;)e  this  off  and 
nut  into  a  jug  with  the  juice  of  three  large  or 
four  small  lemons;  add  a  qnartof  water'and  half 
a  pound  of  lo.af  sugar  broken  sm^ill,  including  the 
sugar  that  has  imbibed  the  oil  from  the  lemons. 
'When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain  through  a 
fine  sieve,  or  piece  of  muslin,  for  use.  The 
lemonade  will  be  raucii  improved  by  the  white  of 
an  egg  beaten  up  in  It. 


Coolicnj,  ^ukling,  anb  ^rcstrbing. 

To  Boil  a  Calf's  Head. — Soak  it  for  two 
hours,  wash  it  ver\’  clean,  and  boil  it  in  a  cloth 
to  preserve  the  colour.  Boi'  the  brains  with  a 
very  little  parsley,  chop  them  small,  and  warn 
them  in  a  saucepan  with  some  butter,  ^alt,  and 
peptwr.  Boil  and  peel  the  longue,  lay  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  dish,  with  the  brains  round  it^ 
and  serve  with  the  head,  accompanied  with 
bacon. 


To  Carve  a  Calf*s  Head.— Cut  thin  slices 
from  1  to  2,  and  let  the  knife  penetrate  to  the 
bone.  At  the  thick  part  of  the  neck  end,  3,  the 
throat  sweetbread  is  situated.  Carve  slices  from 
3  to  4,  and  help  with  the  other  part.  BhonUl  the 
eye  be  askod  for,  it  must  be  extracted  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  a  portion  given.  The 
palate,  esteemed  a  delicacy,  is  situated  under 
the  head;  and  some  Hne  lean  will  be  found  by 
removing  the  jaw-bone ;  portions  of  each  of  these 
should  be  helped  roiuid. 

I  A  GOOD  Family  Soup.- Wash  tlie  roots  of  a 
'  tongue  in  cold  water  and  salt,  and  put  them  into 
a  saucepan  with  a  scrag  of  mutton  or  oUier  old 
;  pieces  of  meat,  some  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 

:  («arsnips,  and  a  root  of  celerv.  Add  water  in 
proportion  to  your  meat,  and  let  it  stew  very 
slowly  for  some  hours,  till  the  gravy  is  drtMm 
,  from  the  meat.  Strain  off  the  soup,  and  let  it 
'  stand  till  cohl.  The  kernels  and  soft  parts  of 
the  tongue  and  carrots  must  be  saved.  When 
I  tlie  soup  is  to  be  used,  clear  off  the  fat,  put  in 
the  kernels  and  soft  parts  of  the  tongue,  slice  in 
I  the  carrots,  and  add  some  fresh  turnips  and 
onions;  cut  small  a  few  spoonfuls  of  rice  half 
boiled,  or  some  oatiueul,  and  pepper  and  salt  to 
your  taste.  Stew  them  until  the  fresh  vegetables 
are  tender,  and  then  serve  it  up  with  toasted 
bread  to  cat  with  it. 

To  Stew  Rabbits.— Divide  your  rabbits  into 
quarters,  lard  them  writh  pretty  large  slips  of 
bacon,  and  fry  them ;  then  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  quart  of  good  broth,  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When 
they  are  done  enough,  dish  them  up,  and  |>our 
the  sauce  on  them.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 

IS  ISSCCO 

In  Twelve  Konthly  Nnmbers,  2d.  each, 

AND 

In  Yearly  Tolomes.  2b.  6d. 

KviTjr  PmrehAii(»r  of  Twflre  Conaecative  Knmben,  or 
ft  VolnxM  when  comnUtod,  i«  entitled  to  a  Chance  of 
winning  one  of  the  liuiidr^  Gold  ChaliiN  given  by  tlu> 
Pniprieton ;  for  paiticoLtre  respecting  which,  see  the 
Wrapper. 


Hotirts  to  (Torrtsponilnits. 


M.  A.  C.— The  tnrelve  cheaues  of  the  current 
volume  alone  entitle  the  holder  to  a  chance  in 
the  diatHbution  of  the  chains.  Tiie  prizes  for 
the  past  volume  being  drawn,  the  cheques  issued 
with  it  are  now  of  no  value.— **  Men  of  Kent** 
are  those  born  east  of  the  Medway;  **  Kentish 
men**  belong  to  the  districts  west  of  the  river. 

A  SuBiiCRiBBR  (Salford).— Silkworms  arc  out 
of  season  for  this  year.  From  May  to  July  is 
the  best  time  to  purchase  them,  wheu  they  may 
be  had  for  5s.  or  m.  per  hundred. 

Joan  K.  (Yorkshire.) — The  pattern  of  a  fash¬ 
ionable  morning  dress  was  given  in  oifr  last. 
You  have  only  to  add  any  cape  that  may  suit 
your  fancy. 

A.  0*B.  G.  (Trim.)— Cut  out  from  the  leaves 
the  cheques  requested  to  be  sent,  and  forward 
to  the  office. 

Madbline  Dbnrioh.— We  fear  there  is  no 
permanent  cure,  only  at  the  expense  of  heiUth.  , 
Keep  a  little  powdered  chalk  or  starch  near  you, 
and  now  and  then  rub  a  little  on  the  palm  of  | 
your  hands,  which  will  absorb  tlie  moisture.  ; 

M.  T.  Y.  O.— The  reason  of  the  cracking  of  i 
your  oilcloth  is  owing  to  its  not  having  been 
properly  seasoned.  Take  it  up  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  never  w’et  it  unless  absolutely  q^liged,  oc-  I 
casionally  rubbing  it  over  with  Unseed-oil  or  t 
milk. — The  book  is  not  to  be  recommended.  { 

CiiELSRA.— Lawyers  should  have  “esquire** 
placed  after  their  names.  Etiquette  is  not  the 
word ;  common  politeness  would  dictate  your 
thanking  a  gentleman  for  any  trouble  he  had 
taken  on  vour  account. 

A,  M.  (iligh-st.) — We  cannot  again  introduce 
the  feature  to  which  you  allude,  much  as  we 
desire  to  oblige  you. 

Emily.— We  fear  there  is  no  other  way  of 
procuring  what  you  seek  but  by  advertising. 

liBssiK  Belinda. —We  do  not  ourselves  re¬ 
collect  the  quotation  ;  but  pt'rhaps  some  of  our 
lady  friends  may  oblige  you.  It  reminds  us  of 
>Iontgoroery*8  style,  aou  we  give  the  title  you 
have  sent  to  assist  in  the  recognition—**  Passing 
under  the  Hod.*' 

M.  J.  B.— We  have  no  interest  to  procure  such 
a  situation  as  you  seek. 

Jane  P.  (Grosvenor-square.)—  It  was  an  error. 
D.C.,  representing  ‘*  Double  Crochet,**  was  in¬ 
tended. 


G.  W.  (London.) — Your  sensible  letter  shall 
be  attended  to. 

Hannah  Maiia.— Tt  should  be  applied  on 
sheet  wadding,  and  rubbed  round  and  round  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  another  piece  to  give 
tiie  polish. 

Julia  (Kent).— To  oblige  you,  we  will  re¬ 
consider  the  matter. 

Qukeohy,— It  represents  dollars. 

Ida  8.  (li^uthampton.) — Applications  of  thia 
kind  are  numberless.  We  should  be  only  too 
happy  could  we  comply  with  the  w'ishea  of  the 
wnteVs. 

I  T.  H.  (Bacup.)— Fowls  and  ducks  arc  killed 
by  wringing  the  neck ;  geese,  by  inserting  a 
knife  in  the  neck  so  as  to  open  the  jugular  vein. 
{  In  different  |>arts  of  the  country  ditferenC  modes 
I  of  killing  are  practised.  For  cooking  fowls  and 
!  geese,  see  pp.  tiUatid^hO,  Vol.  I.  of  the  Magazine. 
'  An  Eauly  Subschiuer  (Southampton). — The 
I  educational  works  now  publishing  by  John 
’  Cassell  are  excellent,  and  form  a  scries.  They 
I  are  likewise  very  cheap.  The  **  Victoria  Penny 
I  Crochet  Books*'  are  ae  good  as  any.  We  will 
I  give  a  receipt  in  our  next  for  **  Home  l^wed 
I  Beer." 

Pattern  to  Appear. — A  Pointed  Embroidery 
Collar. 


IT  SEEMS  LIKE  LONG  AGO  TO  HEAR 
YOU  SING. 

DT  O.  R.  TWINN. 

It  seems  like  long  ago  to  hear  you  sing— 

For  on  ray  soul  blight  visions  beam, 

Hapt  in  the  sunny  radiance  of  the  spring, 
as  the  woodland  brooklet’s  stream. 
Fictiii'es  of  spots  from  youth  to  me  en¬ 
deared. 

And  saiictided  by  holiest  ties. 

Which  time’s  cold  breatii,  as  yet,  has  never 
seared, 

Invading  my  heart’s  memories. 

It  seems  like  long  ago  to  hear  you  sing— 
Like  the  young  days  when  (irst  we  met. 
And  wandered  In  the  old  wood’s  depths,  to 
bring 

The  primrose  and  the  violet. 

Like  tiie  loved  days,  when,  a  weak  child,  1  sat 
Beside  a  loving  mother’s  knee ; 

Orrolleii  in  frolic  mirth  upon  the  mat, 
Transported  uith  my  extasy. 

Yes,  thy  dear  voice  awakens  from  their  sleep 
Tlie  memories  of  times  long  gone. 
O’ercoiiie,  spontaneously  1  weep. 

To  And  how  much  I'm  left  alone  ! 

Hctrace  the  past — where  are  my  friends  I  m> 
joys  ] 

Where  are  my  hopes  so  fondly  prised  ] 
Have  they  not  been  of  Fate  the  fragUe  toys  X 
My  schemes  all  lost,  soon  as  descried  I 
Thus  »eems  it  to  me ;  but  it  is  not  so ; 

'I'hy  song  to  me  a  truth  reveals, 

That  Providence  directs  where'er  we  go. 
And  every  change  with  mercy  seals. 


Kate  Min  t  (Surrey).— “  For  the  Uit 
mniithe  aero  1  met  two  years  I  have  been  devotedly  fond  of  a 

ith  a  irentleman  (then  i  model  of  a  vming  man,  whom  I  am  doomed  to 
...1  a  visit  in  the  country)  see  every  day.  1  feel  that  I  can  never  love 
whom  T  had  not  seen  for  |  another;  but  how  to  let  him  know  it  I  cannot 
some  years.  He  renewed  his  former  |  tell.  I  would  rather  die  the  victim  of  unrequited 
protestations  of  affection  with  every  |  love  than  tell  him  that  I  love  him.  I  am  now 


and  spoke  of  his  intentions  to  our  i  day,  some  method  will  suynst  itself  of  making 
mutual  friends.  The  time  was  ap-  j  him  acquainted  with  your  love,  which  is  all  that 
pointed  for  our  union  to  fake  place  !  can  be  possibly  expected  from  you  under  the  cir- 
Gifts  were  exchanged.  With  mutual  !  cumstances. 

promises  to  correspond,  he  returned  i  GfSTAvus  (Ross).— "  I  have  seen  how  very 
to  his  home.  The  time  proposed  I  kind  you  have  been  in  htlping  some  of  the  fair 
has  elapsed.  1  have  not  seen  him,  j  sex  out  of  their  love  difficulties,  and  flatter 
©2  '’r  or  received  a  sinrle  line  from  him.  ■  myself  that  you  will  show  the  same  favour  to 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  one  of  the  opiiosite  sex.  My  lady-love,  though 
the  cause.  How  shall  I  actT  Treat  1  believe  she  loves  me  sincerely,  is  a  flirt — at 
•.d  /  .,)  the  inattrr  with  silent  contempt  ?  least,  she  always  seems  to  have  a  look  and  a 
or  w  rite  and  appeal  to  hisfeelinys  ?”  smile  for  every  youn^  man  that  she  may  come  in 
— Treat  him  with  silent  rontempt.  contact  with.  1  qrant  I  am  of  rather  a  jealous 
However  fickle,  w  eak,  and  wayward  disposition ;  but  I  have  talked  to  her  on  the  sub- 
may  be  his  present  conduct  towards  ject,and  sheassuresme  I  am  the  only  one  beloved 
you,  man  was  never  yet  so  fallen  as  by  her.  Yet  1  have  my  doubts.  Will  you  inform 
either  to  entirely  lose  the  love  of  me  in  what  wav  I  can  assure  myself  her  heart 
'  "  woman,  or  to  be  beyond  the  reach  is  all  my  own  1"'— .\n  intimation  from  you  that. 

'  iv  of  recovery.  unless  ihe  fault  be  corrected,  it  will  weaken 

CAEOLiaR  (Dewsbury).  —  “  About  your  re^d.  ouftht  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  her 
J,  two  years  a)p>  1  was  introduced  to  a  to  relinquish  this  baneful  practice. 

1  voiinrman  six  years  my  senior,  when  JuitA  W’est.— "I  have  been  for  s.ime  time 
he  paid  me  every  mark  of  attention, and  past  in  great  perplexity  of  mind  regardmg  the 
then  offered  to  see  me  home;  but  I  refused  to  correspondence  I  have  with  a  young  ecntleman 
let  him.  Since  then  we  have  often  met  at  private  to  whom  1  have  been  engaged  for  nine  months, 
parties,  when  he  appears  happy  in  my  company,  and  who  resides  in  the  country.  He  writes  to 
and  will  frequently  see  me  home  vvithout  asking  me  very  regularly,  but  his  letters  are  so  very 
leave  to  do  so.  He  bas  likewise  at  different  cold.  Merer  naming  lore  at  all ;  and  yet  when  in 
times  made  me  small  presents,  and  has  taken  hit  company  he  speaks  to  me  in  the  mutt  affec- 
the  trouble  to  bring  them  himself,  although  he  tionate  manner,  and  looks  upon  me  as  his  future 
lives  at  some  distance.  But  still  he  has  never  wife.  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  I  have  for 
yet  declared  his  love.  Sometimes  I  think  it  it  him  a  great  regard,  and  I  have  refrained  from 
because  I  am  always  very  distant  with  nim,  and-  hinting  in  the  most  distant  way  that  I  think  hit 
shun  him,  if  possible.  I  should  feel  glad  if  you  ,  letters  so  different  to  what  he  hat  led  metoexpect 
would  advise  me  how  to  act  in  his  company  for  I  they  would  be." — Probably  the  reason  of  this 
the  future." — Where  sincerity  accompanies  a  strange  conduct  of  J  ULIa's  lover  it  the  fear  rf 
gentleman's love.adistantmannerattracts rather  committing  to  paper  what  might  be  brought  as  a 
than  repels.  You  have  accepted  his  presents,  witness  against  him.  If  this  be  so,  tlie  love  of 
Surely, heneedsnogrcaterencouragement.  Your  such  an  one  is  not  worth  having.  "Trutli  fears 
own  heart  is  the  best  counsellor  in  this  matter,  no  witnesses.'’ 


CATHERINE  U.  OE  RUSSIA. 


CATHERINE  II.  OF  RUSSIA. 


Aetek  the  death  of  Peter  1.,  tlie  sceptre  of 
Rauia  passed  into  hands  ineoinpetent  to  carry 
on  the  great  scheme  of  national  aggrandisement 
and  civilisation  which  he  had  originated. 
Nearly  forty  years  elapsed  before  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  worthy  socensor  to  that  remarkable 
prince ;  and  at  last  it  was  a  German  woman, 
who  under  the  title  of  Catherine  II.,  esta¬ 


blished  Russia  in  that  lofty  position  which  she 
now  occupies  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

This  masculine-minded  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  Christian  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Anhalt  Zerbst  Domberg,  and  Major-General 
in  the  Prussian  service.  She  was  boro  at 
Stettin,  May  Snd,  1729,  and  was  named  at  her 
baptism  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica.  In  l.er 
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n  sixteenth  year  she  was  selected  by  the  Ei^ress  |  with  anger,  the  cmel  fate  which  had  befallen  I 

I  Elizabeth  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Grand  his  grandson.  The  priests  whose  favour  Ca-  f 

1:  Duke,  afterwards  Peter  III. ;  and  their  marriage  therme  had  courted  while  Grand  Duchess,  were  [ 

'  was  solemnised  September  1st,  174£,  after  the  disappointed  and  indignant  to  find  her  resolved 

>1  bride  had  made  public  profession  of  the  faith  to  cast  them  off  when  they  had  served  her  turn.  [ 

!  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  received  the  name  of  The  courtiers  were  indignant  at  the  sudden  [ 

Catherina  Alexiewna.  On  the  events  of  her  elevation  of  the  daring  adventurers  who  had  I 

j,  life  duri^  the  next  sixteen  years,  until  the  won  Catherine  her  throne.  But  her  prompt!-  t 

death  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell :  tude  and  sagacity  overcame  these  difficulties ;  I 

I  she  then  exercised  no  influence  in  affairs  of  and,  without  any  alarming  commotions,  she  ' 

t'  state.  gradually  acqoir^  that  prescriptive  right  to 

ii  Bat  the  history  of  Russia  gave  encourage-  the  throne  so  important  to  princes  of  doubtful 

ment  to  an  able,  ambitious  spirit,  like  that  of  title. 

I  Catherine,  to  shape  for  itself  a  more  brilliant'  The  power  thns  acquired  by  fraud  and  murder 

prospect  than  that  which  lay  before  her  as  the  Catherine  used,  however,  on  the  whole,  to  the 

wife  of  a  despotic  prince,  whom  she  hated,  and  benefit  of  her  subjects,  with  a  judicious  and  ' 

had  reason  to  fear.  Even  before  the  death  of  enlightened  policy.  Abroad,  her  views  were 

ji  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  January  2nd,  1762,  directed  to  oonquest,  with  the  usual  disregard 

li  N.S.,  she  had  intrigued  to  supplant  her  husband  of  honour  and  justice.  This  fault  she  shares 

,  on  the  throne ;  and  he  had  hardly  occupied  it ,  with  most  princes ;  but  the  dismemberment  of 

I  six  mdntlis  before  she  organised  the  revolution  Poland  poUutes  her  memiw  with  one  of  the 

which  conducted  him  to  a  prison  and  a  grave.  |  foulest  stains  in  history.  Without  proceeding 

{,  ,  The  only  extenuation  of  her  conduct  in  this  ,  seriatim  through  the  multifarious  events  of  her  ! 

crisis  is  the  probability,  we  might  almost  say  '  long  reign,  we  shall  attempt  a  short  sketch  of 

<’  certainty,  that  a  similar  fate  would  otherwise  .  the  leading  features  of  her  domestic  policy  and  | 

have  befallen  herself.  Early  on  the  morning  of '  meditated  improvements,  and  conclude  with  an  ’ 
the  9th  of  July,  Catherine  quitted  the  Palace  eiiually  concise  outline  of  its  foreign  relations, 
of  Peterhoff,  on  the  Neva,  to  invoke  the  affec-  Her  earliest  cares  and  her  zealous  attention 
tionofthe  regiments  of  guards  at  St.  Peters-  were  directedto  the  encouragement  of  commerce 

burg,  who,  like  the  Praetorian  troops  of  Rome,  and  national  industry  ;  and  it  ought  hot  to 

had  often  bestowed  the  crownaat  their  free  detract  from  her  credit  that  some  of  her  mea- 

plcasure.  Her  ready  attention  to  Russian  sures,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  the  age, 

habits  and  prejudices,  her  assumed  devotion  to  were  not  such  as  modern  economical  science 

ithe  Greek  Church,  and  the  arts  of  her  accom-  approves.  But  we  may  mention  with  unmixed  i 

plices,  had  disposed,  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  praise,  as  indicative  of  a  far-sighted  and  disinte-  :| 

a  large  imrtion  of  the  citizens,  to  declare  in  her  rested  policy,  the  abolition  of  numerous  mono-  i 

favour;  and  when  she  applied  for  protection,  polies,  as  ww  belonging  to  the  Crown  as  granted  i 

and  told  them  “  that  her  danger  had  driven  her  i  to  tra^ng-companies  and  private  persons.  In 

to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  ask  their  assist-  '  jiromoting  agriculture  she  was  no  less  zealous, 

ance,  that  the  Czar  had  intended  to  put  her  to  i  She  established  an  experimental  school  of 

death  that  very  night,  together  with  her  son —  I  farming  at  her  conntry-paLicc  of  Tzarsko- 

that  she  had  no  other  means  than  by  flight  of  j  Tzelo,  at  which  the  most  improved  system  of 

escaping  death,  and  that  she  had  so  much  con-  English  agriculture  was  introduced,  and  gra- 

fidence  in  their  dispositions  as  to  put  herself  j  tuitous  instruction  was  given  to  persons  from 

I  entirely  in  their  hands,”  the  assembled  crowd  i  all  parts  of  the  empire.  One  of  her  schemes 

I  was  not  slow  to  hail  her  as  their  Prince,  and  was  the  establishment  of  numerous  colonies 

before  the  end  of  the  day  she  had  been  pro-  over  the  uncultivated  stejipcs  of  her  vast 

claimed  Sovereign  of  all  the  Russias,  and  saw  empire;  and  thousands  of  fami'ies  were  allured 

herself  at  the  head  of  15,000  soldiers.  The  j  from  Poland,  Germany,  and  even  France,  by 

Czar,  confused  and  affright^,  consulted  neither  i  the  advantages  which  she  held  out,  not  merely 

his  safety  nor  his  honour.  On  the  following  j  to  agricultural  settlers,  but  to  artificers,  mer- 
I  day,  after  some  futile  demonstrations  of  resist-  '  chants,  and  all  who  were  willing  to  aid  in  de- 

ance,  he  surrendered  unconditionally;  and  on  '  veloping  by  their  industry  the  unknown  re- 
the  17th  he  perished  by  a  violent  death,  with  :  sources  of  the  Russian  empire.  She  songht  to 
the  concurrence,  no  doubt,  if  not  by  the  com-  amend  the  administration  of  justice,  and  put 
mand,  of  Catherine.  an  end  to  the  use  of  torture  for  extracting  the 

Nevertheless,  her  situation  for  some  time  truth  in  criminal  proceedings.  She  abolished 
was  critical.  The  common  people  reverenced  an  odious  tribnnal,  established  by  Peter  I., 
the  blood  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  lamented,  called  the  Secret  Inquisition  Chancery,  a  kind 
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of  Star  Chamber,  which  (tare  facility  to  the  1 
moft  frivolous  and  malicious  investigations.  ! 
Aspiring  to  the  glory  of  reformihg  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  giving  a  new  code  of  lawn  to  the  j 
empire,  she  summoned,  in  I767>  deputies  to  | 
Moscow  from  every  part  and  nation  of  her  i 
dominions,  for  whose  consideration  she  had  i 
previously  drawn  up  a  body  of  instructions,  of 
which  the  original  manuscript,  written  in  her  1 
own  hand,  is  preserved  in  tiie  library  of  the 
Academy  of  Petersburg.  This  work  was 
greatly  needed ;  for  not  merely  were  the  general 
laws  of  the  empire  voluminous,  insufficient,  per- 

Elexed,  and  contradictory,  but  the  particular 
iws  of  different  provinces  were  confused  and 
conflicting,  and  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  j 
tliis  state  of  things  were  increased  tenfold  by  the  , 
I  venality  of  the  judges.  But  Catherine  wanted  I 
;  perseverance  and  vigour  to  work  out  her  scheme 
I  through  the  vexations  of  conflicting  interests 
and  Wious  details.  The  history  of  this  meet- 
!  ing  of  legislators  illustrates  the  fate  of  must  of  | 
'  her  mighty  undertakiugs.  In  their  early  sit-  ! 
tings  anger  rose  so  high  on  the  question  of  | 
rniancipatiug  the  serfs  that  Catherine  dismissed  ' 
them,  never  to  be  recalled.  { 

Of  learning  and  of  learned  men  Catherine  . 
was  a  liberal  patroness.  The  love  of  glory 
was  her  ruling  passion ;  afld  those  wliose  praise 
was  fame  were  sure  of  her  favourable  regard. 

'  The  French  writers  were  the  chief  objects  of 
her  attention  and  bounty.  She  corresponded 
with  Voltaire,  wiiom  she  earnestly  invited  to 
I  Petersburg;  but,  as  wc  learn  from  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  tlie  Empress,  he  feared  in  old 
age  tlie  rigonr  of  a  nortliern  climate.  Diderot,  ! 
at  her  request,  visited  Petersburg,  and  spent  ; 
several  moaths  there,  contriving,  if  Frederic’s  , 
account  be  true,  to  weary  the  imperial  patience  I 
by  his  turn  lor  argument  and  repetition.  Her  ; 
benefactions  to  liira  had  been  delicate  and 
^dendid.  She  sought  to  attract  D’Alembert  to 
Petersburg,  and  invited  him  to  8uj)erintcnd  the 
education  of  her  son,  the  Grand  Duka  Paul ; 
but  he  declined  her  offers.  She  patronised  all 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literature.  In  the  patronage  of  art  she  was 
splendid  )  and  tlie  architcctnrsl  magniflcencc  of 
St.  Petersburg  still  bears  witness  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  splendour  of  her  taste,  and  tlie  extent 
of  her  revenues.  She  loved  magniflcencc,  was 
regardless  of  cxjiense,  and  spared  no  cost  to 
assemble  round  her  throne  the  greatest  rarities 
of  nature,  and  the  most  admirable  or  wonderful 
productions  of  man. 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been 
Klid  may  appear  to  vindicate  Catherine’s  title 
to  be  called  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  soverei^. 
Such,  no  doubt,  had  her  moral  faculties  been 


belter  educated,  she  might  have  been ;  but  her 
reign  was  vitiated,  and  her  talents  rendered 
comparatively  useless  to  her  subjects,  by  the 
one  prevailing  fault  of  selfisliness.  Her  temper 
was  averse  to  wanton  cruelty  ;  she  loved  to  see 
prosperity  round  her ;  she  loved  still  more  the 
glo^  of  being  reputed  the  author  of  tliat  pros¬ 
perity.  But  she  loved  to  see  others  happy,  uot 
for  their  sakes,  but  for  her  own.  We  seek  in 
vain  in  the  records  of  her  life  for  that  laborioua 
and  self-denying  spirit  whiah  is  ready  to  sacri-- 
ficc  its  own  will  for  the  goiwl  of  others.  Hence 
the  multiplicity  of  her  plans,  and  the  incon¬ 
stancy  of  her  purposes;  slie  persevered  in  no 
task  which  had  lost  the  excitement  of  novelty, 
or  no  longej  nourished  the  craving  appetite  for 
(iraise.  She  was  too  eager  to  build,  to  allow 
the  requisite  time  for  laying  fonndations ;  and 
the  coascquencfl  was  seen,  even  before  .  her 
death,  in  the  ruined  and<aeglectcd  state  of  es¬ 
tablishments  on  which  she  h.ad  prided  herself, 
and  which  men  wh»  were  no  flatterers  lial 
regarded  as  the  marks  of  a  new  era  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  Russia. 

Of  the  more  than  imperial  splendour  of  her 
court  and  social  life  spaco  will  not  allow  us  to 
speak.  A  number  of  curious  and  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes  on  this  siibjeet,  and  other  details  relative 
to  her  person,  manners,  and  liabits,  are  to  be 
found  in  Coxe’s  “Travels  in  Russia,”  and 
Tooko’s  “  Life  of  the  Empress  Catlieriae  II.” 
The  licentiousness  of  her  conduct  we  must  also 
pass  over. 

In  speaking  of  Catherine’s  foreign  policy,  we 
must  ennflue  ourselves  cliiefly  to  two  subjects— 
the  huiiiiliatioii  of  Turkey,  and  the  s|ialiatiaa 
of  Toland.  Very  soon  after  her  accession,  a 
vacancy  in  the  throne  of  Poland  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  imposing  upon  that  unhappy 
nation,  as  its  new  king,  one  of  her  favouritee, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowaky,  whom  she  knew,  from 
the  weakness  of  his  character,  to  be  a  fit  iustru- 
meut  of  maintaining  and  increasing  her  iiifla- 
enoc.  Fear  of  the  aggrandisement  of  so 
powerful  and  hostile  a  neighbour,  and  more 
P8|)ecially  jealousy  of  her  designs  upon  Poland, 
induced  tlie  Porte  to  declare  war  against  her 
in  17fiS.  Fur  eight  years  the  contest  con¬ 
tinued,  in  all  respeets  to  the  advantage  of  the 
I  Russians ;  and  during  the  uourse  of  it  a  Rua- 
’  sian  fleed  (conducted,  however,  in  great  mea¬ 
sure,  by  British  officers)  appeared  fur  the  first 
time  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  signalised  its 
prowess  by  the  total  destruction  of  a  superior 
Turkish  armament  in  the  bay  of  Tchoamc,  in 
Ijcmnos.  Not  less  successful  yr<^re  the  Russian 
arms  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  Still  peace  was  desirable,  even  to 
'  the  victor,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  oontest; 
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and  it  wu  concluded  in  1774’,  by  the  treaty  of 
Kainardgi,  upon  terms  very  advantaf^us  to 
Russia,  yet  perhaps  more  favourable  than 
Turkey  had  cause  to  expect.  The  free  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles  were  secured  to  Russia ;  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea  were  declared  inde- 
pendeut,  which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  ren¬ 
dering  them  tributary  to  Russia ;  and,  in  fact, 
that  country  was  formally  ceded  to  Catherine  in 
1783  by  the  reigning  Cham,  and  the  Porte, 
unwillingly  enough,  yielded  to  that  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  the  insulting  pomp  of  Catherine, 
which  almost  dared  in  a  moment  of  bravado  to 
threaten  Constantinople  itself  with  an  invasion, 
led  to  a  second  war  in  1786,  which,  after  a 
bloody  and  exhausting  conflict,  terminated  in 
1791-2,  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  by  a  farther 
cession,  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  of  the  provinces 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  which  was 
declared  to  be  thenceforward  the  frontier  of  the 
two  empires.  On  this  occasion  again,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  other  European  powers, 
especially  England  and  Prussia,  Catherine 
might  probably  have  obtained  more  favourable 
terms.  But  the  importance  of  the  acquisitions 
thus  made  by  her  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
Straits  of  Kertsh  to  the  Dniester,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  their  wealth,  scarcely  by  their 
extent.  It  was  the  command  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  opening  a  passage  to 
Constantinople,  which  she  had  so  much  desired, 
and  the  Porte  so  much  feared,  that  formed  her 
chief  triumph  ;  and  in  the  height  of  her  ambi¬ 
tion  she  dared  to  project  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  a  Christian  empire  in  Constantinople. 

The  atrocious  project  of  partitioning  Poland 
between  her  three  most  powerful  neighbours  is 
said  bj  Koch  (“  Tableau  des  Revolutions”)  to 
have  originated  in  the  Turkish  wars  which  we 
have  jnst  described.  By  this  measure,  about 
six  thousand  five  hundred  square  leagues  of 
land,  and  five  millions  of  human  beings,  were 
robbied  of  their  nationality;  and  the  larger 
share,  containing  more  than  four  thousand 
square  leagues  and  three  millions  of  people, 
situated  in  Livonia  and  Lithuania,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Russia,  and  formed  into  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Polotsk  and  Mohilow.  At  the  same 
time  the  three  powers  formally  renounced  all 
farther  claims  on  Poland,  and  guaranteed  to  it 
its  constitution  and  existence.  But  treaties  are 
seldom  able  to  bind  ambition.  A  coldness  suc¬ 
ceeded  between  Russia  and  Prussia;  and  the 
latter  excited  the  Polish  Diet,  under  promises 
of  support,  to  make  alterations  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  calculated  to  diminish  the  influence  and 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  Bnsiia.  Catherine  marched 


an  army  into  the  country  in  1792  to  support 
her  party.  The  Poles  flew  to  arms ;  ana  the 
King  of  Prussia,  instead  of  sending  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  pit, 
openly  joined  the  Empress.  A  second  partition 
of  the  spoil  ensued  in  1793,  in  which  another 
portion  of  Lithuania  was  assigned  to  Russia ; 
and  another  treaty  of  alliance,  or  rather  of 
subjection,  was  made.  But  tbe  nation  was 
roused  by  despair;  and  in  the  following  spring 
that  general  insurrection  broke  out  which  has 
given  undying  fame  to  the  name  of  Kosciusko. 
It  terminated  in  the  total  subjection  and  final 
partition  of  Poland,  in  which  Russia  obtained 
the  remainder  of  Lithuania,  with  Semigallia, 
Courland,  &c. 

Among  her  other  schemes  of  ambition,  she 
meditated  a  blow  at  the  British  dominion  of 
the  sea  bv  the  establishment,  in  1780,  of  the 
celebrated  Armed  Nentralitv ;  commenced  a  war 
against  Persia,  at  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  and, 
having  turned  her  arms  towards  the  East,  ven¬ 
tured  to  conceive  the  design  of  overturning  the 
British  empire  in  India.  But  her  ambition 
and  her  life  were  simultaneously  cut  short  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  carried  her  off 
very  suddenly,  November  9th,  1796.  She  was 
succeeded  by  her  grandson,  Paul  I. 

Catherine,  in  imitation  of  Frederic  II., 
aspired  to  fame  as  an  author.  Besides  her 
“  Instructions”  to  the  commission  instituted  to 
establish  a  new  code  of  laws,  she  wrote  moral 
tales  and  allegories  for  the  education  of  her 
grand-children,  and  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces 
and  proverbs  acted  at  the  Hermitage,  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “  Tlieatre  of  the  Her¬ 
mitage.”  Her  correspondence  with  Voltaire 
and  others  is  published. 
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Ab,  love  is  like  all  else. 

The  truest  and  the  best ; 

It  must  have  food,  or  else 
'Twill  starve  within  the  breast. 

We  may  win  hearts,  and  keep 
Them  till  we  yield  our  own ; 

Because  what  is  withheld 
la  wished  for  most,  'tis  known. 

But  we  would  retain. 

And  urge  to  stronger  growth. 

We  must  give  Reason  cause 
To  love  and  cherish  both. 

Esteem  is  aye  the  root 
From  which  true  love  must  spring. 

We  should  feed  that,  and  so 
Keep  love  a  lasting  thing  I 


THE  VTSIONAKY. 
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THE  VISIONARY. 

(Continiied  from  page  988.) 

A  half-inpprenrd  exclamation  which  escaped 
Miss  Courtland  might  fiurly  lead  to  a  doubt 
whether  she  considered  either  apothecary  or 
physician  an  adeqnate  substitute  for  her  anti- 
spasmodic  cordial ;  but  she  did  not  venture  to 
express  this  conviction  to  her  brother-in-law, 
and  consoled  herself  by  summoning  the  cook 
to  an  interview  in  her  own  particular  sitting- 
room,  which,  from  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  devoted,  might,  save  for  the  ladyhood  of 
its  occupant,  have  bMn  justly  styled  the  “  house¬ 
keeper’s  room.” 

“  I  am  grieved  for  you,  my  dear  child,”  said 
Mr.  Grenfell,  approaching  his  daughter  as  soon 
as  Miss  Courtland  quitted  the  room,  “  as  well 
as  for  poor  Gamier  himself ;  but  we  must  still 
hope.  These  attacks  are  nnerally  fatal  at 
once,  if  at  sU ;  and,  from  all  I  could  gather,  it 
had  already  subsided,  though  leaving  great  ex¬ 
haustion  behind  ;  and  1  trust  this  warning  will 
make  Gamier  mure  willing  to  enter  into  my 
views  about  Hubert,  who,  I  strongly  suspect, 
would  be  left  in  a  most  helpless  situation  were 
his  father  to  die  with  things  in  their  present 
state.  Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  Agnes.  1  would 
not  distress  you,  but  only  I  am  anxious  to 
impress  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of 
patience  and  self-control  as  regards  any  engage¬ 
ment  with  Hubert.  I  give  you  my  word  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  render 
the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes  prudent 
and  possible ;  and  you,  in  your  turn,  must 
promise  me  to  enter  into  no  engagement  present 
or  future,  or  encourage  ieU-h-tele  interviews 
with  Hubert,  till  you  have  my  authority  to 
do  so.” 

“  I  do  promise  most  willingly,  dearest  papa,” 
replied  Agnes ;  “  and  most  ungrateful  should  I 
be  to  even  wish  to  disobey  your  wishes. 
Nothing  indeed  could  have  induced  me  to  enter 
into  a  clandestine  engagement;  but  now  I 
should  be  doubly  culpable  did  1  not  consult 
your  wishes  in  every  respect.”  The  ringing  of 
the  hall  bell  now  announced  the  approach  of 
visitors ;  so  Agues  escaped  to  her  own  room, 
to  think,  to  pray — perchance  to  weep. 

The  news  from  Elmwood  was  not  more  favour¬ 
able  that  evening  than  had  b"en  the  morning’s 
report.  Mr.  Gamier  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion  ;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  intended 
to  pass  the  niglit  with  him.  Such  was  the 
answer  to  the  messenger  sent  over  by  Mr. 
Gamier.  The  bulletin  of  the  next  morning  was 
even  worse;  the  invalid  was  rapidly  sinking. 


and  in  another  night  Elmwood  was  the  house 
of  death. 

Poor  Agnesi  how  deep,  how  sincere  was  her 
sorrow  for  the  kind  old  man,  thus  suddenly 
taken  from  them;  and  how  sadly  aggravated 
by  her  anxiety  for  Hubert,  whose  grief  she 
longed  to  soothe,  but  to  whom  she  eonld  not 
address  even  a  line  of  sympathy  or  consolation. 
The  days  which  elapsed  between  the  sad  tidings 
and  the  funeral  appeared  louger  than  weeks 
had  even  seemed  before,  in  her  hitherto  sunny 
life.  She  lon^  for  some  news  of  Hubert 
I  more  definite  than  the  formal  “  as  well  as  can 
'  be  expected,”  bulletin,  returned  in  answer  to 
!  the  daily  inquiries  at  Elmwood.  Her  father 
was  to  attend  the  funeral.  She  would  there¬ 
fore  hear  from  him  all  she  wanted  to  know ; 
and  then  she  well  knew  Hubert’s  first  impulse 
i  would  be  to  seek  her,  and  her  father  would  not 
!  extend  his  prohibition  to  such  an  interview. 

I  The  day  arrived  which'was  to  close  the  mourn¬ 
ful  scene  at  Elmwood.  Early  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Grenfell  left  home,  and  Agnes  spent  the 
hours  of  his  absence  in  the  favourite  summer¬ 
house,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
well-remembered  hour  with  Hubert,  both  in 
their  happy  childhood  and  more  thoughtful 
youth.  Hour  after  hour  glided  by,  and  she 
remained  unconscious  of  their  flight.  The 
book  she  held  in  her  hand  was  unh^ed — her 
thoughts  busied  alike  with  the  happy  past  and 
the  darker  future ;  when  she  was  roused 
from  her  reverie  by  the  j^nd  of  a  quick  foot¬ 
step  near  her.  She  tut^pi,  uttered  a  faint  cry 
of  surprise,  and  in  a  moment  was  clasped  in 
her  lover’s  arms.  Pardon  her,  gentle  reader ; 
it  was  doubtless  very  indecorous,  unless  a  regu¬ 
lar  engagement  had  subsisted  between  them ; 
but  there  are  moments  when  a  warm  heart 
will  forget  the  delicacies  of  etiquette — or  rather, 
when  they  are  made  justly  subservient  to  the 
higher  duties  of  friendship  and  affection.  And 
it  was  not  in  woman’s  nature  to  see  the  pale 
and  saddened  countenance  of  Hubert  Gamier, 
bearing  so  visibly  the  traces  of  suffering,  with¬ 
out  emotion,  or  to  refrain  from  the  burst  of 
sympathy  which,  when  it  comes  warm  from 
tlie  heart,  is  the  best  consolation  in  sorrow. 
It  was  long  before  be  could  speak  with  any 
degree  of  composure  of  the  loss  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  since  their  last  sad  meeting ;  but  when 
Agnes’  soothing  tones  and  affectionate  words 
hi^  in  some  measure  calmed  his  agitation,  his 
overcharged  heart  found  vent,  in  pouring  out 
itself  to  her,  as  he  could  have  done  to  no 
other  human  being.  And  to  her  alone  be  could 
relate  each  particular  of  the  mournful  scene ; 
to  her  alone  repeat  the  self-upbraidings  of 
his  beloved  father  at  the  selfishness  which 
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his  future  welfare,  and  the  culpable  negicct  in 
making  no  wwisioa  for  his  best4ovedson. 

But,  alas!  these  expressions  of  self-reproach 
proTcd  but  too  well  justified  b;  the  event  of  i 
that  day ;  for  on  inquiry  being  made  for  the  { 
will,  which  ereiyonc  supposed  would  be  fen  h-  | 
-  coming,  it  was  found  that  none  had  been  ^ 
made.  Mr.  Gamier,  like  to  many  others  of  I 
his  clast  of  character,  had  put  off  making  any  I 
will  from  time  to  time— always,  ])crhaps,  I 
shrinking  from  anything  which  would  have  { 
rendered  neoesaary  an  inquiry  into  his  real  cir-  | 
enmatanres;  and  the  suddenness  of  his  last 
attack  had  preveated  the  neglect  being  then  ' 
repaired.  Mrs.  Gamier  was  therefore  left, 
with  only  her  marriage-settlement  of  £80(10,  , 
and  Hubert  wholly  dependent  on  his  elder 
brother,  and,  worse  tlian  that,  with  his  career  * 
not  even  begun,  without  a  profession,  with  ' 
nothing  but  tlmse  dreams  which  be  still,  it  | 
must  be  confessed,  nourished  in  his  secret  ; 
heart ;  but  which  he  did  not  venture  to  reveal  | 


engagement,  you  must  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  become  inaependent,  ana  to  prove  yourself 
all  he  believed  you  to  be.  Now,  of  course, 
there  will  be  still  more  to  arrange,  before  ha 
can  come  to  any  determination ;  but  of  one 
thing  you  may  rest  assared,  tliat  you  have  in 
him  a  firm  and  tme  friend.  Trust  in  him,  dear 
liutx'rt  i  trust  in  me,  aud,  as  the  old  song  says. 
Trust  i»  Ood,  and  in  the  end 
Doubt  not  all  will  still  be  well.” 

“I  will  obey  you  in  all  things,  my  best 
Agnes!”  returned  Huliert,  looking  fondly  ia 
her  glowing  face.  “And  now  1  must  leave 
you,  my  love,  for  I  must  not  be  longer  away 
from  my  poor  mother.  She  was  trying  to  get 
a  little  sleep  w  hen  I  left,  and  your  kind  father 
urged  my  accompanying  him  here,  knowing  well 
that  it  would  bo  the  b»t  cordial  both  to  health 
and  spirits.  Farewell  till  to-morrow,  when  I 
shall  come  to  place  my  whole  situation  before 
your  father,  and  ask  his  advice.” 

And  with  a  fond  adieu,  Hubert  departed. 


to  the  young  but  calmly  judging  being  who 
now  listened  to  hie  desponding  tale. 

Agues  WHS  no  unreasoning,  sanguino  prl,  | 
shriaking  from  looking  realities  in  the  t^,  | 
or  nnniindful  of  their  cunseqnences,  but  a  true-  . 
hearted,  self-forgetting  woman ;  and,  amidst  all  i 
her  ovm  tears  and  disappointment,  she  strove 
to  animate  Hubert  at  once  with  hope  and 
«ner(pr. 

“Do  not  despond,  dearest  Hubert,”  she 
•aid.  “  Yon  havd^^enti  and  energies  which 
have  never  yet  lieen  called  forth,  but  which 
will  lead  to  fortune  and  independence  if  you 
rightly  exert  them.  It  is  vain  to  lament  the 
years  which  have  passed,  especially  when  you 
nave  been  discharging  a  sacred  duty,  and  you 
will  never  regret  having  devoted  them  to  your 
fotlter’s  comfort.  And  now,  when  yonr  career 


•  *  *  •  ♦ 

Months  have  passed  away,  since  the  day  of 
Mr.  Gamier's  funeral;  and  Hubert  is  no  longer 
an  inhabitant  of  EInjwood,  but  the  occupier  of 
a  small  suite  of  chambers  in  the  Temple,  which 
are  to  be  his  home  till  he  has  digested  as  much 
law  and  ns  many  dinners  as  may  quaUfy  him 
1  for  the  honour  of  being  called  to  the  English 
I  bar.  Ylr.  Grenfell  had  more  than  redeemed 
his  promise  to  Agnes,  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  enable  Hubert  to  win 
at  ouce,  fame,  fortune  and  his  lady-love. 
Thanks  to  his  influence  and  representations, 
the  present  possessor  of  Elmwood  had  consented 
to  allow  his  portionless  younger  brother  the 
mnnifieent  sum  of  £100  per  annum,  till  he 
'  should  have  completed  his  legal  studies ;  and 
to  this  Mr.  Oarnier  had  added  a  similar  sum, 


will  really  begin,  it  will  not  diminish  yonr  ex-  i  only  asking  in  return  from  his  young  proifffi, 
ertion  and  energy  to  think  that  the  hand  of  a  promise  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  cor- 
Agnes  Orenfell  will  be  the  reward  of  success.”  |  res^iond  with  Agnes,  and  to  use  all  his  talents 
“You  are  ever  my  gnirdian  argel,  Agnes,”  j  and  energies  in  fitting  himself  for  the  profes- 
exclaimed  Hubert,  kissing  the  small  band  which  {  sion  he  was  thus  enaUed  to  pursue, 
she  laid  on  his.  “  Iwill  not  prove  unworthy  |  And  how  had  Hnbert  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  you,  hut  win  honour  and  fortune  to  lay  at  j  which  he  gave  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity 
yonrftet.  But  tell  me,  what  says  yonr  good  to  his  generous  friend  P  He  believes  that  hr  has 
father  p  for  from  his  manner  and  some  hints  he  I  hitherto  amply  ledeemed  his  engagement,  and 
dropped  as  we  returned  together,  1  could  per-  j  in  truth  it  must  he  confessed  that  had  Mr.  Gren- 
oeive  that  yon  had  told  him  all.”  I  fell  or  Agnea  possessed  the  magie  glass  of  the 

“  1  did  indeed  tell  him  all,  the  very  morning  |  faiip-tale,  they  might  have  osed  it,  fur  the  first 
of  yonr  dear  father’s  attnek,”  repliM  Agnes ;  j  month  or  two  of  his  residence  in  Lendon, 
“  and  he  then  said  all  tlist  was  most  kind  and  '  withoat  causing  a  pang  to  the  one,  or  bring- 
pradent.  He  loves  yonr  sinoerely,  dear  Hubert,  |  ing  a  look  of  dnwppvo^ion  to  the  benevolent 
and  said  it  would  give  him  mnoh  pain  to  refuse  I  ouuntenanoe  of  tlie  other, 
his  consent  to  what  would  make  us  both  happy  ;  |  •  With.the  most,  laodable  perseverance  and 
but  that  before  he  could  permit  any  definite  '  energy  hod  the  hitherto  dreamy,  poetic  scholar 
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pored  over  the  dry  tomes  of  Coke  and  Black-  | 
stone ;  with  no  other  relaxation  than  the  morn¬ 
ing  Walk  which  he  had  promised  Agnes  never  I 
to  omit,  no  other  sweetener  of  his  toil  than  the 
occasional  news  he  received  of  Agnes  in  his 
mother’s  letters,  and  the  bright  visions  for  the 
future  which  haunted  his  sleeping  and  bis 
waking  hours.  But  Ids  evil  genius,  or  rather, 
shall  we  say,  his  faulty  education,  still  pur¬ 
sued  him  ;  nor  were  the  habits  of  years  to  be 
overcome  thus  suddenly,  even  though  honour, 
prudence,  gratitude,  were  arrayed  against  them. 

It  chanced  one  morning,  some  two  months 
after  Hubert’s  establishment  in  the  Temple, 
that  he  was  strolling  idly  down  some  of  the 
back  streets  of  the  Strand — which,  by  the  way, 
present  many  a  feature  of  interest  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian — when  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  book,  1 
placed  in  a  prominent  part  of  one  of  the  stalls 
in  which  that  quarter  abounds.  It  hapjiened  < 
to  be  a  work  of  which  he  was  in  want,  and  he 
entered  the  shop  to  purchase  it.  Two  or  three 
customers,  however,  were  already  there,  and 
the  man  and  the  boy  who  composed  the  staff 
of  the  establishment  Were  fully  engaged, 
Hubert  amused  himself  while  waiting  their 
leisure  in  turning  over  the  volumes  lying  on 
the  counter ;  two  or  Ihrea  were  quickly  laid 
down,  and  in  displacing  them,  one  of  those 
dark,  glovmy-looking  tpuTumes  with  gilt  clasps, 
so  bewitching  to  a  black-letter  student,  so  re-  . 
pulsive  to  everyone  else,  met  his  view.  He 
quickly  released  the  precious  volume  from  its  I 
fastenings ;  and  the  sudden  flash  of  his  eye  as  ' 
he  read  the  title  told  that  its  subject  was  one  ' 
of  no  common  iaterest.  Eagerly  he  turned  | 
over  the  lewvear  painung  every  wow  and  then 
at  some  pagd  filled  with  proportions  and  direc-  | 
tions  from.whichMeyer  or  Ude  would  certainly 
have  imagineAithsi'Saork'  to  he  some  ancient 
cookery-b^k,  by  whose  precepts  the  suppers  of 
Lucullus  were  prepared.  So  absorbed  was  he 
in  its  contents  that  the  master  of  the  shop  had 
three  times  inquired  his  pleasure  uhheard ;  nor 
was  it  till  he  had  touched  him  gently  on  the 
arm  that  he  could  recall  his  customer  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  surrounding  objects. 

“  Oh,  I  see  you  have  a  curious  old  hook  there, 
sir,”  he  said,  perceiving  the  book  which  thus 
engrossed  Hubert’s  attention  ;  “  it  is  a  work  of 
Bwvmond  Snllv’s,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  I 
picked  it  up  cheap  at  the  sale  of  a  gentleman’s 
library ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  half-a- 
dozen  copies  in  Europe.” 

“  What  is  the  price  P”  inquired  Hubert^  vainly 
trying  to  bide  the  evq^mess  he  felt  to  possess 
himself  of  the  treasure. 

“  Two  guineas,  sir  ■,  and  dirt  cheap  it  is — the 
price  of  an  old  song,  as  one  may  say.  I  would 


not  part  with  it  for  three  times  the  money ;  but 
I  see  you  understand  something  about  it,  sir, 
and  it  would  be  a  sliame  fur  it  to  fall  into  the 
Imnds  of  those  who  did  not  value  it.” 

Two  guineas  was  indeed  little,  if  it  deserved 
its  title,  “  Ye  Art  of  transmutyng  ye  Baser  Me- 
talles  into  Pure  Guide and  in  another  moment 
the  money  was  paid,  the  treasure  in  Hubert’s 
possession,  and  its  owner  hurrying  out  of  the 
shop  as  if  he  feared  the  buuksrller  would  re¬ 
lent  his  liljerality  ;  uor  was  it  till  he  had  reached 
the  Imttom  of  the  street  that  he  remembered 
with  some  compunction  that  he  had  left  unpur- 
chaeed  the  work  for  which  he  bad  originally 
entered  the  shop.  He  hastily  retraced  bis  steps, 
and,  with  a  sudden  and  laudable  accession  of 
economy,  bargained  with  the  man  for  fifteen 
shillings,  instead  of  the  guinea  at  which  the 
hook  (a  valuable  treatise  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s) 
was  marked,  and  wen^  home  with  the  eomfort- 
j  able  remembrance  that  “  llaymoud  Sully”  had 
only  cost  him  £1  17s. — “  Raymond  Sully,”  for 
whose  iKissessiun  he  should  he  the  envy  of  all 
the  alehemists  and  half  the  book-fanciers  in 
Jiiuiupe.  How  slowly  the  hours  of  that  memo- 
■  rable  day  passed  for  Hnbert  Gamier !  He  had 
efsoted  a  compromise  with  his  conscience  by 
laying  aside  his  new  adioisition  till  the  arrival 
of  wight  should  release  him  from  his  legal 
studies.  There  conld  be  no  failure  in  his  duty, 
no  forfeiture  of  his  pledge  to  Mr.  Grenfell  if  he 
devoted  thc-same  number  of  hours  to  law  and 
lawyers  u  be  had  hitherto  done,  and  when  they 
were  over  he  might  as  well  amuse  himself  witn 
Sully  as  with  a  novel  or  volume  of  poetry; 
and,  whispered  liie  airy  visions,  “  if  during  those 
hours  of  lusimless  recreation  the  grand  secret 
should  burst  upon  him,  why  then — ”  but  why 
pursue  the  brilwuit  visions  which  followed  the 
“then”  of  Hubert  .Gamier  P  Few,  perhaps,  of 
our  readers  have  so  far  forgotten  the  bright, 

I  though  perhaps  more  reasonable  day-dreams  of 
:  their  youth  so  far  as  not  to  be  able  to  imagine 
^  the  fancies,  the  hopes,  and,  finally,  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  onr  hero ;  fewer  still  will  need  to  be 
told  how  the  pursuit  intended  to  be  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  hours  of  recreation  gradually  grew 
to  be  the  all-absorbing  passion  which  robbed 
him  of  rest  essential  both  to  body  and  mind. 
And  when,  pale  and  haggard,  after  two  or  three 
honrs  of  feverish  sleep,  he  turned  to  the  dis¬ 
tasteful  studies  which  his  sense  of  duty  still 
forbad  him  wholly  to  relinquish,  his  aching 
head  and  fevered  brain  refused  to  perform  their 
functions,  and  his  eye  wandered  over  the  page 
I  unconscious  of  its  meaning.  There  were  mo- 
I  ments,  indeed,  when  the  remembranoe  of  Mr. 
I  Grrnfril’s  iqjnuction,  or  the  penisal  of  hia 
I  mother’s  letters,  woidd  awaken  him  from  his 
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to  diminish  the  self-reproaches,  which  that 
morning  were  unusually  severe.  He  opened 
tlie  letter  with  a  feeling  of  shame  which  almoit 
made  him  shrink  from  a  perusal  of  its  contents; 
but  all  remembrance  of  self,  every  emotion  of 
mingled  penitence  and  irresolution  was  swal¬ 
low^  up  in  the  startling  intelligence  it  con¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Grenfell,  his  benefactor,  the  father 
of  his  Ajmes,  was  dying — dying  of  a  broken 
heart.  The  absconding  of  a  lawyer  in  whom 
he  had  implicit  conHilence  had  utterly  ruined 
him ;  and  the  shock  and  agitation  which  he 
had  suffered  had  so  severely  affected  his  health 
that  the  physician  considered  that  he  had  not 
many  weeks,  perhaps  days,  to  live.  He  had 


dreams,  and  bring  a  bitter  pang  of  remorse  to 
his  heart ;  and  he  would  resolve,  firmly  resolve, 
that  if  the  very  next  experiment  did  not  realise 
his  hopes,  he  would  renounce  them  for  ever, 
and  apply  to  his  profession  with  an  energy  and 
r«al  which  shonla  compensate  the  weeks  and 
months  thus  lost.  But  these  resolutions,  this 
reliance  of  the  suffering,  profitless  morning 
faded  away  on  the  return  of  night,  and  early 
dawn  would  find  him  still  poring  over  the 
cmcible  or  volume  of  mystic  lore.  And  thus 
had  passed  the  first  six  months  of  Hubert  Gar- 
nier’s  residence  in  London ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  resume  our  tale  he  was  sitting 
over  a  barely  tasted  breakfast,  his  sickly  appe- 
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tite  refusing  the  nourishment  which  his  ex¬ 
hausted  frame  required.  Late  hours,  feverish 
liupes,  and  bitter  disappointments  had  indeed 
told  upon  his  manly  form  and  noble  counte- 
iiMice ;  and  difficult  would  it  have  been  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  lofty,  handsome  youth  who  had  sto^ 
with  Agnes  Grenfell  on  the  banks  of  that  peace¬ 
ful  stream  not  a  year  before,  in  the  being  who, 
with  neglected  toilet  and  the  expression  of  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  in  his  p^  feabires,  reclined 
on  the  low  conch  beside  Us  breakfast-table. 

The  entrance  of  a  servant  with  letters  and  the 
morning’s  paper  roused  him  from  the  uneasy 
reverie  in  which  he  had  been  plunged ;  and  the 
sight  of  his  mother’s  handwriting  did  not  tend 


been  making  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
some  property  in  the  neighbourliood,  Mrs.  Gar- 
nier  wrote;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  domain  on  which  he  lived, 
had  been  placed  in  the  defaulter’s  hands  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  some  two  days  before 
he  had  left  the  town,  and,  as  it  was  supposed, 
the  conntn. 

“  Mr.  Grenfell  is  most  anxious  to  see  you, 
my  dear  Hubert,”  pursued  Mrs.  Garnier  ;  "  and 
I  need  not  say  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  us,  for 
his  life  hann  on  a  thread,  and,  even  now,  you 
may  not  find  him  alive.  Poor  Agnes  keeps  up 
with  astonbhing  heroism,  fur  the  sake  of  her 
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Kcnre,  and  that  will  keep  her  from  any  imme¬ 
diate  diatreas  to  aggravate  her  o^han  state." 

Hubert  acaroelj  waited  to  finish  the  perusal 
of  the  letter  ere  he  began  the  few  necessary 
preparations  neoeasary  for  his  journey.  A  small 


father,  to  whom  agitation  would  be  certain 
death.  The  loss  of  fortune  affected  her  but 
little;  but  how  she  will  bear  the  trial  now 
awaiting  her,  when  the  excitement  is  over,  I 
know  not.  Ebppily,  her  own  little  fortune  is 
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portmant<‘au  was  rapidly  filled,  asd  in  less  than 
Uf-an-huur  after  the  receipt  of  the  intelli((enee 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  railway-station.  How 
tedious,  how  insufferable  was  each  inevitable 
delay  on  that  sad  journey  !  The  hour  whicli 
elap^  before  the  train  started,  the  time  which 
eb^Mcd  in  lotting  ready  the  postchaise  which 
was  to  convey  him  from  the  nearest  station  to 
his  mother’s  residence,  now  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Pnory — all  was  absolute  torture  to  his 
impatient  and  alarmed  spirit.  But  time  goes 
steadily  on,  in  sorrow  as  in  joy :  and  in  as  short 
a  time  as  steam  and  good  posters  could  make 
possible,  Hubert  was  in  his  mother’s  house  re¬ 
ceiving  the  consolatory  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Grenfell  yet  lived,  and  was  anxiously  expecting 
his  arrival.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very'  intensity 
of  his  desire  to  see  Hubert  kept  alive  the  fiame 
of  life  which  yet  flickered  in  the  socket,  ere  it 
went  out  for  ever.  Hubeli  ■  scarcely  allowed 
himself  time  to  take  the  refreshment  of  which 
he  stood  so  much  ia  need  ere-  he  hastened  to 
the  Priory,  almost  dreaduag  as  he.  approached 
its  gates  to  raise  his  asres  to  the  winnow*,  lest 


I  of  Agnes,  and  yet  to  his  eyes  there  were  evident 
signs  of  the  affliction  which  had  come  upon  its 
inmates  since  his  departure.  I'he  piano,  the 
tapestry-frame,  the  drawing-table  were  there, 
but  the  frame  was  pushea  carelessly  against 
the  table,  instead  of  being  drawn  with  its  gay 
:  designs  and  many-coloured  wools  into  Agnes’ 
favourite  window ;  the  piano  was  closed,  and 
the  songs  which  usually  lav  on  it  were  placed  in 
the  portfolio ;  the  board  on  which  an  un- 
!  finished  drawing  was  stretched  was  covered 
I  with  dust — all  spoke  of  desolation  and  abandon¬ 
ment.  Hubert  was  still  engrossed  in  the  sad 
I  thoughts  to  which  these  observations  gave  rise 
'  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  a  moment  Agnes 
was  weeping  in  his  arms.  Once  more  those 
young,  loving  beings  were  side  by  side ;  but 
oh,  how  changed  from  the  day  when  we  first 
I  introduced  them  to  our  readers!  Then  in- 
j  stinct  with  life,  health,  and  animation,  now 
I  pale,  subdued;  one  with  grief  and  watching, 

I  the  other  from  the  effects  of  time  and  talents 
I  misapplied,  of  health  wasted — not  ia  the  zealous 
!  pursuit  of  learning  and  fame,  but  ia  the  worse 


had  arrived  too.  late  to  tee-Iiis  revered  friend.  I  visionary. 

This  shock,  hovrever^-wae'.epared  him  f  and,  |  “  Why,  Agnes,  how  you  have  suffered !”  was 

somewhat  reassarcd,heraag.the'lialL.bell,  which  Hubert’s  first  exclamation,  as  he  looked  on  her 

was  soon  answered  by  the  old  aenaat,  who  had  pale  face  and  fragile  form.  “  And  your  father^ 

known  him  from  his  childhood.  tell  me  of  him.  Is  there  not  hope  r  have  they 

“0  Master  Hobeii,'!  am-.'thaakful  you  are  not  exaggerated  the  danger?  Nay, do  not  look 
come  at  last !”  was  the  old  man’*  tearful  greet-  so  sad,  my  beloved ;  for  my  sake  do  not  yield 
ing.  “  Master  has  not  many  hours’  life  :u  him,  to  grief,  or  you  will  indc^  break  my  heart, 

the  doctors  say,  and  it’s  only  wondeifril  he  has  j  We  will  nurse  him  together,  and  our  united 

lasted  so  long ;  hut4t'll  die'hnppy  afbic  he  has  '  cam wilktoiag  him  back  to  life  and  health.” 
seen  you,  sir.  Yon  and  Mr.  liighw'orth  were-j  “Alas!  no,  Hubert,”  replied  Agnes  moum- 
the  persons  he  loved  heat  on  earth,  after. Miah folly,  “there  is  no  hope.  The  cruel  blow  my 
Agnes,  poor  thing!  and  Mr.'Hi||(hworth’s  away 't  poor  frther  has  received  brought  to  a  crisis  a 
in  foreign  parts,  gone  to  see  a  sick  relation,  and  '  ^ease  which,  the  doctor*  say,  has  been  long 
not  expected  hack  for  many  a  month.  So  there  I  latent  in  his  eonstitntion,  and  it  were  vain  to 
is  but  you,  sir,  that  he  aonld  tnst,  alter  that  |  indnlg* 'dalse  hopes.  But ‘he  is  now  calmer 
villain’s  deceived  him  so,  and  been  his  death  as  l  and  asoaaMfrsahed  than  Im  has  been  fiir  some 


well  as  his  ruin;  for  if  ever  man  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  ma^riwilk  that’s  certain-”.  And'  - 
the  tears  rollad  do witim  ijsithfhl  doHMstic's 
cheeks. 

“  And  Miss  Agnes,  Jamas  ?”  ibqnindiBubert 
in  faltering  accents. 

“Oh,  she  keeps  up  like  an  angal,  as  ah*<a*,  • 
for  her  poor  father’s  sake,  sirj^  replied  thai< 
butler.  “  But  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  her  so 
pale,  and  yet  so  cahn  and  paticut-like,  more 
than  if  she  took  on  and  went  into  hysterics  as 
many  ladies  do.  But  I  will  tell  her  you  arc 
here,  sir;  she  is  in  master’s  room,  but  I  can 
call  her  ont  without  disturbing  him.”  And  he 
hastened  to  fulfil  his  mission,  leaving  Hubert 
in  the  morning-room,  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours.  Everything  spoke  to  him 


I  days ;  he  has  had  a  few  hoars’  sleep,  and  he  is 
anxiaas  to  see  3rou.  I  haue  told  him  yon  are 
here,  and  promised  to  bring  .vou  to  him  ;  but 
remember,  dearest,  you  muatahow  no  agitation, 
though  you  find  him  featfrdiy  changed;  but 
perf^  oomposare  is  the-anly  chance  of  even 
prutoaftortos  life." 

llnb^  promised  caution;  and  with  noise¬ 
less  steps  Agnes  led  the  way  to  the  sick  man’s 
chamber.  It  needed  all  the  self-control  which 
Hubert  was  prepared  to  exercise  to  prevent  hi* 
I  manifesting  the  grief  and  surprise  which  the 
'  first  sight  of  the  pale  and  wasted  form  of  hi* 
j  old  friend  excited.  Mr.  Grenfell  sras  supported 
,  in  bed  with  pillows,  for  the  difflcuHy  of  breath- 
{  ing,  which  formed  one  of  the  most  distressing 
feature*  of  his  complaint,  prevented  the  possi- 
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bility  of  his  lying  down ;  and  the  work  of  years 
appevrd  to  have  been  effected  by  suffering  on 
his  conntenancc,  in  the  wrinkles  wliioh  fur¬ 
rowed  his  furmeriy  smooth  brow,  and  the  lines 
ronnd  the  mouth  and  eyes.  Those  sunken 
eyes,  however,  brightened,  and  the  lips  relapsed 
into  a  smils  as  he  feebly  extended  his  hiina  to 
his  young  friend.  “  Thank  God,  yon  are  come 
at  I^t !”  be  said.  “  My  prayer  is  granted,  and 
I  shall  now  die  happy.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  talk  so  despondingly,  my  dear 
sir,”  said  Hubert,  affectionately  pressing  the 
wasted  hand  he  held.  “  1  trust  yon  may  yet 
recover,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  you  many  years  among  us.” 

“No,  no,  my  hours  arc  numbered,”  replied 
the  sick  man  ;  “  but  let  ns  not  waste  the  little 
time  which  remains  to  me.  Agnes,  my  child, 
leave  us  for  a  little  while,  I  would  speak  to 
Hubert  alone;  come  to  us  again  when  he  rings, 
it  will  not  be  many  moments  before  you  are  re¬ 
called,” 

Agnes  silently  olieyed ;  and  scarcely  had  she 
clos^  the  door  when  Mr.  Grenfell,  raising  him¬ 
self  in  bed  with  an  energy  of  which  he  had  not 
seemed  capable,  exclaimod— 

“  Hubert  Gamier,  I  believe  you  truly  love  my 
child,  and  that  her  change  of  fortune  will  not  I 
lessen  your  affection  for  her.  Yet  tell  me  truly,  I 
as  you  value  the  blessing  of  a  dying  man,  may  | 
I  indeed  trust  her  happiness,  her  safety  to  you  i'  I 
Will  you  care  for  her,  and  guard  her,  as  I  would  i 
have  done,  from  every  sorrow,  from  every  mis¬ 
fortune  P  It  is  a  sacred  deposit  1  leave  with  yon, 
young  man ;  think  well  ere  you  accept  it  from 
a  father’s  hands.” 

“  And  with  rapture  do  I  receive  it,  my  dear 
sir  I"  replied  Hubert  fervently.  “I  will  cherish 
and  watch  over  Agnes  as  the  most  precious  of 
earthly  treasures ;  with  my  life  will  I  guard  and 
protect  her  who  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  myself  1” 

“  I  believe  yon,  Hubert,”  continued  Mr.  Gren¬ 
fell  ;  “  I  do  not  doubt  your  love  for  Agnes,  and 
I  know  you  to  be  highly  principled  and  noble ; 
but — hut — ” 

The  sudden  faltering  of  Mr.  Grenfell’s  voice, 
and  contraction  of  his  features,  spoke  of  a 
sharp  pang ;  and,  much  alarmeil,  Uuliert  rang 
the  bdl.  in  an  instant  Agnes  wav  in  the  mom, 
and  quickly  perceived  th.at  her  father  had  lieen 
seised  with  one  of  the  attacks  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  during  his  ilhiess,  and  which 
nsually  yielded  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  prescribed 
remedies.  But  in  vain  did  she  now  use,  with 
Hubert’s  aasistanee,  every  means  which  the 
physician’s  advice  and  her  osm  knowledge  sug¬ 
gested.  The  patient’s  breathing  became  gra¬ 
dually  fainter  and  fainter,  -tbe  features  more 
rigid :  and  to  Hubert’s  more  experienced  eye  it 


was  soon  evident  that  the  last  moments  of  suf¬ 
fering  had  arrived,  soon  to  be  terminated  by 
death.  At  length,  howover,  the  spasm  seemed 
to  pass  away,  and  the  expression  of  pain  gave 
place  to  a  pla^  calm.  Fur  a  moment  Mr.  Gren- 
I  fell  opened  his  eyes,  and,  glancing  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  affect  iou  from  Hubert  to  Agnes, 
i  gave  one  gentle  sigh,  and  then  his  nrearied  spirit 
:  tied  fur  ever  from  this  world  of  changes  and 
I  trials. 

Agnes  had  kept  up  bravely,  heroically,  daring 
I  the  whole  period  of  her  fatlier’s  illness.  She 
I  had  borne  the  loss  of  fortune  without  a  murmur; 

I  but  now  that  the  neeeasity  for  exertion  was  over 
I  her  fortitude  gave  way,  and  she  was  carried 
:  fainting  from  the  room,  and  consigned  by  Hu- 
licrt  to  the  care  of  her  aunt,  wliile  Jie  snperin- 
I  tended  the  performanee  of  the  last  sad  offices  to 
his  revered  friend. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  next  few  weeks, 
filled  as  they  were  ifith  the  melancholy  occu¬ 
pations  which  follow  an  event  such  as  we  have 
dcscrilied.  It  was  discovered  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Grenfell’s  affairs,  which  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Hubert  in  the  alisenoe  of  Mr.  High- 
worth,  Agnes’  trustee,  that  the  ruin  of  his  for¬ 
tune  was  even  more  complete  than  had  been 
imagined.  Every  part  of  nis  available  property 
had  been  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  treacheroas 
agent  who  had  jnst  left  the  country,  except  the 
little  domain  of  the  Priory;  and  there  were 
some  further  liabilities  discovered  on  further 
examination,  which  its  sale  would  be  hardy 
s'lfficie  lit  to  meet .  N uthing,  t  herefore,  remained 
for  Agnes  bat  the  little  fortune  she  had  inherited 
from  the  will  of  her  maternal  grandfatlier,  to 
which  she  wa.s  entitled  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty  three,  or  on  her  marriage,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  guardians,  of  whom  Mr.  Highworth 
was  the  only  one  then  living.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  no  one  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
the  affairs— Sir  William  Milner,  the  executor 
named  with  Mr,  Highworth,  refusing  to  act; 
partly  in  consequence,  it  was  imagined,  of  the 
altered  cirenmstances  of  the  deceased,  and  iiartly, 
as  Hubert  and  Agnes  conjectured,  from  resent¬ 
ment  at  her  refusal  of  his  son.  “  There  is  but 
one  course  left,  my  Agues,”  said  Hubert,  after 
tenderly  communicating  to  her  the  position  in 
which  she  was  placed.  “  Yon  must  give  me  a 
legal  right  to  protect  you  and  act  for  your  dear 
father.  I  Imve  hut  little  to  offer  you,  dearest, 
but  a  husband’s  tenderest  love  and  care,  and 
eiiergim  which  will  indeed  he  exerted  when  you 
are  dependent  on  them.” 

“  But  withont  Mr.  Highworth'a  consent,  dear 
Hubert,  my  little  fortnse  ia  not  availnhle  to  na, 

I  and  1  would  not  add  to  your  caret  the  burden  of 
I  a  portionlesa  wife.  You  know  1  am  not  of  age 
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b;  firntodpapa’i  will  till  I  am  twenty-three,  and 
I  (till  want  two  vean  of  that  time.  Do  not  sup- 
poae,”  the  added,  smiling  faintly,  **  that  I  ima¬ 
gine  Agnes  Grenfell  without  a  shilling  would 
not  be  as  dear  to  you  as  Araes  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds ;  hut  how  can  I  consent  to  hamper 
your  exertions,  and  diminish  your  slender  in¬ 
come,  now  to  much  smaller  by  my  dear  father’s 
death  P  No,  no,  it  most  not  be ;  but  I  have 
already  formed  a  plan  which  will  be  far  more 
pmdent  and  featiDle.  I  shall  write  at  once  to 
my  dear  old  guardian,  and  beg  his  consent  to  our 
wishes ;  and,  while  waiting  for  his  answer,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  can  place  myself  in  some  family  as 
^vemeas,  uhich  if  half  the  flatteries  of  my 
friends  are  true,  I  am  quite  able  to  undertake ; 
and  meanwhilp  you  shall  go  on  studying  as  hard 
as  you  can,  without  making  yourself  more  like  a 
hook-worn  student  than  you  are  at  present .  For, 
indeed,  dear  Hubert,  I  fear  you  have  worked 
too  hard ;  you  are  pale  and  thin,  and  I  can  see 
the  traces  of  many  a  midnight  watching.  I 
snspect  you  have  broken  your  promise  to  me, 
ana  neglected  sleep  and  exercise.” 

The  flush  of  shame  rose  to  Hubert’s  cheek, 
and  for  a  moment  he  felt  disposed  to  confess 
all,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  gentle  being 
beside  him  for  his  criminal  folly ;  but  how  could 
he  add  to  her  present  grief  by  taking  away  her 
trust  in  him — riow  destroy,  by  such  a  confession, 
ail  chance  of  persuading  her  to  become  his  at 
once  P  It  would  be  cruel,  imprudent  to  do  it ; 
lietter  far  keep  silence  on  the  past,  and  renounce 
all  his  wild  imaginings  and  guilty  waste  of  time 
and  talent  fur  ever.  He  avoided  all  reply  to  the 
last  part  of  Agnes’  speech,  and  employed  all  his 
eloquence  to  dissuade  her  from  the  scheme  she 
had  formed.  It  would  be  madness  for  her  to 
think  of  becoming  a  governess.  She,  the  ad¬ 
mired  heiress,  the  cherished,  the  refined,  who 
had  been  shielded  from  every  breath  which 
oonld  wound  or  chill  her — she,  to  be  exposed  to 
the  slights^  the  hardships,  which  are  the  portion 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  undertake  the 
onerous  duties  of  instrurtion — it  was  impossible ! 
And  then  it  was  so  certain  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  Mr.  Highworth  would  not  refuse  his 
consent,  and  it  would  only  be  a  few  months 
before  it  arrived  and  her  income  become  avail¬ 
able,  and  till  then  they  could  manage  perfectly 
well  on  his  own ;  and  perhaps  the  Priory  would 
sell  well,  and  a  surplus  be  left  after  paying  all 
debts,  which  would  of  course  be  her  own. 

“  If  yon  persist  in  your  refusal,  my  beloved 
Agnes,”  he  continued,  “  I  shall  begin  to  believe 
that  yon  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to 
tmst  your  happiness  and  welfare  to  my  keeping. 
Do  not  think  it  is  from  a  selfish  desire  to  secure 
the  bliss  of  having  yon  near  me,  of  feeling  that 


yon  are  mine  for  ever,  which  induces  me  to  urge 
my  prayer ;  but  I  am  seriously  convinced  that 
it  would  be  neither  right  or  side  for  you  to  be 
left  in  your  present  unprotected  state.  Besides 
which,  yonr  dear  father’s  affairs  will  become 
hopeless,  and  an  undeserved  stain  left  on  his 
memory,  unless  some  one  is  legally  empowered 
to  act  for  him,  which  I  can  only  do  as  your 
hiuband.” 

What  could  Agnes  oppose  to  argnments 
backed  by  such  considerations,  and  by  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  her  own  heart?  Can  she  be  blamed  if 
she  yielded  alike  to  love  and  to  filial  affection, 
though  her  own  calmer  judgment  warned  her 
she  was  consenting  to  a  hazardous  and  impru¬ 
dent  measure. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make  all  neces- 
j  sary  preparations  for  their  union ;  and  here 
i  Agnes  was  unbiassed  by  the  *'\Miat  will  the 
I  world  say  ?”  which  would  have  troubled  many 
an  older  and  more  experienced  mind.  She  was 
'  too  confident  in  her  own  purity  of  intention  and 
'  right  feeling  to  fear  misconstruction  or  censure; 

I  and  having  acted  on  cogent  and  important 
;  reasons  she  was  proof  even  against  her  aunt’s. 

I  “  But,  my  dear  Agnes,  what  will  be  thought 
I  of  your  marrying  so  soon  after  your  poor 
I  ather’s  death  ?  People  will  talk  strangely  of 
such  a  breach  of  propriety.  Wait  at  any  rate 
three  months,  on  my  account,  if  not  on  your  own ; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  get  sadly  blamed  for 
allowing  such  a  thing.” 

”  If  I  wait  three  months,  my  dear  aunt,  I  will 
wait  six,  or  even  twelve,”  replied  Agnes  with  a 
melancholy  smile ;  “  for  the  reasons  which  liave 
induced  me  to  commit  what  seems  to  you  such 
'an  outrage  on  decorum  would  lose  all  force  in 
that  time.  It  is  the  necessity  for  some  course 
to  be  taken  immediately  which  has  decided  me. 
Were  those  removed,  you  would  have  far  more 
reason  to  blame  me  for  violating  propriety  and 
shovring  little  respect  for  dear  papa’s  memory. 
Depend  on  it,  those  who  know  me  will  acquit 
me  of  doing  either ;  and  the  certainty  that  I  am 
doing  right  will  support  me  under  the  censures 
of  those  less  charitable.” 

Miss  Courtland  was  silenced,  hut  not  con¬ 
vinced  ;  she  was  unable  to  enter  into  her  niece’s 
more  lofty  views,  and  had  been  too  long  accns- 
tomed  to  measure  her  own  by  public  opinion  to 
be  reconciled  to  any  such  flagrant  breach  of  its 
laws ;  and  we  will  not  aver  that  she  was  not  a 
little,  a  very  little  influenced  by  her  alarm  at  the 
consequences  of  Agnes’  flagrant  disregard  of  Ut 
hienteanctt,  in  her  decision  to  accept  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  a  far-away  cousin,  who  had  lately  be¬ 
come  a  vridower,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
housekeeper  and  nurse,  in  his  declining  years,  in 
the  relative  who  had  bMn  the  pet  and  plaything 
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of  hit  early  manhood.  Hubert  and  Aj^et  had  | 
been  unanimous  in  urging  her  residence  with 
themselves,  but  yielded  the  point  in  deference  to  I 
her  evident  inclination  to  gratify  her  reigning 
passion  for  domestic  economy  and  piquet,  for 
both  of  which  she  thought  she  would  find  ample 
opportunity  in  Mr.  Selwyn’s  household. 

^e  weddinfr  of  Agnes  Grenfell  was  indeed 
widely  different  from  the  festive  scene  which 
would  have  graced  the  npptials  of  the  wealthy  i 
Mr.  Grenfell’s  heiress.  No  one,  save  Mrs.  i 
Gamier,  Miss  Courtland,  the  vicar  and  his  ' 
daughter,  who  acted  as  bridesmaid,  and  the  old 
physician,  who  had  known  her  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  now  stood  in  her  father’s  place  at' her 
wedding,  were  present.  No  ornament  graced 
the  plain  white  muslin  robe  and  veil  which, 
for  that  day,  replaced  her  deep  mourning ;  and  i 
equally  different  from  the  happy  flutter  of  more  | 
favoured  brides  was  her  composed  demeanour ; 
the  recent  deep  and  varied  gnefs  through  which 
she  had  passed  left  no  room  for  minor  agitation,  j 
Calmly  and  audibly  she  pronounced  her  mar-  i 
riage-vows,  in  all  the  trustfulness  and  sincerity  ' 
of  a  pure  and  upright  heart ;  and  all  who  looked  , 
on  her  sweet  face,  so  pale,  yet  so  elevated,  so 
tpirilueUe  in  its  expression,  felt  almost  as  if  she 
were  a  being  raised  above  the  common  hopes 
and  fears  which  agitate  humanity. 

The  home  of  the  new-married  pair  was  to  be 
with  Mrs.  Gamier,  during  the  time  which  would 
lie  necessary  for  Hubert  to  remain  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  settle  Mr.  Grenfell’s  affairs,  and  i 
thither  did  the  bridal-party  repair  after  the  cere¬ 
mony.  But  thongh  Agnes  affectionately  loved 
the  dear  old  physician  and  revered  clergyman, 
who  had  officiate  both  at  the  saddest  and  most  ■ 
lUiportant  events  of  her  life,  it  was  a  relief  to  ' 
her  when  all  took  leave  after  the  breakfast,  and 
left  her  to  the  maternal  care  of  Mrs.  Gamier,  \ 
who  fondly  and  gladly  welcomed  her  favourite  : 
Hubert’s  wife  as  a  beloved  daughter.  And  mueh 
did  Agnes  need  such  support  during  the  trying 
scenes  which  awaited  her.  The  Priory,  the 
home  of  her  happy  childliood  and  youth,  the 
place  endeared  by  all  her  recollections  of  her 
beloved  mother,  where  every  step,  every  tree 
and  plant  were  hallowed  by  some  association  ^ 
with  those  she  had  loved  best  on  earth,  were  to  > 
be  sold,  to  pass  into  other  hands,  and,  worse 
still,  into  the  hands  of  the  very  person  she 
wovdd  have  been  moat  reluctant  to  see  installed  i 
in  her  beloved  father’s  place.  Sir  William  i 
Milner  was  a  candidate  for  the  possession  of  the  j 
Priory;  and  so  far  superior  was  the  sum  he 
offered  to  that  of  any  other  purchaser  who  ap¬ 
peared,  that  Agnes  felt  it  right  to  induce  her 
husband  to  consent  to  the  obnoxious  proposal. 
It  was  a  sad  straggle  in  her  heart  between  duty 


and  inclination;  but  her  father’s  honour  and 
Hubert’s  interest  were  at  stake,  and  her  earnest 
intreatiea  at  last  prevailed  on  her  husband  to 
conclude  the  negotiation. 

It  was  soon  whispered  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  Sir  William’s  object  in  buying  the  property 
was  to  make  it  a  residence  for  his  son ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  was  presumed  he  was  going  to 
be  married ;  and,  as  a  few  amiable  managers  of 
their  neighbours’  affairs  suggested,  “  Miss  Gren¬ 
fell  had  reason  to  repent  having  thrown  away  a 
good  offer,  and  married  a  be^r  like  young 
Gamier.” 

Whether  Agnes  was  reasonable  enough  to 
repent  her  conduct,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire ; 
nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  pause  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  but  wearisome  business  which  occupied 
the  weeks  immediately  following  the  sale  of 
the  Priory.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks  from  their  marriage,  Hubert  and 
Agnes  took  up  {heir  residence  in  London, 
with  some  hundred  pounds  in  their  purse, 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Grenfell’s  once  handsome 
property,  after  all  liabilities  had  been  discharged, 
which,  with  the  income  allowed  by  Hubert’s 
brother,  even  the  more  prudent  Agnes  considered 
sufficient  for  their  support  till  Mr.  Highworth’s 
answer  should  entitle  them  to  the  possession  of 
her  own  fortune.  And  they  were  happy ;  for 
even  the  dingy  appearance  of  London  chambers 
was  enlivened  by  the  little  elegancies  which  had 
been  Agnes’  special  property,  and  saved  from 
the  general  wreck,  and  still  more  by  that  best 
sight,  a  graceful,  gentle,  loving  woman’s  pre¬ 
sence.  Hubert  Gamier,  methinks  you  might 
have  been  satisfied;  fur  true  affection  is  the 
alchemy  which  changes  dross  into  gold,  and 
in  tliat  nuhle,  loving  heart,  surely  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  true  philosopher’s  stone. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SWEET  SABBATH  BELLS. 

Sweet  Sabbath  bells  !  sweet  Sabbath  bells  I 
That  six  days’  inward  turmoil  quells. 

Bids  us  approach  the  sacred  ground 
Where  is  a  balm  for  sorrows  found. 

Methinks  each  bell  doth  seem  to  say. 

Be  of  good  cheer ;  look  up  to-day ; 

Your  risen  Saviour’s  promise  view. 

Because  /  live,  so  live  ye  too. 

I  well  remember  when  your  sound 
No  echo  in  my  bosom  found ; 

But  now  1  feel  my  heart  keep  time, 
Itesponsive  to  your  joyous  chime. 

Sweet  Sabbath  bells  1  tweet  Sabbath  bells 
That  six  days'  inward  turmoil  quells. 
Chime  on,  till  in  the  east  shall  dawn 
The  nerUuting  Sabbath  morn  1 
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IBELAlfD’S  SHAKSPlilRE  FORGERIES 


IRELAND’S  SHAKSPEARE  FORGERIES. 

11 K.  Samuel  Iuland,  oriinnally  ■  silk- 
merchant  in  Spitalfields,  wu  leil  by  his  taste 
for  literary  antiquities  to  abandon  trade  for 
those  pursuits,  and  pubUshed  several  Tours. 
One  of  them  consist^  of  an  excursion  upon 
the  River  Avon,  during  which  he  explored,  with 
ardent  cnriositv,  every  locality  associated  with 
Skakspra  re.  &  was  accompanied  by  his  son, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  imbibed  a  portion  of 
his  father’s  Sbakspearian  mania.  The  youth, 
perceiving  the  great  importance  which  his 
parent  attached  to  every  relic  of  the  poet,  and 
the  ei^rness  with  which  he  sought  for  any  of 
bis  MS.  remains,  conceived  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  gratify  his  father  by  some  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  own,  in  the  lanjipiagc  and  manner 
of  Shakspeare’s  time.  The  idea  possessed  his 
mind  for  a  certain  period  ;  and  in  1793,  being 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  produced  some 
MSS.  said  to  be  in  the  hwdwriting  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  he  said  had  been  nven  him  by  a 
gentleman  possessed  of  many  other  old  papers. 
The  young  man,  bring  articled  to  a  solicitor  in 
Chancery,  easily  fabricated,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  deed  of  mortgage  from  Shakspeare  to  Mi¬ 
chael  Fraser.  The  extasy  expressed  by  his 
&ther  urged  him  to  the  fabrication  of  other 
documents,  described  to  come  from  the  same 
quarter.  Emboldened  by  success,  he  ventured 
upon  higher  compomtions  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  at  length  announced  the  discovery  of  an 
ori^nal  drama,  under  the  title  of  “  Vortigem,” 
which  he  exhibited,  act  by  act,  written  in  the 
period  of  two  months.  Having  provided  him¬ 
self  with  the  paper  of  the  pmod  (being  the 
fly-leaves  of  old  booksX  and  with  ink  prepared 
by  a  bookbinder,  no  suspicion  was  entertained 
of  the  deception.  The  father,  who  was  a  maniac 
npon  such  sulqects,  gave  such  ielat  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  discovery  that  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world  and  all  England  was  drawn  to  it ;  inso- 
mneh  that  the  son,  wlm  had  announced  otiier 
papers,  found  it  impossible  to  retreat,  and  was 
roaded  into  the  production  of  the  series  which 
ne  had  promised. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Ireland,  in  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  was  daily  crowded  to  excess  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  as  well  as  by  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  men  of  letters.  The  bding  mostly 
decreed  genuine,  were  considered  to  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  worth  ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  expected 
that  Parliament  would  give  any  required  sum 
for  them.  Some  conceited  amateurs  in  litera¬ 
ture  at  length  sounded  an  alarm,  which  was 
echoed  by  omtsin  of  the  newspapers  and  public 
j  ournals ;  notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Sheridan 
agreed  to  give  2600  for  permission  to  play 


“  Vortigem"  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  So  crowded 
a  liouse  was  scarcely  ever  seen  as  on  the  night 
of  the  performance,  and  a  vast  number  of  per¬ 
sons  could  not  obtain  admission.  The  pre¬ 
determined  malcontents  began  na  opposition 
from  the  outset :  some  ill-cast  eharacters  con¬ 
verted  grave  scenes  into  ridicule,  and  there 
ensued  between  the  believers  and  sceptics  a 
contest  which  endangered  the  property.  The 
piece  was  accordingly  witlidrawn. 

The  juvenile  author  was  now  so  beset  for  in¬ 
formation  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  abscond 
from  his  father’s  house ;  and  then,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  wonderful  ferment  which  his  ingenuity 
had  created,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  wherein 
he  confessed  the  entire  fabrication.  Besides 
“Vortigem,”  young  Ireland  also  produced  a 
plav  of  “  Henry  II. ;’’  and,  although  there  were 
in  Wh  such  incongruities  as  were  nut  con¬ 
sistent  vrith  Sbakspeare’s  age,  both  dramas  con¬ 
tain  passages  of  considerable  beauty  and  ori- 
ginahty. 

The  admissions  of  the  son  did  not,  however, 
screen  the  father  from  obloquy ;  and  the  reaction 
of  public  opinion  affected  his  fortunes  and  his 
health.  Mr.  Ireland  was  the  dupe  of  his  zeal 
upon  such  sulqects ;  and  the  son  never  contem¬ 
plated  at  theontset  the  unfortunate  effect,  f  uch 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  certain  admirei*  of 
Shakspeare  (among  them  Drs.  Parr  and  War- 
ton)  that  they  fell  upon  their  knees  liefore  the 
MSS. ;  and,  by  their  idolatry,  inspired  liundreds 
of  others  vrith  similar  enthusiasm.  The  young 
author  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  alarm, 
which  at  that  stage  it  was  not  in  his  ))ower  to 
check.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  knew  the 
parties,  has  thus  related  the  affair  in  the  “  Anec¬ 
dote  Libranr.” 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Parr’s  Library  at 
Hatton  (Bibliotheca  Parriana)  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  attempted  explanation  by  the  Doctor 

“  Ireland’s  (Samum)  Great  and  impudent  for¬ 
gery,  called,  '  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Le^ 
Instruments,  under  the  hand  and  seid  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakspeare.’  Folio,  179C. 

“lam  almost  ashamed  to  insert  this  worth¬ 
less  and  infamonsly-trickish  book.  It  is  said  to 
include  the  tragedy  of  ‘  King  Lear’  and  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  *  Hamlet.’  Ireland  told  a  lie  when  he 
imputed  to  me  the  words  which  Jotepk  Wmrio* 
used  the  very  morning  I  called  on  Ireland,  and 
was  inclined  to  admit  the  possibility  of  gennine- 
ness  in  his  papers.  In  my  subsequent  conver¬ 
sation  I  told  him  my  change  of  opinion ;  but 
I  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  dispute  in  print 
vrith  a  detected  impostor. — S.  P.’’ 

Mr.  Ireland  died  abont  ISOS.  His  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  long  survived  him ;  but  the  for¬ 
geries  blighted  his  literary  reputation  for  ever, 
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MARRUGE  or  THE  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS  WITU  DARNLEY. 


and  he  died  in  straitened  circumstances  not 
many  yean  since.  Tlie  reputed  Shakspcarian 
MSS.  we  remember  to  liave.  once  seen  for  sale 
in  a  pawnbroker’s  window,  in  Wardour-street, 
Soho. 


MARRIAGE  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 
WITH  DARNLEY. 

JAhXi  having  appointed  the  WDnsnally  early 
hour  of  six  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July 
29th,  for  the  public  solenmuatioD  of  her  nup- 
tiab,  she  was,  at  half-past  five,  led  from  her 
ehambtr,  between  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and 
Atholl,  into  the  chapel  royal  of  Uolvrood, 
attend^  hr  her  ladies  and  all  tlie  isyally  dis¬ 
posed  aubles  of  Sostland.  She  waa-  eroeieed 
by  Henry  Sinclair,  Hean  of  Baetaljii^,  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  and  hia  aaBistants,and  there  repeted 
herself  while  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Atholl 
went  to  fetch  the  faridei^oom,  who  sras  in  like 
manner  oonducted  by  them  in  proeeasioa  to  the 
bridal-altar,  and  there  received  by  tkeoffioiating 
piiests.  The  baans,  previoasly  pnblislied  bv 
the  Proteetant  minister.  Brand,  in  the  pansli 
ehnreh  of  the  CanoBgate,'weTtth«  pvoolaimrd, 
for  the  third  time,  in  the  preseuee  the  illus¬ 
trious  pair.  A  oestifieat*  was. taken  by  a 
notary  tW  no  maa  objected  to  them,  or  alleged 
anyeaeae  why  the  marriaga  might  nob  proceed. 
Tim  doenment  wae  eafaeeribed  by  bath  ia  the 
legal  etyle— Henry  and  Maria  R.  This  done, 
the  rel^rioua  eeraaiony'  eommeneed  according 
to  the  ritnal  of  the  Ubarch  of  Ramc.  The 
words  were  spoken ;  the  -zmge,  srhick'  mere 
three,  the  middle  one  e  rieb  diaiMnd,  were  onn- 
eaereted,  and  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  regal 
bride.  The  pnyirs  were  laid,  the  aapW 
bowdietion  proaonneed^  wnd  Henry,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  Mary,  Soreieign  Imdy  of  Scotland 
and  the  Isles,  were  declared  man  and  wife,  duly 
and  biwfally  married  in  the  pteaenoe  of  Qod 
and  that  oongngataon. 

By  some  it  was  regarded  as  an  inauspicious 
portent  for  this  msrriage,  tliat  Mary  plighted 
her  nuptial  vow  to  Damley  in  the  sable  weeds  she 
wore  for  her  first  husband,  Francis  de  Valois. 
“She  had  npon  her  hack,”  says  Randolph, 
“  the  great  monming-gown  of  black,  with  the 
great  wide  monming-hood,  not  nnlike  nnto 
that  which  she  wore  the  ilolpful  day  of  the 
burial  of  her  husband.”  This  was  the  dress  of 
a  widowed  Queen  of  France;  and  the  royal 
etiquette  of  the  i)eriod  rcndeiW  it  imperative 
for  Mary  to  appear  in  it  on  all  state  occasions, 
till  she  was  actually  the  wife  of  her  second 
husband.  It  was'  hot  even  then  to  be  resigned 
without  a  decent  semblance  of  reluctance,  and 
a  coquettish  struggle  for  its  retention  by  a  re¬ 


wedded  widow.  In  compliance  with  this  old- 
established  custom,  as  soon  as  the  m.ass  was 
over,  and  the  royal  bride  was  led  back  to  her 
own  chamber,  her  youthful  bridegroom,  who 
was  waiting  to  receive  her  there  with  the  rest 
of  her  nobles,  made  earnest  suit  to  her  “  that 
she  should  cast  off  her  care,  lay  aside  those  sor¬ 
rowful  garments,  and  dispose  herself  to  a  plea¬ 
santer  life.”  Mary,  of  course,  objected  ;  “  but 
alter  tome  pretty  refusal,  more  for  the  farihon’s 
sake  than  grief  of  heart,  she  suffered  them  that 
stood  by,  every  man  tliat  could  approach,  to 
take  out  a  pin  ;  and,  so  being  committed  to  her 
ladies,  slianged  her  garments,”  and  put  oa  her 
bridal-robes.  Uinoing  succeeded,  end  royal 
obaer.  The  Qaeca  and  her  oonsort  were  con- 
daeted  to-their  dinner  by  ell  the  noblee  aot  in 
-open  vebellion.  The  trumpets  sounded^iand 
raonev  was  thrown  to  the  people  in  greater 
abuo^nde  tliaa  was  oonsirteat  with  the  poverty 
of.  the  bhdegi^m  tnd  the  empty  nohequer  of 
the  aoguit  bride.  Silver  and  gold  were  forth- 
connug  for  this  purpose,  nevertheless ;  i  and 
largesec  was  oried  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
bownty.  Mary  and  her  oonsort  sat  together  at 
thotsiile,  bat  tlie  place  ofi  bononr  was  osaupied 
by  her.  She  wae  served  by  three  Earls— Atholl 
'Bnd-MortoB  being -her -carvers,  Crawford  her 
cup  bearer.  Egliatoa  and  Caisilis  carved  for 
Damley. s  -  Gleacairn,  wlut  had  been  loud  in 
oppoai^a  to  “  this  Bopiah  hasband  for  -their 
Queen,”  and  -wae  evea  thea  seently  leagued 
with  the  rebel  lards,  whose  he-oponly  joined 
within -the  waeht  was  .hie  cap 'hearer.  .After 
dinner  tin  iioyei..nm-*oia  to  dance,  anA'Ihen 
■  retircA  touamoy  tho<  better  eadsseehiaisat  of  a 
’  frfrAidrfr  .tili-.’iappor.  --Tha  dike  aaaaaonics 
mere  repeated  at  .ehrt  meal  ea  at  dinner,  and 
the  evening  eleeed  with  denerng. 


•  Wirm.BxrLr.-^WaHerdeotivloM  noO-orem 
tahMe-bHB-ehoiael  atMbooivrbich  soam  have 
seatfd..  iittnuaboy  Itstbooama  ebss  was  asked 
Ity  the  *•  dominie”  what  part  of  speech  teHk  was. 
“  A  noun,  sir,”  said  the  boy.  “  You  young 
blockhead  1”  crieil  the  pedagogue,  “  what  ex¬ 
ample  can  you  give  of  such  a  thing  f*  “  I  can 
tell  you,  sir,”  interrupted  Scott;  “you  know 
there's  a  verse  in  the  Bible  which  says  they 
Imnnd  Samson  with  tritkf." 

The  Klls  aed  the  Reason.— Horne  Tooke, 
when  at  Kton,  was  one  day  asked  by  the  master 
the  reason  why  a  certain  verb  governed  a  par- 
tieular  case.  He  anewered,  “  I  don’t  know." 
“  That  is  impossible,"  eaid  the  master.  "  I  know 
you  are  not  ignorant,  but  obstinate.”  Horne, 
however,  persisted,  and  the  master  flogged. 
After  the  punishment,  the  master  quoted  the 
rule  of  grammar  which  bore  on  the  sulyvct,  and 
Horne  instantly  replied,  “  I  know  that  very 
well ;  but  you  did  not  ask  me  for  the  rw/e— you 
demanded  tiie  reason,” 


COLLAR  IN  TATTING. 


According  to  onr  promiie  of  lait  month,  we  present  our  aabsoribera  with  n  pattern  for  a  Collar  in 
Tatting,  of  the  general  lUe  and  et^Ie  now  worn ;  it  majr  be  enlarged  or  dimin  iahed  in  size  bj  using 
thicker  or  finer  cotton.  If  for  a  collar,  Brooks’s  cotton,  number  fifty,  will  be  proper.  This  pattern 
will  also  do  for  the  trimmings  of  Uandarin  Sleeres ;  but  will  require  the  cotton  rather  thicker.  For 
a  Collar  or  Mandarin  Sleere  the  patterns  must  he  repeated  from  x  to  x .  Six  points,  of  the  size  of 
the  Engraving,  will  be  the  right  size  for  a  collar. 

The  part  marked  a  a  will  make  a  yerj  pretty  edging  for  children’s  dresses,  chemises,  and  a  Tariety 
of  purposes,  and  is  more  durable  than  either  knitting  or  crochet;  for  sleere  or  trimming,  number 
forty  cotton  will  be  a  very  useful  size. 
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INSTEUCTOR. 


DESemfVIOMPOR  DIAGRAMS  OF  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  S  WALKING  CLOAK. 


Thit  fashioi 


.tMtenllj  worn  in  Paris.  It  is  cat  in  three  pieces,  the 
back  in  one  pieoe,  and  the  two  finnter  Fio.  1,  Back.  Fis.  2,  Front.  Flo.  8,  Collar.  Join  a  a  and 
b  b.  The  collar  being  placed  at  a  chows  its  position,  b  b,  the  dotted  line,  is  folded  back,  forming  a 
rtrj  imposing  caff  when  buttone  d.  It  is  made  of  ricnna  cloth,  merino,  or  milled  cloth ;  the  button- 
boles  are  pat  sn  with  a  fly. 
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THE  LADY- BIRD. 


rUOUT  THE  SIXTH.  | 

(Prmate.)  \ 

Mt  diae  Mr.  Editor,— I  have  tucreedpd  1 
in  transcribing  the  vrhole  of  a  little  story  which  : 
I  found  scattered  up  and  down  in  twenty  leaves  | 
(each  of  whieli  took  me  an  immense  time,  | 
though  an  educated  insect,  to  travel  over  in  the  | 
reading)  on  a  lady’s  table  one  fine  morning.  | 
The  windows  were  open  for  the  admission  of 
the  air  and  me,  and  I  had  all  the  morning  to  , 
get  the  stoiy  off  by  heart.  With  no  more  pre- 
hee,  dear  Mr.  Editor — for  I  am  labouring  under 
a  slight  attack  of  influenza,  conseqnent  upon 
the  late  rains — pray  print  the  following,  and 
ever  oblige  y.ur  faithful— Lady  Bird. 

THE  WORM  IN  THE  BUD. 

The  delicious  morning  which  is  glowing 
around  me  brings  to  my  mind  the  recollection 
of  one  as  fresh  and  beautiful  “  in  the  days  that 
are  gone.”  I  well  remember  how  the  sense  of  ! 
that  mom’s  exceeding  loveliness  burdened  my 
heart  with  a  sweet  weight;  and  how,  at  last, 
flinging  aside  the  dull  book  which  1  had  been 
attempting  to  study,  I  caught  my  light  sun- 
bonnet  and  bounded  out  of  the  house,  which 
outward  bloom  and  beauty  had  suddenly  ren¬ 
dered  prison-like.  I  then  turned  my  steps 
toward  a  fine  old  mansion,  the  home  of  a  very 
lovely  girl,  who  had  been  endeared  to  me  by 
vears  of  constant  and  intimate  intereourse.  Of 
late  there  had  lieen  formed  a  new  tie  to  bind 
our  hearts :  she  bad  become  the  betrothed  of 
“one  of  ours,’’  a  favourite  cousin,  and  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  a  joyful  event  to  aU  concerned. 

Annie  Moore,  sweet  Annie  Moore,  how  thou 
glidest  before  me,  in  thy  soft,  ethereal  loveli¬ 
ness,  like  a  gentle  spirit  from  a  holier  clime  ! 
With  thy  forai  of  lily -like  grace, tall  and  fragile — 

With  all  thy  y<mnif  hfiul'fi  nhinin^  bftnds, 
aU  iU  WAvlnf  cnrls  of  gold— 

with'thine  eyes  of  softest  violet,  and  thy  cheek 
of  duicatest  ruse-bloom ! 
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William  Gordon,  the  lover  of  Annie  Moore, 
was  an  exalted  yet  a  most  lovable  character — 
an  embodiment  of  intellect,  manliness,  faithful 
affections,  and  fervent  piety.  lie  was  a  young 
student  of  divinity,  had  been  self-suppoited, 
almost  self-educatM,  and  at  the  time  of  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  my  reader  was  in  the  expectation 
of  entering  upon  the  ministiy  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

And  this  man,  ]ioor,  unknown,  and  devoted 
to  a  holy  calling,  was  the  choice  of  Annie 
Moore,  the  wealthy,  the  beautiful,  the  luxu¬ 
riously-reared  !  “  ’Twas  passing  strange !’’ 

Our  worldly  ones  wondered  at,  and  our  sewing- 
circle  gossipjied  about  the  matter  fur  a  montn 
or  two,  and  then  the  ruffled  tide  of  our  village- 
life  flowed  on  as  usual.  But  1  was  on  my  way 
to  pay  Annie  a  rooming  visit.  William  Gordon 
had  called  the  night  before  to  bid  us  adieu,  as 
he  was  to  lie  absent  for  many  months,  and  I 
thought 'Ills  lietrofhed  might  need  a  little 
cheering  up. 

I  found  her  sitting  at  her  work,  as  usual; 
and  but  a  slight  trcmulousness  of  the  voice, 
and  a  glistening  of  the  long  brown  eyelash, 
told  of  the  painful  parting  which  had  just  taken 
place. 

When  u  ill  William  return  P”  I  presently 
inquired. 

“  In  May,  little  less  than  a  year.” 

“  And  then  ?’’ 

“  And  then  we  arc  to  he  married ;  so  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  be  my  bridesmaid.” 

The  summer  passed — a  season  of  earnest, 
untiring,  and  prayerful  toil  with  the  young 
student,  and  of  patient,  hopeful,  and  sustaining 
love  on  the  part  of  his  betrothed.  Then  came 
the  chill  autumn,  followed  by  a  winter  of  un¬ 
common  scveiity.  Our  dear  Annie,  while  on  a 
night  visit  to  a  dying  friend,  was  exposed  to  a 
sudden  and  fearful  storm,  and  took  cold.  Ah  1 
docs  not  my  reader  anticipate  the  mournful 
consequence  P  Her  mother  and  elder  sisters 
had  died  of  consumption  ;  and  soon,  very  soon, 
the  seal  of  death  was  on  her  blue-veined  brow, 
and  the  very  voice  of  the  mve  sounding  in  the 
hollow  cough  which  sho<»  her  fragile  frame. 
We  knew  that  she  must  die,  and  she,  unlike 
many  consumptives,  knew  it  also ;  yet  she  was 
strangely  averse  to  acquainting  her  absent  lover 
witli  the  fearful  truth.  She  wrote  to  him  that 
she  had  been  ill,  was  still  suffering  from  debi¬ 
lity  ;  but  that  he  must  not  be  troubled  about 
it,  nor  painfully  surprised  by  her  changed  ap¬ 
pearance  when  he  should  return  in  the  spring. 
Not  one  word  of  the  dread,  last  parting  before 
them— of  the  grave  which  might 

Kival  the  bridegroom,  aad  Uke  from  his  side, 

To  ri'i>ote  in  iU  bosum,  his  btanUfnl  bride. 
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At  length  Ma^  came  round  again,  and  with 
it  retumM  William  Gordon,  the  young  clergy¬ 
man.  He  was  bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  great 
and  nnloolced-for  affliction  which  awaited  him  ; 
ret  meeklv  drank  he  the  bitter  cap,  for  hii  God 
had  mingled  it. 

Sweet  Annie  was  passing  rapidly  from  earth, 
growing  more  and  more  fragile  in  form  and 
angelic  in  spirit  day  by  day ;  and  poor  William 
berame  intensely  desirous  that  their  union 
might  take  place.  Annie’s  friends  readily 
assented  j  but  she,  to  our  surprise,  firmly  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  tlie  mournful  request  of  her 
broken-hearted  lover. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  alone  by  her 
side,  as  she  was  half  reclining  on  a  conch. 
The  hectic  flush  was  more  startlinriy  bright 
than  usual  on  her  cheek,  for  she  had  suffered 
much  that  day ;  and,  as  lie  thought  how  very 
near  might  be  the  dark  wing  of  God’s  dread 
angel,  he  took  her  wasted  hand  in  his  and  said — 

“0  my  Annie,  let  me  call  you  toife  before 
vou  leave  me !  You  would  not  be  so  utterly 
lost  to  me  then,  for  I  would  know  you  bearing 
that  sacred  name  in  heaven.  Refuse  me  not, 
love !” 

“O  William,  William,  urge  me  no  longer !” 
she  replied.  “  It  must  not,  cannot  be.  1  am 
the  bride  of  Heaven — you  must  not  be  my  hns- 
iiand  ;  and  hear  me,  dearest,  you  must  ho  longer 
be  near  me.  Y’our  love  is  precious,  but  it  is 
earthly,  and  it  comes  as  a  cloud  between  me 
and  the  glories  of  that  upper  world  to  which  I 
hasten.  Your  voice,  my  own,  is  sweeter  to  me 
than  the  hymns  of  the  angels,  heard  in  my 
dreams  of  heaven!  We  must  part  how,  for 
every  hour  renders  you  dearer ;  and  how  can  I 
leave  you  at  last  P” 

With  heroic  and  martyr-like  calmness  spoke 
the  mistaken  girl — mistaken,  for  a  pure  love  for 
one  worthv  is  the  holiest  and  meetest  prepara¬ 
tion  for  ifis  presence  who  “  is  love.” 

William  Gordon  saw  her  firmness,  and  that 
she  was  weak  and  trembling  from  the  eacite- 
ment  of  the  scene ;  and. 

In  close  heart  shatting  up  the  pain, 

resolved  to  yield  instant  and  uncomplaining 
obedience  to  her  wishes.  He  rose  up  calmly, 
and,  imprinting  on  her  forehead  a  kiss  of  min¬ 
gled  love  and  anguish,  turned  and  was  gone  1 
Annie  buried  her  fade  in  her  thin,  white  hands, 
and  remained  in  an  agony  of  prayer  and  grief. 
Then  came  vague  remts  for  the  course  she  had 
taken,  and  painful  doubts  of  the  necessity  of 
the  sacrifice  she  had  made.  Presently  she 
heaid  a  well-known  step:  William  had  re¬ 
turned  !  His  calmness  had  forsaken  him,  and 
he  murmured  imploringly— 


**  If  I  most  leave  you  to  die  alone,  Annie, 
let  me  fold  you  once  more  to  my  heart  before 
I  go ;  it  will  give  me  stren^h.” 

He  knelt  on  one  knee  beside  her,  reached 
forth  his  arms,  and,  sobbing  like  a  child,  she 
leaned  upon  his  bosom. 

No  word  was  spoken  by  that  pair,  loving  and 
faithful  unto  death ;  while  the  flood  of  sorrow 
swept  over  their  hushed  spirits,  as  the  fountains 
of  tlie  soul’s  great  deeps  were  broken  up.  Yes, 
silent,  but  not  tearless,  knelt  William  Gordon, 
with  his  lips  pressed  against  the  dear  head 
which  lay  upon  his  heart.  At  last  he  raised 
his  eyes  heavenward,  and  those  lips  moved  in 
I  whispered  prayer ;  he  unwound  his  arms,  and 
I  would  have  risen,  but  Annie  moved  not :  the 
i  wot  dinging  to  hit  breatt !  A  smile  of  joy 
I  irradiated  his  mournful  face,  and  his  arms  once 
I  again  enfolded  her.  She  looked  up  and  mur- 
I  mured  with  something  of  her  old  playful  ten- 
;  derness,  mure  touching  than  the  wildest  burst 
of  grief— 

;  “  Are  you  not  stronger,  dear  William  P” 

“  Ah,  i  fear  not,  my  love.” 

“  This  is  strange ;  for  when  I  felt  the  strength 
ebbing  from  my  own  heart,  I  thought  it  had 
flowed  into  yours.” 

“  Thank  (Wl  for  the  weakness  which  is  love¬ 
lier  than  strength !  I  must  never  leave  yon, 
Annie.” 

“  Never  1” 

The  morning  of  the  wedding-day  had  come, 
and  I  was  arraying  Annie  in  her  bridal-dress,  a 
beautiful  muslin,  guiltless  of  ribbon  or  lara. 
I  wished  to  twine  in  her  hair  a  small  string  of 
pearls  which  was  once  her  mother’s,  but  she 
gently  put  it  from  me. 

“  What,  HO  ornaments  P”  I  inquired. 

“  None,”  she  replied ;  “  but,  yes,  if  yon  will 
go  into  my  garden,  you  wrill  find  a  lovely  white 
rose-tree,  which  William  planted  when  I  first 
knew  him.  Bring  me  one  of  its  buds,  and  I 
will  wear  it  in  my  hair.” 

I  have  seen  brides  radiant  in  healthful  bloom, 
glittering  in  jewels,  dazzling  in  satins,  rich 
veils,  and  costly  wreaths,  but  never  have  1 
beheld  one  so  exquisitely,  so  wonderfully  beau¬ 
tiful  as  that  dying  girl,  with  her  dress  of  simple 
white,  her  one  flor^  ornament,  the  dewy  lustre 
of  her  soft  blue  eye,  and  tbe  deepened  hectic 
of  her  cheek  I  When  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed,  she  wished  to  rise ;  and  as  she  was 
too  weak  to  stand  alone,  1  stood  by  her  side 
and  supported  her.  She  smiled  sadly  as  she 
whispered,  “  You  remember,  Grace,  1  promised 
you  should  be  my  bridesmaid.” 

As  the  beautiful  marriage-ceremony  (that  of 
the  English  Church)  proceed,  the  uMie  of  the 
bride  became  expressive  alternately  of  earthly 
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and  of  heaTenly  lore,  of  loftneu  and  of  «ub> 
limit;,  of  the  woman  and  of  the  angel,  till  it 
grew  alnolutely  adorable. 

At  the  last,  she  received  the  (earful  congra¬ 
tulations  of  her  friends  with  a  graceful  manner, 
and  with  the  most  cheerful  smiles  playing  about 
her  lips. 

It  was  morning,  a  morning  bom  of  bloom 
and  beauty — so  soft,  so  glowing,  it  seemed 

I.ike  A  rainbow  clatpinR  the  sweet  earth, 

And  meltiog  in  a  covenant  of  love. 

Annie  Gordon  was  lying  on  her  couch  by  an 
open  window,  with  her  fair  head  supported  on 
the  breast  of  her  husband. 

And  she,  a  father's  joy,  a  brothel’s  pride,  the 
wife  of  two  short  weeks,  was  leaving  us  now. 
Every  sunbeam  which  looked  into  her  eyes  saw 
their  violet  hue  grow  paler,  and  every  soft  air 
which  kissed  her  faded  lips  bore  back  a  fainter 
breath  on  its  light  pinion.  Her  doting  father 
knelt  in  a  deep  trance  of  grief  at  her  side ;  1 
stood  holding  one  of  her  hands  in  mine ;  wliile 
at  her  feet  sat  her  younger  brother,  Arthur 
Moore,  weeping  with  all  the  uncontrolled  pas¬ 
sionateness  of  boyhood. 

Annie  had  lain  for  some  moments  apparently 
insensible  ■,  but  she  looked  up  yet  once  mure  to 
William,  with  her  own  sweet  smile,  and  mur¬ 
mured — 

“  Pray  once  again,  my  beloved — it  will 
Inme  my  spirit’s  wing  for  its  upward  flight ; 
lit  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart,  that  you 
may  know  when  I  am  gone !” 

And  William  Gordon  lifted  his  voice  in  a 

{irayer,  all  saint-like  submission  and  child-like 
ove.  He  solemnly  and  tenderly  committed  the 
passing  soul  of  the  wife,  the  daughter,  the 
sister,  and  the  friend,  to  her  Saviour  and  her 
God,  and  meekly  implored  for  the  stricken 
mourners  the  ministrations  of  the  blessed 
Spirit.  Suddenly  he  paused — Aer  Aeart  had 
eeaeed  its  beatingt!  His  brow  became  con¬ 
vulsed,  and  his  voice  was  low  and  tremulous,  as 
he  added,  “She  has  left  us,  O  our  Father! 
She  is  with  Thee  now  1” 

“  Gone  I  our  Annie  dead !"  exclaimed  poor 
little  Arthur  Moore;  and,  springing  forward 
and  casting  one  look  on  that  still  face,  he 
stretched  his  arms  upward  and  cried,  “  O  sister, 
sister,  come  back  to  us !  come  back  !” 

We  arrayed  her  in  her  bridal-dress,  even  to 
the  white  rose-bud  twined  in  her  golden  hair. 
We  laid  her  to  rest  by  her  mothers  side,  in  a 
lovely  rural  graveyard ;  and  a  few  months  after 
I  took  her  favourite  rose-tree  from  the  garden, 
and  planted  it  over  her  breast. 

Our  Annie  had  been  gone  from  us  a  war, 
and  the  rose  was  in  its  first  bloom,  when  Wil¬ 


liam  Gordon  came  to  bid  us  a  long,  it  might  be 
be  a  last,  adieu.  He  was  going  out  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  India.  On  the  last  evening  of  his 
stay  I  went  with  him  to  the  grave  of  our  lost 
one.  We  remained  till  the  grass  was  glittering 
with  dew,  and  the  stars  were  thick  in  heaven. 
Many  times  turned  poor  William  to  depart,  and 
returned  again.  We  both  had  remarked  a  single 
rose-bud,  very  like  the  one  Annie  wore  on  her 
marriage-day,  and  at  that  second  bridal  when 
she  was  wedded  to  the  dust ;  and  when  at  last 
William  summoned  strength  to  go,  he  plucked 
this  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  with  many 
tears. 

I  doubt  not  that  in  his  distant  home,  the 
darkened  land  where  he  is  toiling  for  Christ’s 
sake,  that  flower  is  still  a  cherished  memento 
of  his  sadly-beautiful  past,  and  a  touching 
reminder  of  a  shore  to  which  he  hastencth — an 
unfading  clime  where  ever  liveth  ihe  rote  of 
love,  in  the  .bloom  of  immortality,  in  the  sun¬ 
light  of  God’s  smile. 

I,  too,  am  far  from  her  grave ;  but  I  know 
almost  to  a  day  when  that  rose-tree  is  in  bloom. 
Every  morning,  I  say,  another  bud  is  unfolding 
over  her  rest.  Ilow  it  loads  the  air  with  per¬ 
fume,  as  it  sways  to  the  passing  breeze  !  and  at 
evening  how  the  starlight  trembles  round  it, 
and  how  sweetly  sleeps  the  cool  dewdrop  in  its 
glowing  heart ! 


THE  PRISON  OF  LYONS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  prisons  of  Lyons  were  filled  with  thousands 
of  unhappy  victims.  Seventy-two  prisoners 
were  condemned  to  be  thrown  into  the  Cave 
of  Death  on  the  9th  of  December,  there  to  wait 
the  execution  of  their  sentence.  This  could 
not  be  the  next  day,  because  it  was  the  Decadi. 
One  of  the  prisoners,  of  the  name  of  Porral, 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  bold  and 
ardent  spirit,  profited  by  this  interval  to  devise 
a  plan  of  escape.  His  sisters,  having  by  means 
of  a  very  large  bribe  obtained  access  to  this 
abode  of  horror,  began  to  weep  round  him. 

“  It  is  not  now  time  to  weep,”  said  he.  “  Bring 
me  files,  a  chisel,  a  tumscrew,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  ;  bring  wine  in  abundance ;  bring  a 
poniard,  that,  if  reduced  to  extremity,  we  may 
not  perish  without  the  means  of  defence.  By 
this  grate,  which  looks  into  the  Rue  Larond, 
you  can  give  me  these  things.  I  will  be  in 
waiting  the  whole  day  to  receive  them.” 

The  sisters  retired,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  at  different  visits,  brought  a  variety  of 
tools,  twelve  fowls,  and  about  sixty  bottles  of 
wine.  Porral  communicated  his  project  to  four 
others,  bold  and  active  like  himself,  and  the 
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whole  biumess  was  arranged.  The  evening  ar¬ 
rived.  A  general  sapper  was  proposed — the  last 
they  thou^t  they  should  ever  eat.  The  pri¬ 
soners  supped  well,  and  the  wrine  w.as  briskly 
circulated,  till  the  company  were  laid  fast  asleep. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  associates  began  their 
labonrs.  One  of  them  was  placed  as  a  sentinel 
next  the  door  of  the  cave,  armed  with  a  poniard, 
ready  to  despatch  the  tumkev’,  if,  at  his  visit  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  should  appear 
to  suspect  anything ;  the  others,  palling  off  their 
coats,  began  to  make  their  researches. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  second  cave  they  found 
a  huge  door;  and  on  this  they  began  their  opera¬ 
tions.  It  was  of  oak,  and  double-barred.  By 
degrees  the  hinges  gave  way  to  the  file,  and  the 
door  was  no  longer  held  b^  them ;  but  still  they 
could  not  force  it  open ;  it  was  held  by  some¬ 
thing  on  the  other  side.  A  hole  was  made  in  it 
with  the  chisel,  and,  looking  through,  they  per¬ 
ceived  it  was  tied  a  very  strong  rope  to  a 
post  at  a  distance.  This  was  a  terrible  moment. 
They  endeavoured  in  vain  to  cut  the  rope  with 
the  chisel  or  file ;  a  piece  of  wax  candle,  how¬ 
ever,  was  procuT^,  and,  being  lighted  and  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  they  thrust  it  through  the 
hole  in  the  door,  and  burnt  the  cord  asunder ; 
the  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  adventurers 
proceeded  forward.  They  now  found  themselves 
in  another  vault,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
large  slab  of  stone,  which  seemed  laid  there  fur 
some  particular  purpose.  They  struck  upon  it, 
and  found  it  was  hollow ;  this  gave  them  hopes 
that  it  was  placed  to  cover  some  subterraneous 
passage.  They  succeeded  in  removing  the 
stone,  and  found,  to  their  inexpressible  trans¬ 
port,  that  it  was  indeed  a  subterranean  passage, 
and  they  doubted  not  that  here  they  should  find 
an  issue.  They  then  tied  their  handkerchiefs 
together;  and  one  of  them,  Labatre,  taking  hold 
of  the  end  with  one  hand,  and  carrying  a  light 
in  the  other,  descended  to  explore  the  place. 
Alas !  their  hopes  were  in  a  moment  hlasted. 
Instead  of  finding  any  pa.s.sage  by  which  they 
could  escape,  he  found  this  was  an  old  well 
dried  up,  and  heaped  with  rubbish. 

A  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave  now 
appeared  their  only  resource.  On  this  they  set 
to  work  with  the  same  ardour,  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  it  open  ;  but  this  led  only  to  another 
vaolt,  which  served  as  a  depot  for  confiscated 
effects  and  merchandise.  Among  other  things 
was  a  la^e  trunk  full  of  shirts;  they  profited 
by  this  discovery  to  make  an  exchange  of  linen, 
and  instead  of  the  clean  ones  which  they  took 
they  left  their  own,  which  they  had  worn  for 
many  weeks.  Two  doors,  beside  that  at  whieh 
thejr  had  entered,  now  offered  themselves  to 
their  choice.  They  began  to  attack  one ;  but 


they  had  scarcely  applied  the  file  wlien  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  behincL 
A  general  consternation  seined  the  party ;  the 
work  was  stopped  in  an  instant ;  perhaps  the 
door  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  gaoler.  This 
idea  recalled  to  their  minds  that  it  was  now 
nearly  two  o’clock,  the  time  of  his  visit.  Pne 
of  the  party  returned  towards  the  Cave  of  Death, 
to  see  whether  all  was  safe ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  suspend  their  labours  till  his  return.  They 
had  need  of  some  moments  of  rest,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  them  to  fortify  themselves 
for  the  rest  of  their  work  by  taking  some  wine. 

Wheu  the  scout  returned,  he  said  that  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Cave  of  Death  he  shuddered  with 
horror  to  find  the  turnkey  there  already.  The 
man,  however,  who  had  lieen  left  as  sentinel  bad 
engaged  him  to  drink  « ith  him ;  and  the  scout 
joining  the  party,  they  plied  him  so  well  that 
he  at  last  reeled  off  without  much  examining 
the  cave,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  laid  fiist 
asleep  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Quitting  the  door  at  which  they  heard  the 
dog  bark,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  other. 
They  found  here  folding.doors,  one  of  whieh 
they  opened,  and  found  themselves  in  a  long, 
dark  passage.  At  the  end  they  perceived  another 
door ;  but,  listening,  they  he^  voices ;  it,  in 
fact,  led  to  the  guard-house,  where  several 
soldiers  in  their  national  uniform  were  assem^- 
bled.  This  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  stroke.  Had 
they,  then,  got  so  far  only  to  meet  with  a  worse 
obstacle  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered  P 
Must  all  their  labours  prove  at  length  fruitless  P 

One  only  resource  now  remained,  and  this 
was  a  door  which  they  hail  passed  bn  the  side 
of  the  passage,  and  which  they  had  not  at¬ 
tempted,  because  they  conceived  it  must  lead 
to  the  greait  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
they  would  rather  have  found  some  other  exit ; 
but— 

All  desperate  hazards  courage  da  create. 

As  he  plays  freely  who  has  least  estate. 

Presence  of  mind  and  courage  ill  distress 

Are  more  than  armies  to  procure  sacceti. 

In  fact,  having  forced  the  door,  it  appeared 
they  were  not  mistaken — that  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  8  staircase  which  led  into  the  court. 
It  was  now  half-past  four  o’clock ;  the  morning 
was  dark  and  cold,  while  rain  and  snow  were 
falling  in  abundance.  Tlie  associates  embraced 
each  otlier  with  transport,  and  were  preparing 
to  mount  the  staircase,  when  Porral  cried  out, 
“  What  are  you  about  ?  If  we  attempt  to  go 
out  at  present,  all  is  over  with  us.  The  gate 
is  now  shut;  and  if  anyone  should  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  court,  the  alarm  will  be  instantly 
given,  and  all  will  be  discovered.  After  haring 
the  courage  to  penetrate  thus  far,  let  ns  have 
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resolution  still  to  wait  awhile.  At  eipcht  o’clock 
the  gate  will  Ire  opened,  and  the  uaaaage  through 
the  court  free ;  we  can  then  steal  out  by  degrees, 
and,  mingling  with  the  numbers  that  arc  con¬ 
stantly  passing  and  repassing,  we  can  go  away 
without  being  perceired.  It  is  not  till  ten 
o’clock  the  prisoners  are  summoned  to  execu- 
tiou :  between  eight  and  ten  there  will  he  time 
enough  for  all  of  us  to  get  away.  We  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  cave ;  and,  when  the  time  of  de¬ 
parture  arrives,  will  inform  two  others  of  the 
means  of  escape  afforded.  We  shall  then  be 
ifteen;  and,  going  out  three  at  a  time,  we 
shall  pass  imobscrved.  Let  tlie  last  three,  as 
they  set  off,  inform  fifteen  others  ;  and  thus  in 
succession  we  may  all  escape.”  This  plan  ap¬ 
peared  judicious  and  safe ;  it  was  nnaniinonsV 
agreed  to ;  and  the  associates,  returning  to  the 
cave,  made  choice  of  those  who  should  first  be 
informed  of  what  they  had  done. 

Montelier,  a  notary,  and  Baron  de  Chaffoy, 
to  whom  the  means  of  escape  were  offered, 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  them :  the  former 
from  a  confidence  of  a  pardon,  as  he  had  been 
mistaken  for  his  brother ;  and  the  latter,  although 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  decUred  all  his  ties 
in  the  world  were  broken,  and  that  life  had 
nothing  now  to  offer  which  could  make  him 
desirous  of  prolonging  it.  Tht^  were  both 
guillotined  the  next  morning. 

The  fete  of  the  fifteen  who  fled  was  very  dis¬ 
similar;  and  the  escape  of  the  rest  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  imprudence  of  one  of  them.  The 
last  of  the  fifteen,  who  on  quitting  the  cave 
was,  according  to  the  plan  arranged,  privately 
to  apprise  fii^n  others,  instead  of  doing  so 
cried  aloud,  “  The  passage  is  open  ;  let  them 
that  can  escape.”  This  excited  a  great  move¬ 
ment  among  the  prisoners.  They  ruse  in  an 
instant,  doubting  whether  what  they  heard 
could  be  true,  or  whether  he  who  uttered  these 
words  was  not  mad.  The  noise  they  made 
alarmed  the  sentinel  without ;  he  called  to  the 
turnkey.  They  hastened  immediately  to  the  cave, 
perceived  what  had  been  done,  and,  closing  up 
the  door  by  which  the  prisoners  had  escaped, 
placed  a  strong  guard  before  it.  Nesplc,  who 
had  excited  this  movement,  was,  with  three 
other*,  taken  and  executed.  Another  of  the 
fugitives  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
in  an  obscure  street;  but  he  was  discovered, 
brought  back,  and  guillotined. 

It  was  not  thus  with  Porral,  the  original 
author  of  the  plan.  He  was  the  first  that  came 
forth  from  the  cave.  As  he  passed  the  sen¬ 
tinel  in  the  court,  he  addressed  him,  “  My  g<x>d 
friend,  it  rains  and  snows  very  hard.  Were  1  in 
your  place,  I  would  not  remain  out  of  doors  in 
such  villanons  weather,  but  would  go  to  the 


fire  in  tlie  guard-room.”  The  sentinel  thanked 
him ;  and,  following  his  advice,  the  co.ist  was 
left  more  clear  for  the  prisoners.  I’orral  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  one  who  was  considered 
a  good  patriot,  and  escaped  the  obsorvation  of 
a  party  of  the  a)mmi8saries  who  entered  the 
house.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  began 
to  think  of  making  his  way  out  of  the  city  as 
fast  as  possible.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Flace 
Belle  Cour,  he  foand  parties  of  the  gendarmerU 
dispersed  everywhere.  I’orral  went  into  a 
house,  and,  making  known  wlio  he  was,  in- 
treated  an  asylum.  The  inhabitants  were  wo¬ 
men,  timid  to  excess ;  but  the  desire  of  saving 
an  innocent  person  rendered  them  courageous. 
They  conducted  him  into  a  garret,  and  con¬ 
cealed  him  behind  some  planks  standing  up 
in  a  corner.  The  gemdarmea  arrived;  they 
searched  the  house  ;  they  came  into  the  garret 
where  Porral  was  conceded.  Here  they  found 
a  large  cask,  the  top  of.whicli  was  festened 
down  by  a  padlock.  They  asked  for  the  key ; 
the  women  went  down  stairs  for  it.  AVhile 
they  were  gone,  one  of  the  gemdarmea  leaned 
against  the  planks,  while  a  second  said,”  ’Twould 
be  droll  if  we  were  to  find  one  of  the  fugitives 
in  this  cask  !”  “  More  likely  plate  or  monw,” 
said  a  third,  “  for  it  seems  very  lieavy.”  The 
key  at  length  arrived ;  the  cask  was  unlocked, 
and  was  found  to  be  full  of  salt.  The  gem- 
darmea  smoie  at  the  disappointment,  visited  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  then  retired.  In  the 
evening,  Porral,  dressed  in  woman’s  clothes, 
with  a  basket  on  his  head  and  another  on  his 
arm,  piassed  the  bridge  of  La  Guilloti^re,  aud 
quitt^  the  city. 

The  young  Couchonx,  who  was  one  of  the 
five  that  had  opened  the  way  for  escape,  made 
choice  of  his  father,  who  was  nearly  eigh^ 
years  of  age,  as  one  of  the  fifteen ;  but  the  poor 
man’s  legs  were  swollen,  and  he  could  scarcely 
walk.  “  Fly,  fly,  my  son !”  said  lie ;  “  if  thou 
hast  the  opportunity,  fly  this  ihstant !  I  com¬ 
mand  it  as  an  act  of  duty ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  fly  with  thee.  I  have  lived  long 
enough — my  troubles  will  soon  be  finished ;  ana 
death  will  be  deprived  of  its  sting  if  I  can  know 
that  thou  art  in  safety.”  His  sun  assured  him 
that  he  would  not  quit  the  prison  without  him, 
and  that  his  persisting  in  his  refusal  would  only 
end  in  the  oestnietion  of  both.  The  father, 
overcome  by  his  dutiful  affections,  yielded,  and, 
supported  1^  his  son,  made  his  way  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  staircase ;  but  to  ascend  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  His  son,  though  low  in  stature  and 
not  strong,  took  him  up  in  his  arms;  the  desire 
of  saving  his  father  gave  him  strength,  and  he 
carried  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  His  filial 
piety  was  rewarded,  and  both  escaped. 
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SICK  BOOM  AND  NUBSERY.— FRUIT  AND  FLOWJfiR  GARDEN. 


Sith  |loom  anb  ^rstr^. 

Cold  or  Ivflamm&tion  ik  ths  Etbs.—A 
coiTMpondent  hai  met  with  the  ^eatest  relief 
from  the  following  application.  Soak  in  cold 
spring  water  for  half-an-hour  a  piece  of  bread 
toasted  brown,  sind  then  place  it  on  soft  linen 
rag,  one  thickness,  neat  the  eye,  and  apply  at 
bed'time  every  night  until  the  inflammation  is 
removed. 

To  MAKE  Arrowroot.^To  a  desert  spoon¬ 
ful  of  powder,  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
make  it  into  a  paste,  then  pour  on  half-a-pint  of 
boiling  water,  stir  it  briskly  and  boil  a  few 
seconds,  when  it  mil  become  a  clear  smooth 
jeUy.  It  may  be  sweetened  with  su^r,  and 
flavoured  with  leinon-pecl,  Ac.,  to  the  piUate, 
or  a  little  sherry  or  other  white  wine  may  be 
addad ;  fresh  milk,  cither  alone  or  diluted  with 
water,  may  be  substituted  for  the  water. 

FoMioaTiNO  SiCK-BUOMS.  —  The  chlorine 
fumi^tion  is  generally  considered  the  best  for 
fumigating  the  apartments  of  the  sick.  To 
prepare  it,  mix  together  equal  parts  of  powdered 
oxide  of  manganese  and  common  salt ;  put  one 
ounce  of  this  powder  into  a  basin,  and  pour  on 
it  a  large  teaspmnful  of  water  ;  then  drop  into 
the  vessel  about  thirty  or  fortv  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  for 
about  tliree  or  four  times.  This  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  prefect  exhaustion  of  the  powder. 

Antidotb  fob  LAtrDAHUM. — Give  immedi¬ 
ately  twenty  grains  of  white  vitriol  dissolved 
in  water,  and  assist  vomiting  by  irritating  the 
fauces  with  a  feather;  after  the  stomach  is 
emptied,  give  large  draughts  of  vinegar  and 
water,  and  other  vegetable  acids,  with  coflee, 
brandy,  Ac.,  constantly  rousing  the  attention 
of  the  sufferer,  until  the  eflects  of  the  poison 
subside.  Kecoiirse  may  be  had  to  this  until 
such  time  as  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man 
can  be  procnred. 

Palfiiation  of  the  Heabt,  Nbrvods  Ib- 
BITABILITY,  ETC. — To  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
foxglove,  add  ten  drachms  of  camphor  mixture, 
one  drachm  of  tincture  of  columbo,  and  fifteen 
drops  of  sulphuric  ether.  Make  a  draught  of 
this,  and  take  a  teaspoonful  four  or  five  times  a 
day. 

’  A  Cube  fob  Indiobstioit. — Rise  early  and 
walk  a  mile  or  two  before  breakfast,  then  drink 
a  cupful  of  cold  spring-water — half  a  pint  will 
not  bt  too  much  if  the  stomach  is  strong  enough 
— and  walk  another  mile.  Continue  this  treat¬ 
ment  regularly  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  It  is 
worth  a  trial,  and  has  been  known  to  succeed 
when  medical  aid  would  not. 

Bearonablb  Hiets  fob  Childbeii.  —  A 
frosty  air  does  children  good  if  properly  pro¬ 
tected  by  clothing,  and  they  are  able  to  Jump 
about  and  keep  their  blood  in  circulation. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  they  should  l»  so 
dressed  as  to  secure  the  chest  and  bowels  from 
cold.  Flannel  is  a  most  important  article  in 
the  dress,  both  of  the  old  and  young.  The  cele¬ 
brated  John  Hunter  said,  “If  you  wish  your 
children  to  be  healthy,  give  them  plenty  of  milk, 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  plenty  of  flannel." 


^rnit  anb  jflohiti  (liatbtn. 


GARDENING  FOR  JANUARY. 

Flowebs. — Auriculas  are,  of  course,  under 
glass  ;  no  water  should  be  given  while  they  ap¬ 
pear  the  least  moist,  but  when  necessary,  take 
care  that  none  enter  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
Give  all  the  air  possibic  in  mild  weather. 

Anemones  which  were  planted  in  the  Autumn 
should  be  carefully  guarded  from  frost. 

Carnations  require  very  little  water,  and  as 
much  air  as  can  be  given  safely. 

Dahlias.— Examine  the  tubers,  and  any  in 
danger  of  rotting  or  shrivelling  pot  immedi¬ 
ately. 

H  eartsease  may  be  preserved  in  severe  frost 
by  covering  with  litter. 

Hyacinths  in  beds  must  be  protected  from 
frost.  Ranunculuses  require  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  anemones.  Plants  in  pots  should  be 
very  sparingly  watered.  Planting  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  flowers  may  be  attended  to  in  mild 
weather. 

Fbcit  Oabdbe. — The  roots  of  tender  fruit- 
trees  should  be  mulched  with  dung,  as,  when 
this  is  neglected  in  severe  weather,  it  will  cause 
the  failure  of  a  crop  the  ensuing  season. 

Kitchen  Gaboen. — All  vacant  ground  should 
now  be  dug  up  for  the  frost  to  penetrate,  the 
rougher  it  is  dug  the  better. 

Beans— Some  should  now  be  sown  for  trans¬ 
planting  in  March.  Early  Lisbon  and  Hang- 
down  are  the  best. 

Black  seeded  cos  and  cabbage-lettuce  may- 
now  be  sown. 

Cauliflower-plants  must  be  rarefuUy  looked 
to  in  the  frames,  and  have  abundance  ol  air. 

Cabbages.— A  few  of  the  largest  plants  of  early 
York  may  be  placed  one  foot  apart  for  early  use. 

Carrots  may  be  sown ;  but  in  severe  weather 
must  be  covem  with  straw. 

Peas — A  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  warm 
border,  taking  care  to  sow  the  seeds  thick— a 
yard  being  left  between  each  row ;  but  if  it  be 
intended  to  plant  between  early  potatoes,  kidney- 
beans,  Ac.,  then  double  the  space.  Defer  sowing 
if  the  weather  is  not  favourable. 


Gravel-walks  should  be  dug  up,  and  the  gravel 
left  in  a  neat  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  walk ; 
this  will  destroy  the  loots  of  the  weeds ;  and  if 
the  gravel  be  again  laid  down  in  March,  the 
walks  will  have  a  neat  and  clean  appearance  for 
the  season.  If  a  severe  frost  sets  in,  parsley, 
winter  lettuces,  and  the  ground  over  rhubarb 
should  be  covered  with  straw,  fern,  or  long  dung. 
All  slugs  and  snails  should  be  destroyed;  for  one 
killed  at  this  time  will  prevent  the  appearance 
of  many  dosens  in  the  spring.  Compost  should, 
in  frosty  weather,  be  turned  over  and  well  mixed, 
to  render  it  fit  for  use  in  spring  and  summer. 


AYLESBURY  DUCKS. 


AuoNO  the  various  breeds  of  the  domestic 
duck,  the  white  Aylesbury  duck  is  perhaps  more 
in  request  than  any  other.  Throughout  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  generally,  these  birds  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers  by  the  peasantry.  Ducks 
should  not  be  located  with  fowls,  but  should 
always  have  a  lodging-place  of  their  own ;  a  little 
contrivance  in  a  ^wf-house  will,  in  most  cases, 
permit  of  this.  On  the  floor,  in  cold  weather, 
sprinkle  a  little  straw,  which  should  be  changed 
frequently.  They  retfuire  water  in  abundance; 
and  although  no  graziers  like  geese,  a  paddock 
or  green  lane,  with  a  ditch  in  which  tadpoles 
and  other  aquatic  insects  abound,  is  of  great 
service  to  them.  Not  more  than  four  or  five 
ducks  should  be  alloted  to  one  drake.  A  good 
duck  will  lay  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs  in  the 
season,  but  cannot  cover  more  than  thirteen  or 
fourteen  at  most.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  that  young  ducklings  are  not  allowed  to 
visit  the  water  too  soon,  as  they  are  apt  to 
become  cramped.  They  are  easily  reared ;  and 
the  best  mode  of  feeding  them  when  young  is 
by  mixing  potatoes  with  meal  and  green  garbage, 
and  boilug  the  whole  together. 


When  they  become  older,  nothing  comes  amiss 
to  them ;  ^een  vegetables,  bread,  oat-cake, 
animal  substances,  worms,  insects,  crushed 
snails,  slugs,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  they  eat 
with  avidity. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  put  ducks’ 
eggs  under  hens  to  hatch ;  but  this  is  hardly  to 
be  commended,  on  the  score  ol  humanity,  as, 
when  the  young  ducklings  take  to  the  water,  it 
is  painful  to  witness  the  anxiety  oi  the  hens  for 
their  foster-children. 


He  who  feels  his  own  deficiencies  will  be  a 
charitable  man  fur  his  own  sake. 

UsHLiT  AKD  OuiLDEESTEag.— On  One  occa¬ 
sion,  when  John  Kemble  played  Hamlet  in  the 
country,  the  gentleman  who  acted  Ouildenstem 
was,  or  imagined  himself  to  he,  a  capital  musi¬ 
cian.  Hamlet  asks  him,  “  Will  you  play  upon 
this  pipe?”  “My  lord,  I  cannot.”  “  1  do  be¬ 
seech  you.”  “  Well,  if  your  lordship  insists  on 
it,  I  shall  do  as  well  as  I  can.”  And  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  Hamlet,  and  the  great  amusement  of 
the  audience,  he  played  **  Ood  save  the  King.” 
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LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
SO.  V.  —  B  0  T  A  S  T. 


TIME— OCTOIER. 

It  was  a  truly  autumnal  afternoon,  for  the 
rich  light  of  the  sun  was  adding  a  most  gor¬ 
geous  colouring  to  the  old  woods  and  the  em¬ 
browned  foliage  skirting  Green  Park  and  the 
fields.  As  liir  as  the  eye  extended  its  range,  it 
could  track  among  the  full  dark-green  firs  the 
warm  russet  and  golden  branches  of  the  plea¬ 
sant  beech;  while  the  pale  yellow  of  the  ash 
contrasted,  in  one  direction,  with  the  goldeu 


tion  there  is  in  every  leaf  at  this  present  season ! 
The  end  has  been  answered  for  which  they 
were  created;  and  now,  from  the  absence  of 
the  sun’s  heat  and  light,  they  are  in  their  ma¬ 
turity  falling ,  but  not  to  perish.  So  beautiful 
are  the  wondrous  arrangements  of  the  IMvine 
Creator  that  nothing  is  wasted  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  the  earth ;  for  decay  it  but  the 
Jutland  nalurul  method  of  renorat  ing  the  general 
face  of  Nature.  Beauty  is  evolved  from  ruin- 
decadence  is  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  and 
lovelier  state  of  things;  and  if  you  consider 
each  object  of  God's  care  aud  direction  step  by 
step,  you  may,  through  this  simple  gradation, 
gatlier  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  that  is  so  wisely 


leaves  of  the  chestnut,  the  hrowny  gwn  of  our  I  upheld  and  governed,  and  trace  from  inorgame 
old  oaks  was  relieved,  in  the  opposite,  by  the  I  matter  upwa^  to  man  some  index  (in  every 
clustering  boughs  of  the  light  maple,  and  darker  I  link  of  tins  oonneiion)  of  the  love  and  power 


brown  leaves  of  the  elm.  Over  all  fell  the 
sunny  sheen,  and  imparted  a  warm,  grateful 
tinm;  but  how  lovingly  it  rested  on  the  old 
orchaj^s  I  There,  among  the  green  branches, 
it  marked  ont  as  &vourites  the  red-streaked 
apples  and  aanbei<eoloiired  pears;  and  they 
sparkled  like  jw^ela  act  oa  the  sprays  by  some 
sportive  fairies  in«  merry  mood.  Then,  round 
cottage-doorways,  how  itiiogcred  in  lustre  and 
fondness  on  the  luscious  grapes;'  and  glistened 
among  the  bright  rosea  where  the  heaa  were 


of  God,  who,  by  His  great  volume  of  Creation, 
has  aununciatod  various  problems  of  His  attri¬ 
butes  and  qualities,  to  be  revealed  to  man  in 
proportion  as  he  employs  his  talents  to  acquire 
new  light  and  more  extended  knowledge.” 

The  young  people  admired  the  ruins.  So 
extensively  was  the  tower  canopied  by  the  clus¬ 
tering  bunches  of  the  dark  ivy,  kedera  helix, 
of  the  natural  order  J*jriror/r,  araliacea,  that 
not  a  trace  of  the  stone-work  oonld  be  discerned ; 
Some  of  the  stems  measured  as  many  as  fourteen 


luxuriating  1  It  seemed  to  be  taking  its .  leave  inohea  in  diameter  at  the  ba^  and  were  grow- 
of  these  glorious  fruits  and  fiewera,  and  to  bei)  ingnmo' into,  the  other,  being  oveilapped  in 
imparting  to  tliem  a  motathamdai^  portion  of  i'  matgr  parts.'  :Vpwards  of  a  score  of  . blackbirds. 


light  and  beauty,  that  they,  might,  as  it  were, 
have  a  reserve  otf'Cni^.  UwngS'to.  atone  for 
the  withdrawal  of  "the  'fRabxiiimanaiy.ivlAll, 
Nature  was  revelling  in  the  sunny  radiance: 
the  lark  carolled,  and  the  redbreast  trilled  its 
merriest  and  must  entrancing  notes ;  the  geese 
swam  on  the  village-pond  in  all  their  own  pecu¬ 
liar  stateliness;  the  thatcher’s  dogs  rested  in 
the  sunlight  by  his  door-step ;  the  lingering 
swallows  darted  round  the  village-church  ;  the 
labourer  was  actually  stripped  at  his  work  ; 
while  the  school-youngsters  were  joyously 
gathering  the  bright  enrasou  berries  from  the 
hedgerows,  those  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  the 
“  lords  and  ladies,”  now  in  an  orange  glow  of 
beauty  ;  the  sportsman  stalked  with  his  at¬ 
tendant  dogs  over  the  turnip-fields,  and  the  re- 


'4KHlm-aerului,  were  "frightened  from  it,  and 
debarred  for  a  time  from  luting  on  the  berries ; 
audiamong'the  leaves  round  an  old  window  in 
the  interior  a  hen's  nest  was  found,  containing 
a  dozen  eggs.  In  the  yard  by  the  side  of  the 
ruins  stood  a  modem  church,  doubtless  erected 
(Mr.  Townley  thought)  after  the  Restoration ; 
for,  as  the  ruins  were  the  result  of  C'romwell’s 
devastation,  the  neighbouring  temple  was  soon 
after  built  fur  wundiip.  Through  the  decayed 
and  glass-less  w  indow  over  the  ahar  an  elder- 
tree,  tamburui  nigra,  grew  in  luxuriant  enyoy- 
ment ;  and  a  robin,  lylria  rubecvla,  sang  joy¬ 
fully  from  it.  A  curious  boulder  of  green 
cement,  displaying  many  shells,  formed  the 
lower  parts  of  the  walls ;  and  a  solitary  tomb 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Anguish,  Knight, 


peated  report  of  his  gun  told  of  his  deadly  j  alone  remained  in  the  chancel,  and  testified  of 


success.  All  was  life  and  joy,  for  it  was  an 
English  autumn  afternoon;  and  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  one  Mr.  Townley  and  Iris  young  friends 
set  ont  on  a  ramble  to  visit  the  famed  luina  of 
Mriton,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Grovehill. 
The  ramble  was  a  very  delightful  one,  for  Mr. 

'  Townley's  remarks  formed  a  brief  peripatetic 
lecture. 

‘‘Obaerve,’.’  said  he,  f  bow  marked  a  diatinc- 


his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  The  whole  pile  was 
roufieaa,  and  very  thickly  and  beautifully  covered 
w  ith  the  ivy— Time’s  green  tapestry—"  which,” 
Mr.  Townley  informed  the  young  people,  "  was 
a  good  defence,  as  it  imbibed  much  moisture  ; 
so  preventing  undue  dampness  to  the  walls, 
and  consequently  adding  to  their  preservation. 
It  is  reported  as  being  very  injurious  to  trees ; 
but  many  hotaniala  believe  it  is  not.  However, 
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tbe  agricuUuri&t  cuts  it  low  is  the  stm  itene- 
ndly ;  lud  you  may  see  it  withering  rouniil  the 
t»U  trunks  of  firs  anil  many  othen  trees  in  plan¬ 
tations  and  woods  :  the  intention  is  to  kUl  it, 
that  it  may  not  impede  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  tree  iu  girth.  The  ivy  has  ever 
afforded  a  lovely  idea  of  woman’s  entwining 
affections ;  and  the  *  sparkling  ivy-bough’  has 
therefore  by  the  poets  been  wrought  into  a 
thousand  charming  melodies,  to  enforce  some 
trutli  whereby  woman  might  be  elevated  in  the 
social  sphere,  and  man  instructed  to  honour  her 
who,  with  a  deathless  affection,  will  brave  the 
storm  and  the  plague,  evil  report  and  houseless 
wanderings,  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  her  Ireloved 
object.” 

The  young  people  gathered  a  solitary  wild 
rose,  ro$a  canina,  from  a  hush  iu  the  fissures  of 
the  north  wall ;  also  the  leaves  or  froHcU  of  the 
polypoddy ,y)o/yuMftHm  vutgare,  one  of  the  family 
of  ferns,  or  Polt/podiacett,  belonging  to  the 
,AeTogen>.  The  kind  Mr.  Townley  pointed  out 
the  small  brown  spots  on  tlie  back  of  the 
fronds.  These  tbore-cam,  mth  ringt  or  bandt, 
when  fully  ripe,  burst  and  scatter  their  fructify¬ 
ing  contents ;  aud  they  arc  employed  also  us  a 
means  of  generalisation.  Some  ferns  have 
stems  forty  feet  high ;  and  Dr.  Lindley  writes, 
“  The  stems  of  feme,  when  arborescent,  arc  ob¬ 
jects  of  great  interest  to  the  botanist :  partly 
on  account  of  their  rarity;  secondly,  because 
they  offer  the  highest  form  of  development  in 
lowerless  plants.  It  has  noAbeen  till  lately 
that  they  have  been  well  understood ;  they  have 
BOW,  however,  received  inll  illustration  from 
Mohl,  in  Martini’s  beawlilul  “  loones  Plantanim 
Cryptogamicarum.”  Aloe  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  them  is  that  of  the  Baronetz,  or  Baromelx, 
called  also  the  Scythian  Lamb,  in  which,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  leaves,  except  a  small  portion  of 
the  stalk,  of  a  woolly-stemmed  species,  and 
taming  it  upside  down,  simple  people  have 
been  persuaded  that  there  existed  in  the 
deserts  of  Scy  thia  creatures  'half-animal  and 
halLplant. 

This  piece  of  information  led  the  young 
people  into  a  lengthy  conversation,  as  they  re¬ 
tamed  homewards,  relative  to  the  various  finks 
at  which  the  great  natural  kingdoms  united,  or 
became  fused  ;  aud  the  result  of  their  manifest 
deep  interest  in  this  subject  induced  Mr.  Town- 
ley  to  promise  them,  at  a  future,  day,  a  sea-side 
ramble,  and  a  history  of.  zoophytes  or  animal- 
plants. 

The  young  ladies  had  gathered  a  small 
bunch  of  autumnal  fiowers;  and  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Townley  gave  his  dear  pupils  their  little 
■  hiatories,  as  they  enjoyed  tbeusmves  round  the 
hinting  fire,  after  the  removal  of  the  tea-tray. 


Lictvbe  1Y. 

My  yonng  friends,  can  you  not  bear  witness 
with  me  that  in  the  happy  spring-time  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  the  season  gladdened  yonr  hearts 
and  forliiigs,  and  led  you  to  think  of  that  Glo¬ 
rious  Being  by  whom  the  natural  world  is  sus¬ 
tained?  tliion  the  everlasting  hill-tops  he  has 
written  deep  truths;  and  the  flowers  having 
been  ever  the  alphabet  of  his  ministering  ser¬ 
vants,  they,  with  them,  have  scattered  up  and 
down  the  earth  messages  of  love,  and  lessons  of 
lore,  that  is  divine.  -\nd  ns  you  have  perused 
one  leaf  of  this  great  volume,  will  it  be  wrong 
of  me  to  call  your  regard  to  that  now  before 
you  P  This  sea-son,  the  autumn,  reminds  you 
of  the  end  of  all  living;  that  as  the  leaf  fades, 
so  must  they;  and  as  the  bulb  rests  beneath 
the  clod,  so  must  the  sleeping  body ;  but,  like 
the  flower,  it,  too,  shall  burst  afresh  and  Itecome 
more  glorious.  Did  you  not  learn  in  our  after¬ 
noon  ramble  this  day  that  every  change  of  the 
seasons  brings  its  own  peculiar  beauty?  that 
God  never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness? 
Here  is  a  proof  of  it.  This  woolly  spikelet  of 
pale  yellow  blossoms,  with  an  orange  eye,  is  the 
great  mullein,  rerbatcum  thapiut,  calM  by  the 
people  round  about  Maidstone  the  flannel-plant. 
It  seems  to  tell  us,  “  Feel  ye  not  the  cold  of 
the  chilly  autumnal  winds?  l>eam  from  me  to 
encase  your  weak  bodies  in  a  uocessary  dress.” 
It  belongs  to  the  Scropkulariacea  or  flgworte, 
and  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  fox¬ 
glove.  It  is  believed  that  many  poachers  use 
the  seeds  of  this  flower  to  poison  fish ;  for  they 
arc  very  bitter  in  taste,  and  have  the  power  of 
lowering  the  pulse  in  man,  and,  of  a  conse¬ 
quence,  much  likelier  to  stay  vitality  in  cold¬ 
blooded  creat  ures,  as  fishes.  A  kind  of  unguent 
is  obtained  by  exudation  from  these  flowers; 
and  on  a  cloth  is  applied  to  tlie  chest,  for  cer¬ 
tain  diaeasrs,  by  vilbige  dames.  There  are 
seven  varieties  of  this  plant.  Here  is  another 
of  the  same  class,  the  yoUow  toadflax.  Unaria 
vulgaru,  often  seen  blnomiug  till  the  end  of  the 
year  in  vjarm  hedgerows,  and,  like  tlie  antir¬ 
rhinum,  oft  adorning  the  walls  of  ruins,  as  you 
saw  to-day.  Its  juice  is  employed  by  dyers ; 
and  us  it  is  sweet  in  taste,  it  is  sometimes  boiled 
in  milk,  and  used  to  destroy  flies.  Dr.  Idndley 
says,  “  Its  flowers  in  decoction  have  been  re¬ 
commended  ds  a  wash  for  clironic  diseases  of 
the  skin.”  And  have  you  not  noticed  bow 
general  a  colour  yellow  is  in  all  our  antumn 
fiowers?  Here  are  the  hawkweeds,  kieraeium 
piloeellat  the  St.  Joha’s-wort,  Hypericum;  the 
golden  rod,  toUdago  virgaurea;  and  many 
others.  And  the  next  most  prevalent  cokmr  is 
that  of  purfde,  as  seen  in  most  of  our  thistles : 
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the  acabioDS,  teaetota  arventu;  and  the  autumn 
Tiolet,  viola  odoraia.  Thi*  laet  flower  is  merely 
the  one  we  hailed  in  spring,  and  which  is  so 
universal  a  favourite.  In  fact,  by  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  cultivation,  yon  may  any  month  in  the 
year  secure  a  bunch  of  violets,  for  they  resemble 
the  primrose  in  that  respect ;  but  though  gifted 
with  a  pleasant  fragrance,  it  is  far  inferior  to 
that  we  welcomed  when  the  vernal  sun  first 
broke  out.  Pliny  the  naturalist,  whose  intense 
love  to  obtain  true  knowledge  drew  him,  in  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  too  near  to  the 
awful  scene,  and  so  deprived  him  of  life,  has 
evtidled  the  violet  verv  hiirhlv  as  a 


garlands  of  sunny  buds,  they  inculcated  and 
sanctioned  the  presence  of  flowers,  as  decora¬ 
tions  for  their  ennrches,  that  as  great  a  simib- 
tude  miuht  be  established  as  consistently  could 
be.  It  Wongs  to  the  Tutsans,  or  natural  order 
Hyperieaeea,  readily  discernible  from  the  nn- 
eoually-sided  petals  and  dark  gbmds  on  their 
edges,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  polyadelpkou$ 
>  stamens. 

I  But  what  an  extremely  bright  crimson 

npy  you  have  here !  It  is  of  the  class  and 
;r  Polyandria  and  Monogyma,  and  of  the 
I  natural  order  i’a/wr^NueeieoryKifg^sytKirts,  which 


wort ;  for  brandy  has  been  dyed  by  them,  and  roi-pv. 

many  a  village  wise-acre”  has  coloured  his 

**  wonderful  manufimtuies”  with  them.  There  arc  distributed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  most 
are  altogether  eleven  varieties  of  this  plant;  abundantly.  This  is  a  very  famed  plant  in 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  John’s  day,  in  classical  literature,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy, 
the  month  of  June,  it  was  formerly  searched  The  Greeks  held  it  sacred  to  Ceres ;  and  Homer 
for  to  obtain  its  earliest  flowers,  which  were  has  recorded  its  medicinal  virtues.  In  Latin 
suspended  “  over  every  man’s  door  with  green  {  verse  it  is  mentioned  as  cultivated  in  the  garden 
birch,  long  fennel,  orpin,  white  lilies,  and  the  I  of  Tarquioins  Superbus ;  and  Charlemagne  has 
like.”  Bonfires  were  also  burnt ;  and  people  given  it  a  place  in  his  “  Capitularies.”  In  the 
carried  bunches  of  it  to  church,  for  the  Romish  garden  of  the  Tuileries  the  carnation  poppy  is 
worship  has  ever  seen  in  flowers  a  depth  of  an  object  of  great  notoriety ;  and  we  have  not 
beauty,  and  has  engrafted  on  them  many  a  pure  a  corn-field  in  England  but  is  gay  with  the 
and  sweet  morality.  Doubtless,  when  Chris-  flaunting  colours  of  red-weed  or  corn-poppies, 
tianity  was  first  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  Ceres,  who  is  crowned  with  wheat  and  poppies 
Paganism,  io  secure  the  love  and  obedience  of  |  blent,  was  addressed  by  her  devotees  as  Meeone 
converts,  who  had  been  long  used  to  encircle  I  — a  name  from  the  Greek  word  ><.Tixwy,  a  prapy; 
their  old  stone  gods  with  evergreens  and  golden  I  and  its  modem  name,  RAtuu,  is  from  the  Greek 
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Yerb  ftt),  to  perish,  as  being  symbolic  of  its  | 
short-lived  beauty.  And  it  would  appear  a 
sweet  illustration  of  the  law  of  counterbalancing 
agencies,  when  we  reflect  that  a  single  head  of 
the  white  poppy,  papaver  t<mnifervm,  contains 
8000  seeds ;  and  they  are  so  surprisingly  small 
and  light  as  to  be  taken  like  dost,  and  disse¬ 
minated  by  the  wind,  so  that  oftentimes  the 
poppy  and  other  plants  are  found  growing 
luxuriantly  where  for  years  they  have  been 
unknown. 

How  should  we  learn  from  this  beau¬ 
tiful  law  that  an  entirety  of  rule  distin¬ 
guishes  all  Nature !  A  deficit  in  one  respect  is  I 
met  by  superior  claims  in  another ;  and  also 
that  where  man’s  prudence  can  foresee  no 
results  or  prospects  of  such,  yet  God,  who  is 
all-wise,  can  by  a  variety  of  means  secure  the 
must  apparently-impossible  ends.  The  air  is 
the  medium  of  carrying  the  farina  and  light 
seeds  of  plants  from  one  spot  lo  another ;  hence  | 
the  dispersion  so  universal  of  the  poppy  and  of 
the  downy  seeds  of  the  thistle,  by  which  they  ! 
can  adhere  (as  well  as  easily  be  conveyed)  to  i 
the  bodies  of  moving  things,  and  aid  thereby 
their  diffusion.  And  yon  remember,  my  young 
friends,  my  account  of  the’ bursting  of  the  pods 
of  the  leffuminoM  plants  in  a  former  address  ; 
and  then  there  are  the  general  methods  of  bud¬ 
ding,  grafting,  and  by  cutting,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  potatoe.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  white  poppy  is  very  largely  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  capsules,  which  are 
employed  very  extensively  in  medicine.  I  have 
read  it  requires  3000  capsules  to  fill  a  bag, 
which  is  valued  at  only  about  five  pounds.  This 
is  the  plant  at  the  present  day  grown  in  Turkey 
and  Persia  for  the  production  of  opium,  the 
fertile  source  of  so  much  evil,  and  in  former  j 
times  the  object  of  all  the  eloquence  of  Grecian  I 
and  Roman  orators,  iind  employed  by  sculptors  | 
to  adorn  the  hand  of  their  image  of  Sleep.  \ 
Observe  this  milky  thicly  uice,  exuding  from  the  I 
stalk  I  have  broken !  This  is  the  material  for  I 
imd^ing  that  intoxicating  article,  tmium,  which  | 
I  have  recently  referred  to.  The  English  word  | 
poppy  is  from  the  Saxon  papig.  As  this  is  the  j 
last  flower  for  me  to  remark  on,  I  would,  in  j 
conclusion,  request  your  notice  of  its  very  j 
bright  pet-als.  Sharon  Turner  has  remarked  { 
that  all  plants  of  a  deep  red  und  orange  colour  \ 
in  their  blossoms  emit  from  them  a  lighl,  very  | 
discernible  He  terms  it  “  an  actual  secretion 
of  light  additional  to  their  usual  show."  One 
of  the  parasitical  fungi,  the  genus  Kkitomotpka, 

“  vegetates  in  dark  mines,  far  from  the  light  of 
day,  and  is  remarkable  fur  its  phosphorescent 
properties.”  In  the  coal-mines  near  Dresden 
the  species  are  described  as  giving  those  place*  ' 


the  air  of  an  enchanted  castle :  the  roof,  walls, 
and  pillars  are  entirely  covered  with  them,  their 
beautiful  light  almost  dazzling  the  eye.  The 
light  is  found  to  increase  with  the  temperature 
of  the  mines.  (Ed.  P.  J.,  14.)  On  the  banks 
of  the  Swan  River  luminous  species  have  been 
also  found.  (Hook.  Lond.  Jour,  of  Bot.,  2, 
p.  263.)  You  may,  if  you  are  attentive  young 
students,  soon  discover  this  singularity  in  the 
bright  scarlet  geraniums,  the  marigolds,  and  in 
some  very  glowing  pansies.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
result  of  the  atmosphere  being  so  highly  charged 
with  electricity ;  and  as  time  reveals  new  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  wondrous  power,  assuredly  we 
shall  ultimately  reap  the  truth.  I  am  sure  this 
evening's  little  casual  observations  have  given 
you  many  new  ideas,  and  revealed  fresh  charms 
and  proofs  of  the  Divine  wisdom  running 
through  all  creation ;  and  whilst  yon  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  admiration,  I  would  ask  you 
to  encourage  love  and  gratitude  to  Him  who, 
in  making  man  a  scholar  from  his  birth  to  his 
grave,  has  so  plentifully  strewn  round  his  path¬ 
way  such  real  sources  of  delight,  and  real  aids 
to  become  truly  acquainted  with  Him  who  saw 
in  the  lily  more  to  admire  than  in  Solomon’s 
gorgeousness.  And  as  there  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun,  another  of  the  moon,  and  another  of  the 
stars,  so  you  will  see  that  the  flowers  have  a 
glory,  and  one  that  impregns  the  spirit  of  the 
earnest  seeker  for  improvement  with  a  divine 
radiance.  May  it  be  yours,  my  dear  children, 
in  full  enjoyment,  is  my  closing  desire  and 
prayer ! 

FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

As  drinks  the  thirsty  earth  th’  ambrosial  shower. 
Nature’s  true  nectar,  gift  from  Heaven  above, 
And  from  it  gains  a  renovating  power. 

So  feeds  a  mother’s  heart  on  lilial  love. 

’Tis  like  the  manna  which  a  gracious  (iod 
Sent  to  appease  Ills  hungry,  chosen  race. 
Whose  murmurings  called  torth  His  avenging 
rod. 

And  turned  from  them  the  brightness  of  His 
face. 

’Tis  like  that  precious  dew,  renowned  of  old. 
Falling  on  Zion’s  hill  from  Hermon’s  height; 
’Tis  pure  as  Cynthia’s  orb,  with  beam  less  cold, 
Its  warm  rays  brightening  affliction’s  night. 

It  soothes  the  widowed  mind,  it  heals  Uie  smart 
Of  earthly  disappointments,  and  inspires 
A  love  of  life,  Uiough  dead  within  the  heart 
Lie  cherished  hopes,  buried  with  young  de¬ 
sires. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  is  that  gentle  child 
Whose  fond  endearments  thussuccessful  prove. 
Heaven  has  in  store  for  lilial  virtues  mild 
A  full  reward— a  true  parental  love. 


COOKERY,  PICKLING,  AND  PRESERVING, 


clean  saucepan,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them  about  three  or  four  inches.  When  the  water 
boils,  take  off  all  the  scum,  and  boU  ^ntly  until 
reduced  to  a  ^ood  stiff  Jelly,  which  may  be 
known  by  pouring  a  little  into  a  plate  or  saucer, 
and  placing  in  a  cool  place;  then  strain  tiie  stock 
through  a  culleuder  or  hair*sieve  into  clean 
sliallow  basins  or  pans,  and  put  them  in  a  cool 
place.  Treat  the  remains  of  the  feet  in  the  same 
manner  for  a  second  stock,  and  strain  as  before. 
This  should  be  done  the  day  befewe  the  jelly  is 
required  to  be  made.  Take  the  fat  or  oil  very 
clean  from  the  top  of  the  pans  of  stock,  and  turn 
it  out  into  a  stew-pan  large  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  takeoff  any  sediment  that  may  found 
at  the  bottom  of  each  pan  of  stock.  Melt  it 
over  the  fire,  adding  a  stick  of  cinnamon  broken 
small,  and  a  few  corriander-seeds,  with  the  yellow 
rind  of  two  lemons  pared  off  very  thin,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  loaf-sugar,  broken  small,  to  make  it  of  the 
desired  sweetness.  Let  the  w’hole  simmer  gently 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  extract 
the  flavour  of  the  spice  and  peel.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  squeese  about  ten  or  a  dosen  lemons — the 
number  will  depend  upon  their  size  and  ripe¬ 
ness.  To  each  quart  of  stock,  break  three  or  four 
whole  eggs  into  a  pan  or  basin,  and  beat  them 
well  up  with  a  wh»k.  Take  the  stock  from  the 
hre,  and  add  sufficient  lemon-juice  to  flavour  it 
nicely;  then  add  the  stock  to  the  eggs  graduallv^ 
beating  in  well  with  the  whisk  during  the  whole 
time.  Keturn  the  whole  into  the  stew-pan,  and 
place  it  on  the  Are.  Stir  it  occasionally  until  it 
boils;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  each  of  brandy 
and  sherry  xvine  to  the  stock  from  the  four  feet, 
and  pass  it  through  a  jelly-bag  placed  before  the 
Are,  and  sheltered  from  draughts  of  cold  air. 
Place  a  clean  basin  underneath  the  bag  to  receive 
the  jelly  as  it  runs  through,  and  keep  pouring  it 
back  again  until  it  runs  very  Ane;  it  may  then 
be  poured  into  moulds,  or  be  left  to  cool  in  the 
basin  for  Ailing  glasses. 


Cooktrg,  ^uKltng,  nnh  |)rcserbtng. 


NAMES  OF  JOIlrrS  IN  MDTTON  OB  LAMB. 


1,  Leg;  8,  Loin,  be.t  end;  3,  Loin,  chump 
end ;  4,  Neck,  best  end ;  5,  Neck,  scrag  cud ; 
6,  Shoulder;  7,  Breast;  S,  Head.  A  chine  is 
two  necks ;  a  saddle  la  two  loins. 


To  Carte  a  Shoulder  op  Mutton.— Cut 
into  the  bone  from  a  to  6,  and  lielp  thin  slices 
of  lean  from  eaeh  side  of  the  incision  ;  tlie  prime 
part  of  the  fat  Uea  at  the  outer  edge, «  f.  Should 
more  meat  lie  required  than  can  be  got  from  that 
part,  cut  on  either  side  of  the  lines  c  rf,  between 
which  lies  tlie  lilade-hono,  and  some  good  and  de¬ 
licate  slices  may  be  procured.  By  cutting  hori¬ 
zontally  from  the  under-aide,  many  “  nice  bits” 
will  be  obtained. 


Sir  William  Jones,  when  a  mere  child,  was 
very  iiiquiaitive.  His  motlier  was  a  woman  of 
great  intelligence,  and  he  would  apply  to  her  for 
the  information  which  he  desired ;  but  her  con¬ 
stant  reply  was,  ‘‘Kead,  and  you  will  know.” 
This  gave  him  a  passion  for  books,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  making  him  what 
he  was. 

“A  Frenchman  and  myself,”  s.ays  a  writer, 
”  were  talking  together  on  the  deck  of  a  steam¬ 
boat.  A  third  person  stood  by,  and  laughed 
wlienezer  we  laughed.  Supposing,  of  course, 
that  he  understo^  tbe^ubjeet,  1  appealed  to 
him, and  what  think  you  wa.  the  man's  reply) 
'Why,  Lordy  massce,  1  coiildu't  make  out  what 
nary  one  o’  you  was  talking  about  1'  And,  by 
the  way,  this  reminds  me  of  a  still  better  joke. 
A  Spaniard  and  I  were  once  talking  together  in 
Spanish,  when  a  third  person  burst  out  laughing, 
and  honestly  arowed  that  the  didn’t  beliere 
either  of  us  understood  the  other.  Nor  did  tbs 
mean  it  for  a  joke;  no,  indeed;  the  excellent 
woman  was  perfectly  serious.  She  looked  upon 
our  Spanish  conversation  as  a  sort  ef  gibberish 
mannihetured  for  the  occasion,  by  mutual  con- 


To  Make  Apple  Jellv.— Take  one  dozen  of 
rusaetings,  pare  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  taking 
the  cores  out.  Put  them  in  a  preserving-pan, 
cover  with  water,  and  let  them  boil  for  an  hour ; 
then  drain  the  syrup  from  them  through  a  hair- 
sieve,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar;  boil  it  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  skim  it  all  the  time, 
you  may  ornament  this  jelly  with  greengages, 
currants  in  bunches,  or  any  other  preserved 
fruit  you  please,  and  it  will  turn  out  very  pretty 
for  dessert. 

To  Make  Cale’s-foot  Jbllt.— Obtain  four 
calves’  feet,  or  two  calves’-feet  and  a  cow-heel; 
cut  them  into  piecea,  and  put  them  into  a  very 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 

It  IttDED 

In  Twelve  Konthly  Nomben,  2d.  each,  | 

AKD 

In  Tearly  Yolnmee.  2s.  6d.‘ 

EveiT^pQMhMerof  Twelve  Coneecative  Nomben,  or 
t  VoluBOiWhea  eompleted,  !■  entitled  to  n  Chance  of 
winning  one  of  the  Hundred  Gold  Ghaint  given  by  the 
Proprieton;  for  partlcnlan  respecting  which,  see  the  i 
Wn^iper. 


Ibittts  to  CoTTesponbttds. 


F.  B.  B.  (Durham.)— The  reoeiptt  you  aakad 
for  are  girea  in  the  present  number.  j 

Fo»oit-mi-Not.— We  heartily  thank  you  for  | 
your  kind  wishes  and  expressions  in  our  behalf,  . 
and  can  only  in  return  endeavour  to  render  our  ^ 
Magazine  still  more  deserving  of  your  approba¬ 
tion. 

Flossvci  H.— To  pickle  herrings :  First  clean 
our  Osh  thoroughly,  and  then  make  a  brine  suf- 
ciently  strong  to  bear  an  egg,  in  which  boil  the 
flab — in  just  liquor  enough  to  cover  them ;  skim  | 
them  well,  and  be  particular  in  not  overboiling 
them.  When  done,  lav  them  slantingly  in  a  dish 
to  drain  off  all  the  liquor.  When  cold,  pack 
them  in  kits,  and  fill  up  with  equal  parts  of  the 
liquor  they  were  boiled  lu  and  best  vinegar,  and 
put  in  a  few  black  pepper-corns. 

Jims.— A  fall  in  the  shoulders  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  female 
figure ;  but  should  it  be  too  great,  we  consider  it 
quite  allowable  to  alter  it  in  tha  way  suggested. 

J.  D.  (Weybridge.) —  A  •*  Knitted  Counter- 
ane”  may  be  made  either  with  four-thread 
eecy,  or  No.  4  knitting-cotton.  Forconvenience, 
it  is  knitted  in  stripes  twenty  stitches  broad, 
either  iu  plain  knittiug,  or  any  fancy  stitch  you 
prefer,  provideil  it  be  not  too  open.  If  of  wool, 
select  two  colours  which  contrast  well ;  if  of 
cotton,  all  white,  or  pink  ingrain  and  white.  The 
strips  should  be  sewn  together  as  they  are 
finished.  A  knitted  fringe  may  be  added,  and  is 
an  improvement. 

Sophia  Hekbzbt.— For  a  young  beginner,  the 
early  numbers  of  the  “  Victoria  Knittiug  and 
Crochet  Books”  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 

Carolina  Albrsta  (Glamorganshire).  — 
When  a  gentleman  asks  a  l^y  to  take  wine  with 
him,  she  should  merely  bow  in  acquiescence,  and 
sip  her  wine  when  he  drinks  his. 

L.  Z. — We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  know  of 
no  place  where  fancy-work  can  be  disposed  of. 

A  ScnscBiBKE  (Shrewsbury).— The  best  plan 
is  to  draw  the  hairs  out  with  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
and  then  rub  the  part  over  with  spirits  of  wine. 

Lilly  B.— The  ideas  in  both  your  poems  are 
good,  but  so  carelessly  expressed  that  it  would 
ne  impossible  to  insert  them.  A  little  moro 
thought  would  have  placed  your  poems  beyond 
mediocrity. 


Hinbibttr  (Dublin).— The  tale  referred  to  is 
ormnal,  and  written  by  one  of  our  contribntofs. 

Bllbn  MoHTOomBT  (Suffolk).- The  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  piece  of  music  entitled  “  The  Lancers' 
^adrilles”  are  so  simple  as  to  afford  you  every 
inforraation'npon  thesBoiect.— The  usual  perfume 
n^  is  bergamot ;  and  this  mixed  with  spirits  of 
wine  (the  baeis  of  all  liquid  perfumes)  gives  the 
pMuliar  odour  yon  have  remarked  in  Macassar 
oil.  We  believe  this  to  be  as  good  as  any  other 
oil ;  and  if  the  scent  were  left  out,  it  woald  be 
far  better.— A  subscriber,  if  successful,  may  make 
her  selection  of  any  chain  ftom  among  the  five 
patterns  shown. — The  point-lace  bo^er  shall 
appear. 

W.  J.  H. — Try  the  following.  First  cleanse 
the  hair  of  all  grease,  then  mix  a  solution  of 
hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  one  ounce,  with 
solution  of  potash,  three  drachms,  and  distilled 
or  rain  water  one  ounce.  Apply  this  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  the  hair  with  a  small  brush, 
and  then  afterwards  use  the  following :— Nitrate 
of  silver,  one  drachm,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
rain-water.  Brush  this  into  the  hair,  using  a 
comb  to  separate  it,  and  taking  care  that  the 
liquid  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Mas.  B. — The  best  way  to  preserve  window- 
plants  from  the  green  fly  is  to  give  them  plenty 
of  air,  and  not  to  let  them  touch  other  plants  too 
closely.  Occasionally  smoke  them  with  tobacco- 
smoke. 

Mbs.  R H  (Maidstone). — The  common  pre¬ 
paration  used  fur  wetting  linen,  previous  to  mark¬ 
ing  it  with  ink,  consists  of  a  draclim  of  salt  of 
tartar  mixed  in  half  an  onnee  of  water. 

Louisa  (Peokham). — There  are  many  ways  of 
preserving  apples.  An  experienced  housewife 
suggests  tile  lollowing  as  being  the  best;— Into 
the  bottom  of  a  glazed  jar,  well  dried,  place  some 
pebbles,  just  to  cover  the  snrface;  fill  the  jar 
with  perfectly  sound  apples,  rubbed  drv ;  cover 
the  fruit  with  a  piece  of  wood,  made  to  fit 
exactly,  and  over  that  lay  some  fresh  mortar. 
The  apples  are  thus  preserved  from  the  pressure 
I  of  the  air,  and  will  keep  good  for  a  length  of 
I  time.  Apples  may  also  be  kept  the  whole  year 
I  by  being  immersed  in  corn,  which  receives  no 
'  injury  from  their  contact. 

!  Hiscbllaneous  Nonexs.- MabiaTksbisa’s 
:  wish  we  will  accede  to.  Minnii  (Belle  Vue). — 
i  The  third  Huger  of  the  right  hand  is  supposed  to 
I  be  the  engaged  finger.  It  is  thought  in  bad  taste 
to  wear  a  plain  ring  when  unmarried. 

Contributions  AcoirTHU.  —  “Filial  Affec¬ 
tion." — “Old  Ruins.  ’ 

CONTBIBUTTONS  DbCLINRD.  —  “  ClondS."  — 
“  An  Ode  to  Christmas."  —  “  Tanes  in  Stowe 
Gardens." — “  Things  Necessary  for  a  Pleasant 
Life."—”  A  Fragment." — “  Bells." — “  Lines." — 
“Children  and  Flowers." -s“  Thoughts  and 
'  Dreams." — “  A  Poetical  Receipt."—”  Voice  from 
Abroad.” — “'The  Maniac.”— “The  Christian’s 
Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Pattxbns  to  Atphab.- Bassinet  quilt,  with 
turned  comer. — A  pattern  for  an  infant's  cap 
'  in  broderit  Anglaue. — A  braided  pattern  for  a 
I  seat  of  a  chair. — Pattern  of  point-lace  for  the 
border  of  a  handkerchief. 


m 


CUPID*S  LmER.BAO. 


M*zzb.  — We 
tv  certainly  think  the^*^ 

1  '  I  symptomg  of  declining 

*^jP‘  'V  ^  ^  lore  in  Mtzzt's  lover 

are  too  evident  to  be 
mialakcn.  Nor  can  we  point  out 
any  way  of  winnlnjf  back  kindly 
fecliiif^  ever  entertained  tow'ard* 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
.  ing  the  di^ified  modesty  so  lovely 
in  woman. 

Madeline  (Northwahham).  — 
We  scarcely  understand  the  purport 
of  Madeline's  letter,  but  fear 
from  what  we  ^lean  that  she  treats 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  with 
starthnz  levity.  The  love  with 
which  she  is  rej^rded  is  no  compli¬ 
ment  to  any  woman,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  repulsed.  But  we 
much  fear  Madeline's  is  a  case 
^  analogous  to  that  of  the  silly  moth, 

*  y  which,  in  spite  of  warning,  flutters 
round  the  flame  to  which  it  is  at 
length  sacrifleed,  unpitied  and  un- 
wept.  Has  MADBLiNE-ever  read 
the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefleld  t”  if  not, 
\jj|i  .  we  recommend  its  perusal,  and 
point  out  as  one  of  its  greatest 
'ily  U'aiities  the  song  commencing, 

**  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

I  Annie  (Greenwich).— **  Some  time 
\  since,  I  became  ardently  attached  (as  I 
thought)  to  a  young  gentleman  in  this 
town.  He  also,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  had  a 
^eat  penchant  for  me.  A  few  uecks  ago  I  paid 
n  visit  to  some  friends  in  Wales,  and  there  met 
.a  very  fascinating  young  man.  A  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  sprung  up  between  us  ;  and,  upon  a  declara¬ 
tion  on  his  part  of  his  affections  towards  me,  1 
opened  before  him  also  the  state  of  my  feelings 
towards  iiim.  As  1  feel  placed  in  a  very  awkw’ard 
position  towards  my  old  lover  through  mv  own 
ffcklcness,  I  tnist  you  will  be  able  to  help  me 
out  of  it  by  telling  me  how  to  behave  towards 
him  on  his  return." — Tlie  only  honourable  course 
left  for  Annie  to  pursue  is  to  acquaint  her  ci- 
devant  lover  that  she  has  met  with  another  whom 
she  prefers  to  him,  when,  if  he  be  a  sensible  man, 
he  will  no  longer  intrude  his  presence  or  atten- 
tions  upon  her. 


ItoUERT  (Leamington).  —  **  I  have 
lately  constantly  been  thrown  into  the 
society  of  a  lady  whose  beauty,  combined  with 
I  her  captivating  manners,  have  enslaved  my  heart. 
You,  in  your  matter-of-fact  fashion,  may  smile 
at  this  avowal,  but  I  can  positively  assure  you 
that  she  possesses  all  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  person  which  command  admiration  and 
attention.  The  effect  is  that  I  seriously  contem¬ 
plate  offering  her  my  hand,  as  I  possess  means 
sufficient  to  insure  all  the  comforts  of  life.  One 
circumstance  onlv  checks  me  in  my  virtuous  re¬ 
solve,  and  that  is, having  been  always  accustomed 
to  have  my  own  wav,  I  should  feel  extremely  cha¬ 
grined  if  1  met  with  a  refusal.  Please  to  j^ive  me 
your  advice,  and  say  whether  I  should  risk  the 
attempt."— Robert's  fears  remind  us  of  the  line 
once  written  on  a  window-pane  by  a  celebrated 
courtier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's.  It  ran  thus : 

**  Fain  would  1  clfmb,  but  that  1  fear  to  fall." 
The  virgin  Queen  wrote  under  it — 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all." 
Take  courage,  Robert;  a  refusal  is  certainly  not 
a  pleasant  thing,  but  one  does  not  die  of  it. 

Jenny  (Toxteth  Park). — "I  lately  went  to  a 
party,  where  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I 
danced  several  times  with  a  gentleman  whose 
appearance  and  manners  pre^ssessed  me  greatly 
in  his  favour.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  a 
sentimental  young  lady,  fancying  if  a  gentleman 
looks  at  me  that  he  is  violently  in  love  (only 
too  bashful  to  say  so) ;  nor  do  1  imagine  my¬ 
self  very  vain  when  1  say  the  gentleman's  man¬ 
ner  was  empresie,  and  his  attentions  pointed. 
A  few  days  after,  I  went  to  a  young  friends  to 
tea,  and  there  saw  a  ladv-like,  retiring  girl,  not 
much  older  than  myself,  who  was  introduced  as 

Mrs.  8 - ,  whose  husband  was  to  call  for  her  in 

the  evening.  He  came;  and  O  Cupid!  the  hus¬ 
band  was  iny  pleasant  partner  in  the  dance.  From 
his  manner,  no  one  would  have  imagined  I  had 
seen  him  before,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  his  wife 
did  not  perceive  my  embarrassment.  Is  it  right, 
Cupid,  mr  married  men  to  go  to  evening  parties 
without  their  wives,  aud  play  the  amiable  to 
young  girls  Cupid  thinks  it  decidedly  wrong; 
and,  although  he  does  not  insist  upon  partners 
for  life  being  always  partners  in  the  dance,  he 
thinks  it  a  sad  state  of  things  where  the  hus¬ 
band  prefers  a  party  to  the  qniet  et^oyments  of 
home. 


MBS.  SmDONS. 
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Bt  profound  ntuiljr,  and  a  rare  union  of 
mental  and  bodily  exeellence,  Mrs.  Siddons 
has  inseparably  connected  her  name  and  memory 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  British  drama. 

She  came  of  a  theatrical  family.  Her  father 
was  manager  of  a  provincial  company  of  actors ; 
her  mother  was  we  daughter  of  a  provincial 


manager.  Both  parents  maints'ned  a  high 
character  for  moral  rectitude ;  and  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  strength 
of  mind,  and  stateliness  of  demeanonr,  which 
may  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  character 
and  manners  of  her  celebrated  children.  Sarah, 
their  eldest  daughter,  was  born  at  Brecon,  July 
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MRS.  SIDUONS. 


6th,  1755.  From  an  early  period  of  childhood 
she  wa-s  trained  to  the  stage.  She  wa.s  scarcely 
more  than  seventeen  when  her  affections  were 
engaged  by  an  actor  of  her  father's  comply 
nam^  Siddons,  to  whom,  after  some  opposition 
on  the  part  of  lier  parents,  she  was  married, 
November  36th,  1773.  Her  early  married  life 
was  beset  with  difficulties.  Mr.  Siddons  pos¬ 
sessed  little  merit  as  an  actor ;  and  daring  nine 
years,  which  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Siddons  estab¬ 
lished  a  metropolitan  reputation,  she  had  to 
endure  liard  work  and  low  pay.  The  first  en¬ 
couragement  which  she  received  in  her  career 
was  from  the  notice  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Boyle, 
afterwards  Lady  O’Neil,  a  lady  possessed  of 
high  mental  qualities,  as  well  as  birth  and 
beauty,  who  was  so  much  struck  by  the  young 
actress’s  performance  of  Belvidera  at  Chel¬ 
tenham,  in  177'!,  that  she  sought  her  out  in  her 
obscurity,  and  there  commenced  a  warm  and 
lasting  friendship.  Through  this  connexion 
Mrs.  Siddons  seems  to  have  been  introduced  to 
Garrick,  by  whom  she  was  engaged  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre.  Her  first  appearance  was  in  the 
character  of  Portia,  December  39th,  1775.  She 
was  received  with  indifference;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  she  did  not  establish 
herself  in  the  favour  of  the  London  audiences. 
Garrick  professed  high  admiration  for  her ;  and 
on  quitting  the  stage,  which  he  did  towards  the 
close  of  that  season,  promised  to  procure  for 
her  an  advantageous  engagement  with  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  management.  In  this  promise 
he  failed,  for  during  the  summer  of  1776  she 
received  an  abrupt  dismisaal  from  Drury  Ijane. 
Her  failure  to  produce  a  sensation  in  the  first 
instance  does  not  seem  to  have  weighed  much 
on  her  mind.  She  knew  her  powers,  Irat  was 
conscious  that  they  were  immature ;  and  she 
was  deejily  sensible  through  life  how  necessary, 
even  to  the  greatest  powers,  ate  cultivation  and 
study.  But  this  dismissal  affected  hrrin  a  very 
different  manner.  In  her  own  words,  quoted 
from  the  autograph  “Recollections,”  intrusted 
to  her  friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  Campbell, 

“  It  was  a  St  nnning  and  cruel  blow,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  all  my  ambitious  hopes,  and  involving  peril, 
even  to  the  very  subsistence  of  ray  helpless 
babes.” 

Her  fears  were  soothe.!,  and  her  mortification 
relieved,  by  her  success  at  several  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  theatres.  She  received  her  dismissal 
from  Drury  Lane  while  at  Birmingham,  where 
she  was  engaged  during  the  summer  to  iterfonn 
the  highest  chanuders,  aud  where  she  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  fame  by  acquiring  the  good 
opinion  of  the  actor  Henderson,  who  jiro-  < 
nounced,  within  a  vear  of  her  expulsion  m>m  ' 
Drury  L«ue,  that  she  was  an  actress  who  never  ' 


had  an  equal,  nor  would  ever  have  a  superior. 
Through  his  recommendation,  in  the  following 
year  she  obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at 
:  Bath,  where  she  was  received  with  distinguished 
i  favour,  and  where  she  remained  until  her  in- 
■  creasing  reputation  procured  for  her  an  invita- 
;  tion  to  return  to  Drury  Lane.  She  chose  the 
part  of  Isabella,  in  the  "  Fatal  Marriage,”  for 
her  (UHK,  October  10th,  17S2. 

In  November,  1733,  she  played  Isabella,  in 
“Measule  fbe  Measure,”  with  entire  apccess. 
No  one  could  do  more  jnsticetothe  pnre,aacom- 

firomising,  virtue  of  Isabella,  so  consonant  to 
icr  own  honeat  and  high-sonled  simplicity ;  nor 
w:is  she  at  fitult  in  attempting,  during  the  same 
season,  Constance,  in  “  King  John,”  a  character 
of  more  varied  emotion,  and  far  greater  demand 
on  the  resources  of  the  player.  Of  this  part 
she  says,  in  an  elaborate  criticism,  worthy  of 
Iming  read  with  attention  by  all  persons,  and 
especially  by  actors,  “  I  cannot  conceive  in  the 
whole  range  of  dramatic  character  a  greater 
difficulty  than  that  of  representing  this  grand 
creature.”  Tliose  who  remember  her  perform¬ 
ance  of  it  hear  testimony,  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
to  the  depth  of  her  maternal  affection,  her 
queen-like  majesty,  and  her  tremendous  power 
of  invective  and  sarc.asm. 

The  celebrated  jiortrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
the  Tragic  Muse  was  painted  by  Revnolds  in 
1783.  The  character  was  suggested  by  the 
painter ;  the  attitude  is  that  in  which  the  sitter 
first  placed  herself,  by  which  Itoynolds  was  so 
struck  that  he  at  once  adopted  it. 

An  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  Mrs. 
Siddons’s  first  country  performance  of  Lady 
Macbeth  is  told  in  the  “  Memoranda”  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted.  “It  was  my 
custom  to  study  my  characters  at  night,  when 
the  domestic  cares  and  business  of  the  day 
were  over.  On  the  night  preceding  that  in 
which  I  was  to  appc.ar  for  the  first  time,  I  shut 
mysdf  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  family  were 
retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of  Ladv 
M.acljeth.  As  the  character  is  very  short,  1 
thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it.  Being 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  I  believed,  as 
many  do  believe,  that  little  more  was  necessary 
than  to  get  the  words  into  my  bead ;  for  the 
necessity  of  discrimination,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  had 
scarcely  entered  into  my  inmgination.  But,  to 
proceed,  1  went  on  with  tolerable  composure  in 
the  silenoe  of  the  night  (a  night  I  can  never 
forget)  till  I  came  to  the  assassination-scene, 
when  the  horrors  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  dome 
that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther. 
I  smatched  up  my  eandle,  iind  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress 
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was  of  silk  ;  and  tlie  nistlinfc  of  it,  as  I  ascended 
the  stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic- 
struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spectre 
pursuing  me.  At  last  I  readied  my  chaiiiber, 
where  I  found  my  husband  fast  asleep.  I 
clapped  my  candlestick  down  u|ion  the  table, 
without  the  power  of  putting  the  candle  out; 
and  I  threw  myself  on  my  lied,  without  daring 
to  stay  even  to  take  off  my  clotlies.  At  jicep 
of  day  1  rose  to  resume  my  task ;  but  so  little 
did  I  know  of  mv  part  when  I  apiu-ared  in  it  at 
night  that  my  sfiamc  and  confusion  cured  mo 
of  procrastinating  my  business  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  ray  life.” 

Mrs.  Siddons  said  that  Lady  M.acbetli  gave 
her  more  trouble  than  any  other  of  her  elia- 
racters,  both  in  settling  her  conception  of  the 
poet’s  meaning,  and  determining  the  means  of 
giving  effect  to  it.  Her  sueccs:,  however,  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  iniblic  was  comiilctc.  She  a;)- 
peared  in  it  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
February  2nd,  1785. 

But  the  season  of  1785  is  also  memorable 
for  Mrs.  Siddons’s  first  appearance  in  Desde- 
mona,  a  character  as  widely  different  from 
the  Scottish  Queen  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Yet  it  is  recorded  to  have  lieen  one  of  the 
actress’s  most  exquisite  performances and  this 
is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent.  Ophelia  she  performed  once, 
and  once  only,  for  her  licnefit.  May  15th,  1780, 
to  her  brother’s  Hamlet ;  and,  though  a  iHior 
singer,  she  rendered  the  part  deeply  affecting. 
Juliet  she  also  performed,  we  believe  once  only, 
for  her  benefit  in  1789.  Cordelia  and  Imogen 
are  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  characters  of  the 
gentler  cast.  The  former  was  not  one  of  her 
motit  popular,  probably  nut  one  of  her  most 
effective,  performances;  for  Lear  is  said  to  have 
been  almost  the  only  play  in  which,  when  both 
were  on  the  stage,  the  brother  made  a  stronger 
impression  than  the  sister. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783,  about  a  year  before 
Dr.  Johnson’s  death,  Mrs,  Siddous,  at  his  own 
request,  paid  him  a  visit,  which  was  several 
times  repeated.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  sec  her  in  Queen  Katherine,  his  favourite 
character  among  Shakspeare’s  females.  He 
was  not  so  gratified ;  for  the  play  was  not 
brought  forward  until  Novemlx*r  2sth,  1788, 
after  an  absence  from  the  stage  of  near  half  a 
century. 

'This,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  we  must  regard 
as  one  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  peculiar  characters. 
“  It  was  an  era,”  Mr.  Campbell  says,  “  not 
only  in  Mrs.  Siddons’s  history,  but  in  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  play  os  an  acting  pie  c ;  fur  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  the  history  of  all  female  |ierformaoce 
on  the  British  stage,  there  is  uo  specific  tradi- 


,  tion  of  any  excellence  at  all  approaching  to 
I  hers  as  Queen  Katherine.” 

Mrs.  Siddons  quitted  Drury  Lane  for  the 
I  season  of  1789-00,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
I  culty  of  obtaining  her  salary  while  the  treasury 
was  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan.  She  was  induced 
I  by  promises  to  return  in  the  following  s<’;isoh  ; 
j  but  a  weak  state  of  health  prevented  her  playing 
I  more  than  seven  nights,  and  she  a)ipcared  in  no 
new  eharaeter ;  nor,  during  the  summer  of  1791, 
did  she  act  on  any  provincial  stage.  She  re- 
I  turned  to  Drury  Lane  in  UO-l,  after  the  re- 
,  building  of  the  theatre,  and  nnnained  there 
:  until  1802  ;  when  the  impossibility  of  rescuing 
I  the  reward  of  her  labours  from  that  “drowning 
gulf,”  as  she  justly  calls  Sheridan  in  one  of  her 
.  letters,  drove  her  away  fin.illy.  The  most  ro- 
,  markable  of  her  new  chariieters,  during  this 
period  of  eight  years,  were  Millwood,  ia 
“George  Barnwell,”  luid  Agnes,  in  “Fatal 
Curiosity,”  both  plays  of  Lillo ;  Mrs.  ll.dler; 

I  Llvira,  in  “I’i/girro,”  which,  in  spite  of  the 
I  demerits  of  the  play,  she  rendered  one  of  her 
1  most  jiopular  characters ;  and  Hermione,  in  the 
I  “  IViiiter's Tale,”  her  last  new  part,  which  s’le 
!  acted  for  the  first  time,  March  25th,  1802.  The 
I  statue-scene  was  one  of  her  most  extraordinary 
i  perfurnianees,  Imtli  for  its  illusion  while  she 
I  remained  motionless,  and  furtheeffi'ct  produced 
I  by  her  descent  from  the  pedestal,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  daughter  Terilita. 

Ill  one  of  her  early  pcrforimmces  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  she  met  with  an  accident  which  might 
well  h.avo  ended  fatally.  The  muslin  drajicrics 
in  which  she  was  enveloped  caught  fire  from  a 
'  lamp ;  fortunately,  one  of  the  scene-men  saw 
and  extinguished  it  iieforc  it  spread.  Her  gra- 
I  titiide  fur  his  interposition  is  eloipiently  ci- 
j  pressed  in  her  correspondenee ;  and  lier  warmth 
I  of  folding  was  8ubsc((ncntly  evinced  in  the 
I  pains  which  she  took  to  procure  for  the  m.au’s 
I  son,  who  had  deserted  from  the  arnly,  remission 
I  from  what  she  justly  calls  “the  horrid  torture 
I  and  disgrace  of  the  lash.” 

I  Upon  her  final  departure  from  Drury  Tjaoe, 

I  Mrs.  Siddons  formed  an  en^geiiient  at  Covent 
'  Garden,  where  she  apjieartsl  for  the  first  time, 

I  September  27th,  1803.  She  runtinued  there 
until  June  29th,  1812,  on  which  day  she  bade 
I  farewell  to  the  stage.  During  this  time  she 
I  jicrformed  in  no  new  characters,  nor  is  any 
j  circiuiistauce  which  requires  notice  recorded  of 
I  this  part  of  her  profes-sional  life.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  lie  taken  as  an  indieatioii  of  that  by  which 
1  she  wished  chiefly  to  be  remembered  that  she 
1  pl.iyed  Laily  .Macbeth  ten  times,  and  chose  it 
'  for  her  farewell.  On  her  last  apnea  ranee  the 
house  was  crowded  to  excess,  anu  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion  was  testified  by  a  general 
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demand  that  the  play  ahonld  be  stopped  after 
Lady  Macbeth’s  appearance  in  the  aleeping- 
icene.  Mrs.  Siddons  returned  to  the  boards  on 
rarious  occasions,  chiefly  for  her  Brother 
Charles’s  bctiefit :  her  last  performance  was  in 
the  part  of  Lady  Randolph,  June  9th,  1819. 

Mrs.  S.  was  throughout  the  tragic  depart¬ 
ment  the  unrivalled  actress  of  her  time ;  though 
in  such  parts  as  Belvidera,  Desdemona,  Cor¬ 
delia,  &c.,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy 
of  an  audience  might  have  Imn  shared  with 
her  by  Mrs  Cibber  and  other  of  her  prede¬ 
cessors,  or  by  her  successors.  Miss  O’Neil  or 
Miss  Kemble.  But  in  one  respect  she  stands 
alone  in  her  profession ;  she  was  the  most 
intellectual  of  actresses.  She  was  a  person  of 
deep  thought,  and  an  habitual  student  of  nature 
with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  her  art ;  and 
that  as  much,  or  more,  in  advanced  life,  than 
when  she  had  her  reputation  to  make  or  to 
enjoy  in  the  first  years  of  her  celebrity.  She 
repeatedly  read  “  Macbeth”  before  the  moat 
competent  judges,  and  made  a  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression,  not  only  in  her  own 
part,  but  in  the  other  characters,  than  did  the 
representation  on  the  stage  by  her  brother  and 
herself,  with  all  the  advantages  of  dress,  and 
the  illusion  of  sceneiy'.  The  audience  at  her 
readings,  consisting  of  men  and  women  of  taste 
and  literature,  professed  never  to  have  under¬ 
stood  Shakspeare  so  thoroughly  before. 

Her  Isabella,  in  “  Measure  for  Measure,” 
claims  a  short  notice.  This  play  in  Qarrick’s 
reign  was  acted  occasionally  to  empty  benches 
in  the  dull  part  of  the  season ;  but  neither  the 
manager  himself,  nor  his  leading  performers, 
condescended  to  appear  in  so  grave  and  ser¬ 
monising  a  piece.  Even  when  played  by  Kemble 
and  his  sister,  it  did  not  draw  crowded  houses ; 
but  it  insured  a  critical  and  enli^tened  audi¬ 
ence.  The  theatre  seldom  contained  so  many 
men  of  the  first  reputation  for  taste  and  litera¬ 
ture  as  when  that  play  was  performed.  John 
Kemble’s  mind  was  *Tamed  in  the  same  mould 
with  his  sister’s ;  he  |:ave  to  a  sententious  and 
philosophic  part  dignity  and  interest,  where  an 
ordinary  actor  would  preach  his  audience  to 
sleep.  The  scene  between  the  Duke,  in  the 
diagnise  of  a  Confessor,  and  Isabella,  excited 
neither  tears  nor  rapturons  applause,  but  intense 
interest  and  breathless  attention. 

Another  extraordinary  performance  was  her 
Millwood,  in  “George  Barnwell.”  She  took 
that  part,  which  had  never  been  played  by  a 
first-rate  actress,  in  hopes  that  she  might  be  of 
service  to  her  Brother  Charles,  then  a  young 
actor,  who  was  to  be  brought  forward  as  Mrn- 
well.  In  her  scene  of  dissimulation  with  Tho- 
rowgood,  and  in  her  subsequent  arrest  and  dia> 


bolically-triumphant  avowal  of  the  motive  of 
her  conduct  through  life,  the  desire  to  revenge 
her  wrongs  on  the  opposite  sex,  she  portrayed 
wickedness  with  grand  and  appalling  force. 
The  scene  in  “  Fatal  Curiosity”  in  which  Agnes 
suggests  to  her  husband  the  murder  of  their 
unknown  son  was  another  of  her  wonderful  ex¬ 
hibitions  ;  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  words,  “  It  made 
the  flesh  of  the  spectator  creep.” 

Of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  private  life  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  speak  at  length.  She  had  a  full 
share  of  domestic  troubles;  and  suffered  the 
most  poignant  sorrow  which  could  have  befallen 
her  affectionate  temper,  in  tbe  successive  deaths 
of  two  lovely  daughters  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
and  of  her  eldest  son  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
Nor  was  she  exempted  by  her  brilliant  success 
and  large  gains  from  great  anxiety  upon  pecu- 
niaiy  matters,  and  from  the  necessity  of  diligent 
labour  at  times  w  hen  rest  would  have  been  most 
grateful  to  a  distressed  spirit,  and  a  body  weak¬ 
ened  by  frequent  indisposition.  And  she  made 
it  her  boast  that  she  had  never  wilfully  dis¬ 
appointed  either  a  manager  or  the  public ;  and, 
in  point  of  punctuality,  had  always  been  an 
hoHet/  acirett.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
evening  of  her  life  was  spent  in  affluence. 

In  social  intercourse  Mrs.  Siddons  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  of  all,  the  admiration  and 
love  of  those  who  knew  her  intimately.  To  a 
constitutional  want  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  a 
fear  of  that  presumptuous  intrusion  to  which 
actresses  are  often  exposed,  we  may  attribute  a 
gravity,  not  to  say  severity  of  manner,  from 
which  distant  observers  sometimes  inferred  a 
corresponding  severity  of  character.  That  this 
was  not  the  case,  that  she  was  benevolent, 
cheerful,  and  affectionately  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  all  who  enjoyed  her  friendship,  is 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  many,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  her  own  actions.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  her  acquaintance  was  eagerly 
cultivated  among  the  highest  of  the  land ;  and 
that  she  was  personallv  esteemed  by  George  III. 
and  his  Queen,  and  o^n  summoned  to  attend 
on  their  private  circle.  She  imssessed  a  still 
higher  honour,  and  one  which  she  is  said  to 
have  esteemed  more  highly,  in  the  admiration 
and  friendship  of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke, 
Fox,  and  other  intellectual  ornaments  of  the 
age.  The  latter  years  of  her  life  were  spent, 
the  winter  months  at  her  house  in  London,  the 
summer  months  at  some  watering-place,  and  in 
visits  to  her  numerous  friends.  'Tune  laid  his 
touch  gently  on  her  noble  face  and  person ;  and 
to  the  end  of  life  she  looked  some  years  younger 
than  her  age,  and  preserved  her  mental  powers 
unimpaired  She  died  June  8th,  1831,  in  her 
seventy-sixth  year. 
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(Concluded  from  p.  269.) 

It  is  night.  Silence  and  darlness  reign  eren 
in  this  busy  metropolis.  Watchers,  indeed,  there 
are  among  those  whom  love  of  pleasure  or  pain¬ 
ful  duties  deprive  of  rest  and  sleep ;  the  gambler, 
the  road,  are  still  pursuing  their  feverish  course 
—the  tenders  of  the  sick  and  dying  still  on 
the  alert  for  the  least  want  of  their  patients 
when  the  morning  breaks.  But  one  there  is 
whose  lamp  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
quiet  precincts  of  the  Temple,  whom  neither  the 
daims  of  pleasure  nor  duty  have  kept  from  his 
pillow  ;  and  that  lamp  has  been  seen  night  after 
night  by  the  watchman,  whose  weary  duty  had 
been  ofttimes  varied  by  watching  it  flicker  in 
that  sobtary  window,  or  obscured  by  the  passing 
and  repassing  of  a  figure  as  it  moved  about  the 
apartment.  On  the  night  in  question,  it  was, 
however,  burning  at  a  later  hour  even  than 
usual,  and  still  the  w.atcher  remained  unmindful 
of  the  time  engrossed  in  his  pursuit,  whatever 
it  might  be,  that  kept  him  from  the  rest  his 
wearied  frame  demanded. 

“  ’Tis  strange,”  he  muttered,  “  most  strange ! 
I  have  exactly  followed  the  directions  given  by 
Sully,  as  well  as  those  that  Anselmo  of  Cor¬ 
dova  found  so  efficacious,  and  which  had  so 
nearly  conducted  him  to  the  grand  secret,  when 
death  snatched  him  from  labour  and  from  fame, 
and  yet  it  eludes  my  grasp.  Something  must  be 
omitted,  or  1  have  ill  calculated  the  ingredients. 
I  must  begin  over  again,  but  not  to-night — my 
head  is  giddy  and  confused,  and  my  limbs  ach<- 
with  an  unaccountable  weariness.  Ah,  Agnes  I 
Not  sleeping  yet?  Why  are  you  here?”  he  added, 
as  a  door  opened  and  the  pale  figure  of  his  wife 
appeared,  changed  indeed,  but  with  the  same 
sweetness,  the  same  deep  expression  of  ten¬ 
derness,  as  on  the  day  when  he  bad  first  called 
her  his. 

“  Hubert,  my  husband,  do  not  remain  longer 
here,  I  intreat  you!”  she  replied,  sis  she  ap- 

roached  him,  and  anxiously  looked  on  his 

eavy  eyes  and  haggard  countenance.  “  You 
are  weary,  ill — your  forehead  burns,  and  your 
hand  is  scorching  mine  as  1  touch  it.  I  must 
indeed  chide  you  for  thus  breaking  your  promise  I 
Come,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  have  put 
sway  all  those  fatal  implements,  and  1  see  you 
are  really  going  to  rest.  Nay,  I  will  for  once 
be  obeyed,”  she  added,  with  a  faint  smile — the 
shadow  of  that  bright  glance  which  had  lighted 
up  her  countenance  in  former  days.  Hubert 
did  not  resist  her  gentle  behest ;  he  slowly  and 
feebly  replaced  the  books  and  vessels  in  which 
he  had  Ireen  engaged,  and  accompanied  her  to 
their  chamber. 


Silently  and  noiselessly  Agnes  busied  herself 
in  the  tender  cares  which  only  woman  can 
bestow.  His  fevered  brow  was  bathed  with  cool 
and  refreshing  essence,  a  composing  beverage 
was  administered,  and  his  burning  hand  press^ 
in  her  own  soft,  cold  palm,  till,  soothed  and  re¬ 
freshed,  he  slept.  But  not  so  that  sad,  pale  one 
by  his  side.  The  repose  which  she  had  procured 
fur  him,  still  so  dear  to  her,  came  not  to  her 
own  eyelids;  her  heart  was  too  heavy,  too  filled 
with  sad  forebodings,  fur  rest.  Silently  she 
watched  the  troubled  sleep  of  her  husband  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  more  peaceful  and  regular,  his 
breathing  less  quick  and  laboured,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  she  permit  the  tears  w  hich  had 
struggled  for  course  to  have  free  vent;  and, 
kneeling  by  the  bedside,  addressed  the  oft- 
repeated  prayer  to  Heaven  for  help  and  comfort. 
I’oor  Agnes!  what  a  tale  of  woe  dues  those 
tears,  those  fervent  ejaculations,  unfold !  What  a 
fund  of  heroic  resignation,  of  devoted  aflection 
lies  in  your  young  heart,  which  even  at  that 
moment  of  agony  utters  nut  one  murmur,  one 
reproach  to  him,  whose  mad  infatuation  has 
worked  his  ruin  and  your  own  1  And  she  has 
her  reward,  for  her  sorrow  is  without  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  remorse,  and  her  prayers  bring  peace 
and  trust  into  her  heart ;  and  ere  the  full  light 
of  morning  streamed  into  that  humble  chamber 
the  hurst  of  grief  was  over,  and,  calmed  and 
strengthened,  she,  too, found  a  short  repose.  A 
few  words  will  tell  the  history  of  the  last  few 
months.  We  left  them  happy  in  the  first  calm 
weeks  of  their  settlement  in  Hubert’s  chambers, 
where,  cheered  and  animated  by  Agnes’  presence 
and  counsels,  he  had  applied  to  his  studies  with 
an  earnestness  and  talent  which,  iu  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  man  whose  aid  he  sought  iu  their 
prosecution,  promised  the  haiipicst  results.  And 
proud  and  bright  were  the  liopes  which  Agnes 
entertained  of  her  husband’s  future  fame ;  nor 
did  a  cloud  arise  on  their  huritim  till  the  time 
approached  when  letters  from  Mr.  llighworth 
might  be  expected ;  and,  confident  as  both  were 
as  to  their  contents,  their  arrival  was  looked  for 
with  some  slight  anxiety.  But  when  week  after 
week  had  rolled  away  without  the  receipt  of  the 
looked-fur  missive,  this  anxiety  deepened  into 
misgivings,  and  finally  into  serious  alarm,  A 
moral  philosopher  or  acute  obsrr\  er  will  ever 
find  food  for  interesting  speculation  in  the 
manner  in  which  various  emotions— above  all, 
that  of  anxiety  and  suspense — act  on  different 
characters.  Widely  different,  indeed,  was  their 
effect  on  Hubert  and  Agnes.  The  whole  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  one  were  devoted  to  husbanding 
their  little  resources  and  increasing  them  in 
every  possible  manner,  while  patiently  and  un- 
repiningly  enduring  the  period  of  suspense. 
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Not  so  our  hiTO.  Restless  and  uneasy,  he  be¬ 
came  not  only  irritable  and  impatient,  hut  more 
improvident  of  their  small  means,  as  every 
week  rendered  their  replenishment  more  doubt¬ 
ful;  and,  worse  still,  the  anxious  state  into 
which  he  had  fallen  rendered  serious  applica- 
tiou  intolerable  to  him,  and  listless  and  desul¬ 
tory  were  the  studies  to  which  each  day  he 
devoted  less  time  and  attention,  and  which  at 
length  became  so  irksome  and  distasteful  that 
it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  her  he  still  so  fondly- 
loved  that  he  even  made  a  show  of  attending 
to  them  at  all. 

“  It  is  of  no  use,  Agnes,”  he  exclaimed  one 
day,  throwing  down  in  disgust  the  venerable 
tome  he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand  since 
the  breakfast-hour.  “  I  c:innot  fix  my  attention 
on  subjects  like  these  while  my  mind  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  unstrung  by  suspense  and  anxiety.  It 
IS  most  ( xtraordinary  that  Highworth  docs  not 
write.  Another  mail  came  in  yesterday,  I  see, 
and  still  no  letter.  He  may  he  ill — dead,  for 
aught  we  know,  and  then  your  fortune  will 
not  be  available  to  you  for  two  years ;  and  you, 
my  poor  Agnes,  enduring  harilships  and  priva¬ 
tions  from  which  I  cannot  save  you.  What 
avail  is  it  to  work  hard  at  a  profession  which  I 
cannot  enter  for  months,  and  then  may  be  like 
Lord  Eldon,  or  many  more,  without  earning  a 
guinea  ?  lietter  be  a  labourer  or  a  common 
porter  than  destroy  health  and  energies  in  toil¬ 
ing  for  an  object  which  may  not  be  attained  at 
last.  My  ))oor  father!  little  did  you  know  the 
misery  you  were  entailing  on  your  son  by  keep¬ 
ing  him  in  inaction.” 

“  And  will  you  venture  to  call  yourself  miser¬ 
able,  when  Agnes  is  at  your  side  P"  said  his  wife, 
gently  removing  the  hand  with  which  he  had 
covenfd  his  face.  “  If  so,  I  shall  indeed  begin 
to  murmur,  and  (lerhaps  pRy  the  scold.  Lis¬ 
ten,  then,  Hubert,”  she  seriously.  “  If 
your  anxiety  is  for  me,  believe  me  when  I  tell 
on  that  you  can  only  really  make  me  unhappy 
y  letting  me  see  that  I  am  the  cause  of  your 
wasting  the  jHiwera  which  can  and  ought  to 
lead  you  to  eminence  and  fortune.  All  else  I 
can  bear;  but  to  witness  the  disap|K)intnient  of 
the  hopes  which  my  dear  father  had  formed,  as 
well  as  myself,  of  your  success — of  seeing  you 
honoured,  admired,  as  you  ought  to  lie— this 
would  be  bitter  indeed ;  especially  as  I  should 
reproach  my  own  weakness  in  consenting  to 
onr  marriage  as  the  cause  of  your  ruin.  For 
my  s,ake,  then,  exert  yonrself;  do  not  waste 
time  imd  talents  so  preoions.  Some  of  our  great 
lawyers  have  declared  a  small  competence  to  bo 
a  hopeless  bar  tei  eminence  in  their  profession. 
Who  knows  but  Mr.  Highworth’s  strange 
silence  may  be  the  cause  of  a  ftiture  chancel- 


I  lorship?”  And  Agnes  gave  him  one  of  the 
;  bright  smiles  which  had  been  so  often  seen  on 
I  her  sweet  face  in  happier  times.  Hubert  could 
I  not  resist  her  gentle  pleading ;  and  for  a  time 
'  his  ajiplication  was  constant,  even  as  she  could 
I  desire.  But  soon  he  relapsed  into  his  fonner 
desjiouding  listlessness;  and  at  length  Agnes 
I  saw,  with  sorrow  too  deep  for  expression,  the 
,  fatal  and  hitherto  unsuspected  influence  which 
was  gradually  gaining  possession  of  her  hua- 
j  band’s  mind  and  character.  It  was  long  before 
:  he  ventured  to  exiiosc  to  tin*  ealni,  clear  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  lovely  wife  the  infatuated  dreamt 
I  which  ouce  mure  Ix'gan  to  occupy  him ;  and 
her  presence  and  influence  acted  as  a  restraint 
i  on  their  iudulgeiice,  even  after  he  had  partially 
I  revealed  to  her  his  liojies  and  long-clierislied 
belief.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  ct  n’ett  que 
le  premier  pat  qui  coule  ;  and  having  once  con- 
fidied  to  her  his  secret,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  pursue  the  ignis  faiuus  which  allured 
him,  even  while  meeting  the  sad,  gentle  look 
which,  after  argument  and  remonstrance  had 

firoved  alike  in  vain,  was  the  only  reproach  he 
lad  to  encounter. 

And  thus  it  had  been  for  weeks,  when  we 
\  again  resume  our  tale  ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
small  stock  of  money  which  hod  been  theirs 
had  Ix-cn  gradually  dissiimted,  and  piece  after 
piece  had  been  melted  in  that  crucible  which 
,  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  countless  riches, 
but  which  to  Agnes  seemed  the  grave  alike  of 
!  fortune,  reputation,  aud  happiness.  Could  Henry 
Milner  have  seen  the  secret  tears,  the  fervent 
'  prayers  of  that  devoted  being,  perchance  he 
,  might  have  felt  himself  sufficiently  revenged.  As 
yet  his  threats  had  been  unfulfilled,  forgotten ; 
but  wounded  self-love  and  disappointed  passion 
are  nut  easily  appeased,  and  Agues’  cup  was 
not  yet  full. 

{  It  was  the  moniing  after  the  scene  we  have 
just  described,  and  Agnes  hod  lieen  tempting 
the  sickly  appetite  of  her  husband  with  the 
^  c.are  and  nicety  with  which  she  had  prepared 
their  simple  breakfast,  when  the  postman’s 
knock  was  heard,  and  soon  after  the  dour  opened. 

“  A  letter  for  you,  sir ;  eightpence,  if  yon 
])lease,”  said  the  servant  who  performed  the 
multifarious  duties  of  cook,  housemaid,  and 
'  parlour-maid  in  the  humble  abode  of  the  ele- 
I  gant  Agnes  Grenfell.  A  letter  was  of  rare 
I  occurrence,  save  from  Miss  Cuurtland  and  Mrs. 

I  Gamier,  but  tlieirs  were  always  prepaid ;  and 
!  with  some  cariosity  Huliert  extended  his  hand 
I  fur  the  missive,  while  Agnes  paid  the  demand, 
at  which  we  should  gramble  drcadfully  in  these 
I  penny-)iosiage  days. 

!  It  was  in  a  formaljawyer’s  hand,  and  dated 
from  the  town  nearest  to  the  P.-iory ;  and  lln- 
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bert,  supuosinp  it  was  on  some  unsettled  affair 
of  Mr.  Grenfell’s,  opened  it  without  haste  or 
apprehension,  llis  check  blanched,  however, 
to  more  than  its  former  pallor  as  he  read,  and 
an  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  his  lips, 
which  speedily  called  Agnes  to  his  side.  “Our 
doom  is  sealed,  my  ])oor  injured  wife,”  he 
groaned ;  and,  sinking  hack  on  the  sofa,  placed 
the  letter  in  her  hands.  It  was  from  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ner’s  solicitor,  briefly  sfating  that  the  title  to 
the  I'riory  was  found  defective,  and  tliat  he 
must  therefore  elaint  at  onoe  the  payment  of 
the  purchase-moiisy  ;  or,  in  failure  of  that,  he 
should  ]je  under  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
him  for  the  same,  even  if  there  were  nut  room 
fur  a  charge  of  a  criminal  nature.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  willing  to  believe,  was  not  the 
case,  and  that  there  had  been  no  wilful  fraud ; 
nor  would  be  insist  on  compensation  for  the 
risk  and  annoyance  he  had  sustained  in  conse¬ 
quence,  or  the  sums  he  had  expended  on  the 
property.  But  such  forbearance,  he  hinted, 
was  only  on  condition  of  immediate  restoration 
of  the  purelmsc-money. 

Agues  read  the  letter  to  the  end  with  despe¬ 
rate  coni|)osure.  Slie  could  not  judge  of  tlie 
truth  of  the  allegation  of  the  defective  title- 
deeds,  though  her  belief  was  decidedly  that  the 
whole  tale  was  false  ;  but  of  one  thing  she  felt 
tolerably  certain,  that  neither  Henry  Milner  or 
his  lawyer  would  have  advaueed  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  without  1)cing  prepared  to  maintain  it; 
and  when  there  were  wealth  and  unscrupnlous- 
ness  on  one  side,  she  sadly  felt  how  powerless 
was  truth  when  joined  with  poverty  on  the 
other.  Her  heart  sank  witliin  her ;  and  for  a 
moment  she  felt  as  if  this  trial  was  beyond  her 
strength,  and  that  she  could  indeed  bear  no 
more.  But  a  glance  at  her  husband’s  pale, 
a^nised  countenance  restored  her  failing  ener- 
nes.  His  look,  his  attitude,  so  expressive  of 
despair,  the  quivering  of  his  lip,  the  heaving 
ef  his  chest,  all  told  of  the  agitation  which  was 
convulsing  his  weakened  frame.  In  a  moment 
she  was  at  his  side,  her  own  sufferings  forgotten, 
and  with  fund  and  hopeful  words  and  caresses 
endeavouring  to  soothe  him  into  composure  and 
capability  of  thought  and  action.  It  was  long 
bemre  she  could  still  the  tempest  of  self- 
reproach  and  despair  which  had  so  fearfully 
shaken  Hubert’s  manly  spirit;  but  few  could 
have  resisted  the  magic  of  her  tender  and  Arm 
intreaties  and  reasonings,  the  softness  yet 
heroism  of  her  character  and  mien;  and  in 
time  they  were  able  to  discuss,  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  calmness,  the  course  to  be  adopted  in 
the  present  emergency.  Agnes  now  showed 
the  clear  and  unprejudiced  judgment  which  is 
CO  often  wanting  in  persons  distinguished  by 


brilliant  talents,  but  wliich  was  one  of  bar  must 
striking  characteristics.  She  saw  at  a  glance 
the  motive  of  this  prosecution,  and  that  their 
first  care  must  lie  to  get  Hubert  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  vindictive  rival,  and  yet  some 
steps  must  be  taken  to  disprove  the  pretended 
claim. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  dear 
Hubert,”  she  said,  after  canvassing  ditferent 
suggestions.  “You  must  lay  the  whole  rase 
before  Mr.  Danvers,  and  see  if  hr  can  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  act  fur  you ;  while  you  must  in¬ 
stantly  seek  some  place  of  concealment  till  the 
reality  of  this  extraordinary  a.ssertiun  can  be 
ascertained.” 

Mr.  Danvers  was  the  eminent  barrister  whose 
kindness  and  eminent  attainments  had  lieen  so 
useful  to  Hubert  in  his  early  legid  studies ;  but 
of  late  both  he  and  the  profession  in  whirh  ho 
stood  so  high  had  been  neglected,  and  Hubert 
felt  a  pang^of  remorse  and  shame  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  his  name. 

“  How  can  I  ask  a  further  service  at  his 
hands,  when  I  have  so  culpably  neglected  and 
abused  his  former  kindness,  Agnes  P”  was  his 
reply,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  to 
his  wife’s  suggestion. 

“  You  may  do  it,  if  you  arc  frank  and  open 
with  him,  dearest.  S|K‘nk  to  him  as  you  would 
to  a  father;  tell  him  the  exact  truth,  and  I  am 
certain  timt,  even  if  he  blames,  he  will  help 
you.  I  know  it  is  disagreeable  and  painful  to 
enter  into  such  details,”  she  added,  seeing  Hu¬ 
bert’s  look  of  annoyance  and  hesitation,  “  and 
if  I  could  spare  you  the  vexation,  I  would 
gladly  take  the  task  on  myself ;  but — 

“  No,  my  noble  Agnes !”  exclaimed  Hubert, 
rousing  himself  from  the  dejection  to  whirh  he 
had  yielded,  “  you  have  borne  and  done  idready 
too  much  for  me ;  and  it  is  for  me  to  endure 
now  the  conseciuenees  of  my  own  eriminal  folly. 
But  you  shall  yet  see  I  am  not  ((uite  unworthy 
of  you.  From  this  hour  my  life  shall  be  de¬ 
voted  to  retrieving  the  past ;  and,  if  this  threat¬ 
ened  evil  can  be  averted,  1  may  yet  have  the 
opimrtunity  of  atoning  to  you  for  all  you  have 
suffered.  And  as  a  first  pledge  of  my  reco¬ 
vered  reason,  yon  shall  witness  the  destruction 
of  those  fatal  implements  which  have  been  the 
bane  of  happiness  and  prosperity.” 

And  in  another  moment  he  was  bnsily  em¬ 
ployed  in  casting  books,  ingrediruti,  and  parch¬ 
ments  into  the  hearth,  and  consigning  them  by 
degrees  to  the  flames. 

Agnes  watched  the  conflagration  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  thankfulness  too  deep  for  words.  She 
saw  in  its  flame  the  bright  hopes  which  might 
yet  be  realised;  and,  in  spite  of  the  present 
and  threatened  evils  which  surrounded  them, 


(he  felt  a  confidence  and  hope  to  which  she  had  Ion;;  existed  between  them  had  xaniihed ;  and 
long  been  a  stranger,  for  her  liosband  was  once  in  the  renewed  energy  and  manliness  of  bis 
re  restored  to  her.  The  cloud  which  bad  so  look  and  mien  she  comd  read  the  effect  already 
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I  sincprity  of  tone  and  manner,  left  no  doubt 
I  th.V  tbe  dream  waa  over,  the  delusion  fled  for 
6/er, 


produced  by  a  weakness,  an  infatuation  over¬ 
come.  Nor  did  she  doubt  the  reality  and  stabi¬ 
lity  of  the  change ;  the  grave  earnestness,  the 
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Once  more  the  scene  chanzes,  and  we  find 
onr  poor  fagitiees  in  a  small  eotU^e  near 
Twickenham,  where,  for  the  sum  of  eijtht  shil¬ 
lings  a-week,  a  widow  woman  has  allowed  them 
to  occupy  two  rooms,  and  agreed,  in  lodging- 
honsc  phrase,  **  to  do  for  them and  in  these 
humble  lodging^  which  would  have  been  des¬ 
pised  by  one  of  her  firther's  upper  servants, 
Agnes  Gamier  trnsted  to  had  sh^er  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  And,  in  spHe  of  the  anxiety  which 
she  endured  for  her  hnsbanifs  safety,  and  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  their  slender  expenses,  she 
was  yet  more  happy  than  she  had  been  since 
the  first  few  months  of  her  married  life ;  for 
she  was  now  freed  from  the  corroding  and  in¬ 
supportable  grief  of  the  loss  of  esteem  and 
confidence  in  the  being  dearest  to  her  on  earth ; 
and  so  deep  was  her  thankfnlness  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  trW  that  Henry  Milner  would 
have  hesitated  long  ere  he  had  carried  out  his 
revengeful  scheme  eonld  he  have  foreseen  its 
efifect  on  the  minds  of  his  victims.  No  shock 
less  powerful  wowld,  perhaps,  have  awakened 
Hubert  Gamier  from  his  career  of  folly  and 
infatuation,  or  bmeed  his  energies  to  the  man¬ 
ful  and  unswerving  determination  to  become 
what  his  talents  and  powers  fitted  him  to  he, 
and  what  Agnes,  in  her  devotion,  had  formerly 
believed  him.  But  his  was  a  character  formed 
for  the  extremes  either  of  good  or  evil ;  no¬ 
thing  with  him  was,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expres¬ 
sive  phrase,  “done  by  halves;”  and  he  now 
proved  himself  to  be  capable  of  Imth  endurance 
and  exertion,  as  far  as  his  present  circumstances 
permitted.  He  was  compelled,  indeed,  to  leave 
much  of  the  condnet  of  his  affiiirs  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Sclwyn,  from  the  necessity  of  lying 
perdu,  but  every  assistance  that  conld  be  ren¬ 
dered,  in  reading  and  analysing  the  voluininons 
documents  and  papers  relating  to  the  original 
purchase  of  the  Priory  and  preparing  the  case 
for  the  opinion  of  oonnsel,  was  afforded  by  him 
with  unwearied  labemr  and  assidnity ;  and,  more 
astonishing  still,  In  the  midst  of  these  employ¬ 
ments  and  anxieties,  his  legal  studies  were  pur¬ 
sued  witli  greater  r.eal  and  perseverance  than 
he  had  shown  in  his  happier  days.  Agnes 
watched  her  husband  with  equal  pride  and 
affection,  and  thonght  no  trial  conld  be  too 
severe  wliich  had  wronght  so  happy  a  change. 

At  length  all  possible  evidence  had  been  col¬ 
lected,  and  every  search  made  which  could  be 
suggested  by  le^  acumen  or  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  Agnes  of  her  father’s  affairs,  and 
the  whole  case  was  submitted  to  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  snceessfnl  defence. 
,  The  day  arrived  when  the  result  of  this  con* 
■oltation  was  to  be  known ;  and  Hubert  was 


directed  by  his  kind  friend  to  be  at  his  chambers 
at  two  o'clock  for  a  final  consultation  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pumed. 

Agnes  awaited  hia  return  with  heart-sicken¬ 
ing  anxiety.  Never,  perhajn,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  trials,  had  she  suffered  mure  than 
in  the  hours  of  suspense  she  passed  on  that 
day,  longing  yet  dreeing  for  the  sound  of  her 
husband's  footsteps  on  the  gravel-walk.  Every 
consequence  of  an  adverse  decision  rnslied  upon 
her  mind :  the  risk  to  Hubert,  the  necessity  for 
concealment,  and  consequent  failure  of  present 
support  and  future  prospects ;  and  all,  as  she 
sam  to  herself,  from  the  consent  she  had  yielded 
to  their  marriage  before  receiving  Mr.  High- 
worth’s  sanction.  She  thought  of  all  this  till 
the  calmness  and  fortitude  site  had  so  long  and 
nobly  exerted  fairly  gave  way,  and  a  feeling  of 
despair  hitherto  unknown  to  her  seised  her,  and 
all  aroand  appeared  dark  and  gloomy  ns  the 
November  day,  which  covered  dl  nature  with 
its  sombre  colouring.  Minute  after  minute 
passed.  It  was  now  half-an-honr  past  the  time 
when  she  might  expect  him,  and  still  he  came 
not.  Another  half-hour:  her  nerves  became 
wound  np  to  an  ungovernable  point.  .VU  efforts 
to  employ  herself  were  in  vain ;  and  she  paced 
their  little  parlour  with  hurried  steps,  striving 
to  collect  firmness  to  receive  the  evil  tidings 
which  she  felt  certain  the  delay  boded.  At 
length  she  heard  the  garden-gate  open,  and  her 
husband  approached  the  cottage  with  a  slow, 
hesitating  step,  very  unlike  his  usual  quick, 
firm  tread.  It  needed  but  one  glance  at  his 
pale  though  composed  conntenance  to  read 
the  truth  ;  and,  without  a  word  of  inquiry  or 
information,  Agnes  threw  herself  into  his  ,anns, 
and  a  bnrst  of  tears  relievixl  her  overcharged 
heart.  It  was  not  long  that  she  indulged  this 
weakness;  ere  many  momeiiks  she  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  up  in  Hubert’s  face  with  a 
sweet  though  wintry  smile. 

“  You  need  not  tell  me  that  the  decision  is 
adverse,  dear  Hubert,”  she  said,  “  nor  shall  you 
give  me  any  details  till  yon  have  had  rest  and 
refreshment.  Your  dinner  has  been  long  wait¬ 
ing  for  you,  and  I  will  not  hear  a  word  till  you 
have  taken  it.” 

And  bringing  ont  the  simple  repast  which 
she  had  herself  prepared,  she  placed  it  on  the 
table ;  and,  with  a  gentle  bnt  peremptory  urging, 
revailed  on  her  husband  to  partake  of  it  ere 
e  told  her  the  particnlars  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Selwyn  and  his  friend. 

When,  however,  he  began  the  recital,  they 
were  briefy  told ;  it  was  evident  to  both  the 
connsel  tlnrt  any  resistance  to  the  suit  com¬ 
menced  by  Mr.  Milner  was  hopeless.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  the  person  from 
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whom  Mr.  Grrnfell  had  purchased  the  Prioiy 
was  adeleotirc  one;  and  it  was  througli  cnl- 
pablc  negli^feiice  on  the  part  of  his  solicitor, 
and  his  own  kind  desire  to  relieve  the  owner, 
a  widow,  to  whom  its  8.alc  was  a  matter  of 
moment,  that  it  was  hastily  concluded  without 
a  proper  investigation.  Since  then  the  lady 
wtu  dead ;  and  any  further  deeds  which  slic 
might  have  hiul  in  her  possession  appeared  to 
be  irrecoverably  lost.  It  was  therefore  hope¬ 
less  to  contest  the  point,  only  involving  further 
expense  and  risk. 

“  There  is  therefore^ut  one  thing  to  he  done, 
my  Agnes,”  continued  Hubert;  “to  remain  in 
eonceolment ;  but  whether  our  means  will  ludd 
out  till  some  relief  conics  is,  I  fear,  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  But  wo  must  hope  and  trust,  since  this 
misfortune  is  not  brought  on  by  any  fault  of 
ours.  Would  that  I  could  say  so  of  all  our 
anxieties,  wbich,  alas,  I  have  so  sadly  aggra- 
rated.  Well,  I  will  not  touch  on  that  suliject, 
so  do  not  sliake  your  head  so  deprecatingly.” 
For  Agnes  bad  insisted  on  tbe  past  being  put 
in  complete  oblivion,  so  deep  and  bitter  had 
been  her  husband’s  remorse  and  suffering  in  its 
remembrance. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
deliberation  on  their  future  plans,  but  at  nre- 
lent  nothing  appeared  more  pr.icticable  than 
remaining  in  their  retired  cottage,  where  they 
trusted  they  were  safe  and  unknown,  and  they 
retired  to  rest  with  that  determination.  The 
next  morning,  however,  altered  their  plans. 
Seareely  had  tliey  finished  their  morning  meal 
when  the  good  widow,  to  whom  Agnes  had  eon- 
fided  their  reasons  for  concealment,  and  who 
had  become  much  attached  to  her  lovely  young 
guest,  entered  the  room,  with  a  countenance 
which  betokened  some  important  communica¬ 
tion. 

“  I  am  very  sony,  my  dear  young  l.ady,  to 
have  bad  news  to  "tell  you,”  she  began,  after 
taking  the  chair  Agnes  had  offered  her,  “  but  I 
am  afraid  there  is  some  one  looking  for  Mr. 
Gamier  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  went  down 
last  night  to  the  village  to  pay  my  bill  .at  the 
shop,  as  we  call  it ;  and  while  1  was  there  a  man 
earn’  in,  not  exactly  a  gentleman,  but  respecta¬ 
ble  like,  and  began  to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  the  houses  near ;  and  whether  a  gentle¬ 
man  had  come  down  here  lately,  about  three 
and  twenty,  tiill,  and  with  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  with  a  lady,  younger  than  himself.  Indeed, 
he  de8cril)ed  5tr.  G.irnier  as  if  he  had  heard  all 
almut  him,  if  he  had  not  seen  him ;  and  though 
he  did  not  get  any  information— a.s,  indeed,  he 
could  not,  for  you  have  never  been  in  the  village 
since  you  came — I  could  see.  he  was  not  satisfied, 
hut  that  he  believed  you  were  somewhere  near.” 


I  The  good  woman’s  report  was  indeed  snffl- 
I  ciently  alarming ;  it  scemm  bnt  too  certain  that 
I  she  was  correct  in  her  conjectnres,  and  that 
they  must  leave  her  comfortable  though  hum¬ 
ble  abode.  She  was,  however,  ns  unwilling  as 
themselves  to  lose  them  ;  and  begged  them  to 
wait  till  she  had  l)cen  d(pwrn  again,  to  make  in- 
;  qiiiries,  which  she  promised  to  do  that  day. 

I  The  result  of  the  next  visit  was,  however,  still 
I  more  unsatisfactory.  The  stranger  bad  not  left 
the  place,  expressing  his  conviction  more  than 
■  once  that  the  persons  he  sought  were  in  the 
'  neighbourhood;  and  nothing  remained  for  our 
I  poor  fugitives  but  an  immediate  ebange  of  resi¬ 
dence.  But  where  to  go?  Any  distance  was 
beyond  their  means ;  and  yet  it  was  neecssary 
to  remove  far  enough  to  destroy  all  traces  of 
their  whereabouts.  After  much  consultation,  it 
occurred  to  Agnes  that  an  old  nurse  of  hers 
had  married,  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ixuidon,  ^ic  bclieveiat  Hampstead;  and  if 
she  were  still  there,  she  would,  she  knew,  gladly 
receive  her,  and  do  all  in  her  power  for  their 
eonifort  and  safety.  She  instantly  wrote  to  her ; 
though,  not  knowing  her  exact  address,  it  ' 
seemed  doubtful  whether  the  letter  would  find 
her ;  but  in  their  present  circumstances  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  every  possible  means  to 
extricate  them  from  their  dililculty,  however 
doubtful  their  success. 

One  anxious  day  succeeded  the  despatch  of 
the  letter,  a  great  portion  of  the  next  jiassed  in 
jsamc  suspense,  but  towards  evening  a  violent 
ring  annonneed  the  postman’s  .advent,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  worthy  landhuly  entered  with 
the  expected  missive  in  her  hand.  'Die  con¬ 
tents  were  indeed  cheering  to  the  harassed 
Agnes.  Her  nurse  was  divided  between  rap¬ 
ture  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her  detir  Miss  Agnes 
again,  and  sorrow  at  the  trouble  wbicb  obliged 
her  to  take  sbeltcr  under  her  humble  roof, 
where  she  should  he  too  proud  to  receive  her, 
and  make  her  as  comfortable  as  she  could. 

She  should  come  herself  the  next  day,  and  help 
her  to  make  every  preparation  for  removal. 
Agnes  read  the  letter  with  thankfulness,  and 
felt  that  all  was  not  yet  desolate  in  her  lot, 
dark  as  it  appeared  to  w  at  present. 

TVe  pass  over  the  next  few  days,  and  find 
our  hero  and  heroine  established  in  Mrs.  Wel- 
good’s  eottage,  where  the  I)est  parlour  and  bed¬ 
room  were  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  as  much 
attention  paid  to  them  by  the  worthy  sroman 
as  if  Agnes  had  been  still  Miss  Grenfell  of  the 
Priory.  And  here  once  more  the\'  began  to 
feel  safe  from  present  perseeution,  thougli  they 
observed  great  precaution — seldom  leaving  the 
house,  sjive  quite  in  the  twilight ;  and,  what 
was  the  greatest  privation  of  all,  not  even  ven- 
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turiug  to  go  to  church,  le<t  they  should  be  teen 
uud  recognised.  But,  with  ull  their  care,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  presence  of  some  persons  of 
a  different  rank  to  Mrs.  Welgood  and  her  hus¬ 
band  should  remain  a  secret  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  very  provisions  which  she  ordered 
were  enough  to  excite  remark ;  and  more  thnn 
one  person  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  the 
pretty  lady  they  had  seen  at  the  window,  or 
walking  in  the  garden  of  the  cottage. 

But  though  Mrs.  Welgood  bea^  and  knew 
all  this,  she  would  not  add  to  her  dear  young 
lady’s  trouble  by  repeating  it  to  her;  more 
especially  as  she  was  sudering  additional  anx¬ 
iety  from  the  state  of  her  Imsband’s  health, 
which  was  evidently  giving  way  under  the  con¬ 
finement  and  mental  sufferings  be  had  under¬ 
gone. 

It  was  very  probable  that  the  loss  of  rest, 
and  the  feverisn  excitement  he  had  laboured 
under,  from  his  alchymtst  studies,  had  origi¬ 
nally  undermined  his  constitution,  and  unfitted 
him  to  contend  with  the  trials  which  followed ; 
but,  from  whatever  cause,  he  was  now  evidently 
becoming  seriously  unwell.  His  appetite  failed, 
a  low,  intermittent  fever  robbed  him  of  rest  at 
night,  and  left  him  languid  and  depressed 
during  the  day,  and  his  strength  and  looks 
were  daily  more  iaipaired  and  alarming  to  poor 
Agnes,  who  had  no  means  either  to  give  him 
medical  aid  or  procure  the  luxuries  which  were 
necessary  for  his  sickly  appetite.  It  was  now 
that  she  felt  as  if  every  other  trial  had  heeif 
light  in  comparison  with  that  which  now 
threatened  her ;  that  her  cup  was  indeed  too 
full,  and  that  she  could  bear  no  more.  But 
faith  and  love  once  more  came  to  her  aid  ;  and 
she  endured  on,  with  patient  resignation  and 
untiring  alfi'ction — concealing  her  own  deep 
grief  and  anxiety  in  the  presence  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  only  indulging  them  when  alone,  or 
before  her  good  and  sympathising  nurse,  whose 
experience  w  as  of  great  comfort  and  service  to 
her. 

And  so  wore  on  nearly  four  weary  weeks ; 
and  Agnes  now  saw,  with  alarm,  that  their  last 
sovereign  hod  been  entered  on.  Indeed,  the 
little  stock  would  not  have  lasted  so  long  hut 
for  the  (Hisitive  refusal  of  the  good  nurse  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  payment  for  their  apartments.  “  I 
saved  enough  in  your  dear  papa’s  service  to 
make  me  well  able  to  do  without  it,  my  dear 
young  lady,”  she  said,  “  and  till  lietter  times 
come  for  you  I  will  not  take  a  shilling.  You 
shall  pay  me,  if  you  like,  when  you  are  in  your 
rightful  station  again,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
some  day.” 

But,  as  we  s.oid,  the  last  sovereign  in  Agnes’ 
purse  had  been  changed,  and  she  was  meditat¬ 


ing  on  the  propriety  of  addressing  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Gamier,  though  knowing  full  well  her 
husband’s  extreme  aversion  to  any  application 
to  his  family,  when  Mrs.  Welgood  knocked  at 
the  door  ;  and  seeing  that  her  young  lady  was 
alone,  she  took  the  seat  Agnes  offered  her, 
and,  after  much  hesitation,  l^gan  to  tell  her 
that  she  had  heard  something  from  the  lad  at 
the  public-house,  when  he  brought  the  beer  for 
their  dinner,  wMch  she  thought  it  right  she 
should  know. 

“  It  grieves  me  sadly  add  to  your  trouble. 
Miss  Agnes,”  she  began  (the  good  woman 
could  never  call  her  young  lady  anything  else), 

“  but  if  anrthing  bad  came  of  niy  not  telling 
yon,  I  should  never  forgive  myself.  The  Imy, 
who  is  snarp  enough,  and  I  am  afraid  not  over 
honest,  says  there  is  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper  offering  a  rew  ard  to  anyone  who  can  give 
information  about  a  gentleman  and  lady  who 
used  to  live  in  the  Temple,  aid  are  supposed 
then  to  have  gone  to  Hammersmith  ;  and  the 
young  scrapegrace  added,  *  they  seem  for  all  the 
world  like  the  lady  andgentleman  1  have  seen 
in  your  garden,  Mrs.  M^lgood.’  I  told  him  to 
mind  his  own  business,  and  not  be  such  a  sim¬ 
pleton,  for  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  he  saw 
came  from  a  long  way  off,  where  I  used  to  live 
when  I  was  a  girl ;  and  he  went  off,  but  I  did 
not  quite  like  the  look  on  the  boy’s  face,  and  I 
thought  it  right  to  tell  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  good  nurse,"  said  Agnes 
sadly ;  “  you  have  done  quite  right  indeed.  But 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  what  it  means, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  done.  I 
dare  not  even  tell  Mr.  Gamier,  in  his  present 
state,  anything  which  would  alarm  him,  espe¬ 
cially  as  at  present  we  have  no  means  of 
moving,  nor  do  I  think  he  could  bear  it,  even 
if  we  even  knew  where  to  go.” 

Mrs.  Welgood  was  only  too  happy  to  find  she 
should  keep  her  guests  a  little  lunger,  and, 
having  done  what  she  felt  to  he  her  duty,  retired 
to  her  own  apartment ;  and  for  two  or  three 
days  nothing  more  was  heard  or  said  of  the 
alarming  advertisement,  Agnes  being,indeed,too 
much  employed  with  her  husband’s  increasing 
illness  to  bestow  much  thought  about  it. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  this  conversation. 
Hnliert  had  persisted  in  rising  as  usual,  in 
spite  of  an  unusual  feeling  of  illness  and  Agnes* 
earnest  intreaties.  But  he  declared  he  should 
fancy  himself  much  worse  if  he  remained  in 
bed ;  and,  languid  and  faint  as  he  evidently  was, 
descended  to  the  little  parlour.  Agnes  brought 
him  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  which  appeared  to 
revive  him  a  little  ;  and,  having  established  him 
comfortably  on  the  little  sofa,  sat  down  to  take, 
or  rather  appear  to  take,  her  own  breakfast. 
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Her  attention  was  not,  however,  diverted  from 
her  husband’s  pale  countenance,  which  appeared 
to  her  to  assume  each  moment  a  more  death¬ 
like  hue.  She  saw  his  eyes  close,  and  sprang 
towards  him ;  but  ere  she  could  reach  his  side 
he  had  sunk  back  in  a  fainting-ftt.  Much 
alarmed  by  this  unusual  proof  of  weakness, 
Agnes  hastily  rang  the  little  hand-bell  which 
stood  on  the  table  while  occupying  herself  with 
the  few  remedies  within  her  reach,  and,  with 
Mrs.  Welgood’s  assistance,  soon  restored  her 
husband  to  consciousness.  But  the  languor  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  attack  was  so  great  that  he 
made  no  opposition  to  Agnes’  intreaties  that  he 
would  return  to  bed  for  a  few  hours.  Slowly  he 
mounted  the  few  stairs  which  led  to  their  little 
apartment,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Welgood’s  sub¬ 
stantial  arm ;  and  Agnes  soon  saw  him  placed 
in  bed,  and  inclined,  as  she  hoped,  to  sleep. 

Closing;  tlie  curtains,  and  placing  the  bell 
within  his  reach,  lest  he  should  want  anything 
before  her  return,  she  softly  shut  the  door,  and 
descended  the  stairs — fancying  as  she  approached 
that  slie  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  their  little 
sitting-room  ;  but  knowing  Mrs.  Welgood  to  be 
alone  in  the  cottage,  she  thought  her  ears  must 
have  deceived  her.  On  opening  the  door,  how¬ 
ever,  she  saw,  to  her  surprise  and  horror,  a  per¬ 
son  talking  to  Mrs.  Welgood,  who,  from  his 
half-shabby  half-respectable  appearance,  she  at 
once  put  down  as  an  emissary  of  the  law  ;  and, 
with  indescribable  terror,  she  advanced  into  the 
room. 

“Mrs.  Gamier,  I  believe,”  said  the  man, 
civilly  bowing,  as  he  approached  her.  Agnes 
inclined  her  head  ;  she  could  not  find  voice  to 
speak. 

“  I  have  been  long  in  search  of  yon,  madam,” 
resumed  the  man,  “  and  even  now  this  good 
woman  would  have  denied  you  to  me,  though  I 
had  traced  you  to  the  place,  and  felt  sure  I  roust 
be  right.  Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Gamier  P  ’ 

“  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  impossible,”  said  Agnes 
imploringly.  “  He  is  very  ill,  and  the  least  agi¬ 
tation  might  kill  him.  I  assure  you  I  speak 
the  troth  ;  you  surely  will  not  be  cruel  enough 
to  insist  upon  it !” 

“  Nay,  ma’am  ;  for  that  matter,  you  will  do 
as  you  think  proper,  though  good  news  seldom 
kills,  they  say ;  and  he  must  be  very  bad  if  mine 
does  not  do  him  good.” 

Agnes  looked  at  him  in  speechless  astonish¬ 
ment,  doubting  whether  it  was  not  some  brutal 
jest  i  and  the  man  went  on,  “  It  is  not  often 
that  good  fortune  has  to  run  after  a  gentleman, 
as  Mr.  Garnier’s  has.  It  is  full  three  months 
since  I  have  been  employed  to  find  him  out,  to 
give  him  the  news  that  his  cousins  are  dead, 
and  hat  he  is  the  present  owner  of  Stanfield 


Park,  and  as  pretty  a  little  estate  as  there  is  in 
the  county  of  Gloucestershire,  if  not  as  big  as 
some  of  them.” 

Agnes  sank  on  a  chair,  for  she  was  literally 
unable  to  stand.  She  had  borne  up  so  long  and 
so  heroically  that  the  sudden  revulsion  was  too 
much  for  her  excited  nerves;  and  Mrs.  Welgood, 
observing  ber  increa-sing  paleness,  begged  tbe 
man  to  leave  the  room  fur  a  short  time,  till  the 
lady  could  speak  to  him  better. 

A  burst  of  tears,  tears  of  thankfulness  and 
joy,  relieved  Agues’  overcharged  heart;  and 
after  receiving  the  warm  and  heartfelt  cun- 

?;ratulations  of  her  oveijoyed  nurse,  she  sent 
or  the  man,  to  receive  more  details  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  led  to  this  extraordinary 
reverse  of  fortune.  It  appeared  from  his  ac¬ 
count  that  some  months  Iwfore  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  then  owner  of  Stanfield  had  died  of  the 
cholera  at  Athens;  and  that  it  had  preyed  so 
much  on  Ids  father’s  iflind  and  health  that  he 
had  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  less  thiin 
three  months ;  leavingthc  whole  of  his  fortune 
to  the  surviving  son,  who,  however,  had  never 
been  his  favourite,  and  whose  tastes  had  been 
entirely  engrossed  by  hunting  and  its  con¬ 
comitants,  dogs  and  horses.  This  predilection 
had,  in  troth,  proved  fatal  to  him,  having  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  tli  a  steeplechase,  and 
killed  on  the  spot,  a  very  few  weeks  after  his 
father’s  death. 

Hubert  Gamier  was  the  sole  heir  at  law ;  but 
at  this  very  epoch  he  had  just  left  his  lodgings 
in  London  for  Hammersmith  ;  and  as  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  conceal  his  desti¬ 
nation,  and  the  people  of  the  house  were  much 
attached  to  them,  and  faithfully  preserved  the 
secret,  it  had  been  with  much  ditficulfy  they 
hud  traced  him  there.  His  second  removal  had 
again  destroyed  all  elue  to  his  retreat ;  and  it  was 
thanks  to  the  cariosity  and  cupidity  of  the  boy 
at  the  public-house,  of  whom  mention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  that  he  had  now  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Mrs.  Welgood  had  left  the  cottage 
door  open,  on  Agnes’  hurried  summons,  to  at¬ 
tend  her  husband,  and  when  she  had  returned 
down  stairs  she  found,  to  her  consternation 
the  supposed  messenger  of  woe  standing  in  the 
little  passage. 

Our  Agnes  had  certainly  given  abundant 
proofs  that  she  was  gifted  with  great  prudence 
and  self-control ;  but  in  all  their  sufferings  she 
had  never,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  exerted  it 
than  in  the  patience  with  which  she  forehore  to 
disturb  her  husband’s  peaceful  slumber,  even  to 
communicate  the  happy  tidings  in  store  for  him. 
But  she  judged  rightly  that  in  his  present  feeble 
state  he  would  require  all  his  strength  of  body 
and  mind  to  prevent  any  evil  results  from  so 
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saddeu  and  extraordinary  a  reverse  of  fortune  ; 
and  she  sat  watcliiiif^  his  calm  slocn  with  a 
Biixtnre  of  deep  liappincss  and  treinhling  im¬ 
patience. 

But  at  length  lie  awoke,  somewhat  refreshed 
by  his  long  sleep  ;  and  cautiously,  and  by  de¬ 
grees,  Agues  communicated  the  wonderful  news 
to  him.  lie  listened  with  composure  which 
astonished  Agnes ;  and  which  probably  arose 
from  the  physical  exhaustion  which  to  a  certain 
extent  penaded  his  mental  powers.  But  there 
was  an  expression  of  deep  thankfulness  and 
satisfaction  on  bis  pallid  features;  and  the  fer¬ 
vent  “Thank  God !’’  which  escaped  his  lips,  as 
Agnes  concluded,  spoke  of  a  pious  gratitude, 
and  humility,  which  adversity  had  inculcated 
on  a  naturally  prund  and  high-spirited  cha¬ 
racter.  And  when  time  liad  somewhat  restored 
them  to  their  usu:J  composure,  and  they  could 
speak  mure  eullectcdly  on  the  prospects  now 
awaiting  them.  Agues  listened  with  delight 
to  the  chastened  and  self-distrustful  feelings  with 
which  her  husband  looked  forward  to  the  station 
and  duties  on  which  he  was  about  to  cuter. 
And  scarcely  could  she  regret  the  bitter  time  of 
trial  and  uiixiety  which  liad  been  her  portion, 
since  it  promised  to  add  so  much  both  to  her 
husband’s  fine  qualifies  and  the  happiness  of 
her  future  life. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  comjdcte  our 
story.  Hubert  Oaruier’s  health  rapidly  im- 

t roved  under  the  wonderful  influence  of  that 
Est  physician,  happiness ;  and  ere  long  he  w  .at 
able  to  leave  llampstead,  and  proceed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  legally  proving  his  right 
to  Suiiiheld  Manor.  And  that  once  dune,  his 
first  care  was  to  obtain  once  more  possession  of 
the  dear  old  Priory,  which,  thanks  to  Henry 
Milner's  intended  vengeance,  he  was  enabled  to 
do  without  difficulty,  while  that  gentleman 
sought  euusohitiun  for  the  disappoint  incut  ut 
once  of  Iris  love  and  hate  in  the  dissipation  of 
more  than  one  foreign  capital,  to  the  serious 
ii\jury  of  botli  health  and  fortune.  Nor  did 
eitlier  llulicrt  or  Agnes  forget  in  their  hap¬ 
piness  the  humble  friends  who  had  sheltered 
them  in  tlieir  adversity.  A  small  annuity  was 
settled  by  tliem  on  the  old  nurse,  while  the  wort  by- 
widow  was  placed  by  their  bounty  in  a  position 
to  obtain  a  comfortable  income,  by  letting  apart¬ 
ments,  iii  a  house  of  very  dilfereut  pretensions 
from  the  little  cultag*  at  llammcrsmitli. 

“  Misfortunes  never  come  alone,”  is  an  old 
adage,  and  the  same  remark  may  he  applied 
to  the  blessings  of  life.  Very  few  weeks  had 
elaiised  after  llubcrt's  accession  to  Stanfield, 
when  they  were  surjiriscd  by  Mr.  Highworth’s 
unexpected  return.  Their  letters  had  followed 
him  from  place  to  place  on  his  journeyiugs 


with  his  invalid  relative,  and  at  the  moment 
of  their  receipt  they  were  on  the  point  of  leav¬ 
ing  for  England ;  and  he  thought  he  should 
therefore  answer  them  in  jicrson.  But  on  the 
road  the  pour  invalid  was  attacked  afresh  with 
his  malady,  which  this  time  proved  fatal.  Mr. 
Highworth  lost  no  time  in  his  return  home, 
after  fulfilling  the  last  sad  offices  to  his  friend, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  witness  their  happiness, 
and  to  transfer  Agnes’  little  fortune  into  her 

Iirivatc  instead  of  a  common  purse,  as  had  lieen 
icr  original  intention,  on  applying  to  him  for 
his  consent  to  their  union.  At  their  earnest 
request  the  old  bachelor  took  up  his  abode 
with  them  ;  though,  as  he  laughingly  declared 
“  it  was  an  act  of  unparalleled  forbearance  and 
licroism,  after  Agnes’  shameful  breach  of  pro¬ 
mise  to  himself,  and  lluliert’s  impertinence  in 
running  off  with  his  little  wife.”  He  consoled 
himself,  however,  in  petting  most  outrageously 
a  tiny  Agnes  Gamier,  his  godchild  and  des¬ 
tined  heiress,  who  soon  bade  fair  to  rival  lier 
mother  in  his  regard. 

There  was  now  hut  one  fear  which  troubled 
our  heroine,  and  that  was  the  apprehension  of 
losing  one  day  her  beloved  I’riury ;  should  any 
claimant  appear,  whose  rights  the  imperfect 
title-deeds  would  find  them  unable  to  dispute. 

It  was  the  birthday  of  her  eldest  boy ;  and 
she  hud  been  expressing  this  apprehension  to 
her  husband,  while  watching  his  gambols  with 
iht  little  Agnes  on  the  lawn  which  had  lieen 
the  scene  of  their  own  childish  s^iurts,  when  a 
servant  entered  to  tell  Mr.  Gunner  that  a  man 
earnestly  desired  to  siK'ak  with  him,  and 
would  tell  his  business  to  no  one  else.  Hubert 
desired  that  he  should  he  shown  into  the 
library,  ini.agining  tliat  it  w-iis  some  petitioner 
for  relief,  to  whom  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
He  was  absent  some  half  hour,  and  on  his  en- 
triiuce  into  the  drawing-room  silently  phirod  a 
packet  in  his  wife’s  hands.  .An  exclamation  of 
■delighted  iistonishment  burst  from  her  as  she 
read ;  it  was  the  missing  deed  of  the  Priory 
estate,  and  she  e.agerly  demanded  how  he  h.ad 
liecome  possessed  of  the  precious  document. 
The  explanation  was  quickly  given.  The  cot¬ 
tage  which  had  been  occupied  for  some  time 
by  the  widow  of  the  former  owner  of  the  Priory 
was  now  under  rcjiair;  and  in  a  enplmard 
which  had  apparently  remained  long  unused 
one  of  the  workmen  had  found  the  deed,  whose 
value,  fortunately  being  able  to  read,  he  had 
appreeiaU-d,  and  for  which  he  w:is  of  course 
amply  rewarded.  And  thus  the  last  shade  on 
their  ha])piness  was  removed ;  and,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  01  the  good  of  fortune  and  affection, 
we  will  leave  our  hero  and  heroine,  and  nose  our 
tale  of  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Visir  nary. 


EAKLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOZAKTS  TALENTS. 
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EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOZART’S 
TALENTS. 

Toe  accounts  of  Uiis  adwiraUe  ocw)1iq^8 
early  proficiency  in  music  are  almuut  incredible. 
He  begiui  tfie  piano  at  fibree  years  tA  ngc.  ilia 
first  delight  was  almost  scientific ;  he  used  to 
spend  his  first  Itours  in  looking  for  thirds,  and 
felt  cluuiut^  with  their  hamiony. 

At  fise  years  old  he  began  to  invent  little 
pieces  of  such  ingenuity  bis  father  used 
to  write  tkeui  down,  lie  was  a  creature  of 
universal  seusihility,  a  natural  enthusiast,  from 
his  intancy  fond,  nudauchuly,  and  tearful. 
When  scarcely  able  to  talk,  his  first  ouestiou  to 
the  friends  who  took  him  on  their  kuce  vras, 
wlietlier  they  loved  hiui ;  and  a  negative  always 
made  him  weep. 

His  mind  was  all  ahve ;  and  whatever  touched 
it  made  it  palpitate  througliuut.  When  lie  was 
taught  tlie  rudiments  of  aritliioetic,  the  walls 
and  tables  of  his  bcdchiuibef  were  found  ooverad 
witli  figures.  Hut  the  piano  was  the  uraad 
object  ^  his  devotion.  At  aix  years  uld7  this 
singular  cltild  uommenced  with  ins  father,  anda 
sister  two  yutws  older  than  hiomelf,  oneof  tliase 
musical  touss  eumiuou  la  Germsuy,  and  per¬ 
formed  at  Municli  halotc  the  Elector,  to  the 
great  admiratiou  of  Uie  most  muaicaj  court  wu 
the  (huit  incut.  His  ear  now  signalised  itstdf 
bv  detecting  the  must  minute  irregularities  in 
the  (woliestra ;  hut  its  itdiuement  was  almost  a 
disease :  a  discord  turlared  him.  He  cuuoeived 
a  horror  of  the  trum|set,  except  as  a  simple 
WMunipaniment,  and  swicted  from  it  so  kee^’ 
that  his  father,  to  current  wJmt  he  looked  on  as 
the  elect  of  ignorant  terror,  suxt  day  desired  # 
trumpet  to  he  bluwu  in  huapartmeut.  'Jibe 
child  iut  rested  him  not  to  uiakeilie  expirimenf; 
hut  tlie  trumpet  sounded.  Ifiuiitrt  suddenly 
turned  pale,  fell  on  the  fioor^  aud  was  going 
into  eomnlsiiiuH,  wheu  the  truiupuUr  was  sent 
«ttt  of  the  room. 

M'lmu  only  seven  yeaisuld,  he  twght  himself 
the  violin  ;  aud  thus,  by  the  united  ett'urt  ut' 
genius  aud  industry,  mastered  the  iiiont  difiicult 
of  all  iustrumeuts.  From  Munich  he  want  to 
Vienna,  Paris,  und  Loudon.  His  reeeptiun  in 
the  Hritisli  metropolis  was  such  as  tlie  curious 
give  to  novelty,  the  scientific  to  intelligence, 
and  tlie  great  to  what  administers  to  stately 
pleasure.  He  was  fluttered,  honoured,  cud 
rewarded.  Handel  hiul  then  made  tlie  organ 
popular,  and  Mor.art  took  the  way  of  popu¬ 
larity.  His  execution,  which  on  the  piano  had 
astouisherl  the  Euglisli  musicians,  was  on  the 
organ  brought  in  aid  of  his  geuius,  aud  Ivc 
overcame  all  rivalry. 

On  his  departure  from  England,  he  gave  a 


farewell  concert,  of  which  all  the  symphonies 
were  composed  by  himself.  This  was  the  career 
of  a  child  nine  years  old !  With  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  his  frame,  the  acuteness  of  his  ear 
became  less  painful :  the  tnuupet  had  lost  its 
terrors  for  him  at  ten  years  old ;  aud  before  he 
had  completed  tliat  period  he  distinguished  the 
dedication  of  the  Umrcli  of  tite  ^jibans,  at 
Vienna,  by  the  composition  of  a  mass,  motets, 
and  trumpet  duet,  and  acted  as  directw  of  the 
concert. 

TTiis  detail  of  years  is  minute ;  hut  who  will 
object  to  rer-kouiug  the  steps  by  wliich  genius 
clinihs  to  fame  F  Mozart  had  now  traversed 
tlie  great  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  seen  all 
that  could  be  shown  to  him  of  European  wealth 
and  regal  mudeur.  He  had  yet  to  see  the 
Jdugdom  of  European  genius.  Italy  was  an 
untried  land,  aud  he  went  at  once  to  its  capital. 
He  was  present  at  the  “  Miserere,”  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  performed  with  an 
ejfect  unequalled  siuoe.  The  singars  had  been 
tenhiddeu  to  give  a  ctqty  of  the  score.  Mozart 
hol  e  k  away  in  his  memory,  and  wrote  it  down. 

'Phis  is  still  quoted  amut^  musicians  as  a 
miracle  remembrance;  ink  it  may  be  more 
tudy  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  which 
dMigence  and  determination  give  to  the  mind. 
Mozart  was  not  remankaUe  fur  jgicmoiy ;  what 
lie  did,  all  lueu  may  do ;  but  the  same  triumph 
is  to  he  purolissed  rmly  by  tlie  same  exertion. 
Tile  iiupiessiun  of  hbis  day  lasted  during  Ike ; 
his  style  was  changed.  He  et  uoee  adopted  a 
solemn  reverenoe  thr  Handel,  whwi  he  called 
the  ‘‘Thunderbolt,'”  and  sufU'ued  tiic  fury  of 
Ilia  inspiration  by  the  taste  of  kbiegheiini. 
lie  now  made  a  i;raud  advance  in  his  pridesnion, 
aud  eompossd  au  opera,  “  Mithridates,”  which 
was  played  twenty  uiglits  at  Milan. 


FusiBsiaiti'r. — A  moUier  said  one  day  to  her 
daughtor^  Wlieo  you  are  of  uy  age,  you  will  be 
dceauuiqr.of a  liiubaud."  Yes,niaiaBas,*’  zepUed 
tlve  yuvuig  lady,  "/or  tk$  **eotut  timr." 

kaO|ir>s  FOB  A«  Eveni.nu  FaaTY.— Take  all 
tiu-  Wdies  and  gsutleiueu  you  can  get;  place 
Sliaai  ill  a  room  with  a  slow  tire ;  stir  Uiem  well ; 
aud  vvlieii  they  get  well  crammed,  stew  theai  till 
tliey  boil  over  into  the  stairs  aud  psasages. 
Mave  ready  a  pianoforte,  a  barp,  a  haiHUuI  of 
books  or  prints ;  put  them  iu  from  tiaie  to  tiae. 
W  Iteu  tlie  mixture  begius  to  settle,  siraeteu  it 
vvitli  politmte  or  wit,  if  you  have  it;  if  not, 
tlatteiy  will  do  as  well,  ami  is  very  chrap.  When 
all  have  slewed  togetlier  for  two  or  three  hoars, 
put  in  one  or  two  turkeys,  some  tongues,  sliced 
beef  or  liani,  tarts,  cakes,  and  sweatmeats,  and  a 
few  bottles  of  wine;  the  more  you  put  the  better, 
and  the  mors  substantial  your  rout  will  be. 
N.ll.— Fill  your  room  quite  full,  aud  let  tiis 
scum  ruu  on  of  itself. 
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EMBROIDERED  VANDYKE  COLLAR. 


Aoeordiog  to  promise,  we  now  give  onr  fair  patronesses  a  pattern  of  a  Vandyke  Collar,  in  white 
embroidery,  the  full  sise  for  working.  Six  or  seven  parts  will  make  a  foil  sise.  The  whole  of  the 
work  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  are  worked  in  usoal  satin-stitch,  with  soft  ootten ;  the  outaidea  of 
the  open-work  in  buttonhole  stitch ;  the  bars  to  connect  the  outer  edge  must  be  worked  by  p  tssing 
three  or  four  threads  from  side  to  side,  and  afterwards  working  over  with  flne  buttonhole  stitch.  In 
working  the  flowers,  be  particular  to  leave  a  small  ilet-hole  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  same  pattern 
would  make  very  beaatiftil  Mandarin  Sleeves,  or  the  edging  of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
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PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


OMQRAM  OF  THE  C«MieS$  PARDESSUS. 

The  front,  bnck,  nud  deere  am  out  in  one  pieee  nf  voket  or  oloth.  Join  a,  a  at  shoulder,  b,  b, 
S,  the  gusset,  forme  the 

DESCm»r«9M  OF  THf.  CMMIgSS  PARDESSUS. 

The  Pardoasue  shown  in  the  preceding gnige  if  (be  ooa^plete  rage  in  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  novelties  in  the  season,  and  is  llkstg  to  bsasfne  as  great  a  favourite  in  this  country  on 
account  of  its  beauty,  as  well  as  being  so  well  adapted  for  the  severity  She  present  season.  The 
Pardeasus  is  composed  of  cither  cloth  or  velvet,  and  is  trimmed  with  fur  or  otherwise.  The  sleeves 
are  opened  or  closed  at  the  option  of  the  wearer. 

Dresses  worn  at  the  present  season  ara  remarkable  for  their  fulness.  A  preference  is  shown,  for 
ordinary  purposes,  for  stuff  gawna;  and  red  currant  and  chestnut  are  the  principal  colours,  trimmed 
with  wide  bands  of  the  same  colour  in  flush  or  velvet.  Most  dresses  are  trimmed  Oat,  starting  from 
the  point  of  the  body,  ascending  to  the  shoulder,  gradually  widening  and  coming  down  the  back, 
following  the  side  seams. 
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THE  LADY-BIBD. 


SOT 


THE  LADY- BIRD. 

ri.IOIIT  TIIK  SKVINTU. 

I  WAS  rending  rather  listlessly  this  morning 
when  the  m\isic  of  a  hand-organ  struck  iij)  in 
the  garden.  As  is  usual  in  such  ca.sc5,  I  be¬ 
came  suddenly  interested  in  niy  book ;  and, 
getting  provoked  at  the  monotonous  twang 
twang,  hurried  to  the  window  to  send  the 
grindc^rs  olf.  The  moment  I  looked  at  them 
my  ill-humour  vanished.  They  were  a  boy  and 
a  girl ;  she  with  soft,  sunny  hair  falling  over 
her  sharply-outlined  forehead  ;  aud  rieh  masses 
of  curls,  black  ns  night,  clinging  to  his  brown 
throat.  Suddenly  they  enlisted  my  sympathies. 
They  were  ragged,  very  much  trnvcl-staincd, 
and  barefooted.  But  the  girl,  with  her  hollow 
cheeks  and  the  fitful  flaslics  of  her  dark  eyes, 
so  unearthly  large  and  brilliant !  Her  very 
smile  gave  me  the  heartache.  Por  she  did 
smile,  wan  .as  she  looked,  the  moment  I  ap- 
penretl  at  the  w  indow  ;  and,  turning  the  crank 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  eagerness,  la-gan  sing¬ 
ing  a  wild  air,  whose  notes  first  floated  among 
the  pnqde  hills  of  tlie  Alps  front  the  simple 
mountain  reed  of  the  Swiss  shepherds,  llcr 
voice,  her  manner,  and  evident  suffering,  ipiitc 
overcame  me.  Site  panted  violently,  and  the 
sharp,  <|ui(  k  gasp  with  w  hich  she  caught  breath 
every  little  uioment  told  how  already  disease 
bitd  laid  his  strong  grasp  upon  her  vitals.  1 
threw  sevcrid  peuuios  into  the  boy’s  hat,  for 
which  they  lioth  thanked  me  with  glistening 
eyes,  and  then,  with  a  how.andacurtsey,turned 
away  hand  in  hand. 

“  Shure.  you’ll  let  them  eome  in,  ma’am,  and 
have  a  taste  of  something,”  said  Betty,  thrust¬ 
ing  hor  lionest  face,  njion  which  a  few  tears 
were  drying,  witliin  the  door. 

“  Certainly,  Betty.  1  wonder  I  did  not  think 
of  it.”  But  before  she  Imd  heard  more  than 
my  assent,  away  she  was  after  them  ;  aud  when 
1  went  into  the  kitehen,  the  girl,  with  one 
hand  upon  her  aide,  and  in  the  other  an  enor- 


I  mous  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  was  eating 
voraciously.  Jler  companion,  1  observed,  just 
stood  still,  gazing  delightedly  at  her,  without 
I  tasting  the  bountiful  supply  that  lay  on  the 
table  before  him. 

“  Wliy  don’t  you  eat  too,  my  boy  P”  I  asked 
him.  “  You  can’t  he  less  hungry  than  your 
sister !” 

“  I  so  glad  for  her  !”  he  said,  blushing,  and 
taking  up  his  share  ;  “  she’s  hadn’t  no  victuals 
two  day,  three  day !” 

Just  then  the  girl  turned  aside  to  cough.  It 
WHS  a  )iiuuful  rough.  Betty  wip^  lier  eyes 
with  her  apron,  and  said,  “  Toor  thing  1  She’s 
hut  only  ten  year  old,  ma’am  !” 

With  a  heavy  heart  1  saw  them  leave  the 
house.  Before  they  went,  I  filled  their  ragged 
poeki’fs  with  bread,  aud  pinned  up  a  few  little 
niceties  in  the  piece  of  frock  that  hung  like  an 
apron  before  the  girl;  then  telling  them  to 
com(?  again,  1  almost  cried  myself  at  their  elo¬ 
quent  thanks  ns  1  bid  them  good  morning.  I 
would  have  made  them  stop  and  rest,  but  the 
boy  seemed  frightened  when  I  proiiosed  it,  and 
the  girl,  with  licr  slender  lingers,  pulled  at  his 
frock. 

1  asked  them  Ixith  if  they  had  parents,  and 
the  mournful  answer  was,  “  All  dead !” 

“And  who  takes  cire  of  you,  dsrlintsP” 
asked  Betty. 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
at  me.  It  was  a  look  that  spoke  of  loiielineas, 
of  desertion,  of  anguish  sucii  as  cruelty  begets. 

At  hast  the  gill  said  uervously,  at  the  same 
time  motioning  to  go,  “  We’re  Itouad !” 

Bound  children !  it  made  me  shrink  all  over 
to  hear  that.  Bound!  oh,  it  is  a  siwl,  sad  word. 
1  liMik  sometimes  upon  the  rosy  clieeks  and 
sjiarkling  eyes  of  those  near  aud  dear  to  me, 
and  jiictiire  such  a  fate  fur  them, and  the  blood 
shrinks  liack  to  niy  lieart.  What !  they  sleep 
in  the  broken  garret  wlicre  the  snow  sifts 
throngli  P  {hey  feel  the  hard  hand  of  anger 
upon  their  quivering  flesh  P  ihey  pass  long, 
terrible  days,  and  dark,  lonely  nights,  aud  no 
sweet  kiss  dimple  their  clu'cks,  no  soft,  loving 
arms  enfold  them,  no  heart  heat  close  to  theirs  P 
For  all  these  dreadful  alternatives  centre  in 
that  cruel  word  “  Inmnd  !” 

“  Quirk,  eunie,  lady !  quick,  come !  Ob,  the 
will  die !  quick,  come,  lady  !” 

1  was  startled  at  the  wild,  liaggard  expression 
of  the  organ-lioy,  the  same  that  came  yesterday, 
as  he  ran  like  one  frantic  into  my  room  this 
morning. 

“  What !  is  your  sister  sick  ?”  I  exclaimed, 
starting  up  from  my  work. 

“  Lussa — she  will  die !  Oh,  quick,  come, 
lady  !”  he  reiterated. 
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Where  thall  I  my  poor  little  fellow  P”  | 
I  answered,  followinjr  him.  He  ran  rapidly 
before,  looking  uneasily  round,  and  led  the  | 
way  to  an  old  bam,  half  in  ruins,  on  the  edge  I 
of  our  premises.  And  what  a  sight  was  there !  I 
The  poor  girl,  lying  on  damp  straw  that  had 
been  recently  soaked  by  the  rain,  her  head  full-  , 
ing  backward  and  over  toward  the  floor,  every 
feature  unnaturally  strained,  and  the  large  black 
eyes  moving  painfully  in  their  sockets.  Near 
by  stood  the  little  hand-organ,  with  a  tattered 
green  baize  thrown  over  it,  and  the  strap  rested 
npon  the  heaving  chest  of  the  child.  My  soul 
sickened,  and  a  faintness  came  over  me ;  but 
he  ran  and  knelt  beside  her,  and  cried,  in  tones 
mournfully  pathetic,  “Don’t  die — leave  poor 
Nini  I  don’t  die,  poor  Lossa !’’  and  his  g^tures 
were  so  affectionate,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
despairing,  that  I  codd  hardly  bear  the  sight. 

“No,  Nini,  I  won’t  die!”  she  whispered 
faintly,  turning  her  head  with  a  great  effort, 
and  lifting  her  thin  arms  toward  him.  “  Best 
me  a  little,  Nini ;  won’t  you  rest  me  a 
little  P” 

I'he  poor  boy,  at  the  same  time  beckoning  to 
me,  lifted  her  head  against  his  breast. 

1  gathered  courage,  and  stood  lieside  her.  If 
I  had  never  seen  death  before,  I  should  know 
it  now.  There  was  the  gathering  film,  half 
covering  those  beautiful  eyes,  the  tremor  of 
dissolution  npon  the  Ups,  the  strange  pecking 
of  the  fingers,  and,  more  mournful  than  all 
that,  the  harsh,  gurgling  sound  with  which  the 
broken  breath  escaped. 

“  She  die,  lady  P’’  he  asked  fc.arfuUy ;  and  he 
almost  suspended  his  breathing  as  bo  saw  me 
watch  her  more  closely. 

“No,  Nini,  I  won’t  die!”  muminred  the 
poor  girl  again,  fixing  her  dim  ryes  with  a 
glance  of  unutterable  affection  upon  his  face. 

“  Yes,  lady,  she  Dll !”  he  sobM,  looking  up 
in  my  face;  “me  see  it  all— me  feel  it  aid — 
the  die!”  and,  with  a  pathos  untransferable,  he 
continued,  while  the  tears  rained  down  his 
cheeks,  “  leave  poor  Nini  all  alone — beat  him, 
kick  him — no  Lossa  to  ciy  too,  and  speak  how 
sorry  ;  leave  poor  Nini  all  alone — dark  night — 
cold — rain — no  Lossa  speak  good  words — no 
Lossa  cry  too.  Hunger — starve — no  Lossa 
say,  ‘  Padre  in  heaven,  give  poor  Nini  bread.’ 
Lrave  cruel  master — run  off— no  Lossa  go  too. 
Find  nice  home,  kind  peoples.  Nini  care  not 
now — he  die  too !” 

“  Nini  !**  whispered  the  dying  girl,  low  and 
softly;  and  then,  as  he  violently  checked  his 
grief,  she  calmly  turned  her  eyes  from  his  face 
upward,  and,  raising  her  quivering  finger,  she 
pmnted  it  in  the  same  direction,  while  a  hea¬ 
venly  smile  broke  Uke  light  fn>m  the  spirit- 


world  over  her  wan  face.  “  I — won’t — die — 
Nini!”  she  articulated  with  difficulty. 

Suddenly  the  hand  fell,  the  eyes  snapped 
once,  convulsively — Lo.ssa,  the  poor  Uttle  orgau- 
grinder,  was  with  her  Gkid  !  She  had  sung  in 
weariness  and  pain  for  the  last  time  on  earth ; 
she  was  singing  glad  strains  in  the  gloiy  be¬ 
yond — warbling  hallelujahs  with  the  angels. 

Her  eyes  were  yet  wide  open,  and  fixed  and 
glassy !  Like  one  stupifled,  the  boy  gazed 
down  at  her  dead  face,  and  gradually  let  the 
head  slide  from  his  arm;  then,  for  the  first 
time,  comprehending,  he  caught  her  again  to 
his  bosom,  and,  laying  his  face  close  down  by 
\  her  pale  forehead,  he  wept  and  subbed  with  an 
I  abandonment  most  touching  to  witness. 

I  The  poor  boy,  in  his  broken  language,  has 
;  just  told  me  his  simple  story. 

j  “I  have  lieen  with  my  master  two,  three, 

I  four  years.  I  came  from  Italy.  My  mother 
I  died  in  Florence.  I  was  so  much  years,”  hold- 
j  ing  up  five  fingers.  “  I  street  beggar  den — 
sometimes  make  little  money,  sometimes  be 
kicked,  sometimes  want  to  die.  I  sleep  in 
streets,  under  steps— hungry  often — cry  verv 
much.  I  have  muck  tears”  he  said,  witfi 
touching  artlcssness,  at  which  I  could  hardly 
refrain  from  weeping,  for  it  told  the  sad  story 
of  his  life.  “  One  d«y  a  man  ask  me,  ‘  You  go 
wid  me  to  other  country — make  rich — have 
fine  clothes,  clean  face — nice  peoples,  plenty 
food,  plenty  all  things?  make  music  for  do 
peoples,  take  money,  be  smart,  be  fine  P’  I  go 
— come  to  this  country.  He  take  off  his  smile  ; 
he  put  on  big  black  frown.  ‘You  my  boy  now, 

\  no  chentleman,  but  poor  beggar  brat — my  ser- 
I  rant,  my  slavk  !  I  do  what  1  please  with  you. 

'  You  play  this— take  moneys ;  but  moneys  all 
'  mine.  I  do  what  I  please  with  dot,  too.  You 
j  keep  him,  I  beat  you,  I  kill  you !’ 

!  “  Well,  plenty  tears,  plenty  crying — no  good  ; 

;  plenty  kicks,  plenty  swearing.  I  take  organ, 

,  and  go  on  de  streets.  Give  master  everyting — 

'  get  noting ;  bad  vittles,  bad  sleep.  I  go  one 
day  in  leetle  small  place.  I  see  little  girl  cry- 
I  ing.  I  say  what  is  it  for  P  and  she  tell  me  her 
'  madre  dead,  her  padre  dead — all  dead  I  No  one 
to  care  for  her.  I  say  come  with  me.  Oh,  my 
heart  big,  bright,  happy  den;  me  large  [proud]. 

'  Such  nice  girl — plenty  fine  curls,  plenty  white 
.  skins — red  cheek,  soft  hands ;  she  go  with  me 
I  — love  me !”  Here  the  poor  boy  fmtered,  and, 

:  bending  his  head  low,  he  sobbed  violently.  But 
after  I  had  said  some  soothing  words,  he  looked 
up  again,  and  continued — 

“  Master  like  her  very  much,  because  of 
money  she  make.  No  love  her  as  me — oh,  no, 
I  no,  no  !  He  cross,  angry,  he  slap  her  cheek,” 
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and  such  an  exprestiun  as  gathered  on  that 
dark  face — his  ryes,  his  nostrils  dilated,  while 
lie  clenched  his  hand — I  wish  never  again  to 
witness.  “  He  clip  her  curls  with  shears — sell 
’em !  He  make  her  go  in  wind,  sun,  rain ;  he 
make  her  sing,  and  then  send  her  with  me.  1 
heg  many  time  for  her;  I  make  her  sit  in 
warm  place  in  cold  storm,  cover  her  poor  feet 
— sometimes  they  bleed ;  then  I  so  sorry — bleed 
at  my  heart. 

“  She  never  talk  big,  talk  angry ;  but  she 
look  sorrow.  She  wipe  my  tears  from  off  my 
cheek  ;  she  kiss  me  on  my  cheek ;  she  say, 

‘  Brother,  there  is  good  God  ;  He  love  us.  He 
care  about  us.’  I  ask  her  what  for  He  give  us 
such  wicked  master  P  She  say,  *  No  matter. 
He  take  us  to  heaven ;  no  more  trouble — hun¬ 
gry  no  more.’  Then  we  kneel  in  the  snow, 
and  ask  God  may  we  have  heaven ;  and  she 
tell  me,  ‘By  and’  by,  brother,  when  we  go 
through  bright  blue  sky.’  Then  she  come 
pale,  and  roaster  no  care.  She  ache  hard — 
master  no  care.  She  say  she  sick — master  no 
care;  out  all  same — cold,  rain,  wind.  She 
cough  bad — master  no  rare ;  out  all  same. 
She  lay  down  sometimes  in  road — lay  her  poor 
head  on  my  shoulder,  kiss  my  clieek,  and  say, 
‘  No  matter,  all  nice  by  and  by ;  go  to  heaven 
W  and  by,’  so  that  it  make  me  cry  much. 
Then  she  get  up,  try  to  smile  happy,  sing — 
sing  till  pain  stop  her,  pain  all  over ;  sometimes 
blood  come  from  her  lips.” 

“  But  where  did  you  go  after  you  left  here 
yesterday  ?”  I  asked. 

“  VVe  go  just  up  road ;  then  she  turn  white 
— say  she  die ;  go  in  field — lay  down.  I  no 
could  play — I  cry  much.  We  stay  there  till 
night,  then  come  to  the  bam — same  place  as 
last  night.” 

But  where  is  your  master  P  Why  are  you 
so  far  away  from  himP” 

“  Oil !”  he  exclaimed,  sbragging  up  his 
shoulders,  while  a  look  of  extreme  terror  passed 
over  his  face,  “  we  run  off — mn  away ;  we  fear 
all  time  master  catch  us.  Oh,  die  first — die, 
and  go  with  her.” 

As  soon  as  Herbert  came  home,  we  went 
together  to  the  barn.  Betty  had  dressed  the 
sweet  corpse  decently,  in  a  clean,  white  shroud; 
a  table  bad  been  carried  in,  and  there  she  lay, 
marble  white.  Meanwhile  the  news  had  got 
round,  and  several  persons  came  crowding  to 
the  place;  among  them  Justice  Meriden,  who 
decided  to  have  her  carried  in  the  little  school- 
house  for  the  present.  Poor  Italian  Nini  I  he 
stood  and  sobbed,  and  sobbed  as  if  he  had  lost 
his  all. 

“  Where  is  he  P  the  infernal  blackguard  1 
By  the  powers.  I’ll  be  the  death  of  him !  Only 


I  let  me  ^t  my  hands  on  him  !  I’m  burning  to 
'  shake  the  thief  to  pieces !  VlTiere  is  heP” 

Poor  Nini  ran  trembling  toward  my  husband, 

^  as  the  fearful  words  issued  apparently  from  a 
I  brazen  pair  of  lungs. 

“  Oh,  Padre  in  heaven !”  he  cried  in  extreme 
I  terror,  clinging  to  Herbert’s  arm,  as  a  massive- 
I  framed,  brutal-faced  man  sprang  in  at  the  door, 

:  and,  folding  his  arms,  stood  gazing  grimly  and 
ferociously  upon  the  cowering  boy. 

“  You  sneaking  rascal !”  he  muttered  between 
his  clenched  teeth  ;  “  you  thieving  gallows-bird ! 
how  dared  you  run  away  with  my  properly  P" 
and  his  lips  grew  livid  with  the  passion  that 
was  working  at  his  black  heart.  “  Unhand  that 
rascal,  sir,  and  give  him  over  to  me,  if  yon 
please.  He  undertook  to  run  off  with  my  pro¬ 
perty,  he  and  the  wench  together.  Where’s 
the  organ  P  Bhist  you — ha  I”  Like  one  trans¬ 
fixed  to  stone,  he  stixid  as  he  turned,  a  livid 
hue  settling  about  his  mouth,  his  white  lips 
parted,  his  eyes  protruding.  It  was  a  sight  he 
I  little  relished — that  dead  face,  that  meek,  lily- 
;  like  face,  that  wan,  suffering  ehild-coantenance. 
Pur  now  she  was  dead,  the  youtliful  expression, 
once  altogether  lost,  had  returned ;  and  in  all 
the  smiling  serenity  of  infancy  she  lay  asleep. 
He  fairly  glowered  upon  the  corpse  (if  I  may 
I  use  such  a  word) ;  he  was  transfixed  like  one 
fascinated.  Nobody  spoke  as  he  drew  a  lung, 
heavy  breath,  and,  taking  out  a  handkerchief, 
passed  it  across  his  brow,  upon  wliich  the  per¬ 
spiration  stood  in  large  globules. 

I  “  Look  here !”  said  Herbert,  moving  toward 
I  him,  and  speaking  in  slow, resolute  toues, “you 
I  had  better  leave  this  buy.  Take  your  hand- 
;  organ,  and  leave  him  with  me,  or,”  and  he 
pointed  toward  the  lied,  “you  know  what  the 
consequences  may  lie.” 

“  I’m  not  afraid  of  consequences,”  he  growled 
in  a  more  subdued  voice ;  '*  blast  me  if  TU 
leave  the  brat !” 

“This  buy  was  not  yours,”  continued  Her¬ 
bert,  still  firmly  meeting  the  horrid  glance  of 
the  bca.st ;  “  and  us  to  the  girl,  she  has  been 
murdered  by  inches.  It  ran  be  easily  proved. 
That  she  has  been  lieat  and  bruised  by  yonr 
hands,  this  boy  is  witness ;  and  I  dare  say  her 
poor  body  liears  yet  the  marks  of  your  fiendish 
violence  upon  its  dead  surface.  Look  at  her, 
man  !  She  was  a  girl — think  of  that !  a  poor, 
sickly,  helpless  girl,  upon  whose  white  and 
quivering  flesh  that  heavy  arm  has  spent  its 
force — a  poor,  defenceless  girl,  with  no  mother 
to  shield  or  to  love  her.  She  lies  before  you 
dead — your  victim !  We  have  covered  her  for 
the  first  time  decently ;  we  intend  to  lay  her 
decently  within  her  grave.  Will  you  do  as 
muchp  Shall  we  give  the  corpse,  with  the 
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boy,  into  tour  care?  or  shall  we  incur  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  fnneml,  and  take  charge  of  thii 
poor  child,  over  whom  you  have  nut  the  least 
control  by  law  f” 

The  man  looked  sullenly  round,  seemed  un¬ 
decided  fur  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  moody 
frown  and  a  smothered  curse,  pulled  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and,  vengefuUy  shaking  his 
head  toward  the  Italian,  he  stalked  from  the 
place.  Then  to  see  the  emotion  of  the  little 
organ-grinder!  He  gasped  for  breath  in  his 
bwrilderment ;  and  crying  out,  “Nini  stayP” 
to  husband’s  “  Yes,  poor  fellow  !”  ho  fell  in¬ 
stantly  on  his  knees,  the  tears  rolling  down, 
sobs  choking  him ;  and,  hugging  our  very  feet 
with  passionate  gestures,  he  almost  shrieked 
his  thanks. 

The  heart  must  have  been  hard  indeed  that 
coold  have  witnessed  this  scene  unmoved. 

So  little  Lossn  is  buried,  and  husband  has 
obtained  a  place  for  Nini — a  good  home,  where 
he  will  soon  be  contented  and  happy. 

It  is  so  sweet  to  do  one  good  action  like  that  I 

“  I  cannot  hear  the  sight  of  alHiction !”  is 
the  excuse  of  the  pampered  fasliionable.  How, 
then,  do  the  weak  and  miserable  children  of 
povertv  differ  from  her  ?  Are  they  of  stronger 
nerved  of  more  hardy  frame?  Are  they 
stfangers,  and  not  sisters  ?  a  race  differing  in 
every  essential,  that  they  can  boar,  aye,  not 
only  the  sight,  but  the  harrowing,  soul-sieken- 
ing  ueigkt,  the  heavy  burden  of  want,  humbled 
pnde,  neglect,  scorn,  hanger,  destitution — and 
sympathy,  which  is  meat  and  drink  to  the 
afficted  P  These  they  feel  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  minute  by  minute  ;  and  when  the  mute 
eloquence  of  the  hungry  child  asks  for  a  bit  of 
bread,  “  Only  one  grain  of  corn,  mother,”  oh, 
how  does  each  lagging  atom  of  time  pierce  the 
heart  like  a  fine  needle  drawn  slowly  through, 
while  strength  and  hope  desert  the  spirit  and 
the  frame  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  sorrow,  say  some.  Let 
them  go  and  experience  how  ea-sy  it  is  to  relieve 
it— go  and  feel  the  emotion  that  a  kindly  deed, 
gratefully  appreciated,  will  create  in  their  hi¬ 
therto  passionless  souls.  The  happy  smile  of 
contentment  on  the  face  of  the  little  one  res- 
oaed  from  wretchedness  is  worth  more  than  a 
season  at  the  most  brilliant  opera;  and  the 
splendour  of  a  ball-room  fades  before  the  meek, 
ming  glance  of  a  gentle  woman  who  tells  you 
she  hopes  Qod  will  repay  you  for  your  kindness 
to  her. _ 

A  certain  fop  was  boasting  in  company  that 
he  bad  every  sense  in  perfection.  “  There  is 
one  vou  are  quite  without,"  said  one  who  was 
by ;  **  and  that  is  common  sente.” 


LA3T  DAYS  OF  BYRON. 

“  I  PASSED  the  winter  of  Byron’s  death  ia 
Greece,”  says  a  traveller,  “  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  February  went  to  Missolonghi  to  see  him, 
lie  was  then  suffering  from  the  effect  of  his  fit 
of  epilepsv,  which  occurred  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  'iHic  first  time  1  called  at  his  residence 
I  was  not  permitted  to  see  him  ;  hut  in  a  few 
days  I  received  a  polite  note  from  him,  at  the 
hand  of  his  negro  servant,  wlio  was  a  native  of 
America,  and  whom  Byron  w-us  kind  to  and 
proud  of  to  the  last.  ...  1  found  the  poet 
in  a  weak  nnd  ratlier  irritiiblo  stale ;  but  he 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  said 
that  at  the  time  1  first  called  u))on  him  all 
strangers  and  most  of  his  fricuils  were  excluded 
from  his  room.  ‘  But,’  said  he,  ‘  had  I  known 
an  American  was  at  the  door,  you  should  nut 
have  Ix'en  denied.  I  love  your  country,  sir : 
it  is  the  land  of  liberty ;  the  only  portion  of 
God’s  green  earth  not  desecrated  by  iyruHtn' 
In  our  conversation  I  alluded  to  the  sympathy 
at  tliat  time  felt  in  America  for  struggling 
Greece.  All  he  said  at  that  time  in  reply  was, 
‘  Poor  Greece — poor  Greece  !  once  the  richest 
land  on  earth ;  God  knows  I  iiave  tried  to  help 
thee!’  You  will  remember  that  but  n  little 
while  before  this  Marco  Bozr.aris  l\ad  fallen. 
When  I  mentioned  his  name,  Byron  said, 
‘  Marco  Bozzaris  !  He  was  as  bravo  as  an  an¬ 
cient  Spartan.  I’crhaps  hn  had  the  blmid  of 
Leonidas  in  his  veins;  1  presume  he  had. 
But  of  tills  I  am  certain,  he  had  as  good 
blond  s.s  ever  wet  this  soil.’  At  his  re¬ 
quest,  his  servant  then  brought  him  a  rose¬ 
wood  box,  from  which  lie  took  a  letter 
written  to  himself  by  that  gallant  chief.  It 
was  a  warm-hearted  welcome  of  Byron  to 
Greene.  ‘  There,’  said  the  author  of  ‘  Childe 
Harold,’  as  he  handed  the  precious  relic  to  me, 
‘  I  would  not  part  with  that  but  to  see  the 
triumph  of  Greece.  That  glorious  hero,  hut  a 
few  moments  before  he  led  his  Suliot  band 
forth  to  his  last  buttle,  WTote  this  letter  to  me 
in  his  tent.’  As  he  spoke  these  words,  a  heroic 
smile  lit  up  his  pale  countenance,  and  I  am 
sure  I  never  saw  such  an  expression  on  the  face 
of  mortal  man  as  at  that  moment  Hashed  from 
Byron’s.  Soon  he  fell  back  upon  his  couch, 
and,  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  liis  lofty  fore- 
head,  once  more  exolaimcd,  ‘  I’oor  Greece ! 

I  God  bless  thee  and  Ada!  1  only  ask  of 
1  Heaven  two  tiling ;  and  Heaven  ottgU  to 
I  grant  them— that  Greece  may  become  free,  and 
I  Ada  cherish  my  memory  when  I  am  dead.’  In 
I  a  few  days  after  1  left  him  I  received  another 
note  from  him,  requesting  me  to  call  and  bring 
I  with  me  Irving’s  Sketch  Book.  1  took  it  in 
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MUSIC.— LORD  CHESTERFIELD’S  CONFESSION. 


my  hand,  and  went  onoe  more  to  the  illustriott!i 
author’s  residence.  He  rose  from  his  couch 
when  I  entered,  and,  pressing  ray  hand  warmly, 
said, ‘Hare  yon  brought  the  Sketch  Book?’ 
I  handed  it  to  him,  when,  seising  it  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  he  turned  to  the  ‘  Broken  Heart.’  ‘  That,’ 
said  he,  ‘  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  written 
on  earth,  and  I  want  to  hear  an  American  read 
it.  But  stay,  do  yon  know  Irving  ?*  I  replied 
that  I  had  never  seen  him.  ‘  God  bless  him  !’ 
exclaimed  Byron.  *  He  is  a  genius  ;  and  he  has 
something  better  than  genius — a  heart.  I  wish 
I  could  see  him ;  hut  1  fear  I  never  shall. 
Well,  read — the  “Broken  Heart” — yes,  the 
“Broken  Heart.”  What  a  word !’  ” 


MUSIC. 

Tiik  English  jieople  are  undoubtedly  lovers 
of  music.  In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  we 
have  only  to  notice,  whenever  a  band  plays  in 
any  public  phice,  whenever  our  military  hands 
play,  how  persons  flock  to  bear  them.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  a  pity  that  in  our  boys’ 
schools  music  is  nut  made  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  branches  of  education,  and  in  our 
girls’  schools  mure  attention  is  not  paid 
to  it. 

It  may  be  urged  by  many  that  there  are  some 
younger  persons  who  would  never  leant  music, 
and  if  yon  were  to  drum  it  (we  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  here  as  being  rather  aitpropriate)  into 
their  heads  for  a  twelvemonth  they  would 
hardly  know  one  note  from  nnothcr  when  you 
left  off.  But  is  this  a  reason  why  many  who 
have  the  talents  should  have  them  kept  in  the 
dark  P  for  where  is  there  a  rule  without  an  ex- 
cej^on  P 

We  have  many  very  clever  English  musi¬ 
cians,  and  we  believe  we  might  have  vc^ 
many  more  if  this  were  universally  adopted.  It 
is  said  that  in  Germany  there  are  few  families, 
even  among  tlie  peasants,  which  have  not  some 
musicians  among  their  number.  Why  should 
not  this  lie  the  case  in  England  P  Why  should 
not  we  be  gladdened  when  we  pass  the  cottage 
homes  of  this  enlightened  country  by  the  cheer¬ 
ful  sounds  of  some  old  English  air.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  music  must  natunuly  tend  to  raise  the 
minds  of  those  who  possess  it.  It  would  keep 
many  a  man  at  home  instr,ad  of  spending  his 
evenings  at  a  public-house  or  elsewhere,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  then  have  something  to  amuse 
himself  with,  instead  of  the  time  hanging 
wearily  on  his  hands. 

The  singing  in  our  churches  would  be 
better  joined  in,  and  we  should  then  have 
the  ps^ms  and  hymns  sung  as  they  ought 
to  be  by  everybody  present.  Tlie  English 


arc  capable  of  doing  almost  anything  (that 
is  to  say,  whatever  is  within  the  reach  of 
man) ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  the  first 
musicians  in  the  world  P  This  is  a  question  we 
will  leave  others  to  answer.  In  our  ojiinion, 
one  of  the  causes  is  that  music  is  nut,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  universally  taught.  It  is  a  science 
which  well  repays  any  care  and  attention  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  by  the  enjoyment  it  aflurds 
when  wc  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELDS  CONFESSION. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  a  nobleman 
fur  whom  nature  had  done  much,  and  birth  and 
education  more.  He  was  in  his  day  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
man  in  Europe  ;  and  he  was  no  less  conspicuous 
in  the  political  than  in  the  fashionable  world. 
No  man  ever  jHissessed  greater  advantages  for 
the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of  worldly  plea¬ 
sures,  and  no  man  ever  drank  more  de«-ply  of 
the  sweet  hut  poisonous  draught.  Let  us  hear 
him  at  a  time  when  disease  and  age  hung 
heavily  upon  him,  and  rendered  him  ineapabw 
of  further  enjoyment. 

“I  have  seen,”  sabl  he,  “the  silly  rounds 
of  business  and  of  pleasure,  and  have  done 
with  them  all.  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  world,  and  consequently  know 
their  futility,  and  do  not  regret  their  loss. 
I  api)raise  them  at  their  real  value,  which  is,  in 
truth,  very  low.  Whereas,  those  that  have  not 
experienced  always  overrate  them.  They  only 
see  the  gay  outside,  and  arc  dazzled  at  the  glare. 
But  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  1  have 
seen  all  the  coarse  pulleys  and  dirty  ropes  which 
exhibit  and  move  the  gaudy  machines ;  and  1 
have  seen  and  smelt  the  tailow  candles  which 
illuminated  the  whole  decoration  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  ignorant  audience.  W’hen  I  reflect 
on  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  heard,  and 
what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  all  that  frivolous  hurry  of  bustle  and  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  world  had  any  reality ;  but  I  look 
upon  all  that  is  past  as  one  of  those  romantic 
dn-ams  which  opium  commonly  occasions  j  and 
I  do  by  no  means  desire  to  rejK-at  the  nauseona 
dose  for  the  sake  of  the  fugitive  dream.  Shall 
I  tell  you  that  I  bear  this  melancholy  situation 
with  that  meritorious  constancy  and  resiraatioa 
which  most  |)eople  boast  of  P  No ;  for  I  reaDy 
cannot  help  it.  I  bear  it  becjiuse  I  must  bw 
it,  whether  1  will  or  no !  I  think  of  nothing 
but  killing  time  the  best  way  I  can,  now  that 
he  has  become  my  enemy.  It  is  my  resolutkm 
to  sleep  in  the  carriage  during  the  remainder 
of  my  journey.” 
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FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN.— COOKERY,  PICKLING,  ETC. 


(fnih  anb  <flotntr  <5arbtn. 


(fooktrjT,  ^ithling,  anb  ^rtstrbhtg. 


GARDENING  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Flowxks.— CunatioDi  must  continue  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  last  month. 

Dahlias:  Those  to  be  propagated  should  be 
potted  in  light  mould  and  plai^  in  a  hot-bed. 

Polyanthuses :  Look  for  slugs;  sow  seeds;  and 
put  in  a  cold  fi-ame. 

Boses ;  Prune  half  in  the  garden,  learing  the 
remainder  to  be  similarly  treated  six  weeks  later. 
Climbing  roses  must  be  pruned  very  little. 

Tulips :  Guard  from  frost,  yet  mre  all  the  air 
yon  can.  Stir  the  earth  between  the  plants. 

Tender  annuals,  hardy  and  half-haidy,  should 
be  brought  forward  on  bottom  heat. 

Kitchin  GxxDsif.— a  full  crop  of  peas  of  the 
•rdinary  kind  may  be  sown  in  an  open  part  of  the 
garden ;  marrowfats  and  other  large  sorts  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  For  the  early  dwarf  crops, 
from  three  to  four  feet  between  will  be  quite  suf¬ 
ficient.  A  main  sowing  of  beans,  the  early  long 
pod,  may  be  made  this  month,  in  drills  three 
inches  deep  and  two  feet  and  a  half  apart ;  but 
rows,  with  short  crops  between,  answer  best.  The 
useful  little  plant  called  chives  may  be  grown  in 
any  soil  or  situatiou,  and  does  well  planted  as  an 
edging  to  a  back  walk ;  they  may  be  used  instead 
of  omons  at  a  time  when  onions  cannot  be  had. 
Choose  a  dir  and  sheltered  situation  fur  a  sowing 
of  early  radishes ;  they  must  be  covered  up  from 
severe  weather,  for  which  purpose  use  fern  ;  they 
must  be  uncovered  at  every  favourable  interval. 
The  scarlet  short-top  is  toe  best  kind.  Cauli¬ 
flower-plants  in  frames  should  have  plenty  of  air 
every  mild  day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
transplant  the  strongest  plants  to  the  places  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain.  Sow  cauliflower-seed 
the  flrst  week  ct  the  month,  for  the  succeeding 
crop.  In  open  weather,  early  potatoes,  such  as 
the  ash-leaved  kidney,  may  be  sown,  but  must 
be  protected  from  frost. 

Plawts  lit  Booms.— Judicious  watering  of 
plants  in  rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  in  their  management,  and  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  most  cases  ill  understood,  being  too 
often  given  mechanically  as  it  were  at  stated  times, 
whether  required  by  the  plants  or  not ;  and,  by  a 
too  eager  desire  for  their  welfare,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  surfeited  to  death  with  water,  which  it 
justly  termed  '*  kilhng  by  kindness,"  and  it  prac¬ 
tised  with  success,  especially  by  ladies,  from  a 
false  apprehension  of  their  wants.  In  summer 
this  cannot  be  eiisily  accomplished,  unless  the 

Slants  are  allowed  to  stand  in  saucers  constantly 
lied  with  water,  which,  by  overloading  them  with 
juices,  will  soon  engender  sickly  soft  growths, 
nnsuited  for  the  production  of  flowers  or  healthy 
foliage.  The  beet  and  only  general  rules  that  can 
be  aidopted  are,  in  trintrr  keep  plants  not  then 
growing  fast  rather  di^ ;  in  eprtny  increase  the 
quantity  with  their  activity,  and  the  tun's  power, 
keeping  them  in  a  medium  state  of  moisture ;  in  I 
mmnur  water  daily,  and  in  autHmn  decrease  with  | 
the  length  of  day,  and  the  returning  torpidity  of 
the  plants,  until  the  dry  state  of  winter  is  again  ' 
reached.— Porfon't  Cotfagen’  Caltndar.  I 


To  Boil  a  Lko  of  Motton.— A  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  before  lieing  boiled  should  not  be  suffered 
to  hang  long,  as  it  it  apt  to  spoil  the  colour.  Put 
it  in  cold  water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
which  will  throw  up  the  scum,  which,  the 
moment  it  boils,  take  off,  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  the  pound,  after  it  has  boiled  up,  it  the  usual 
time  allowed,  but  in  frosty  weather  twenty 
minutes  will  not  be  too  much.  Serve  up  with 
caper-sauce  and  mashed  turnips. 


To  Cabve  a  Leo  of  Mcttow. — The  finest 
part  is  situated  in  the  centre,  at  1,  between  the 
knuckle  and  farther  end ;  insert  the  knife  there, 
and  cut  thin,  deep  slices  each  way,  as  far  in  as  2. 
The  outside  rarely  being  very  fat,  some  neat  cuts 
may  be  obtained  off  the  broad  end,  at  3.  The 
knuckle  of  a  fine  leg  is  tender  though  dry,  and 
many  prefer  it,  although  the  other  is  the  most 
juicy.  There  are  some  good  cuts  on  the  broad 
end  of  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  from  which  slices 
may  be  procured  lengthways. 


Clukley’s  GiNCBBBBEAn.— Take  three  eggs, 
beat  them  well,  put  in  half-a-poiind  of  treacle 
and  half-a-pound  of  sugar,  beat  them  again,  and 
add  half-an-ounce  of  carraway.seeds,  one  ounce 
of  ginger,  half-a-pound  of  fiour,  and  half-a- 
pound  of  butter,  melted.  Add  a  little  candied 
lemon.  Cut  in  small  pieces,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Plum  Cake. — Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flour,  a  little  yeast,  half-a-pint  of  milk,  eight 
ounces  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants,  eight 
ounces  of  butter,  and  a  little  mixed  spice  ;  make 
it  into  a  dough  before  you  add  the  currants. 

Seed  Cake,  Cheap  akd  Good.— To  half-a- 
qiiartern  of  dough  put  about  six  ounces  of  good 
dripping,  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  a  few 
carrauay-seeds,  and  one  egg.  Jlix  all  together, 
put  it  in  a  tin  or  deep  dish,  and  bake  it. 

Good  Mi'stabd.— Steep  three  ounces  of  salt, 
two  ounces  of  scraped  horseradish,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  in  one  quart  of  hoiling  vinegar 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  strain  and  bottle  it 
for  use.  Some  persons  adds  clove  of  garlic. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


Ths  nii'htingale,  with  freat  inreetnesa  of 
natural  tone,  combines  tlie  mwer  of  iinitatin); 
the  tons'  of  any  other  bird.  It  cannot  be  called 
a  beautiful  bird,  its  farb  being  of  the  must 
homely  and  unassuming  description;  yet  it  is 
not  devoid  of  symmetry.  The  height  of  this 
bird  averages  flve  inches,  of  which  two  and  a 
half  are  tail ;  but  when  well  fed  or  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  the  nightingale  has  been  known  to  grow 
as  big  as  the  lark.  The  nightingale  generally 
arrives  in  this  country  in  tlie  latter  end  of 
hlareh,  or  t'lO  beginning  of  April,  and  departs 
towards  tt  j  end  of  September.  It  may  be 
caught  un '  il  the  lOth  or  ISth  of  .\pril ;  you  may 
eaten  braiichers  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Au¬ 
gust;  but  April  is  the  only  time  for  the  best  birds. 

There  are  several  opinions  as  to  the  choice  of 
this  bird :  some  are  tor  a  nestling,  and  others 
for  a  brancher ;  but  the  best  is  the  bird  that  is 
caught  ill  the  beginning  of  April.  Nestlings  and 
branchers  are  apt  to  take  to  any  note  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  hear,  but  an  April  bird  will  sing  only 
his  own  natural  sung,  which  is  the  finest  of  aU 
harmony. 


Bechstrin  gives  the  following  as  the  best  pro¬ 
portions  for  a  nightingale’s  cage;  Length,  one 
hiot  six  inches;  breadth,  eight  inches;  height 
at  middle,  one  foot  eight  inches;  height  at  sides, 
one  foot  one  inch.  The  top  should  be  arched 
and  padded,  so  that  tlie  bird  may  not  injure 
itself  by  jumping  about,  and  especially  when  first 
caught,  as  it  strives  strenuously  to  nt  free. 
The  sides  should  be  made  of  osiers.  The  food 
should  be  worms,  ants'  eggs,  a  mixture  of  hard 
eggs  and  white  bread,  and  roasted  ox  heart  and 
raw  carrot,  both  grated,  and  then  mixed  with 
dried  ants*  eggs.  The  males  are  distinguished 
from  the  females  by  the  former  being  marked 
with  white,  and  having  a  white  throat.  During 
the  moultiiig-season  a  Tittle  milk  should  be  given, 
and  a  spider,  by  way  of  purgative. 

The  nightingale  possesses  more  variety,  har¬ 
mony,  and  compass,  in  its  voice  than  any  other 
bird :  sixteen  different  burdens  may  be  reckoned 
in  its  song.  It  can  sustain  its  song  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes.  Song 
is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  this  bird  that 
even  the  female  possesses  it. 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.— So.  XI. 


BDUtS  TO  nr.  OIlSKRnD  BT  THOSE  nOlO  COMPETE  FOB 

THE  PRIZE  AWAHJIKH  FUR  THE  BEST  COHPOSITIUM. 

1.  That  ladips  <.nly  tio  dt'oini'd  fliEildo  to  compote. 

*.  That  a  prize, 'a-ith  a  "  cortitlcato  of  merit,’*  l>e 
awarded  to  tht>  author  of  ttie  ta'st  composition,  and  that 
“  certifleates  of  loerit"  la*  civen  to  writers  whose  papers 
entitle  them  to  this  distinction.  Any  lady  to  whom  thria? 
sueli  certificates  may  la*  awarded  during  the  proitress  of 
the  volume,  to  la*  entitled  to  a  prize  in  u<ldition. 

8.  All  manuscripts  to  be  arttlen  legibly  on  one  aide 
only  of  the  paia-r. 

4.  The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  neeom. 
pany  each  MS.,  whii'li  will  la*  held  in  strict  confidence, 
should  such  a  wish  la*  expressc*tL 

6.  No  MSS.  to  la*  retuno'd. 

6.  The  l.ith  of  each  month  to  be  considered  the 
latest  day  for  receiving  MSS.,  which  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Kditor,  marked  on  the  outside,  ”  Prize  Composi¬ 
tion.” 

7.  No  lady  will  la*  entitled  to  more  than  one  prize 
during  the  progress  of  the  volume. 

In  our  last  Prize  Compoaition  we  inadvertently 
inserted  an  Essay  on  "  Procraatination,”  instead 
of  “Punctuality.*  Our  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  we  have  constantly  forwarded  to  us  Kss»s 
on  other  subjects  than  those  announoed  tor 
competition.  The  Essay  in  question  was  firam 
an  old  correspondent,  who  had  the  psiae  awardad 
to  herbefore  we  discovered  our  mistake.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  hastsn  hi  reotUy  it  by 
awarding  a  prize  to  Ella  (Buobinghamj,  whose 
Essay  ou  “  Punctuality’’  is  awardad^, 


ON  PUNCTUALITY. 

Dr.  Johnrun  lias  remarked  on  this  sulgect, 
that  ever)'  profession  has  some  eaaeutial  and 
appropriate  virtue,  without  which  there  can  ho 
no  hope  of  honour  or  sueccss,  and  w'hieh,  as  it 
is  more  or  less  eultivated,  eonfers  within  its 
sphere  of  activity  different  degree  of  merit 
and  reputation ;  hut  that  he  who  is  solicitous 
for  his  own  inipruvenient  must  select  from 
every  tribe  of  mortals  their  cliaracteristic  vir¬ 
tues,  and  constellate  in  himself  the  scattered 
grains  that  shine  single  in  other  men.  For 
instance,  no  tradesman  can  ex^t  to  succeed 
without /jEEc/ua/tyy,  or  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  his  commercial  engagements  ;  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  mankind  mjuire  thiM  this  virtue 
should  also  be  diffused  among  all  ranks. 

Every  one  has  daily  occasion  to  observe 
what  vexations  arise  from  the  neglect  of  this 
quality— how  one  party  is  seriously  inconve- 
niencAl  by  another’s  tardiness — till,  at  length, 
both  learn  to  neglect  their  stipulidions,  bc- 
canse  each  concludes  that  they  will  be  broken 
hr  the  other.  Punctuality  is  such  a  tocial 
virtue  that  not  only  do  our  own  comfort  and 
usefulness  depend  upon  it,  but  it  also  has  a 
beneficial  influence  ou  those  writh  whom  we 
SMMciate.  Dow  many  moments  set  apart  for 
pleasure  hate  been  darkened  by  expectation, 


resentment,  aud  suspense,  because  some  person, 
setting  no  more  value  ou  others’  time  than 
on  his  own,  has  failed  to  keep  his  appoint¬ 
ment  !  Negligence  is  first  admitted  in  small 
matters,  and  strengthened  by  petty  indul¬ 
gences,  till  it  grows  into  a  cunfinned  habit. 
'IVuth  and  honour  are  violated,  and  a  want  of 
confidence  is  nec(*ssarily  engendered  towards 
one  who  is  never  exact  in  his  engtigemcnts ; 
and  any  transaction  with  him  must  be  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  undesirable. 

Some  one  faiwtioiisly  observed,  when  re¬ 
monstrated  with  fur  being  always  too  late,  that 
the  reason  consisted  in  his  having  uufurtu- 
uately  come  into  the  world  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  behind  his  time.  large  class  seem  to 
be  in  a  similar  prcdicaincnt,  or,  at  least,  a  small 
portion  of  time  apjtears  to  have  dropped  out 
of  their  existence,  which  they  are  unable  to 
recover.  They  omit  no  known  duty,  hut  inva¬ 
riably  set  about  it  a  little  too  late.  See  them 
bringing  their  letters  just  as  the  post  is  closed  1 
lieUuld  them  at  the  station  immediately  after 
the  train  has  started !  They  are  always  a  liHle 
t4M)  Ute  fiir  ineali — nut  tfvke  ready  when  it  is 
time  to  go  out — just  a  fem  minuies  behind  their 
eugagemeut—aud  true  to  their  time  at  the 
house  of  Dod,  but  uot  to  the  time.  Is  there 
no  remedy  fur  this  ?  Coulil  tliey  not  by  one 
vigorous  effort  regain  their  footing  with  Time, 
inatead  of  running  this  unequal  race,  by  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  overtake  him  P  Perhaps,  by 
rising  the  fatal  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  this 
might  be  doue ;  or  it  may  he  necessary  for 
them  to  overcome  a  certain  dilatory,  sauntering 
way  of  (lerformingtheir  duties,  which  has  been 
injurious  to  habits  of  punctuality.  Etigemess 
to  finish  a  present  employment,  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  relinquish  a  favourite  occupsttion,  or 
lay  aside  a  fascinating  book,  has  oftentimes 
caused  this  error.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
calculate  what  time  we  require  fur  our  varions 
occupations,  and  then  set  about  them  soon 
enough,  so  that  one  might  not  clash  with  an¬ 
other.  We  allow  that  some  method  is  required, 
and  a  firmness  of  character,  based  on  a  sense 
of  duty,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  things  at 
the  exad:  time;  but  the  effort  is  well  repaid  by 
the  increase  of  personal  and  social  comfort. 

Punctual  attendance  on  the  worship  of  Qod 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  as  both 
decorous  in  itself  ana  as  showing  respect  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  both  pastor  and  people. 
Besides,  is  there  not  a  fitness,  as  we  come  from 
the  worldly  cares  and  engagements  of  another 
week,  in  securing  a  few  moments’  time  to  com¬ 
pose  our  thoughts,  rather  than  bunying  in  to 
unite  as  we  can,  when  the  solemnities  of  devo¬ 
tion  have  already  commenced  P 
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Let  not  punctttiility  Le  considered  an  ignoble 
or  a  minor  virtue.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
those  who  have  been  most  successful  in  their 
several  callings,  and  have  achieved  most  for 
the  heueflt  and  enlightenment  of  their  sjiecies, 
have  been  eminently  distinguished  fur  this 
quality.  It  uould  seem  to  constitute  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  a  truly  great  character  in  whatever 
spliere  eminence  may  Im  attained,  whether  as 
a  warrior,  statesman,  or  )ihilusu|)her.  What 
an  amount  of  literary  labour  did  Scott  and 
Southey  accomplish,  by  resolutely  doing  their 
work  when  they  had  it  to  do,  and  not  merely 
when  they  felt  inclined  to  do  it!  We  have  an 
illustrious  example  of  this  useful  habit  in  our 
immortal  and  revered  philanthropist,  John 
Howard,  llis  biographer  states  as  follows — 
“  Punctual  to  a  minute  in  every  engagement 
he  made,  he  usually  sat  when  in  conversation 
with  his  w  atch  in  his  hand,  which  he  rested  on 
his  knee ;  and  though  in  the  midst  of  an  inte¬ 
resting  anecdote  or  argument,  so  soon  as  the 
moment  he  had  fixed  fur  his  departure  arrived 
he  arose,  took  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  house. 
He  calculated  how  long  it  would  take  him  to 
walk  or  ride  to  the  place  of  his  next  engage¬ 
ment  with  such  nicety  that  he  was  seldom  a 
second  beyond  his  appointment.”  Doubtless 
to  this  minute  punctuality,  combined  as  it  was 
with  his  other  noble  attributes,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  much  of  the  success  of  his  self-sacrificing 
enterprise. 

Uur  own  sex  furnishes  an  instance  of  great 
literary  and  benevolent  lalxrars  being  achieved 
by  one  who  yet  never  enjoyed  a  year’s  unin- 
terru]ited  health,  and  whose  extensive  circle  of 
acquaintance'  made  large  encroachments  on 
her  time,  llaimah  More  playfully  gave  herself 
the  name  of  the  Uitra-auti-procrastinator; 
and  this  became  current  among  her  friends,  so 
eminent  was  she  for  the  punctuality  with 
which  she  performed  her  engagements,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  she  commenced  any  yilans 
that  appeared  necessary  or  desirable. 

It  is  generally  the  idle  who  are  too  late, 
and  who  complain  most  of  want  of  time,  Ix;- 
cause  they  arc  constantly  ])rocra.stinnting. 
Having  so  little  to  do,  they  think  they  can  do  it 

ntime,  which  usually  means  no  titM.  This 
ly  is  observable  in  small  aifairs :  such  as 
answering  letters,  settling  accounts,  promoting 
little  plans  for  the  benefit  or  gratification  of 
others,  or  performing  some  necessary  hut  dis¬ 
agreeable  duty.  No  one  can  ever  be  punctual, 
or  attain  to  what  Southey  calls  “  the  virtue  of 
reliability,”  without  striving  against  procras¬ 
tination.  Let  every  effort,  then,  he  made 
agunst  the  inroads  of  this  enemy,  by  early 
ruing,  by  systematic  arrangement  of  our  duties. 


and  by  doing  with  all  our  might  whatsoever 
our  hand  findetb  to  do,  lest  what  is  often  ex¬ 
cused  as  a  venial  foible  make  such  progress, 
by  being  indulged,  as  to  involve  us  in  serious 
consequenees.  If  the  habit  of  putting  off 
tmaU  aifairs  lie  allowed,  things  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  will  in  time  be  ueglerted,  till  wre 
shall  one  day  start  in  dismay  and  astonishment 
to  find  what  ruin,  (lerlmps  irretrievable  ruin, 
our  want  of  punctuality  lias  wrought.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  character  will  ac<|uire  com- 
])Osure  and  dignity,  while  peace,  comfort,  and 
prus|ierity  will  be  found  to  How,  from  the  lia- 
bitual  observauee  of  MMcrf/Mai/rcliaraeteristic. 
liuckinyham.  Mahy  lUiaiNG. 


A  MOTHERS  COUNSEL. 

What  gentle  words  of  peace  aud  love 
^ly  infant  lips  were  taught ! 

E’en  yet  niy  soul  they  deeply  move 
When  terrememhrawee  hrought. 

All  that  a  mother’s  heart  could  led 
Or  strong  affection  say 

Were  mine  each  night,  as  I  did  kneel 
While  she  engaged  to  pray. 

What  earnest  words  her  lips  then  left! 
Ilow  solemn  was  her  cry 

That  I  of  grace  be  ne’er  bereft. 

Nor  given  to  vanity  1 

How  rose  her  prayer  in  w  armth  and  power 
That  I  God’s  book  would  read  I 

And  il'liowed  down,  a  storm-struck  flower, 
“  Trust  God  in  all  my  need." 

For  many  years  I  had  a  guide. 

The  beet  ou  earth  man  knows; 

Her  presence  ever  by  my  side 
Allayed  my  bitter  woes. 

Her  smiles  my  labours  easy  made ; 

Her  counsels  were  my  stay ; 

Her  judgment  my  intentions  weighed, 

And  showed  me  wisilom's  way. 

Her  hand  upheld  my  burning  head 
When  fever  racked  my  frame; 

She  watched  in  patience  near  my  bed 
E'en  till  the  daylight  came. 

And  then,  unwearied  watcher,  she 
The  welcome  page  would  read ; 

Then  bend  in  solemn  prayer  her  knee, 
"Trust  God  in  all  thy  need.” 

Grief  came ;  my  angel-mother  lay 
Speechless,  ’twixt  life  and  death; 

Man’s  skill  could  not  the  summons  stay. 
Nor  lengthen  out  her  breath. 

She  passed  away  without  one  look. 

One  word  of  conscious  love ; 

And  ’mid  the  ransomed  hosts  she  took 
Her  dwelling-place  above. 

Oh.  bitter  loss !  oh,  anguish  drear! 

For  many  months  I  knew : 

Life  seemed  for  me  to  bring  no  cheer — 

All  formed  a  dreair  view. 

But  mercy  sent  a  holm  to  heal 
The  wounds  that  still  did  bleed ; 

E’en  to  this  day  its  power  I  feel, 

"  Trust  God  in  all  tby  need." 
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MIRIAM  MYDDELTON'S  FIRST  LOVE 
AND  SECOND  CONQUEST. 

MlRlAJt  Mtddelton  was  never  intended 
for  a  governess :  you  could  see  that  at  a  glance. 
She  was  neither  grave,  sedate,  nor  commanding ; 
her  chatter  was  the  gayest,  her  laugh  the  mer¬ 
riest,  in  the  whole  room,  if  twenty  were  th.  re. 
When  out  of  doors,  in  the  free  air,  she  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her  walk  straight  along  tlie 
road,  at  a  safe  distance  from  cattle  and  inde- 
conun.  Not  she:  the  fields  were  so  fresh  and 
green,  the  hedgerows  so  full  of  flowers,  the 
brooks  and  the  soft  meadows  V)  inviting,  that, 
do  what  she  would,  she  could  not  help  follow¬ 
ing  her  wild  little  brother  over  meadow,  brook, 
and  hedge,  braving  the  menacing  horns  of  cows 
and  the  rending  of  muslins  in  cLambcring  over 
the  hedges  in  search  of  adventures.  Yes ; 
although  she  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
ought  to  have  known  better,  and  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  proprieties  of  remaining  within  doors, 
discussing  dress,  beaus,  and  her  neighbours,  she 
never  could  hear  Judsou  shout  through  the 
window,  “  Come,  Miriam,  I’ve  got  two  fine 
clubs  ready ;  I  want  an  excursion.  Come  and 
play  with  me,”  without  an  answering  gleefu:- 
ness  ;  and,  donning  bonnet  and  shawl,  off  she 
would  skip  like  a  child  to  join  him. 

“  Well,  where  shall  we  go,  Judson  P” 

“  Into  the  fields,  to  be  sure.  I  hate  roads !” 

“  But  the  cattle !” 

“Never  mind;  you’re  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
Miriam,  and  I’ve  got  clubs.” 

“  But,  now,  if  yon  tease  me  as  you  did  yes- 
terday,  Judson,  you’ll  find  my  patience  come  to 
a  full  stop.  I  shall  get  cross :  so  be  steadv !” 

“  Ua !  ha !  ha !  ha !  that’s  good !  Why. 
your  patience  has  no  limit  1  I  never  saw  you 
croas  yet !” 

And  off  they  would  set  for  a  long  wild  ram¬ 
ble  through  horrors  that  would  horrify  most 
delicate-minded  young  ladies,  and  return  almost 
lost  under  Imughs  and  flowers. 

No ;  Nature  never  made  Miriam  Myddeltoit 
a  governess,  but  Necessity  did ;  for  Miriam  was 
the  second  of  eight  children,  and  their  mother 
was  a  widow,  a  lady,  and  poor. 

We  are  not  going  to  relate  how  her  pupils 
loved  her,  although  she  seemed  as  much  of  a 
child  as  themselves  ;  nor  how  she  desperately 
strove  to  change  her  inborn  nature,  and  failed 
to  be  other  than  the  wild,  laughter-loving, 
sunny-hearted  thing  she  was ;  and  how,  in 
consequence,  she  was  continually  receiving 
rebukes  and  lectures  frum  the  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  ;  and  how  the  passing  tears  they  drew  forth 
failed  to  queuch  her  happy,  joyous  brightness. 
No;  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  register  of 


^vemesses’  trials,  but  a  simple  and  true  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  little  episode  in  her  life. 

Miriam  was  just  two-and-twenty.  She  wu 
at  home  for  the  Christmoi  holidays,  when,  at  a 
little  party  of  the  season,  her  bright  face  aad 
brighter  humour,  scattering  contagious  mirth 
like  sparkling  gems  around,  riveted  the  eyes 
and  chained  the  lips  of  a  certain  Edward  Elsom. 
Whilst  everyone  else  warmed  into  life  in  the 
atmosphere  of  her  joyousness,  he  was  silent, 
wonder-struck,  fascinated ;  and  it  was  remarked 
by  all  but  the  unconscious  Miriam  that  deci¬ 
dedly  his  dreams  would  be  of  her.  And  they 
were.  All  that  night  a  figure  clothed  in  sun¬ 
shine,  with  laughing  lips,  white  teeth,  dark, 
mirthful  eyes,  and  dancing  showers  of  black 
ringlets,  flitted  around  his  bed ;  he  strove  to 
catch  it  in  his  arms,  but  with  a  laugh  that 
rang  in  his  ears  like  music  over  water,  it 
melted,  and  he  awoke  sighing  “  Miriam !” 

After  two  or  three  c.asual  meetings,  the  en¬ 
tranced  and  mute  worshipper,  who  had  hitherto 
thought  it  sufficient  bliss  to  gaze  at  a  distance 
upon  this  bright  impersonation  of  joy,  found 
himself  unusually  favoured  by  capricious  For¬ 
tune.  Miriam  spent  the  evening  with  a  friend, 
and  the  only  other  guest  was  Edward  Elsom. 
There  might  have  be<-n  a  little  plotting,  he 
happened  to  drop  in  so  opportunely;  but  if 
there  were,  she  did  not  know  it. 

Of  course  Edward  was  her  escort  home; 
but  when  she  placed  her  hand  in  his  arm,  and 
felt  it  tremble  with  delight,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart  she  thought  it  was  a  shiver  caused 
by  the  sharp  frosty  air,  and  little  dreamed  of 
the  traitorous  design  afoot  fur  introducing 
tumult  and  unrest  where  hitherto  all  had  been 
gladness  and  sunshine. 

It  was  a  frosty  moonlight  night ;  but  though 
she  admired  it  as  she  did  everything  beautiful, 
she  did  not  love  it  as  she  loved  the  sunshine, 
with  its  warm,  dancing,  merry  beams,  so  like 
her  own  nature ;  and  so  she  shivered  on  coming 
into  the  cold  night-air,  and  said,  “  Oh,  do  let 
us  walk  fast,  and  be  home  as  soon  as  we  can  1 
1  should  love  a  race  with  Judson  upon  this 
ringing  road  to-night !” 

The  moonbeams  streamed  upon  her  face, 
dimpled  with  laughter  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  run,  as  she  shook  her  ringlets  and  looked  up 
to  Elsom  fur  an  echo  of  her  idea ;  not  that 
she  really  meant  to  run  a  race  with  a  young 
man,  only  to  enjoy  it  in  fancy. 

His  heart  leaped  against  his  waistcoat,  a 
convulsive  movement  of  his  arm  pressed  the 
hand  lying  loosely  upon  it  to  his  side ;  and  it 
was  only  a  violent  effort  of  selfcommand  that 
prevented  him  clasping  the  enchantress  in  his 
arms.  As  it  was,  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
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that  met  hen  sealed  down  their  lids  and  tied  : 
her  tongue  for  the  rest  of  the  walk ;  and  that  j 
sight  Miriam,  too,  had  dreams  of  tender,  loving  ' 
blue  eyes,  and  half-uttered  gentle  words,  that  j 
raised  an  unknown  flutter  in  her  bosom.  ! 

There  must  have  been  some  magic  in  that 
walk,  for  the  next  day  Miriam’s  dancing  eyes 
had  a  dreamy  look,  and  instead  of  laughter  a 
sigh  or  two  came,  and  a  heaving  of  the  bosom, 
and  a  strange  smile,  as  if  that  of  the  spirit 
shone  unconsciously  on  the  countenance  ;  and 
when  next  she  and  Elsom  met,  she  was  more 
mute  than  himself,  and  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
run  away  from  him,  whilst  a  counter  one  made 
his  presence  pleasant.  And  that  night,  when 
he  ^k  her  home,  her  hand  rested  tremblingly, 
yet  with  a  confiding  weight  upon  his  arm  ;  and 
when  be  said  “Good  night!”  she  was  willing 
that  he  should  hold  her  hand  until  her  sister 
turned  to  enter  the  house,  and  then,  afraid  to 
be  alone,  she  snatched  it  away  and  darted  itfter 
her. 

Her  holidays  were  soon  over ;  and  such  an 
aching  irritability  as  she  felt  that  morning 
when  she  awoke  and  remembered  that  the 
morrow  was  her  last  at  home,  she  had  never 
known.  She  was  a  marvel  that  day  to  all  the 
house,  for  they  never  knew  her  fretful  and  j 
peevish  before.  Hitherto  only  an  increased 
tenderness  and  a  burst  of  rainbow  tears  at 
parting  had  marked  that  period ;  but  now  she 
was  a  changed  being — she  did  not  know  herself. 

Edward  Elsom  came  that  afternoon  about 
some  music,  or  a  book,  or  some  such  excuse. 
They  were  alone,  and  he  broke  an  embarrassed 
silence  by  asking  when  she  left  home. 

“  To-morrow and  dropping  the  work  she 
had  been  nervously  twitching,  a  shower  of  \ 
larec  bright  drops  fell  over  her  face. 

Before  be  knew  what  be  was  about,  Edward’s 
arms  were  enfolding  her ;  and  though  Miriam 
ought  to  have  chidden  him,  she  never  could 
learn  to  hide  what  was  in  her  heart ;  so  her 
sobbing  face  was  pillowed  in  his  bosom,  and 
her  arm  thrown  about  his  neck. 

'The  assurance  that  either  loved  was  neither 
asked  nor  given ;  but  when  they  parted  he 
said,  “  Give  me  your  address,  Miriam,”  and  she 
wrote  it. 

“  And  for  a  whole  year  I  must  say  good-bye. 
But  when  you  do  return  I  will  be  the  very  first 
to  meet  you.” 

“  Will  you,  Edward  P  truly  P  Ob,  don’t  for¬ 
get  me !” 

Ah,  Miriam  I  is  this  the  first  fruit  of  love  P 
You  whose  full  faith  never  doubted  a  creature 
before,  do  you  feel  so  sharp  a  pang  at  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  forgotten  by  him  who,  you 
are  sure,  worships  y<m  f 


“  Dear,  dear  Miriam  1”  and  an  enfolding  of 
the  precious  form  with  that  tenacious  grasp 
that  would  defy  all  the  world  is  the  reply; 
and  then  that  bitter,  bitter  word  “  Good-bye !” 

Edward  Elsom,  in  the  absence  of  the  sunny 
being  who  had  warmed  him  into  a  fresh  exist¬ 
ence,  grew  cold  and  indifferent.  Prudent  con¬ 
siderations  arose.  Miriam  might  be  warm¬ 
hearted,  nay,  she  might  be  all  a  man  could 
desire  in  a  woman,  but  she  was  poor — be  not 
rich.  It  was  folly.  His  letters  grew  cold, 
irregular — ceased.  Then  she  heard  that  com¬ 
mon  report  hail  given  him  to  another.  She 
was  not  angry,  but  she  wept.  The  brightness 
that  had  for  a  moment  invested  life  with  a  new 
glory  faded  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  joyous 
gladness  of  her  spirit,  which  had  shone  like  a 
light  from  heaven  over  Edward  Elsom  and  en- 
1  tranced  him  before  he  was  aware,  seemed  likely 
!  to  be  quenched  in  tears, 

Y'et  still,  as  she  went  about  her  duties  with 
I  hardly  pent-up  grief,  and  lay  awake  through 
I  hours  of  the  night  weeping  over  her  lonely 
I  desolatcness,  she  did  nut  regret  that  she  had 
I  loved,  but  adopted  the  words  of  Tennyson — 

I  hold  it  Into,  whaU'Vr  befall. 

I  fool  it  when  I  norrow  moiit : 

Tin  bettor  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

But  it  is  not  in  human  nature — at  least,  it 
was  not  in  Miriam  Myddelton’s — toweepalways 
for  one  sorrow,  and  that  an  inevitable  one. 
She  had  others  to  love;  and  what  a  well-spring 
of  undying  happiness  a  loving  heart  is !  rrom 
this  she  drew  ;  and,  leaning  upon  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  formed  that  precious  word 
“  home,”  she  did  not  forget,  but  she  was  com¬ 
forted  for  the  loss  of,  that  new  and  more 
exciting  love. 

The  next  Christmas  saw  her  as  hearty  and 
gleesome  a  pbiymate  for  Judson  ns  ever.  Not 
that  she  forgot  Edward— on  the  contrary,  she 
could  not  help  lunging  to  see  him ;  for,  judging 
from  her  own  heart,  she  thought  it  impossible 
that  the  worship  upon  which  she  would  have 
reposed  her  life’s  happiness  a  little  year  ago 
could  be  utterly  dead.  But  then  she  hea^ 
such  constant  reports  of  his  new  attachment, 
and  had  such  undeniable  proofs  of  his  estrange¬ 
ment  from  herself,  that  reason  denied  hope. 

“  Miriam,  we  are  invited  to  the  Thorntons, 
and  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet  that  fellow  Elsom. 
Now,  I  hope  yon  will  show  by  your  manner 
what  von  think  of  his  conduct.  1  shall,”  said 
Eliza  Myddelton  one  morning  to  her  sister. 

Miriam’s  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  she 
trembled,  as  she  answered,  “Oh,  I  hoM  yon 
won’t  be  disagreeable  to  him,  Eliza!  He  can’t 
help  it,  poor  fellow,  if  he  really  cannot  care  for 
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me  any  lunger unii  an  unconscious  sigh  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“  Yes ;  that’s  just  your  way  !  Always  giving 
way;  you’d  lie  down  to  be  trampled  upon !  I'm 
aaliamed  of  a  Myddetton  jKissessing  such  a  poor, 
tame  spirit !  Rut  1  shall  nut  submit  to  his  vile 
conduct  so  quietly.” 

Miriam  did  snuHtth  and  arrange  her  bright 
and  innumerable  black  ringlets  with  special  care 
that  night ;  and,  iuste:ul  of  umpiestioniugly 
dressing  in  whatever  her  sister  chose,  she  did 
study  what  must  became  her,  although  she  kept 
telling  herself  that  it  was  of  no  use,  tuid  she  did 
not  care  to  please  him  particularly ;  and  then, 
a  most  unusual  occurrence,  she  stood  Itcforc  the 
glass  when  all  was  done,  to  sec  its  elfect.  Her 
^eeks  glowed,  her  eyes  beamed  with  excitement 
and  pleasure;  and  the  glow'  deepened,  and  the 
eyes  brighUuicd  as  she  made  the  discovery — yea, 
the  (fifeorery, for  until  now  she  did  nut  know  it 
—that  she  looked  heautiful. 

A  gush  of  tears  leaped  from  the  dark  eyes  as 
she  thought  that  he  would  not  ciire  how  she 
looked;  but  all  the  time  she  “ pshawed,”  and 
tried  to  smile,  and  felt  usiuuned  of  her  fully. 

“  Keep  near  me,  sister,”  she  whisi)ercd  trem¬ 
blingly,  as  they  entered  the  room.  They  were 
earlv,  and  Elsom  was  nut  there. 

\t'ben  he  arrived  and  saw  Jliriam,  he  was  in 
hopes  she  would  be  distant  and  dignified,  like 
her  sister,  and  then  he  could  with  decency 
maintain  the  anger  he  tried  to  keep  up  against 
her,  because  he  had  ill-ns(>d  her ;  but  when, 
after  loitering  in  another  part  of  the  room,  he 
came  near  where  she  sat,  slie  held  out  her  hand 
with  her  own  bonny  smile,  and  greeted  him  w  ith 
the  heartiness  of  ati  old  acquaintance,  or  rather 
friend. 

lie  had  expected  h.anghty  looks  and  disdainful 
silence.  He  had  iireiuii  ed  himself  for  a  decided 
cat — his  anuuur  was  on,  and  his  shield  held  up 
on  that  side ;  but  here  was  May-day  sunshine. 
Spring  sweetness!  At  first,  he  thought  she 
might  be  playing  a  part  to  win  hack  the  lover. 
But  no ;  he  soon  found  that  such  eould  nut  be 
her  object — it  was  merely  the  hrightness  of  a 
warm  heart  and  smiling  temi)er  that  could  not 
retain  anger,  or  remembranee  of  an  injury .  He 
was  confused,  ashamed,  melted  liefore  he  w  as 
aware,  taken  by  storm  on  his  unguarded  side. 

Once  more  i.is  dreams  were  of  Miriam — not 
merely  the  fair  vision  of  beauty  and  gladness  that 
had  visited  him  when  first  they  met,  but  with  an 
added  grace  of  melting  tenderness  and  sweetness 
irresistible.  All  the  night  he  irursiied  the  form 
that  hovered  near,  smiling  and  shedding  a  warm 
radiance  over  a  group  around  her,  whieli  he 
vainly  tried  to  join.  He  saw  tlie  smile,  he  heanl 
the  mellow  tones  of  affectiun,  but  the  warmth 
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mysteriously  diffused  around  her  he  could  not 
catch ;  and  he  awoke  sad  and  melancholy. 

Again  and  again  he  met  Miriam,  and  she  was 
still  the  same.  Not  a  word  or  a  look  had  ever 
told  him  that  she  retained  secret  anger  for  coa- 
duct  cruel  as  his  had  been ;  nor  did  tone  or 
action  show  that  she  desired  fo  win  him  back. 
True,  she  loved  him  yet,  hut  she  never  dreamed 
that  it  was  possible  to  recall  the  affection  which 
she  deemed  as  utterly  departed  from  him  as  if 
it  had  never  been. 

Perhaps  the  first  love  was;  but  who  could 
remain  unmoved  in  such  eircumstanefsas  thesef 
A  new  deep  tenderness  sprang  up — not  so  wild, 
so  painfully  enchanting  as  the  former ;  but  more 
sweet,  more  enduring,  more  like  and  more 
worthy  that  of  Miriaiii. 

Miriam  amiin  left  home — her  holidays  were 
over.  On  the  last  night  of  her  stay,  the  wept 
to  think  of  the  joy  and  agony  of  that  jiarting 
with  Edward  last  year;  this  time  she  hud  not 
even  seen  him  to  sjiy  good-hye  as  a  friend. 

A  few  days  after  her  return  a  letter  was 
brought  into  the  school-room  ;  her  heart  beat 
ns  she  put  it  unojK-tied  into  her  workluix ;  and 
how  long  that  morning  appeared!  Bnt  it 
passed  at  length,  and  she  ctiine  down  into  her 
room  and  broke  the  setil,  and  read. 

“Sly  MOST  DKAR  JllRlASi, — May  I  once 
more  call  you  so  ?  Can  you  forgive  the  past, 
and  believe  that  now  I  love  you  more  dearly 
even  than  I  did  on  that  night  of  joy  when  I 
first  fold  you  so  ?  Your  sweetness  towards  one 
who  had  acted  so  cruel  a  part  fo  you  has  cleft 
and  melted  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart ; 
and  it  is  reliance  ui)on  that  sweetness  alone  that 
now  gives  me  liolilness  to  venturi  to  implore  you 
to  forgive  and  receive  once  more  him  who  ever 
will  lje,if  you  w  ill  give  him  that  only  happiness 
he  desires  on  earth,  Your  most  devotcih 

“  Edwaki)  Fj.soii.'’ 

Miriam  wetted  tlic  pa()er  with  her  tears — soft, 
sweet  tears,  shed  over  cheeks  dimpled  all  the 
time  with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  happiness. 
The  next  day  she  wrote. 

“My  nKAE  Edward, — I  have  never  Ijeen 
angry  with  you  for  your  neglect  of  me,  thongh 
1  have  heeu  very,  very  grieved.  Still,  1  have 
always  felt  and  thought  towards  you  tvs  1  did 
that  dear  night  when  first  we  ]).irted.  Yonr 
letter  of  yesterday  has  made  me  very  happy. 
Your  own  “Miriam.’’ 

Six  months  after,  Edward  and  Miriam  Elsom 
took  possession  of  their  pretty  country  fann- 
housc. 

And  so  Miriam  iMyddelton  achieved  her 
second  conquest,  and  married  her  first  love. 
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Sick  Tiooiu  unlr  Jtiirscrg. 

For  Suobtxrss  op  Prbath,  or  DiFFicrtT 
Bbrathing. — Vitriolated  npirits  of  father,  one  | 
ounce;  camphor,  twelve  irraius.  Make  a  solu¬ 
tion,  of  which  take  a  teanpoonAil  during  the  I 
paroxysm.  This  is  found  to  aflord  instantaneous  | 
relief  in  diffiotiUy  of  breathing,  depending  on 
iotomal  diseases  and  other  cause.^,  where  the  | 
patient,  from  a  very  quick  and  latiorioua  breath*  | 
iDg,  is  obliged  to  l>c  in  an  erect  posture.  ' 

To  Make  Barlet-wateb.— Well  wash  two  * 
ounces  of  pearl  barley,  l>oil  it  a  few  minutes  in  | 
half  a  pint  of  water,  which  is  to  be  thrown  away ;  i 
then  add  four  pints  of  l>oiling*water,  keep  it  boil¬ 
ing  till  two  only  are  lelt,  and  strain.  A  small  | 
quantity  of  lemon-juice  may  be  added. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heabt.— For  relief  of 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  take  of  camphor  mix¬ 
ture,  one  ounce;  tincture  of  calumba,  one 
drachm;  tincture  of  fox-glove,  ten  drops.  Mix 
together,  and  take  the  above  as  a  draught  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

Opodeldoc.— This  lotion  being  a  valuable  ap¬ 
plication  for  sprains,  lumbago,  weakness  of  joints, 
Ac.,  and  it  being  difficult  to  procure  cither  pure 
or  freshly  made,  we  give  a  receipt  for  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  pint  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  then  dissolve  four  ounces 
of  hard  white  Spanish  soap,  scraped  thin,  in  four 
ounces  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  mix  them  together. 

Substances  in  the  Ete.~To  remove  6ne 
particles  of  gravel,  lime,  &c.,  the  eve  should  be 
svringed  with  lukewarm  water  tUl  free  from 
tuem.  Be  particular  not  to  worry  the  eye  under 
the  impression  that  the  substance  is  still  there, 
which  the  enlargement  of  some  of  the  minute 
vessels  makes  the  patient  believe  is  actually  the 
case. 

E)iF.Trc  Powder. — Take  of  ipecacnanha,  in 
powder,  ten  grains;  tartarised  antimony,  one 
grain.  Mix  fur  an  emetic  powder,  to  betaken 
at  seven  in  the  evening,  in  a  little  tea  or  warm 
water.  This  is  the  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult. 

Fatktino. — In  cases  of  fainting,  apply  to  the 
nostrils  and  temples  some  spirits  of  compound 
spirits  of  ammonia,  and  give  a  few  drops  in  a 
wine-gisss  of  water  inwardly. 

Linseed  Tea.— Pour  a  quart  of  boiling-water 
ou  one  ounce  of  linseed,  bruised,  and  naif  an 
ounce  of  sliced  liquorice-root ;  let  it  stand  in  a 
covered  vessel  near  the  fire  fur  four  or  five  hours ; 
then  strain. 

Chilblain  Lotion.— Mix  two  ounces  of  sal 
ammoniac  with  a  pint  of  water. 

Worm  Powder. — Take  of  rhubarb  and  jalap, 
each  filteen  grams,  and  mix  with  them  four 
grains  of  calomel ;  take  in  honey. 

The  Nauseous  Taste  of  Medicine  Pre¬ 
vented.— By  chewing  aromatic  substances,  such 
as  orange  or  lemon  peel,  cloves  or  other  spice, 
before  taking  medicine,  little  or  no  taste  will 
be  i>erceived.  'I’he  mouth  can  also  be  thus  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand  Ivy  a  peppermint  lozenge,  or 
even  a  lump  of  sugar. 
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A.  M.  R.  (Marlborough.)— Persons  sufTering 
from  cramp  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
.  guard  the  extremities  from  (?old.  'J'he  treatment 
I  recommended  is  to  tak^j  two  pills  at  l>^-time, 
composed  of  musk,  one  grain;  opium,  in  powder, 
half  a  grain ;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  ten  grains. 
The  dose  to  l>e  taken  in  bed,  and  followetl  by  a 
basin  of  light  gruel.  Should  a  p  u  oxysm  occur 
in  the  night,  the  only  treatment  is  to  rub  the  part 
aflected  as  briskly  as  {Hissible  to  relax  the  mus¬ 
cles,  which  will  be  the  case  in  live  minutes,  if  the 
rubbing  be  persevered  in. 

H.  C.  E.  (Shropshire.)— Your  wish  shall  be 
complied  with. 

C.  T.  (New-road.)  — We  ranch  regret  we  can¬ 
not  assist  you  in  the  disposal  of  the  piece  of 
work  in  Berlin  wool,  Uliistrat  ing  **  J acob’s  Death¬ 
bed.** 

A  Human  Sprig.— Your  appreciation  of  Miss 
Grant’s  writings  is  but  unother  testimonial  to 
the  talented  productions  of  this  clever  lady. 
Forward  your  contributions,  and  we  will,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  insert  them. 

Sabina  (Stratford). — The  cheque  you  possess 
is  now  useless.  You  should  liave  purchased  your 
volume  before  the  loth  of  May.  When  you  have 
taken  in  the  twelve  numbers  which  complete  the 
second  volume,  forward  the  cheques  to  the  otllce, 
and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a  chance  of  winning 
one  of  the  gold  chains. 

A  SuBscBiBER  (Dearplny).- In  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Magazine  we  stated,  in  answer  to  your 
inquiry,  that  we  knew  of  **  no  mode  of  piecing 
leather  without  stitcdiing.**  We  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  a  medical  correspondent  at 
Lurgan  for  the  following  information:— “Collo- 
dien,**  he  writes,  “forms  an  excellent  cement 
for  joining  leather,  and  resists  moisture.  1 
have  menaed  a  bellows  and  the  pommel  of  a 
saddle  with  it,  both  of  which  have  remained 
entire  for  at  least  two  years.  A  little  ether  re¬ 
moves  anyoollodien  that  may  have  passed  beyond 
the  joining.  The  rollers  ns^  in  spinning  cotton- 
yarn  are  covered  wit  h  lent  her,  usually  joined  by  a 
solution  of  isinglass  in  sour  beer.** 

Pattern  to  Appear.  —  Vandyked  piece  of 
Embroidery  for  Sleeves  or  Collar. 

OONTRIDUTIONS  DkCLlNhlD. —  “The  SUOW- 

Drop.** — “To  a  Lady.” — “On  a  Friend’s  Death  .** 
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CUPID’S  LETl'ER-BAG. 


acqu&intpd  with  a  yniin; 
)rc-ntleman  who  alwaya 
appaared  pleaaed  with 
my  aociety,  but  never  paid  me  any 
marked  attention.  I,  at  that  time, 
waa  receiving  (treat  attentiona  from 


go  out  tb  a  tea-party,  or  an  eveninr 
■etin(f  amonit  mj;  friends,  without  lieinf 
made  the  subject  of  whispers  and  nods  by  the 
youn  j  ladies  there  assembled.  Sometimes  quea. 
tions  are  asked  me,  such  as,  ‘  How  is  Mr.  So-and- 
so?’  Now,  the  party  referred  to  resides  at  some 
distance,  and  many  of  them  do  not  know  him 
even  by  si(tht.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  some- 


another  young  man,  to  whom  I  was  i  thing  rude  and  indelicate  in  allusions  to  the 


afterwards  engaged,  but  broke  it  off 
at  the  earnest  wish  of  my  friends. 
A  short  time  ago  I  met  with  the 
young  gentleman  whom  I  first  men. 
tinned,  and  he  seemed  as  pleased  to 
see  me  as  ever;  and  I  heanl,  before 
my  engagement  with  the  other  one 
was  broken  otf,  that  he  had  said  to 
a  mutual  friend  he  would  propose 
to  me,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to 

stand  in  the  way  of  Mr.  - ,  tc 

whom  I  was  afterwards  enraed, 
and  who  was  a  friend  of  his.  I  have 
only  met  this  voung  man  two  or 
three  times  lately ;  but  the  last  time 
I  did  so  was  at  the  theatre,  when  he 
sat  in  the  same  box  with  me,  but 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  me, 
and  gave  very  short  answers  when  I 
addressed  him.  My  brother,  to 
lom  I  confide  everything,  says  he  was 
dous.  MTill  kind  Cupid  tell  me  what 
thinks  7  I  am  quite  conscious  that 

_ was  watching  me  the  whole  evening, 

notwithstanding  his  crossness  to  me. 

I  am  dying  for  CupiD'i  answer,  for  I  love  this 
cross  gentleman  dearly.  I  must  not  forget  to 
add  that  on  the  evening  in  ouestion  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  beaux,  and  could  not  have  talked 
much  to  him ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  try  to  talk 
to  me.” — If  the  gentleman  in  question  be  really 
desirous  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  Millt, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  will  spe^ily  find  an  oppor- 
tunityof  making  his  sentiments  known.  In  the 
meantime,  it  behoves  MlLbT,  if  she  '*  dearly 
love  him,”  as  she  professes,  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  in  her  behariour. 

Fahnt  (Sittingbourne). — “I  am  shortly  to  be 
married  to  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  long 
felt  a  sincere  regara.  This  fact  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  sevend  of  my  aciiuaintances 
in  the  eountiy  village  where  I  reside,  1  can  never 


matrimonial  engagements  of  young  girls  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  f" — We  judge  from  our 
correspondent’s  style  that  she  is  of  a  particularly 
sensitive  disposition— a  fault  which  will  curs 
itself  by  mixing  more  with  the  world.  Still, 
there  is  something  more  loveable  in  this  than  in 
the  bold  manner  often  indulged  in  by  young  girls, 
even  in  the  presence  of  men  who  are  strangers  to 
them.  Marriage  may  be,  and  is  made  too  fre- 
queatly  a  subject  for  Jocular  remark;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  most  infiuential  and  serious 
engagement  into  which  we  can  enter ;  and  they 
are  unwise  indeed  who  can  find  in  it  only  food 
for  licentious  witticisms,  or  contemptuous  re¬ 
marks. 

Bosa  (Paddington),— “I  am  unfortunately 
united  to  a  man  of  so  morose  and  gloomy  a  dis¬ 
position  that,  do  what  I  will  to  please  him,  he  is 
never  satisfied.  For  myself,  I  am  naturally 
cheerful,  and  never  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
gloomy  side  of  objects,  feeling  assured  that  half 
our  troubles  are  of  our  own  makinjr.  Can  you 
suggest  a  way  of  curing  him,  and  imparting  a 
little  sunshine  into  his  stolid  countenance  ?” — If 
your  husband’s  employment  be  sedentary,  this 
may  account  in  a  great  measure  for  his  gloom  and 
abstraction.  It  is  a  disease,  and  should  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  proceed  from  a  natural  bad  temper, 
we  pity  you  exceedingly,  as  the  woman  who  never 
receives  the  glad  smile  of  sympathy  and  satis¬ 
faction  from  her  husband  has  little  to  endear  him 
to  her  society. 

Isabella.— Does  not  Isabella  think  that  the 
gentleman  may  regard  hit  temporary  absence  as 
a  test  of  her  constancy  1  Therefore,  do  not  let 
pique  at  his  apparent  neglect  peril  her  hopes  of 
happiness  as  well  as  his. 

Lauba  B— h  (Chatham),— Perfect  nnanimity  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  in  the  marriage-state  we 
believe  to  be  an  impossibility.  In  the  matter  yon 
refer  to,  show  more  forbeermnoe. 
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.f  ANT,  Gret,  prrand.daiiKhtcT  of  Mary  the  masculine  eapreiision  of  the  Tudor  prin- 
sterof  Henry  VIII.,  was  bom  in  1537.  cesses  heine  as  absent  from  lier  features  as 
nress,  Mary  Tudor,  was  drst  married  their  ambition  aud  mental  force  from  her 
XII.,  Kinft  of  France.  At  his  decease,  temper.  Her  features  were  verr  refG^r ;  and 
0  children  to  attach  her  to  the  French  in  her  large  mild  eyes  reposed  the  evidence  of 
le  returned  to  England,  and  married  a  good,  peaceful,  unaspiring  mind.  Her  mental 
Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  for  whom,  it  is  said,  character,  however,  it  murt  be  observed,  was 
ong  entertained  a  strong  affection,  and  by  no  means  weak.  She  had  a  strong  passion 
I  Ijtidy  Jane’s  grandfather.  Ere  she  for  study,  especially  that  of  abstruse  science, 
ined  her  siiteenth  year,  the  subject  of  ’  Although  only  seventeen  years  of  sge  when 
noir  was  married  to  Ijord  Guildford  her  life  psid  the  penalty  of  another’s  ambition. 
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language,  and  extremely  fond  of  Plato.  Living 
at  .a  eountty  seat,  she  passed  her  time  as  we  ^ 
may  well  suppose  a  irifted  and  affectionate  ; 
woman,  in  the  s|)ring  of  life,  would  pass  it —  | 
divided  between  her  iKMiks  and  her  husband, 
and  happier  and  better  for  her  love  of 
either.  Political  events  of  high  importance,  I 
however,  soon  drove  her  *0  renounce  the  retire-  | 
ment  of  the  method  of  life  she  best  loved  tad 
was  best  fitted  to  adorn — events  whirA  cenned 
not  with  the  destruction  of  lier  happine«,  but  . 
her  life. 

Edward  Seymour  Duke  of  Soniersei,  Pro¬ 
tector  of  Eualand  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VT.,  ' 
exercised  over  tin-  kininlom  a  despotis*  which  j 
the  nobles  eould  very  ill  brook  from  one  of 
their  own  order.  They  were  almo4  etpially 
disgusted  v  it!i  tlie  pride  and  hs»iteur  of  Thomas  | 
Lord  Seymoer,  the  Protector’s  brother;  and  j 
gave  botli  countenance  and  a])plau8e  to  the  1 
Duke  of  Nortliuml)erland  w  hen  he  sneceeded  ^ 
in  removing  the«o  two  favourites  from  the  ' 
King’s  jterson,  and  so  destroying  the  intlnences 
they  held  in  affairs  of  state.  A'orthuinberland, 
however,  was  guilty  of  an  error  wliich  men  in 
the  same Circumstancei  have  piowMlUiemstdvrs 
extremely  li  ble  to  fall  into,  llniaistooktbe  , 
popular  hatred  of  tlie  Seymour*  for  loro  of  ' 
himsctf,  and  rejoicings  at  their  fall  for  joy  at  I 
his  own  asc<  iidaney.  This  error  wa*  fatal  to  i 
others  bc-idc  liimself,  though  conatenoneod  hy  I 
the  favour  which  the  Itoy-king  Ualowod  ' 

him  upon  the  fall  of  the  Sii«trsets.  ' 

ward  VI.,  naturally  of  a  |iasti*  nature,  was  I 
rendereil  by  his  extreme  youth  sad  by  sieknMi  | 
ill  able  to  licar  the  even  tlien  weigfctyorow  n  of  ! 
England.  Tlie  real  power  alsrays  fell  npon  tlio  I 
man  who  was  nearest  .at  hand  to  recotve  or  I 
extort  the  delegation — a  condition  <  f  things  of  j 
which  Northumljcrland  availed  himse.f  to  tliO  t 
full. 

But  surrounded  as  he  was  hy  men  as  ambi¬ 
tious,  as  powerful,  and  as  well  versed  in  cour¬ 
tier-craft  :i8  himself,  the  new  favourite  soon  | 
began  to  fear  that  he  could  nut  long  retain  his 
position.  Bi'sidcs,  the  King  might  die,  and, 
indeed,  wns  then  dying — n  sitnstion  which  gave 
the  Itnke  an  opportunity  of  exercising  imme¬ 
diately  the  most  powerl'ul  ineuns  for  the  attain-  I 
meirt  of  his  ainbitiims  rnd*  ;  namely,  the  |ire-  ; 
jndices  of  religion.  'I'hese  im'ans  he  rmiiloyed  , 
with  eonsiilerable  address,  lie  represented  in 
teerihle  colaurs  to  the  weakeerd  mind  of  tlie  . 
yonng  King,  wcaknwd  by  illneM,tbe  charaeter 
of  hia  Ostholie  sister  Mary,  and  the  probable  | 
diaeoedsnad  terrors  her  rule  might  entail  upon 
the  nation,  hiiaabeth,  daagfater  of  that  Anna 
Batsym  a  bn  va*  eondeatned  and  executed  for  ‘ 
adattary,  wasiirid  np,  thongli  twr  iaclinations  ' 


were  well  known  to  be  Protestant,  in  an  equally 
unfavourable  point  of  view.  The  question  for 
the  solution  of  the  King  was,  as  Northumber¬ 
land  stated  it,  Sliould  tlie  crown  of  England  be 
placed  upon  the  brow  of  one  dishonoured  in 
the  crimee  of  her  mother,  and  jierliaps  in  her 
own  birth,  or  should  tlie  welfare  of  the  nation 
beiatrarted  to  au  intolerant  fanatic?  North¬ 
umberland  wma  doubtless  a  man  of  .ability ;  but 
it  was  an  caay  task  to  shako  the  timid  con¬ 
science  of  Ed  wand,  who,  fearing  Mary’s  violcnrc, 
and  prejudiced dgainst  Elizabeth,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  clmnf*  the  order  of  succession.  He 
designated  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  bis  successor. 

Thus  the  great  ambition  of  Norlbumbcrland 
was  so  far  sstislicd  ;  and  the  ultimate  attain¬ 
ment  of  all  he  desired  aiipeared  near  at  hand. 
The  King’s  sjuaidy  death  seemed  to  bring 
it  still  nearer ;  for  through  Northumlx  rland’s 
exertions,  Lady  Jane,  wife  of  hiss  01  Guildford, 
was  proidsilBed  Queen.  In  vain  did  the  young 
princess  intreat  her  father-in-law  to  allow  her 
to  retain  her  immunity  from  the  pomp.s  and 
troubles  of  regal  life.  A  crown  had  no  attrac¬ 
tions  for  her ;  it  was  enewgh  for  her  to  reign 
in  her  Imnsehold  ;usd  iu  the  affections  of  her 
hushaitd — eawgh  tnlm  tmiee  and  love  from 
tliem,  and  from  the  tlwaghtsof  the  royal  dead 
cmimhned  in  books.  It  r.vdH  seems  as  if  this 
young  girlj  unaeqaadaged  wbu  tlie  intrigues  and 
prejudices  of  i>art4e«,  aid  unversed  in  the 
perusal  of  jiapaiar  vri^  had  foreseen  what  her 
experiencedfbtlMr-indaw  was  blind  to,  and  that, 
ia  leaving  her  rrtiirvnent,  she  was  ronsi-ious 
Uiat  she  (ubered  iuto  t'le  danger  of  dcutli. 
Bicept  upM  theMppesition  of  such  a  presenti¬ 
ment,  it  ••  not  eaaftneomprdnnd  the  passionate 
tenacity  with  whieli  she  resisted  tlie  counsel  or 
commands  of  her  father  and  husli.ind.  Ixnig 
she  reaiated  them,  hut  to  no  purpose.  North- 
nmlierlnnd  would  not  brook  to  be  thwarted  in 
all  liis  schemes,  mid  to  sec  all  his  labours  over¬ 
thrown,  hy  one  whom  he  iiroli.ihly  deemed  a 
very  foolish  little  girl.  “  Sliall  it  lie  for  no¬ 
thing,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “that  I 
have  caused  the  daughter",  of  two  queens  to  he 
declared  illeiritimiAi’,  in  order  to  place  the  eruWii 
iiiHin  tlie  head  of  inV  dnagliteT-hi-law  ?” 

Tlie  iimhitious  but  Idhid  old  mau  sent  ftir 
the  prinees-es  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  IjOdiIohv 
withiout  iiiforming  tliem  of  ilie  Kiiur’s  dfl**h, 
wliich  he  ke|it  eimrealod.  Bat  Mary  was  toe 
well  nniaainted  with  Northumberland’s  jisex 
jeets  to  fall  into  the  siinre.  Slie  escaped;  and 
speedily  after  made  lier  iippeaivinee  at  tlieluud 
of  a  little  army,  with  that  detenniuarion,  andr* 
bigotry,  and  steelly  tesnper  wliieli  afteewnsi* 
gained  for  her  the  appcllatioa  of  Bloody  Mtww. 

As,  however,  we  are  nut  now  called  »p»n*  in 
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irrite  a  chapter  of  Eo'^'sh  history,  hut  mcrrly 
to  furnish  a  few  l)io;rraphi.'al  memoranda,  we 
may  pass  without  detail  the  ewents  that  suc- 
ceeded  Mary’s  entrance  into  Ijondon.  In  vain 
wero  Northumberland’s  elforts  to  resist  her. 
llis  schemes  were  over,  his  day  was  done — that 
(lay  which  every  do^,  large  or  little,  is  s;vd  to 
enjoy.  Deserted  on  every  hand,  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  conveyed  to  the  Power,  with  his 
son  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane.  Nine  days 
only  had  she  reigned.  Nine  days  only  from 
home  to  the  palace,  and  from  the  palace  to  the 
prison  ! 

Nortliumbcrland  w;is  beheaded.  Ilia  death, 
however,  if  sufficient  to  aitpeasc  her  vcngeanee, 
was  deemt^l  scarcely  stitlieient  to  render  Mary’s 
possession  of  llie  throne  secure.  Lady  Jane 
and  her  husband  were  rsintined  in  the  Tower, 
where  also  the  future  Queen  Elizahntli  lay  ; 
and  beimr  (Jneca  of  Knglaud  bath  by  ri:'ht 
and  might,  the  princess  was  sulfered  to  live 
some  time,  out  of  a  vc’ry  rvisonahle  hope  that 
she  (Queen  Mary)  might  be  allowed  to  reign 
without  taking  the  li(e8  of  nil  her  ciiimiica, 
real  or  supposed.  And  so  indeed  she  miglit, 
hut  for  one  reason.  Slary  was  a  higoi ;  and  the 
insunvetionnry  feeling  her  bigotry  excited  in 
the  nation  rendered  any  ([nibble  as  to  her  right 
to  the  crown  very  dangerous  to  her  retention 
of  it.  She  had  been  betrothed  to  I’hilip  of 
Spain ;  and  possibly  in  order  to  appease  her 
own  prejudices  and  flatter  her  future  consort, 
she  commanded  the  snhmission  of  England  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  The  English  almost  uni- 
vcrsrdly  professed  the  reformed  religion,  and 
were  attached  to  it ;  with  what  good  reason 
the  history  of  all  those  nations  that  have 
adopted  the  same  faith  now  snfilciently  a'test. 
The  command,  then,  to  vhdate  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  and  the  [lenal  means  cnarded  for  en¬ 
forcing  such  violation,  excited  insnrrections  in 
various  [(arts  of  tlie  kingdom.  Then  it  was 
that  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Elixabeth,  Mary’s 
sister,  were  slmuted  for  hy  the  peojJe.  Mary 
so  far  com[)lie(  as  to  give  the  people  the  head 
of  at  least  one  of  them. 

Alarmed  at  the  seditious  feeling  of  the 
iiopnlnee,  the  Queen  enn«ed  luidy  Jane  and 
Ixjrd  Guildford  to  be  brought  before  a  eouneil, 
which,  of  course,  condemned  them  to  deOlli ; 
and,  it  is  said,  the  Mayor  of  Imndnn  having 
bagged  that  a  pnhlic  example  might  he  made, 
ubtoined  that  liord  Onihlfird  should  be  exe- 
ented  in  jmhlie.  The  imlbrtunate  nobleman, 
os  his  sentence  being  communicated  to  him, 
requested  an  inerriew  with  his  vrifo.  She 
refused  to  see  him;  couching  her  refus,al  in 
sueh  terms  as  follow : 

“  Do  not  let  us  meet,  Guildford !  We  must 


see  each  other  no  more  until  we  are  nnited  in 
a  better  world.  We  must  forget  onr  joys  so' 
sweet,  Onildford—onr  lives  so  tender  and  to 
happy.  You  must  now  devote  yourself  to  none 
hilt  serious  thoughts.  No  more  love,  no  more 
happiness  here  upon  earth  !— we  must  now 
think  of  nothing  hut  death.  Remember,  my 
Guildford,  tliat  the  peojile  are  waiting  for  yon, 
to  see  how  a  man  can  ilie.  Show  no  weakness 
us  yon  aiiproaoh  tlic  sruffolJ ;  your  fortitude 
would  he  overcome,  perha|is,  were  you  to  see 
me.  You  (smld  tint  leave  your  poor  June 
M  ithoiit  tmra,  and  tears  and  weakness  must  be 
left  to  us  women,  .\dien,  mv  Gni!.l'‘orl — 
adieu  1  De  a  mail,  he  firm  at  tiie  last  hoar — 
let  me  he  prond  of  yon  !” 

Onddford  died  well — as  lieeime  him,  tifier 
the  reeeiition  of  sneh  a  Ldter  from  such  a 
wnni  in.  It  pluiiily  shows  that  ’tw.as  no'  from 
weakness,  not  from  a  too  soft  or  even  un- 
heroie  natu>e,  that  JulTe  implored  to  he  e  .eu'M 
from  ([iicenly  greatness.  She  saw  her  liu-h  md 
leave  the  'I'ower  and  proceed  to  the  [il  -.ee  of 
execatiim.  She  prayed  long  for  him,  and  thru 
prepared  herself  to  in.'ct  death.  .Mary  offered 
to  pa’shiii  her  if  she  would  abjure  the  reformed 
religion — a  elemeiiey  dictated  by  ohvioas  and 
sound  r'.asi. ns.  The  T.ady  Jane  refused  life  at 
the  price.  'I’hree  days  she  was  assailed  by  the 
imiKirtuiiities  of  Catholie  priests.  She  made 
them  no  reply,  hut  continued  her  pr.ayers. 

Having  written  a  last  letterto  her  sister,  th" 
Countess  of  1’cnihroke  (in  Grei'k),  Lady  Jane 
divistcd  herself  of  her  mourning  apparel, 
dressed  herself  in  white,  had  her  heaatifui  hair 
sheai-ed  olf  by  her  female  attendants,  aud, 
when  the  hour  bad  struck,  walked  calmly  to 
the  [dace  of  cvenition.  dVhen,  bowever,  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  sparkling  axe,  her  eouregc 
([nailed  for  a  inomeiit,  and  she  turned  deaclly 
pale,  tihe  tbought  of  her  hu.sbaiul,  probably  ; 
[!erba;'S  her  imagination  saw  his  Ideod  upon 
the  sparkling  steel;  k((nwing,  too,  how  soeii 
hrr  own  would  lie  along  its  edge.  She  hiielt, 
prayed  anew,  lifted  her  face  up  to  he  ven, 
[ilarmd  her  head  up  u  the  hloek,  and  died  per¬ 
fectly  Innocent  of  any  sin  against  those  who 
slaughtered  her. 

This  was  the  third  time  in  I/mdon,  within  a 
[leriod  of  twenty  years,  that  the  blood  of  a 
((ueeu  I'.ad  stained  the  seaffoM.  The  reign  of 
I'HiKvhcth  presented  the  world  with  tlie  four‘h 
and  not  less  ini(iuit'’us  tragedy. 

We  have  mentioned  Lady  Jane’s  sister,  the 
C  untess  of  Vemlmoke ;  we  will  ai'pend  a  short 
summary  of  her  history,  which,  in  some 
respects,  is  even  more  unhappy  than  that  of 
I'.er  sister. 

Catherine  Grey  married  the  Earl  of  Pern- 
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broke ;  but  tbrir  union  was  so  unhappy  that 
both  demanded  a  srpamlion,  and  their  union 
vras  judicially  dissolved.  She  then  hernme  tlie 
srife  of  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  who  set  out  for 
France,  leaving'  his  Counte'S  .at  home,  in 
irospect  of  Itecumiii);  a  motlier.  t'alheriiie 
t  Jre.y  beiitit  of  tlie  royal  blond  of  'I'ndor,  her 
iiarriage  without  the  consciii  of  her  sovereipn 
tas  imi>uted  :is  a  crime  ;  ttiid  Mary  condeninetl 
'ler,  with  charactcri.stie  niai'iiauimity,  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life.  Tlie  Karl  of  Hertford,  on 
ills  return  from  l''iaure,  was  also  senteneed  to 
imprisonment  ;  w  hile  the  marriatte  was  declared 
null  and  void  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Earl  jirotcsteil  ajjainst  the  sentence  of  the 
Vrehbishop,  ns  well  as  agpiinst  that  of  his juili(es. 
11c  loved  Catherine,  it  would  appear,  with 
.treat  affection  ;  and  succeeded  in  hribiiiit  the 
seeper  of  the  Tower  to  allow  him  access  to  her 
priiton.  Catherine  la'canic  a  mother  the  second 
irae;  upon  which  Mary  jterseeuted  Hertford 
with  a  vindictiveness  which  betrays  an  animus 
not  uncommon  to  spiteful  women  la-yrnid  the 
.erge  ot  youth,  love,  and  parental  hles-sings. 
file  Earl  w.is  accused  on  three  conuts,  which 
we  need  not  rcjicat,  and  .senlcni-cd  to  a  fine  of 
live  thousand  iKiuiids  sterliiiit  for  each  olfence. 
fhe  fine  he  paid  ;  and,  after  a  weary  iiuprison- 
-nent,  consented  to  sign  a  voluntary  act  of 
'Cparation  from  Catherine,  but  witli  long  i-e- 
-istance,  and  a  reluctance  which  bore  testimony 
'o  bis  attachment. 

The  unfortunate  Catherine  (irey  died  in 
iirisou  in  IbGd,  after  a  long  and  painful  cap¬ 
tivity.  Like  Iter  sister  .lane,  she  was  learned 
ind  fond  of  stuily.  Roth  were  young  and  lieau- 
'iful;  and  the  fate  of  lioth  repeats  the  oft- 
■■ecited  truth,  that  riehes,  roik,  or  royivl  hirth 
irc  no  security  agaiust  misfortune. 
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The  stately  divnies  of  Kalward  the  Kourth’s 
-ouit  rtise  with  the  lark,  despatebedtheirdiiiner 
at  aleveu o’clock  intlieforenoon.and  shortly  after 
eight  in  tlie  evciiiiig  were  urap|>ed  in  slumlicr. 
How  would  these  reasonable  p  ojilc  (rea.son- 
vble  at  least,  in  this  respect)  lie  astonished 
■ould  they  but  be  witnesses  of  the  present  dis- 
tribntion  of  time  by  people  of  fashion !  What 
a  contrast,  too,  between  the  materials  of  the 
morning  meal,  a.D.  1550,  when  Ques  t  l.lir.a- 
beth’s  maids  of  liouour  lagan  the  day  with  a 
.'ound  of  beef,  or  a  red  herring,  mid  a  dagou 
•j(  ale,  and  in  1851,  wlien  s[a>rtsni('n  and  day- 
labourers  seek  tlie  field  after  a  breakfast  of 
ten  or  some  other  slip-slop !  Sw  ill  sarcastically 
observed,  that  the  world  must  be  eucoiupnssed 
■tffore  a  vvsslierwoman  c-vn  «i*  'b"vn  to  break¬ 


fast  ;  first,  by  a  voyage  to  the  East  for  tea,  and 
then  to  the  West  for  sugar. 

Tn  the  Northumberland  liouseliold-buok  fur 
1512,  we  are  informed  that  a  thousand  pounds 
was  tlie  sam  annually  exiamded  in  liuttsekeeping. 
Tills  maintained  IGG  persons ;  hut  the  value  of 
money  was  considerably  greater  in  those  than 
in  these  days:  wheat  was  then  purehasesble 
for  5.t.  8(/.  ]ier  ipiarter.  The  faniilv  ro.se  at  six 
in  the  morning;  my  lord  and  my  iady  had  set 
on  the  table  for  breakfast,  by  seven  o’clock,  a 
quart  of  Inter,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of 
salt-fish,  lialf  a  doren  red  hcrring.s,  four  while 
ones,  and  a  dish  of  sprats.  They  dined  at  ten, 
siipjied  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  gates  were 
:dl  shut  at  nine,  and  no  further  ingress  or 
egress  pennitted.  But  now — 

The  ccntlomau  who  (lineo  the  1  iti  at 
Th,  in  oiir  Btn-ets,  t  su  oinvtl  thi  i{r.  ' 
itnt,  Rurely,  (froatcr  thitn  thou  ii!! 

1r  he  who  iic  vor  dincR  Kt  all. 

Another  wag,  remarking  on  fhe  modern 
ahsnrdity  of  dining  at  ten,  or  even  later, 
liunioruiisly  said,  “  it  was  now  so  much  the 
fosihiun  to  drive  off  dining  to  the  latest  lioiir 
of  one  day,  that  he  thought  it  vvntilil  soon  In- 
the  fashion  not  to  dine  till  to-iiiorrow .” 

“  Morning,”  says  Caplttin  Grose,  “  like  noon 
and  evening,  has  very  different  meanings  in  the 
mouths  of  difliTcnt  persons  in  different  places. 
1  once  received  an  appointment  to  wait  upon  a 
noble  lord  the  next  morning.  For  want  of 
duly  considering  his  lordship’s  rank  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  1  went  at  ten  o’clock  ;  hut,  after  knock¬ 
ing  full  half  an  hour,  was  eoiivineed  by  a  slip¬ 
shod  and  gaping  footman  that  morning  would 
iiol  commence  in  that  house  till  some  hours 
after  the  suit  had  passed  the  meridian. 

‘‘Ou  a  similar  appointment  from  a  Welsh 
squire,  I  was  at  his  door  punctually  at  eight, 
having  been  told  that  he  was  an  early  man  ; 
hut  judge  my  surprise  when  his  servant  in- 
forimxl  me  his  master  went  out  in  the  morning. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  morning  in  that  house  did 
not  extend  later  than  sev  eii  o’clock.” 

The  following  story  is  of  a  slightly  diffen-ut 
nature  : —  In  1813,  a  iiohleimm  invited  a  party 
to  dine ;  and  the  company  Ix'gan  to  as-semhle 
about  seven  o’clock,  the  honr  ap|)oiuted,  and 
waited  for  him  till  they  all  began  to  discover 
symptoms  of  enHHi.  At  last,  tlie  noble  lord 
made  his  appearance,  coolly  looked  at  his  vrateh, 
ordered  dinner,  and  as  <s>olly  said,  addressing 
himself  to  the  half-famished  circle,  ”1  hope  you 
don’t  think  me  bale.  I  am  just  come  from  the 
Opera,  where  I  only  stayed  long  enough  to  hear 
Catalan!  sing  her  first  song.  1  had  a  great 
mind  to  encore  the  charming  creature ;  but  it 
is  disagreeable  to  make  one’s  company  wait,  so 
I  denied  myself  that  jileasure  on  your  aeconni.” 
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FIRST  TRIALS  OF  A  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN.  ' 

[Tlip  anllioress  of  the  folWwing  sfor),  »lio  ^ 
riMiPnlly  died,  was  rciidpred  so  famous  b)  tier  \ 
works  in  tu-r  native  land,  that  a  passiiifr  ' 
notici'  of  her  life  and  labours  may  la-  intro-  j 
duei'd  into  tlie  Ex(;i.ish\v()man’s  Hommtic  ' 
Mvhaztm;  without  ajiolojp'.  Mrs.  Klizabeth  ^ 
Stuart  I’helps  was  lau  n  in  Andover,  Mnssa-  ! 
ehusetts,  in  1S15.  She  was  the  fifth  ehild  of 
Professor  .Moses  Stuart,  from  whom  she  do-  | 
rived  the  ehief  peenliarities  of  her  terajicra-  : 
ment,  and  for  whom  she  ever  cherished  an  | 
unusual  affeelion.  Very  early  in  life  she  ; 
manifested  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  forms  of 
beauty,  both  in  nature  and  art ;  and  Wius  i 
naturally  jmssessed  of  a  ii.issionate  taste  for 
Baintiu);  and  statuary.  The  first  of  these  was  I 
her  favourite  reereation  through  life ;  in  her  | 
later  years,  indeed,  it  became  part  of  her  daily 
occupation;  while  as  for  painting,  her  favourite  , 
mode  of  spending  her  wedding-day  was  among  ! 
the  pictures  of  the  Boston  Athenmnm.  Closclj 
allied  with  this  love  of  art  was  her  nice  sense 
of  honour.  She  manifested  this  early  and 
always.  Her  contempt  of  dishonourable  eon- 
duct  in  others  was  prompt  and  keen,  and  fearless 
in  expression ;  yet  she  was  never  (piiek  to 
discern  the  defect . 

As  respects  severe  studies,  her  tastes  ineliHed 
to  the  study  of  mental  pliilosophy  and  the 
mathematies.  Her  father  was  remarkable  for 
the  acquisition  of  languages ;  hut  his  daughter, 
singularly  enough,  had  no  share  in  the  pre¬ 
dilection.  Her  favourite  department  in  child¬ 
hood  was  the  hellfs  Icllret,  and  in  this  she  was 
marked  with  uncommon  mental  activity.  As 
early  as  ten  years  of  age  she  manifested  a  tact 
in  narrative  rom|)osition.  She  was  accus¬ 
tomed  at  that  period  to  ainnse  the  domestics 
of  the  family  with  her  extemporaneous  stories; 
and  among  the  relies  of  her  writings  are  found 
little  volumes  of  narrative  whieli  she  com¬ 
piler!  for  the  amusement  of  her  younger  sisters. 

The  natural  temperament  of  Mrs.  Phelps 
was  not  well  fitted  to  iiroduce  a  life  of  agreeahle 
enjoyment.  She  lived  in  a  world  of  emotion  ; 
any  occasion  of  despondency  took  strong  hold 
upon  her.  The  ehief  association  of  her  young 
thoughts  was  death.  On  a  stray  leaf  among 
her  pajmrs  is  found  written,  “It  (Jteathjwns 
a  naked  sword  ever  hanging  over  me  hy  a  hair. 
Aly  nurse  tiK)k  me  to  almost  all  the  fniieruls 
that  t<mk  place  in  the  village,  and  at  last  1  was 
fond  of  going  to  tlicm,  not  iH'Ciinse  death  had 
lieeome  any  the  less  tcrrilde,  but  Imeause  then 
was  foinething  in  tiie  exciting  stir  of  so  strong 
an  emotion  as  deep  grief  which  suited  m\ 
nature.”  The  deatli  of  lier  mother  was  the 
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afBietion  which,  iii  the  prosyaef,  often  cloudfi’ 
hiT  patli.  This  morbid  association  of  her 
ehililisli  IW'lings  was  never  broken  up. 

At  the  age  of  sixlwii  she  left  her  father’s 
house  for  Mount  Verunii  School,  an  instilu 
tioii  then  under  the  i>resi(leney  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Jaeoh  Abliott,  and  her  mind  hen 
unfolded  itself  nipidly ;  her  tasti's  matured, 
especially  for  n.srrative  composition.  It  was 
while  at  Mount  Vernon  School  that  her  firs’ 
attempts  at  writing  for  the  press  were  made. 
They  were  in  the  form  of  brief  articles  for  a 
religious  magazine  of  which  l>r.  Abbott  wa' 
editor.  Her  studies  were,  however,  too  in. 
eessant.  She  eontinned  them  long  after  she 
should  have  been  under  the  care  of  a  physician  , 
but  was  compe'lled  to  return  home  in  1834, 
Imariug  with  her  the  gi'rms  of  the  eerehral 
disease  which,  nearly  twenty  years  after,  ter¬ 
minated  her  life.  » 

In  18W,  M  iss  Stuart  was  married  to  tin 
Hev.  Austin  Pheliis,  then  a  pastor  of  Boston, 
but  afterwards  promoted  to  a  ])rofessorshi|i  at 
Andover.  This  college  has  acquired  a  Euro¬ 
pean  notoriety  from  thi’  tiict  of  Dr.  Stowe, 
husband  (pf  tlie  eeleliripted  writer  of  “  Uneh 
Tom’s  Ciiliiii,”  also  being  a  proicssor  in  that 
institution.  The  greater  jpart  (pf  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
hook  was,  indecpl,  written  at  Andover.  Wt 
tiavc  given  a  vip'W  of  the  c(pllp'ge — a  view  com¬ 
prising  the  house  in  whieli  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  resided.  T(p  return,  lupwever,  to  the 
subject  (pf  the  present  memoir,  .Mrs.  Plpp-lps  is 
saidtpp  have  passed  the  happiest  period  (pf  her 
life  at  Bostrpii.  Her  literapy  abilities  beeanie 
more  apparent,  and  took  a  higher  tone 
Hitherto  she  had  written  (pnly  for  children, 
but  the  increased  o|ppoi'lunities  for  cphservatioip 
she  gained  at  Bostipu  led  her  to  write  for  readers 
of  matnrer  mind.  The  study  cpf  liPiiipau  iiaturi 
became  a  eonstaut  oeeu|iatiou.  She  has  Ipceu 
I  known  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  steerage  of  an 
cmigrant-shi]P,  observing  the  manners  and  con- 
I  duct  of  the  strangers :  and  on  one  oecasioip 
I  becsine  so  nhsorhed  in  her  interest  for  a  little 
!  Swiss  child  that  she  eipppld  scarcely  he  per- 
i  suaded  fr(pm  making  an  nttempt  to  obtain  leavi 
tpp  pppliqpt  it  as  her  ow  n. 

I  The  result  of  her  cUpsc  (phserv  -itiou  wa»  sooip 
I  seen  in  two  little  works  which  immediately 
ran  thp’ongh  the  whole  of  .Vmcricn,  was  roprinted 
in  Englaipd,  and  reieivcd  Ipp-re  with  corre- 
sponpling  favour.  The  first  ol  these  was  the 
“  Sunny  Sidp-.”  This  viplume  was  ipriginally 
written  with  ihp  distinct  inliutippii  to  publish 
'  it;  several  months  elapsed  after  its  eumpletion 
'  before  the  thcpught  of  printing  it  (pceurrcd.  It 
was  at  ditrerenl  tipppcs  pilfered  (anepiivinously) 
to  five  ditfi'ieat  pnhlisher-..  and  as  many  times 
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I'lllST  TlllALS  OF  A  AOUNG  FHYBiCUN. 


An  editiou  of  uijy  500  cupie«  wun 
lUen  issued  by  tbe  uuthux’s  fririidb ;  but  in 
IcM  thuii  two  years  from  its  ^)ublicatiua 
40^300  copies  were  in  circulation  lu  America 
aiouc',  wliilc  iu  England  large  numbers  are 
sUil  s  <ld  daily. 

It  was  in  councxluu  with  Ibis  Yoluine  tlxat 
Mrs,  I'bclps first  liecainc known  asau  aulhurcs.s. 
Eiteountged  by  her  success,  .slic  immc.lLitely 
a|tplieJ  liurself  again  to  tuu  tusk,  und  produced 
Severn)  works  wbicli  have  beuorue  stiuidard  iu 
tlie  religious  literature  of  America.  Of  these 
the  most  favourite  is  “A  IVcp  at  Mumlier  Five,” 
wbieb  lias  alsi  been  republiiinid  iu  Fiagland.* 
Twenty  tliuusunj  copies  were  lold  in  a  single 
yeaCj  but  the  authoress  died  a  few  moulJus 
after  its  issue.  It  was  nil  untimely  and  a  fatal 
effort,  from  w'nieh  she  never  vluiLy  recovered. 
For  a  long  time  she  hore  up  iigaiusl  tiie 
ajiliroae'.  of  Death,  und  rc.>  lately  i’enet'd  him 
off,  as  it  were,  fur  the  sake  oh  lier  children. 
Tile,  a-i-ou'.tt  of  her  everlioiis  in  this  way,  m> 
desc.'ihed  iu  the  rdemorial"  prefixed  to  n 
work  puhiislted  since  her  (h  ath,  “  'ilrt  Lust 
Loaf  from  Sunny  Side,”  is  really  rcoiarkahle. 
For  more  f!iau  thirty  days  she  muiutained  the 
unequal  cuiilliet  of  will  against  uercssity ; 
when  at  length  her  ho|H;  of  victory  began  to 
waver,  slie  gave  up,  nud  ‘‘fell  usl  ep.”  Slie 
was  buried  iu  December,  laDH,  at  Andover, 
wiUi  det  ji  turd  i)es(  rved  regret. 

AVe  have  iiuthiiig  mure  to  add  to  this  helef 
•ecjuiit  of  one  whoso  works  have  mode  her 
so  universally  popular,  hut  t,i  ndiir  our  readers 
iu  those  works.  They  arc  all  w  ritten  wit  a 
the  same  so:uid  religious  eharaeicr  v.hieli 
graced  her  life  and  blesacd  her  death.] 

A  vitl.LOW  chaise,  drawn  hy  a  stout  hlaek 
horse,  was  scon  advancing  tnw  ,rJs  flic  setting 
sun;  v.illiin  it  were  Dr.  Harris  and  hia  young 
bride.  The  doctor  w  as  looking  over  his  horse’s 
ears  iu  silence,  and  witli  a  sad  and  ahdracted 
kiol;.  A  .siiddi'ii  turn  iu  the  road  brought  to 
view  a  viluige,  which  iiestle.l  under  the  pro- 
trodiug  wing  of  one  of  the  wesl.Tti  [lurplc 
elouds. 

Mrs.  Harris,  whom  for  dear  old  aeijuain!- 
ance’  s.ike  \vj  will  call  il'uyh  looked  up  at  her 
huskiud,  surprised.  “  Tliu‘’s  uot  it  ?” 

“  That  is  it,  Mary.” 

“  It  is  (juite  a  city  1  rniiii  your  description,  1 
expected  to  find  only  log  huts,  with  a  white 


*  “  The  Sunny  Side,”  and  a  “  I’ceji  at  Nimi'xT 
Five.”  may  bo  hart  of  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co., 
Vleel-slreet.  “The  L.ist  I.eaf  from  Bunny 
Sida,”  with  a  Itemorial  of  Author,  is  also  pub- 
itthod  by  them. 


house  scattered  here  and  there.  Why,  Charles,  >i 

what  more  could  a  young  physician  ask  forP”  I 

“  Motking,  if  be  could  luve  it  nil  to  himself;  s 

but  wlu.li  he  must  pull  with  twenty  other  < 

doctors,  it  docs  not  seem  ijuite  so  attractive.”  < 

“  But  you  told  me,”  said  Mary,  ^rith  a  laugh,  1 

“  that  but  uue  of  them  bud  been  liberally  euu-  I 

caleJ.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  oueasion  i 

to  fear  them.”  < 

“  That  is  so.”  I 

“  You  have  been  so  well  educated,  Charles,  I 

aud  have  a  year's  experience  of  pract  ice  besides.  J 

I  think  your  chances  of  success  are  good,  if  | 

yon  will  uot  gel  discouraged  hy  your  first  i 

tiials.”  ' 

“  You  have  very  little  idea,  Muiy ,  what  an  ' 

uudertukiiig  it  is  for  a  youm)  physician  to  start 
Us  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place.” 

”  You  are  getting  better  of  your  youth  every 
day.  Look  here  1  grey  hairs  already !  You 
will  be  resjieeted  !”  Anil  the  young  wife  play¬ 
fully  wound  her  fingers  round  a  pet  curl. 

*'  1  know  uue  thing,”  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
more  cheerful  tune. 

“  What  is  that  P” 

“  Wc  will  not,  at  any  rate,  trouble  about  the 
future  until  the  honeymoon  be  over.” 

“  Aor  then  either,”  replied  she.  “  If  w  e  keep 
u])  brave  hearts,  and  live  within  our  means,  we 
shall  certainly  suciwed  in  time.  Bui  wli.TS  are 
you  (Iriviug  iiio  toP” 

“  This  is  Mrs.  Builey's,  our  hoardiug-house; 
aud  there  she  is  at  Uio  window,  looking  for  us. 

Now  for  a  WesU-rn  welcome!” 

This  Mary  certainly  received,  as  she  entered 
their  new  sud  uupreleudiiig  home.  The  doctor 
kill  selected  the  vbeii|)est  Imardiug-house  whicli 
WHS  comfortahle,  or  would  be  cuusiderod respect¬ 
able  ;  fur  be  had  iiuliiiiig  to  depend  upon  but 
his  own  exertions.  Yet  he  felt  embarrassod  by 
the  ueeassity  of  making  a  good  apjiearance  in 
tlic  selection  of  his  oUije,  wliich,  being  iu  a 
public  stjuare,  did  exceed  in  r.  nt  wliat  lie  felt 
able  to  puy.  There  was,  iiuwever,  no  help  fur 
it ;  and  he  contented  hiHiself  with  tlie  refieotioii 
that  his  ex)>euse.s,  though  serious  fur  him,  were 
yet  as  siiull  us  they  could  with  propriety  be 
made. 

His  wife  kept  a  juuru  il  of  liis  first  efforts  to 
establisii  Icmself  at  the  West;  aud  from  this 
we  make  our  slory . 

“At  first,”  she  wiiles,  “lu.itters  went  on 
swiminiugly.  A  little  furniture  was  pureliated 
fur  the  oUic.- ;  and  1  bought  a  set  of  cheap  cur- 
taims,  vrhicli  1  chose  to  make  up  in  a  most 
eiegaut  aud  fashiuiUible  style,  and  the  making 
interested  me  much.  When  they  were  hung, 
wc  felt  that  they  well  paid  fur  (he  hibour  be¬ 
stowed  ui«u  tliem,  for  they  gave  our  room  an 
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iiir  of  taste  and  roduemeiit  whieli  it  h:id  not 
before.  Tlie  library  was  flien  nrraugi'd — a 
an-all  ouc,  it  is  true,  but  a  v:iltuible  oue  it  tY.tH ;  | 
and  in  a  i'un»|iieuouit  part  of  it  was  |ibtc:-d  tlie 
doctor's  more  valiiubie  bo\  of  iiiMtriuiier.ts,  the 
pirtin^  prosoat  from  liis  fatlicr.  Al  ia!  as  yet 
they  iiud  seen  no  service;  Imt  1  comforted 
myself  for  this  with  the  reflection  that  tli  ■ 
eases  wen-  very  ele;':mt,  ami  added  much  to  the 
looks  of  our  libra  ry-sheltrs.  Thus  occupied,  n 
few  happy  days  ^jlided  swiftly  by,  and  then  our 
plens.iut  work  was  all  liiiisheil.  We  had  found 
a  idace  for  everything,  and  everything  was  in 
its  place;  and  there  wa.s  not  even  tlie  sliadew 
of  an  excuse  for  again  disturbing  them,  'fhe 
iluctor  could  lay  bis  hand  on  anything  in  the 
dark  ;  even  the  green  cloth  on  the  little  eeiitrc- 
table  hail  lH«n  smoothed  to  the  last  extremity 
of  smoothness,  and  the  negligent  ease  with 
which  the  snualler  professional  works  lay  mixed 
up  with  odd  numbers  of  Johnson's  ‘Chirur- 
gieal  Hc\i«w’  could  not  be  improved.  A  hand¬ 
some  poekel-case  in  bright  morocro,  and  a 
bright  tooth-axtracter,  were  mingled  in  with 
the  Imoks,  to  give  a  praetieui  expression  to  the 
table.  To  complete  the  wliok,  a  sign  had  been 
swung  out  from  the  ofScH>win:!ow,  and  the 
name  of  ‘l)r.  Harris'  shone  in  gulden  letters 
from  a  blue  ground.  A  handsome  sign  tlmt 
w  !u>,  tun.  and  it  cost  us  the  dulhura — mure  tlian 
wo  could  afford  to  pay ;  bu^  then  Dr.  Harris 
was  just  commencing,  and  it  was  of  vital  im- 
IHirtance  that  his  namethenld  take  the  poesets- 
hy.  This  being  doue,awl  the  chairs  re-arranged 
for  the  twentieth  time,  perhaps,  w«  wen* ol>Li^-J 
to  sit  dow  n  and  wait  fur  professional  sails. 

“  I'or  u  few  days  w  -  maaogi'd  very  well.  I 
look  my  sewing  to  the  olfine,  and  Churlss  read 
aloud  to  me;  and,  ns  it  was  too  soon  to  expect 
liusinesti.  w  o  had  no  occasion  to  be  dissppeinted 
that  it  did  not  come.  Tims  passed  inasy,  to 
me,  very  pica  nit  day-.  1  took  ‘no  uotc  of 
time,’  and  w.is  thcref-iro  .astonishel  when  the 
doctor  s-nid  on- mort..a'_’,  ‘Jlary,do  you  know 
that  my  sign  has  been  out  three  wi'cks,  and  1 
bale  not  ho.-n  called  upon  even  to  extract  a 
tooth  ?’ 

“‘Three  weeks  I  It  cannot  lx*  )iossihle?’ 
said  I,  dropping  my  work. 

“‘Yes,  il  is  three  we  ks ;  and  1  have  done 
nothiug,  uither,  iii  the  way  of  study,  'this  is 
your  fault,  you  st.e.l-tiiiio !  It  is  as  mueh  as  I 
can  do  to  enieitiiia  you.’  And  he  gave  me 
what  might  he  called  a  strong  expression  of 
displeasure;  whellier  it  was  or  not  is  another 
thing. 

‘•‘i’erhi^is  yon  will  noth.ivc  a  call  in  three 
mouths,’  Mikl  I,  by  way  of  oiniforliiiT  liiui ; 
indeed,  1  have  from  the  first  scarcely  exiieeted 
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that  you  would.  The  people  have  lioriUy  learned 
your  name;  still,  it  is  true,  your  time  is  too 
precious  to  be  tlirown  away  on  me,  after  this 
fashion.  You  must  eommenee  at  once  that 
famous  course  of  study  you  |danned  fur  your¬ 
self  ;  and  during  study-hours  1  will  stay  in  oar 
room  at  Mrs.  Baih-y’s.’ 

“  1  did  this,  though  it  cost  tin  effort ;  it  was 
lonely  for  me,  yi-t  1  felt  rep.iid  wh  n  1  iierccived 
that  the  doctor  was  ha)ipier  for  returning  to  his 
professional  studies.  But,  alas !  time  jiiussed, 
aud  brought  no  business,  and  the  doctor's  s|)irits 
fell  again  to  zero. 

“  ‘Mary,’  said  he  to  me  one  dav,  ‘  let  us  ])ull 
M  stakes  and  go  to  the  West.  \f  you  say  so, 
ril  start  to-morrow  .  1  know  I  can  timl  some¬ 
thing  to  do  out  there;  aud  I  see  plainly  enough 
that  here  I  have  no  chanee  at  all.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  go,  if  you  wish  it,’  replied  I ;  ‘  hut 
it  is  not  ^  plan  whicli  reconmends  itself  to  my 
judgment.  You  will  leave  behind  you  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  man  who  is  easily  diseouraged  ;  and 
this  would  a  profeasiun.'tl  injury  to  you.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  occasion  to  feel  very 
anxious  abuat  the  future ;  wc  are  sure  of  a 
support  for  six  months.  Let  us  remain  that 
time;  and  then,  if  you  have  not  had  u  single 
call,  we  will  begin  to  talk  aliont  Westward  ho !’ 

“The  doctor  threw  down  a  sharp  instrument 
with  which  ke  was  pnnehing  holes  i>i  liis  fore¬ 
finger,  took  up  a  book,  hut  answered  never  a 
word.  The  clooil  was  settling,  indeed  had 
settled,  over  him.  Mitli  a  sigh.  1  drew  my 
chair  near  the  w  indow,  nnil  began  to  look  out 
upon  the  buy  multitude,  as  they  ji.issed  and 
re-paseed;  and  (may  I  he  forgiven!)  1  could 
not  reprass  the  wish  that  some  neeideat,  or  some 
sudoan  fit  of  illness,  would  be  the  ueeusion  of  a 
timely  call  OMin  Itr.  Harris.  But  no  accident 
or  (It  of  apoplexy  answereil  to  my  selfi'h  demand. 
The  busy  multitude  poured  along  their  Le.iten 
track,  and,  to  all  appearance,  health  kept  them 
e nnpanv. 

“  At  length  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an 
old  waggon,  to  whieh  was  harnessed  a  skeleton 
of  a  horse.  He,  at  least,  poor  beast !  might 
have  been  lieuefi'ed  by  Ur.  Hai  ris’s  professional 
serv  ices.  This  waggon  was  filled  with  ehihlren ; 
and  upon  the  front  seat  was  a  pale-haiking 
woman,  apparently  the  mother  of  them,  with  n 
eryiiig  baby  in  her  arms.  These  were  hopeful 
signs,  whi'  h  Invauie  exceedingly  encouraging 
wlicii  the  driver  reined  in,  and  the  old  skeleton, 
and  load  of  children,  and  tlie  pale  woman,  all 
stop]>od  liefore  ovr  olii(x‘-door.  She  looked  up 
to  cur  gold  and  blue  sign,  now  swinging  music¬ 
ally  iu  the  south  wind,  nnd  my  heart  leapeil  to 
iny  mouth.  1  thought  wo  luid  such  a  load  of 
patients!  hut  only  tlie  driver  dismounted,  and 


80  rhaiiced  tbut  w<‘  wore  both  staodioK  at  the 
8aiiip  window,  silently  Umkiiig  down  the  street, 
and  siehin;;  non  and  then  over  ‘hope  long 
deferred.’  As  we  stood  there,  we  8.w  a  young 
girt  on  the  opposite  side-walk,  looking  very 
earnestly  at  ns.  When  she  enuglit  sight  of  the 
new  sign,  she  immediately  erossed  over.  j 

“The  doctor  negligently  threw  open  his 
window,  and  stood  drumming  on  the  sill.  The  ^ 
girl  looked  into  his  face,  and  seemed  to  say. 


“I  eiiught  ])r.  Harris’s  eye,  and  Wf  both 
laughed  merrily  at  our  disappointment. 

“  ‘  Didn’t  you  think  she  was  coming  here  ?' 

“  ‘  Most  eertaiuly ;  and  I  believe  she  did 
intend  to. 

“  ‘  So  do  1 ;  so  there  goes  my  first  case.’ 

“  We  s|)ceulated  lougi'r  on  the  probable  caus» 
of  this  girl’s  ehanging  her  mind  than  anyone 
would  believe  (Htssible  who  had  not  been  piaeed 
in  similar  eireumstances;  but  we  never  satisfied 
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oiirsplves  with  regard  to  it  further  than  to  settle  “  'I'imc  passed,  Imt  we  had  not  even  another 
it  in  our  ovi  n  minds  that  she  had  almost  made  alarm.  1  began  to  hear  of  the  far  West  arain, 
a  eaU.  Thus  were  wc.  laughing  and  comfort-  and  we  had  silent  walks  bark  and  forth  from 
ing  ourselves  when  the  tea-l)ell  called  us  home,  our  boarding-house. 

We  could  hear  it  from  Mrs.  Bailey’s  distinctly,  !  “  One  day  the  doctor  seemed  so  exceedingh 

'iH'cially  when  the  office-window  was  open.  '  down-hearted  that  to  ehcer  him  I  ventured  to 
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proposr  we  should  take  a  ride  out  to  au  liiduiu 
settleniciit  which  1  li:ul  long  wished  to  visit. 
He  (fludly  fell  in  with  the  proposal ;  it  ifave  him 
gonietliing  to  do.  Long  did  I  remember  that 
afternoon.  The  iiutunm  sun  shone  brightly 
and  hopefully,  .ind  the  sc.neiy  was  beuutiful 
about  us,  and  the  huge  forest-trees  were  like 
burnished  crimson  end  pdd.  1  enjoyed  eveiy- 
thing  as  we  rude  idong,  and  even  the  doctor 
looked  nearly  iis  happy  as  if  he  were  charging 
his  fifteen  dollars  a  day.  It  was  quite  dusk 
when  we  returned  ;  and,  more  for  ceremony 
than  anything  cNe,  we  made  onr  first  stop  at 
the  otliee.  1  held  the  horse  while  Charles  ran 
np.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  looking 
quite  disturbed. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  think  has  happened,  JIary  ?’ 
said  he. 

“  ‘  What  P’  inquired  T,  alarmed.  ‘  Have  you 
had  a  call  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes  ;  and  lost  the  job  of  exlnieting  ihree 
ieeih !  So  much  for  going  out  riding,  inslciwl 
of  staying  in  my  office  !’ 

“  1  could  not  say  a  word.  Thret^  teeth  !  And 
how  many  other  odd  jobs  might  that  liave 
brought  in  its  train !  Drawing  three  teeth  1  an 
operation  which  Dr.  ILwris  performed  better 
than  any  |)hyucian  in  the  country  !  Was  it  not 
a  sore  disa|ipointuient  P  It  would  have  made 
such  a  good  commencement  fur  him !  I  could 
only  reply,  with  a  foroed  calmness,  ‘  It  is  the 
last  job  you  shall  ever  lose  Imeuuse  you  are  out 
riding  with  me.’  I  ouuld  nut  cat  my  supjier. 
Mrs.  B  liley  kindly  inquired  if  I  was  ill.  Charles 
laughed,andtuid  herl  iciMill  —of  thnaiuld  teeth. 

“  No  young  wife  wholly  escapes  being  home¬ 
sick  w'lien  she  first  le  .vcs  lior  home.  The  lit 
will  come,  earlier  or  later.  Most  frequently  it 
is  at  dusk  that  she  recalls  the  distant  ones,  and 
remembers  that  she  lias  voluntarily  m'parated 
herself  from  them;  and  sometimes  she  mourns 
for  tlie  moment. 

“  At  such  au  I'.onr  as  this  I  was  sitting  alone 
at  the  I  flice-window.  Thouglits  of  niy  mother 
had  o|H'ned  the  flood-gntes,  and  I  was  weeping. 
Just  then  Cliar.'es  came  quickly  up  stairs,  sing¬ 
ing,  in  a  deep,  rich,  melodious  voice,  ‘Deg.ine, 
dull  cure  !’  By  the  lingering  light,  1  saw  his 
fine  face  wa«  exceedingly  animated;  and  he 
looked  altogetlier  so  very  attractive  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  me  that  I  realised  that,  if  1  had  left 
much,  1  had  found  miieh. 

Mary,’  said  he,  ‘  I’ve  had  a  call!  Fee  had 
a  call r 

“  ‘  You  are  joking,  Charles !’ 

‘“’Foil  honour  1  am  not.  You  remeinlier 
Slayton,  the  gentleman  yon  thought  so  polite P 
il«  has  a  violent  cold,  and  just  asked  me  to 
send  liim  something  fur  it.’ 


“  S.  light  wius  instantly  struck.  If  a  stranger 
had  happr-ned  to  come  in  then,  lie  iniglit  have 
thought  a  fortune  hod  suddenly  fillcn  to  us. 
Never  was  a  dose  of  inedieine  prepared  with 
greater  eare,  or  enveloped  in  neater  style  ;  saving 
tlie  perfumery,  it  would  compare  well  with  a 
love-note,  according  to  the  beat  of  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Harris  danced  away  to  his  own 
music  to  deliver  it.  1  lighted  a  lamp,  and, 
taking  down  a  liuge  blank-hook,  placed  it  on 
the  eeutrc-table,  and  put  a  pen  iiieelv  mended 
on  its  cover,  that  evcryihiug  might  lie  eonve- 
nieiit  for  Dr.  Harris  to  make  his  first  charge, 
which  he  uid,  whistling  the  while.  Tiiis 
entry  was  a  bleasing  to  us.  It  furnished  a 
little  peg,  on  which  we  hung  as  many  hopes 
as  it  would  Iiear— and  rather  more,  for  the 
presr-riptiou  worked  like  a  cliarm,  and  Mr. 
Slayton  did  not  come  again  for  professional 
adi  ice. 

“  For  some  time  notliiug  more  was  said  about 
the  AVest.  Study-hours  gratlually  hecamq  re¬ 
gular,  and  seemod  to  be  the  business  of  the  day 
— the  only  business,  judging  from  the  first  page 
in  that  hi  luk-huok,  where  Mr.  Slay  ton’s  name 
still  stood  ‘  alone,  in  its  glory.’ 

“  One  day  I  was  sitting  at  the  office-w  indow, 
engaged  in  my  old  employment,  musing.  I  was 
overturning  carri.iges,  and  making  old  gentle¬ 
men  step  on  oruiigc-pi  cl  and  break  limbs,  that 
Dr.  Harris  miglit  have  caiploymenf.  A  very 
spiii'ed  horse  actually  came  prancing  down  the 
street.  A  lady  was  driving  him,  and  she  looked 
much  friglitencd.  However,  the  horse  did  well 
enough  until  he  eneanuterei!  a  set  of  quarrelling 
dogf,  when  he  became  fi  iglitened,  tmd  reared. 
The  ladies  siTeamed;  a  man  sprang  to  their 
assistance,  hut  the  hoiva'  bounded  round  tlie 
corner,  and  was  out  of  siglit  in  an  irstant. 
‘  O  Charles  !’  said  I ;  but  he  was  already  half 
across  the  square.  1  re ..laiued  at  the  window, 
watching  tlie  crowd  with  eoutendiiig  emotions. 
I  did  hojieilo  ouew.is  hurt  ;  and  yet,  if  anyone 
should  he,  I  did  hope  Dr.  llarriswould  be  there 
in  season :  he  was  so  f  mous  as  a  surgeon,  and 
liad  such  a  line  box  of  iusfriiments  ! — there  wiis 
not  nnother  like  it  in  the  Sfa'e.  ‘  I’erimps,’ 
thought  I,  ‘  I  had  better  take  it  down,  and  have 
it  all  ready,  in  ease  of  need.’  I  climbed  up 
into  a  chair,  and  was  just  turning  the  key  of 
the  hook-case  when  1  heard  the  doctor  coming 
np,  laugliMig.  With  a  hliish,  1  sprang  down 
from  :hc  chair. 

“  ‘  AYhat  is  the  matter?’  said  1,  half  inclined 
to  Im  vexed. 

“  ‘  Mbm'id  you  ludieve  it,  Mary  P  There  wore 
eijhl  doctors  round  the  carriage  before  I  could 
reach  it;  and  four  were  drawing  one  of  the 
lailies  off  1’ 
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“*  Well,’  said  I  ln'urlily,  ‘1  do  liopc  »lie  was 
not  hurt !’ 

“I  returned  to  my  work,  ami  CUirlos  to  Ids 
l)ooks ;  l)ut  it  H;is  some  time  lad'ore  I  eould  suu- 
sUiiise  fully  with  his  occasional  hursts  of 
auKhter. 

“Some  time  a^ter  this,  he  asked  me  gravely 
if  I  should  not  like  io  go  home  a.nd  imike  a 
visit. 

And  take  you  away  from  your  husiiuiss?’ 

“  ‘  I’msiiiess  !  i  have  not  even  us.  d  my  laueet 
since  we  have  been  out  here.’ 

But  I  thought  you  hud  ceine  V)  the  dcci- 
sion  tioit  your  btisioiss  for  six  m  intlis  was  to 
remain  in  this  otlhat  and  stil  ly,  if  you  hud  no 
professional  calls  ;  had  not  you  1“’ 

“‘Y'es;  hut — ’ 

“  ‘  Hark  !  some  one  c-unes ;  they  have  knocked 
at  our  door.’ 

“  ‘  Come  ill,’  cuiled  out  the  doelor,  iii  a  grave 
lone. 

“  .1  jileasniit-looking  yoiiii"  girl  obeyed  the 
invitation,  and  1  felt  my  face  flush  with  plea¬ 
sure.  I  eould  have  thmiked  her  for  her  timely 
rail.  I  rose  to  ;^ive  her  a  seat.  She  limked  about 
with  a  bewildered  air.  ‘till,  1  thought — is  this 
a  room  she  asked  timidly. 

“  ‘  No  ;  it  is  a  doctor’s  oliice.’ 

“Mildred!  I  have  made  a  mistake;’  and 
she  vanished.  I  enjoyed  a  Ir.ngh  then  as  well 
as  the  doctor ;  and  in  very  good  spirits  we 
resumed  onr  enijdoymeuts.  He  W..S  ria>I:iig 
aloud,  and  tnus  coiitinued — 

“Is  she  dead.'”  gasped  the  rolmie!,  vvit’ioot 
moving  from  vvlu  re  lie  stood  or  r.  1  i\i  ig  his  loud 
of  Ogilvie's  arm. 

“No,”  replied  the  Guneral,  turning  as  pale  as 
his  rompaniun. 

“Tiieii  what,  tell  me?”  whUiicrid  Colotiil 
Helen,  bis  eyes  almost  starting  nut  of  tluii 
eoekets,  while  the  drops  of  perspimtH  U  stood 
on  his  forehead.  At  a  word  s;iokcii  by  General 
Ogilvic  ill  a  low  tone — 

“ ‘  There,  Charles,  some  one  knocks,’  said  I, 
starting.  ‘Oh,  dear!  Come  in.’  Now  a  wonmn 
entered.  1  had  learned  by  expel  ienee  not  to 
be  ill  an  I'.n'ieeomiiig  haste  to  otfer  oar  visitor 
a  chair;  so  I  lose  slowly,  for  my  mind  was  full 
of  the  poor  cnhmel.  'I'he  woman,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  s.it  down.  I  was  sileut. 

“  ‘  Uo  you  w  ish  to  sec  Uie  doefoi  ?’  said 
Charles  at  length,  recovering  .'’rom  a  sort  (>f 
stupor. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  she,  and  was  silent  again.  Tl.e 
doctor  gtive  me  a  sigulficaiit  look,  vv  liicli  I  inter¬ 
preted  ‘  Y’oii  hud  better  retire  into  our  autc- 
room’ — which  place,  render,  lefwcmi  imraelves, 
was  no  more  nor  less  (liaii  our  wood-closet. 
Reidising  our  good  fortune,  I  wus.luistily  eh'  y- 


ing,  when  my  progress  was  arrested  by  a  slinrp, 
shrill  voice  say  ing, '  I  railed  lo  see  if  j/oti  didn't 
tcdiil  no  teasliitiff  done  P 

“  Aller  tiiis,  lor  a  long  iLue,  the  young  pliy- 
sieiaii  was  left  lo  pursue  his  studies  uiiilis- 
turbed.  He  was  growing  older,  and  wiser,  and 
poorer  do.ly. 

“Onec  lie  seriously  proposed  Ihe  plan  of 
tl'.rovviog  n]i  l.is  profe-.sion  and  going  into  busi¬ 
ness.  i  biiigktd  him  out  of  it.  Then  he  pro- 
posed  eiiler'iig  the  army. 

“  •  Yes,  to  be  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and 
die  there  of  yellow  fever.’ 

“  ■  Why  not  turn  editor,  then  ?’ 

“  ‘  .'.nd  starve  in  a  garret  ?’ 

“  ‘  What  will  you  have  me  do,  Mary  P  Live 
we  iiiiust.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  oiir  six  uionllis  are  not  mu-li  more 
then  li:df  out,’  said  1.  ‘  We  an-  sure  of  a  s;.p- 
piiit  for  that  h  iigi li  of  time.  Ns  it  not  best  to 
abide  by  our  originaT  id  .ii  uu'il  they  have  ex- 
Iiired  ?  Till  II,  if  there  he  no  piosiieHt  of  busi¬ 
ness  here,  we  will  look  foilliei.’ 

*•  ‘  IVl.at  a  fool  1  ..as,  I'ary ,’  r  aid  he,  i.i  reply, 
‘to  take  you'  from  all  the  eomi'orts  of  your 
home,  nnd  bring  you  out  here  to  ;  .aive  1’ 

‘•‘And  lio'.v  ibpiiis’n  you  ere  beeomiiig  out 
li.-ie  in  the  wo  ids  ’’  sniil  1.  ‘  Only  1  a>k  in  ‘he 
gbiBs!  VVliut  a  cant  yon  give  your  curls  lo 
one  side!  Is  tint  Ihe  lii'ret  siyio?  You  arc 
(jiiile  an  cxiiiie ale !  Oil,  look !  there  is  anolk.er 
woi  van  spelling  out  your  gelJen  iiai-ie ;  and 
h-'.rk  I  1  do  believe—  ves,  she  ■’v  eo  i.iiig  up  !’ 

“  I  vvt's  glail  wliea  she  opened  tlie  door.  It 
was  agiia-uble  to  see  anyone,  particularly  at 
that  ( loiidy  inomenl. 

“‘  Is  this  ttiloctoi’i  ofliee?’  .-In-  iiitpiire  l. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  .--aid  1  lia..tily.  ‘  There  is  liie  doctor. 
l>o  you  wish  lo  see  i.iin  /’ 

“  ‘That  1  do,’  raid  she. 

“  A'piiii  il-.e  doctor  gave  me  an  intedig -at 
look  ;  but  this  time  1  lingi-rcd  lung  enough  to 
he  sure  it  was  iiol  wed/int/  she  was  aft er ;  and 
'.Ill'll,  with  a  liajipy  heart,  1  slepia-d  lightly  'into 
oi  r  aiife-ehe.iiilier,  aud  closed  Ihe  door.  1  made 
room  for  myself  niiielly  on  a  log  of  wood,  .mid 
sal  down.  .\  litlli-  light,  vvhieli  came  through  » 
solitary  jinne  of  glass,  alforded  me  ome  coin- 
p-.iiy;  uiiil  1  busied  myself  building  airy  castles 
oil  the  corner-stone  of  this  the  duelor’s  first 
call.  Brimil,  and  li  gh,  ind  beautiful  they  were ; 
and  v.  e  were  dvveliing  in  them,  respected  and 
happy.  ‘Alidad  this,’  said  I  to  myself,  ‘for 
jiersevering  through  the  fli.sl  diflicuilu-s.  Hew 
glad  1  am  we  did  so !  1  vvouder  how  this 

woman  heard  of  him  !’ 

“  It  scoined  to  me  as  if  she  never  would  go. 
Pleasant  ns  uiy  ilioiight.s  wore,  1  liegan  to 
vviary  of  he  n,  as  dim  impressions  of  Uveir 


IlOSWELl.  TO  THE  LITE.— YKSTEUXIGUT. 


»ery  risiouan  iialiirp  Curwcl  Iheinselves  u|)(m 
me.  1  wa<  jtla'!  wlicn  I  heard  her  leave,  and 
1  was  released  fron.  iny  (amfinement.  1  entered 
the  ofliee,  and  1  am  stire  my  eimiitenanee  ex¬ 
pressed  laith  pride  tnd  pleasure. 

“1  found  Dr.  Harris  leaning  on  liis  table, 
srran;riii;r  hia  books,  but  in  a  brown  study. 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  I,  my  entliusiasni  cooling  down 
suddenly,  ‘  what  is  it  E 

Why,  she  thought  1  was  an  old  sweating- 
doctor  who  used  to  live  here,  aud  made  me 
listen  to  a  long  eatalogue  of  her  aebes  and  ails  ; 
md,  when  I  asked  her  if  1  should  prescribe 
for  her,  she  replied,  “Why,  to  be  plain  and 
honest,  she  was  Traid  of  these  ’ere  young 
iloctors,  with  their  'pol’eeary  stulfs.  She  had 
s  mind  they  killed  about  as  many  a.sthey  eared  ; 
but,  as  I  didn't  liaik  as  ilesutffiil  as  some  of 
Them,  if  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  take 
my  .stuff,  she  would  (S)n:e  back  and  let  me 
know .”  ’ 

“W'e  never  saw  her  again.  thou!:h  many  an 
hour  1  watched  for  her.  as  for  an  absent  friend. 

To  b.  rr-nrlr.  lid  in  our  nv.st.) 


BOSWELL  TO  THE  LIFE. 
iV  (.f.NTLEMAN  of  the  name  of  Idiwe  having 
got  Dr.  Johnson  to  write  n  letter  for  liiin,  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  bis  leave,  when  lloswell, 
who  liad  eome  in  while  the  Doctor  was  writing 
ilie letter,  followed  Mr.  lx)we  out.  “  Notliing,’’ 
savs  Mr.  1/OWC,  “could  surprise  me  more. 
Till  that  moiiienf,  he  had  so  entirely  over¬ 
looked  me  that  I  did  uol  imagine  he  knew 
there  was  sneh  a  creature  in  existence,  and  he 
iiow  iieeosted  iiie  with  the  most  overstrained 
and  insinuating  compliment'  ]iussihle.  ‘How 
do  yon  do,  Mr.  liOwe?  1  ho|)e  yon  are  very 
well.  -Mr.  Txiwe.  I’ardon  my  freedom,  Mr. 
Ijowo,  hut  I  think  1  saw  my  dear  friend  Dr. 
•lohii'iiii  writing  a  letter  for  you.’  ‘  Y'es,  sir.’ 

1  lioiK-  yon  will  not  think  me  rude  ;  hut  if  it 
will  not  he  too  great  a  favour,  you  would  in- 
tinilely  oblige  me  if  yon  would  just  let  mi-  hat  c 
■»  sight  of  it  ;  everytliing  from  Hint  hand,  you 
know,  is  inestinmbic.’  '  Sir,  it  is  my  own  ]>ri- 
vate  affairs,  hut — ’  ‘  I  would  not  pry  into  a 
[KTson’s  affairs,  my  dear  Mr.  1-owe,  by  any 
iiieans;  1  am  sure  yon  would  not  aceiiso  me 
of  sueli  a  thing ;  only  if  it  were  no  particular 
secret — ‘Sir,  you  are  wclisimc  to  read  the 
letter.’  ‘T  thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  lyiwe; 
von  arc  very  obliging  ;  I  take  it  exceedingly 
kind.’  Having  read — ‘  It  is  nothing,  1  la-lieve, 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  you  should  hi-  asliamed  of.’ 
‘Certainly  not.’  ‘MTiy,  then,  my  dear  sir,  if 
you  would  do  me  another  favour,  yon  render 
the  obligation  eternal.  If  von  would  but  step 


to  I’eele’s  ('offec-honse  with  me,  and  just  suffer 
1  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  I  would  do  anything  in 
'  my  power  to  oldige  yon.’  1  was  overcome 
(said  Liiwc'  by  this  sudden  familiarity  and 
I  coiidi 'seeiisioii,  aceompaiiied  with  bows  and 
I  griniaees.  1  bad  no  jMiwer  to  refuse.  We  went 
I  to  the  eoflee-lionse,  my  letter  was  presently 
transerilM'd,  and  ns  sium  ns  be  bad  put  the 
I  itoeumeiit  in  bis  poi-ket  Mr.  IJoswell  walked 
I  away,  as  erect  and  as  proud  as  ho  was  half  an 
hour  lu-fore,  and  1  ever  iiftenMirds  was  im- 
notieed  ;  nay,  I  am  not  certain  (added  be  sar- 
enstieally)  wlu-llier  the  .Scotsman  did  not  leave 
me.  jHHiras  be  knew  1  was,  to  nay  for  my  own 
dish  of  coffee.’’ 


YESTERNIGHT. 

YEsi-RKmoiiT — bow  long  it  scem.s  ! — 

I  Met  I  in  the  land  of  dreams 

One  that  loved  me  long  ago — 

'  Detter  it  had  not  been  au. 

No,  w  e  met  not  ns  of  old— 

I  was  planting  in  the  mould 
Of  bis  grave  some  flowers  to  be. 

When  be  came  and  talked  with  me. 

I 

While  his  forehead  was,  and  fair, 
i  With  such  crowns  as  angels  wear; 

i  .And  his  voice — lint  I  alone 

^  Ever  heard  so  sweet  a  tone  I 

!  All  I  prized  hut  yesterday 

i  In  the  distanre  lessening  lay, 

I  Like  some  golden  cloud  afar, 

IKallen  and  faded  from  a  star. 

“  Hushed  the  chamber  is,”  he  said — 

I  “  Hushed  and  dark  where  wo  must  wed ; 

j  Hut  our  bridal  home  is  bright .  _ 

I  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  lo-uight  ?” 

'  .Answering  then,  I  aadly  said, 

“  I  am  liviug,  thou  art  dead  ; 

I  Darkness  rests  between  us  twaio. 

!  Who  shall  make  the  pathway  plain  I-’’ 

^  “  Ah  !  thou  lovest  not,”  he  cried, 

{  “  Else  to  thee  I  had  not  died ; 

Ivise  all  other  hope  would  be 
.As  a  rain-drop  to  the  sea.’’ 

Farther,  dimmer  earth  withdrew, 
Iziwer,  softer  bent  the  blue, 

.Vnd,  like  bubbles  in  the  wine. 

Blent  the  whispers,  “  I  am  thine." 

Angels  saw  I  to  their  bowers 
Bearing  home  the  sheaves  of  flowers. 
And  could  bear  their  anthem  swells, 
Beaping  in  the  asphodels. 

O'er  my  head  a  wild  bird  flow. 

Shaking  iu  roy  face  the  dew; 
1'ndernealh  a  woodland  tree. 

I,  my  lore,  hud  dreamed  of  thee. 


XUM 


j'rEKttE  i'nx)is. 


PIERRE  PITOIS. 

In  the  vear  1S09  Tiern'  Pitoi'  was  wr'/p:inl; 
in  the  twclt'ih  regiment  of  the  line,  then 
i|Uartered  in  Slrashnrtf.  He  wav  u  native  of 
that  half-savage,  half-eivilived  jiartof  Burgundy 
known  under  the  name  of  Murvan  ;  and  his 
comrades  never  s|x>k(?  of  him  hut  as  “  a  tough 
eustoiner.”  Always  the  lir-t  and  the  last  to 
lire,  he  had  the  renutaliou  of  liking  hut  two 
things  in  the  vvorlu— the  smell  of  powder  and 
the  whistling  of  hullets. 

Now,  one  fine  day,  our  friend  I’ierre  tiaik  it 
into  his  head  to  addrc's  a  letter  to  his  colonel, 
in  which  he  applied  for  leavi-  of  ahsence  to  go 
to  see  his  aged  mother,  who  was  dangerously 
ill.  lie  added  that  his  father,  being  s<'\ciity- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  sulfering  under  it  itara- 
lytie  alfection,  could  not  be  of  any  us<'  in  ntirse- 
tendingthe  poor  woman,  and  he  pledged  himself 
to  return  as  soon  as  the  health  of  his  mother 
should  be  reslctred. 

The  eolonel's  reply  to  I’ierre’s  application 
wtis,  “that,  ns  the  regiment  might  at  any 
moment  la;  ordered  to  take  the  ticlil,  no  leave 
of  ahsence  could  he  obtained.  ’ 

Pierre  I’itois  submitted.  \  fortnight  ehnistal ; 
a  seitond  letter  was  received  h\  the  colonel,  in 
which  I’ierre  informed  him  that  his  mother 
had  died,  without  the  ooiisolation  of  giving  her 
last  blessing  to  her  only  child,  and  in  w  hich  he 
again  solicited  leave  of  absence,  saying  that 
“  he  could  not  state  his  reasons  for  this  rcipiest 
— it  was  a  family  sc<-ref,”  hnl  earnestly  ini- 
plur(‘d  his  ctdoiiel  not  to  deny  him  this  favour. 

Pierre’s  second  letter  was  as  little  sneeessfnl 
as  the  first.  The  poor  fellow’s  captain  merely 
sjiid,  “  Pierre,  the  colonel  has  ri'ceived  your 
letter;  lie  is  sorry  for  the  death  of  your  old 
rnolher,  hut  he  canncit  grant  the  leave  of 
absence  you  re(]ui;c,  as  the  regiment  leaves 
Slraslmrg  to-morrow.” 

“Ah!  Tlie  regiment  leaves  Strashurg  :  and 
for  what  place,  may  1  ask  you  said  Pilois. 

“  For  .\ustriB,”  rejilied  his  otlicer.  “  We 
are  to  see  Vienna,  my  brave  Pitois ;  we  are  to 
light  the  Austrians.  Is  not  that  gmal  news  for 
you  y  You  will  Ix'  in  vour  element,  niy  fine 
fellow!” 

Pierre  Pitois  made  no  reply  ;  he  seemed  lost 
in  deep  thought.  The  captain  e.snght  his  hand, 
and,  shaking  it  heartily,  said,  “  Why  do  you  not 
s|ieuk,  man?  Are  you  deaf  to-day?  I  am 
telling  you  that  in  less  than  a  week  you  are  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  set-to  w  ith  the  .\ustriuns, 
and  you  have  nut  one  word  of  thanks  for  the 
good  news !  Nay,  I  verily  ix’lieve  you  have 
not  even  heard  me  1” 

Indeed,  captain,  I  have  heard  every  word  ; 


and  1  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
news,  w  hich  I  consider  very  good.” 

“  1  thought  you  would,’’  s,".id  his  olfieer. 

“  But,  captain,  is  there  no  ehanci’  of  ohfaiii- 
ing  the  leave  of  absence  ;  ’ 

“Are  yon  mad  ?”  was  the  reply.  ’•  Ixmve  oi 
absence! — the  very  day  I  efore  taking  tin 
field !” 

I  “  I  never  thought  of  that !”  said  rierre. 

The  np\t  day  the  twelfth  regiment  entered 
(Jerinany  ;  and  the  next — Pier'  c  Pitois  deserted 

'J'hree  months  after,  when  the  twelfth  regl- 
I  menf,  having  reaped  in  the  field  of  battle  an 
abundant  harvest  of  glory,  was  making  its 
triumphal  entry  into  Strashurg,  Pierre  Pitois 
was  ignomiaionsly  dragg‘’d  hock  to  his  corns 
by  a  brigade  of  iC armts.  A  eoiirt-martiiil 
is  immediately  ealled.  Pierre  Pitois  is  aeciisei 
of  having  deserted  at  the  very  moment  vvhei 
his  regiment  was  about  to  meet  the  enemy  fan 
to  face.  The  court  preser.i* vl  a  singular  spec 
,  taele.  On  one  side  stood  forth  tlio  aeen''er 
I  who  cried — 

I  “Pierre  Pilois,  you,  one  of  the  bravest  men 
ill  the  army — you,  on  whose  hreas*  the  'tar  oi 
I  honour  yet  glitters— you,  who  have  never  in- 
eurreil  either  )mnishiiienr  nr  censure  from  you* 
olfieers — von  enuld  not  have  ipiitted  voiir  regi 

•  inent— (|uiltcd  it  almost,  on  liie  eve  of  battle— 
without  some  powerful  motive  to  impel  vou'. 
This  motive  the  court  dernamis  of  yon  ;  for  i. 

.  would  gladly  have  it  in  its  power,  if  not  te 
I  aetpiit  you— which  it  ought  not  perhaps  eitbe 
to  do  or  to  desire — at  least  to  rceoaiiaeinl  yo; 

•  to  the  Emperor’s  mercy.” 

On  the  other  side  slixid  tie;  aceiiseil,  win 
answered,  “  I  have  deserted  witliont  any  rei  soii 
without  tiny  motive;  1  do  not  r«'piiit.  If  ii 
I  were  to  he' done  iigaiii,  1  would  di  it  again. 

I  I  deserve  death.  Pass  senleiiee.” 

’  And  then  eiinie  some  witneysi  s,  who  deposed 
I  — “  Pierre  I’itois  is  a  devrler;  we  know  it  is  a 
fact,  hut  we  do  not  helieve  ii.’’  And  others 
averred — “  Pierre  I’itois  is  mad  ;  the  eoe.rt  eiin- 
not  eoiidemn  a  niadinan.  He  miisl  he  sen 
I  teneed,  then,  not  to  death,  hnl  to  the  liinatle 
I  nsyhmi.” 

1  This  last  iilfernative  had  very  nearly  been 
ado|ited ;  for  there  was  not,  oio;  person  in  tin 
eonil  vviio  did  not  consider  the  deseition  ni 
PieiTc  Pitois  as  one  of  those  singular  ■xtciir- 
'  reiiees  heyoiid  the  range  of  hutiinn  possihilillcs. 
!  which,  while  everyone  is  forciid  to  admit  tvs  ; 
fael,  no  one  can  iiceoiint  for  or  eomprehenii. 
Till'  aeenseil,  however,  pleaded  guilty  most 
(xisitively.  He  so  Imldly  av'iwcd  his  crime, 
euiitinually  repeating  tha'  he  did  not  regret  it. 
:  that  at  length  his  tiriiiness  assntned  the  eh.v 
I  meter  of  bravado,  and  left  no  room  for 


FITOIS. 
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clcmcncj.  S<'otencc  of  (loath  was  therefore 
pnmouiicrd. 

I’lerre  I'itois  hoard  his  sonloncc  road  with 
th'oiost  stoad),  iin.!!  ichiriifsaze.  They  w  nidy 
ur^d  him  to  plci  1  for  niorcv  ;  hut  ho  rofufod. 
As  evoryi.no  Rucs.sod  that  at  the  bottom  of  this 
nli’.iir  thero  w.ia  some  stranTO  myatorv,  it  was 
dotorminod  tlia*  th  •  cxooiitioii  of  1‘iorrc  shon'd 
1)0  dehiyod.  llo  was  carried  hook  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  iirisoii ;  and  if  was  announeod  to  him  that, 
!i»  a  (^a'k  of  special  favour,  lie  had  tliroe  days 
irivon  to  him  to  jiress  for  pardon,  lie  ahrn"rrod 
his  ahonldors  and  made  no  reply. 

In  the  middle  of  that  ni;,'U’  on  whioh  was  to 
diiwa  the  day  tixi-d  for  his  exooiitioa,  the  door 
of  I’icrro’s  duiifroon  turned  softly  on  its  hin'.-os, 
and  a  subaltern  ollioor  a  lvnnood  to  the  side  of 
the  camji-hod  in  whioh  the  oondeinnod  was 
tran  piilly  slerpiny;  and,  after  jrar.in.r  on  liim 
some  tiliio  in  silen  o  .swoko  hi.ii. 

Fierro  opened  his  oyo'  and,  stariiiff  about 
him,  said,  “The  lionr,  then,  is  at  last  come  !” 

“No,  Fierr.'.’’  rejdiod  the  offii  -r.  “it  is  not 
vet  the  hour;  hot  it  wdl  s  -on  coa'.o.” 

“  Andwhot  do  you  wnnt  \iith  me\(iitil  then  r” 

“Ihi.'t  llior.  no'  know  ni.-,  Fiorref'  Xo 
m.atter.  1  know  thi^e  well.  1  saw  line  at 
Austorlilz,  and  hr.ivvly  didst  thou  hoar  thysoll. 
rromti'.al  day,  Fi.  rro,  1  have  had  for  thee  a 
regard  no  los.  warm  liian  ainoorr'.  Yo.derday, 

■  111  my  arrival  ;it  Strasharg.  1  learned  thy  orimo 
and  tliy  con  Ion, nation.  1  have  prevailed  on 
tlic  jailer,  who  !•  a  relation  of  mine,  to  tdhr,. 
me  to  see  thee  ;  and  now  tliut  1  have  come,  I 
would  say  to  the'*,  I’ieiTo,  it  is  off  on  a  sad 
thought  to  a  man  atonl  to  die  llm‘  he  has  not 
a  fri'md  near  him  to  wliom  he  might  opea  his 
heait,  and  whom  he  miglit  intn  st  with  imnie 
sacred  commission  to  diseliargc  when  he  should 
h  '  i;o  more.  If  thou  wilt  accept  me,  1  woulil 
he  to  thee  tlmt  friend.” 

“  1  thank  yon,  comrade,”  replied  Fierrc 
hriefy  and  coldly. 

“  Why  !  hast  thou  nothing  to  8.ay  to  me  P” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  What !  not  one  word  of  adieu  to  fliy  sweet¬ 
heart — to  thy  sister  p” 

“A  sweethe.irf  P  a  sister?  1  never  had 
either.” 

“To  thy  father?” 

“  He  ia  no  more.  Tvvo  months  ago  he  died 
in  my  arms.” 

“Thy  mother,  then  P” 

“My  mother!”  and  Fierrc, whose  voice  sud 
dewly  and  totally  ehiingeri,  repeated,  “  my  mother ! 
Ah,  comiTade!  do  not  utter  tliat  m  me;  for  see 
how  1  liavc  never  heard  that  name,  I  have 
never  said  it  in  iny  heart,  w  ithouf  feeling  me'ted 
like  a  child.  And  even  now,  methiuks,  if  I  were 


to  speak  of  her,  the  tears  would  come;  and 
fears  do  not  lierome  a  man.” 

“  Thou  art  too  stem,  comrade.  I  think  1 
have,  thank  God !  ns  jnneh  c  nirage  as  other 
people,  and  yet  I  should  not  he  ashamed  of 
weeping  if  I  wace  to  speak  of  my  mother.” 

“Are  you  serio'.s?"  said  Fierrc.  “Yon  a 
soldier,  and  not  asliamed  to  weep  P” 

“  When  speaking  of  my  mother  P  (,'ertainlv 
not !  My  mother  loves  me  so  mueli,  and  I, 
loo,  love  her  dearly.” 

“  She  loves  you  ?  and  yon  love  her  P  Oli, 
then  I  may  indeed  tell  yon !  My  heart  is 
full ;  and,  however  strange  my  feelings  may 
a]i;vear  to  yon,  1  am  sure  you  will  not  hniifh  at 
them.  Li'teii,  tlien  ;  for  what  yon  said  just 
now  is  (piite  frue.  A  nuiii  is  ulad,  when  ahoiif 
to  die,  to  have  a  heart  to  which  he  can  pour 
out  his  own.  Will  you  really  listen  without 
hiiighing  ul  me  r” 

“  Assuredly,  Fierre.” 

“  You  musi  kiion  that  since  I  came  into  th.' 
world  1  never  loved  Init  one  he'iig— my  mother  ; 
but  her  1  loved  with  all  that  was  in  me  of  life 
.•iiid  energy.  While  yet  a  child,  1  iise.l  to  read 
her  eves,  iu>  she  read  iiiiiie;  1  guessed  her 
tlnnig)il8,  and  she  kView  mine.  Mie  wa.s  the 
h  art  of  iny  heart,  and  1  the  lieail  of  hers. 
1  never  had  either  swrctheart  or  wife;  I  never 
hi.d  n  friend  :  my  mother  was  everything  to 
me.  M'.-II,  1  was  snminoned  to  take  arms ;  and 
when  they  told  m.-  I  must  leave  her,  in  a 
parovnn  of  despair  1  deelared  that  they  might 
drag  me  limb  from  limb,  hut  nevi  r  shonM  they 
fake  me  from  her  alive.  With  one  word, 
8|  oken  in  her  holy  fortitude  and  strong  cou¬ 
rage,  she  changed  my  whole  purjiose.  ‘  Fierre,' 
said  she,  ‘yon  must  go — it  is  my  wisit.’  1 
knelt  liefore  lier.  and  I  said,‘l  will  go,  mother.’ 
‘  Fierrc,’  slie  added,  ‘  tlion  liast  lieen  a  good 
son,  and  1  thank  God  for  it ;  bat  tlie  duties  of 
a  son  are  not  tlic  only  ones  a  man  lias  to  fulfil. 
Every  citizen  owes  himself  to  his  country  ;  it 
calls  thee — oliey !  Thou  art  going  to  be  a 
soldier ;  from  this  monienl  lliy  life  is  mi  longer 
tliine  own— it  is  tliy  cviuntry’s.  If  its  interests 
demaiiil  it.  lay  it  down  elncrfully.  If  it  be  the 
will  of  God  tliat  thou  shouldst  die  hefoic  me,  I 
slionld  wee))  for  thcc  my  lieart’s  tears  ;  but  1 
would  say,  “He  gave  and  He  lias  taki'n  .away, 
blefsed  be  the  name  of  the  liOrd!  Go  now, 
and,  if  tliou  lovo  thy  niolher,  do  thy  duty.”  I 
it  ive  never  forgotten  those  words,  ‘  l>o  tliy 
dnly,’  she  said.  Now,  tlie  duty  of  a  soldier 
was  always  and  in  all  things  to  obey;  and  in 
all  things  and  always  I  obeyed.  It  was  to  go 
straight  forward,  to  face  danger  without  hesita¬ 
tion— without  a  second  thouglit;  and  I  went 
straight  forward,  faced  danger  without  hesita- 
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tion,  niKl  without  ;i  upcouil  tliou^ht,  lliosc 
«1io  saw  me  thus,  as  it  ware,  sack  to  moat  tlia 
bullals,  said.  ‘  Thara  is  a  l)ni\T  fallow !’  Tliay 
miL'lit  have  hattar  said,  ‘There  is  a  man  who 
has  a  hrara  mother !’ 

“  Out!  d.iy  a  letter  brought  tlie  thiiiijs  that 
slia  was  ill ;  1  loufred  to  st  e  her.  I  asked  for 
leave  of  ahseiiae ;  it  was  not  granted.  1  re- 
luemharad  her  last  words,  ‘If  thou  love  thy 
mother,  do  thy  duty.’  I  submitted.  A  little 
after  1  he.ard  thnt  she  was  dead.  Then  my 
sausaa  forsook  me  ;  at  any  risk  I  dateniiined  to 
return  to  the  eountry.  Wlii-nae  proceeded  so 
ardent,  so  impetuous  a  desire  to  sec  once  more 
the  plaee  where  my  mother  died  P  1  will  tell 
you;  and,  ss  yon  liiive  a  mother,  as  she  loves 
you,  and  as  you  love  her,  yon  will  umlerstand 
me. 

“We  peasants  of  Morvau  are  a  s'inple  and 
aonfiding  race.  We  have  not  reaeivei'  the  iii- 
struatiou  nor  attained  the  knowla  Ijte  tin  t  they 
have  in  the  ei'ias ;  hut  we  ha\  e  our  beliefs, 
whiah  the  towiisfidk  call  our  sn;>erstitions. 
What  m.sttars tlie name?  JJa they  sii'ierstitions 
or  Ijeliafs,  we  have  them,  and  elevar  would  be 
the  mull  thnt  eould  uproot  them.  Now.  one  of 
lhe.se  haliefs,  to  which  w"  cliiiif  the  most,  is 
that  whiah  attribn'es  to  the  first  flower  that 
iilous  in  the  jrrava-monl.l  such  a  virtue  that  he 
ulio  ■’■aflors  it  is  eertaiu  of  never  forgetting  the  I 
dead,  and  of  never  being  forgotten  by  them,  j 
Willi  it  death  has  no  terrors ;  for  death,  with-  i 
'lilt  foi'jettiiig,  or  lieing  forgotten,  is  bat  a  | 
sweet  sleep — hut  aalm  reixwe  after  long  toil.  | 
That  flower  I  1  loiigail  to  see  it  bud  ;  I  longed  ' 
III  gather  it  I  1  ahandimail  my  ])Os:,  ami  want  ' 
on  inj  way.  After  Ian  days  of  a  long  ami  ■ 
weary  march,  1  raaehad  my  mother’s  grave,  ' 
riic  earth  scema  1  yet  fresh ;  no  flower  hiul  i 
appeared  :  I  wailed.  Six  w  eeks  alap:  ad  ;  and 
then  one  lovely  morning  1  saw  a  little  blue 
flower — ‘  t'orget-me-not.’  As  I  phic’-icd  it,  I  , 
shed  glail  tears,  for  nietlionght  that  little  flower  ' 
was  my  nrotlier’s  token  ;  that  she  had  felt  thnt  ' 
I  was  near,  and,  under  the  form  of  that  flower,  ' 
had  given  herself  to  my  heart  onee  more.  | 

“There  was  nothing  now  to  detain  me  in  the  I 
emmiry ;  for  my  father  had  soon  followed  my  | 
mother  to  the  grave,  and  I  had  plucked  luy  I 
precious  flower;  what  more  did  1  wantP  I  j 
remembered  my  motlier’s  charge — do  thy  duty!  | 
1  sought  out  the  gent  iTarmei,  and  I  said,  ‘  I  | 
am  a  deserter ;  arrest  me.’  And  now  1  am  to 
die  ;  and  if,  as  yon  have  assured  me,  I  have  in 
you  a  friend,  1  die  without  regret,  for  you  will 
do  for  me  the  only  service  1  require.  The 
flower  w  hich,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  I  plucked 
from  the  grave,  is  here,  in  a  little  case  next  ray 
heart.  Promise  me  that  you  will  see  that  tliey  ' 


:  do  mil  take  it  from  nie.  It  is  the  link  which 
1  unites  me  to  my  mother ;  and  if  I  thought  it 
;  would  he  broken — oh  !  I  slanild  not  have  the 
'  courage  to  die  Say,  do  yon  promise  to  do 
'  wh.at  I  ask  yon  P” 

I  “  I  promise,’’  said  the  oflicer. 
j  “Your  ham  I,  that  I  may  press  it  to  my  heart, 
j  Y'oii  nre  very  kind  to  me ;  and  if  the  Almighty 
God  were  in  his  omniputonee  to  give  me  my 
j  life  a  second  time,  I  would  devote  it  to  you.” 

The  friends  parted. 

The  next  day  dawned.  They  had  arrived  at 
^  the  place  of  execution,  and  already  had  the 
fatal  --entence  been  read,  when  the  low  murmurs 
which  ran  thniugh  the  ranks  sudflenlv  changed 
into  almost  de-ifeiiing shouts  ;  “ The  Plmpcror ! 
The  Emperor !  Isiiig  live  the  Emperor !” 

lie  iippenrej,  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
then,  with  a  short,  quick  step,  he  walked  up  to 
the  condemned.  “  Vierre,”  said  he  to  him. 
Pierre  gar.od  at  him,  and  made  an  elfort  to 
speak,  hilt  a  sadden  stupor  seemed  to  overw  helm 
him.  “PieiTC,”  continued  the  Emperor,  “  re¬ 
member  your  own  words  of  last  night.  God 
gives  thee  life  a  second  time;  devote  it  not  to 
me,  but  to  Fmnee !  She,  too,  is  n  kind  and  a 
good  mother !  love  her  as  thou  didst  love  thy 
first— thine  own.”  He  then  turned'to  depart, 
and  greeiing  shouts  of  ndmiring  love  folbiwcd 
him  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  Hearing  of  the 
mystery  of  the  case,  he  had  sent  the  oflicer  to 
the  prison  for  its  narration. 

Some  yenrs  after  this,  a  captain  of  the  Old 
Guard  Ml  mortally  wounded  on  the  lietd  of 
Waterloo. 

Amid  the  din  of  battle,  he  was  heard  to  shout 
in  his  death  pings,  “Isiiiglive  the  Emperor! 
France  for  ever !  Wy  mother!  Jly  mother !” 

It  was  I’ierre  I’itois  ! 

laDXSTnucTiaiLiTy  or  Bxjotmkxt.  —  Man¬ 
kind  are  always  happier  for  having  been  hsppj' ; 
so  thnt,  if  you  make  them  happy  now,  ymi  m»re 
them  happy  twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory 
of  it.  A  ehitdiiooit  passed  with  u  due  mixture 
of  rational  indulgence,  under  fond  and  wise 
parents,  dill'mes  over  the  whole  of  life  a  feeling 
of  calm  pleasure ;  aiul,  in  extreme  old  age,  is 
the  very  last  rememhranee  whieh  time  can  erase 
from  the  mind  of  man.  No  enjoyment,  however 
inootisiderable,  is  conniied  to  the  present  moment, 
A  man  is  the  hapfiier  lor  life,  for  having  made 
onee  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  lor  any  length 
of  time  with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any 
conalderstile  interval  of  innocent  pleasure  j  and 
it  is  most  probably  the  recollection  of  thi  ir  past 
pleasures  which  contriliutes  to  render  old  men 
se  inattesitive  to  the  scenes  liefore  them,  and 
carries  them  back  to  a  world  that  is  past,  and 
to  scenes  never  to  be  renewed  again.— Ajrdsey 
imilk. 
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BRAIDED  PATTERN  FOR  SEAT  OF  CHAIR. 


In  nceordance  with  the  wish  of  our  fair  correspondent,  we  irivo  a  pattern  for  the  Seat  of  a  Chair  iu 
Braiding,  which  is  both  simple  and  efieelire.  The  colours,  both  of  the  cushion  and  the  braiding, 
most  correspond  with  the  general  colours  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  most  harmonise  with 
each  other.  The  cushion  may  be  made  of  good  ker.seymere  of  any  colour— say,  for  instance,  a  rich 
deep  brown.  All  the  wider  lines,  marked  A  on  the  Knpraring,  should  be  either  scarlet  or  yellow  ; 
and  for  the  finer  lines,  marked  B,  a  rich  green  would  look  remarkably  well.  The  braid  must  be  laic 
Terr  evenly  and  regular  in  its  curves,  and  stitched  down  firmly,  with  all  the  ends  fsetened  off  al,  the 
under  side  of  the  cloth. 


CROCHET  EDOINO. 


The  smalUr  pattern  we  also  give  by  desire;  it  is  a  new  and  very  pretty  Crochet  Kdging. 
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LIl'E  AT  SIELBOUILNE. 


LIFE  AT  MELBOURNE. 

The  fiiUdwin;;  picture  of  life  at  Melbonme 
is  extriieted  from  “Tlic  Goldfiniler  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.”* 

“  AMiile  we  remained  at  Melbourne,  we  took 
care  to  preserve  ourselver.  from  the  funeral 
s|)eeies  of  wild  intoxication  with  wbitli,  it 
absolutely  appeared,  the  whole  uopulation  ww» 
carried  away,  and  which  seemed  like  swcejiinp 
overytUinf:  Wore  it  into  undiatinffuished  and 
irretrievable  ruiu.  Several  timea  I  stroned 
down  to  the  wharf  to  s'lrvey  the  iteK  arriHilt, 
led  partly  by  that  failhtj  of  my  nature  to  see, 
if  ixissihie,  every  scene,  hi(fh  and  low,  plcniinfe 
and  painful,  of  .some  of  which  my  speciea  is 
capable,  and  partly  with  the  exjicctatioit  of 
disooveriuR  some  xtray  frie^  from  the  old 
eountry — whieh,  with  nil  her  fault*,  I  began 
to  love  w  ith  a  wairmth  1  never  had  folt  before ; 
arising,  perhaps,  from  iny  now  being  able  to 
return  to  her  iu  more  happy  ritenmstaBrae 
than  those  in  which  1  had  left  her.  During 
some  of  these  visifi,  all  the  emotions  of  which 
the  linnian  breast  is  capable  wnnld  h<‘  ronsrd 
in  their  turn  at  the  sintnlar  variety  of  life 
presented  in  the  circumst.iiiees  :md  eharaeteTs 
of  the  motley  groups  who  swarmeil  from  the 
tarioiis  vessids  of  all  countries  to  the  hemi- 
'phere  of  gold.  Some  actually  had  tlionglit 
ttat  the  preeioe.s  dust  was  to  l>e  seen,  like  a 
she -t  of  oil,  tlo'iling  on  the  polluted  wiitcrs  of 
ITohson’s  Bay;  whilst  others  did  net  donht 
tlmt  the  ca*tVp-lK»ne-paTed  channel  of  the 
hlessf<t  Tarri  Yam,  as  poor  Shanty  would 
have  called  it,  was  eansewayed  with  “  nuggets,” 
iis  the  streets  of  the  eountrii-s  wlirnee  they 
came  are  with  stones.  Disappointed  poor  but 
respectable  persons,  who  had  suffered  tham- 
Kclves  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  imaginaitions, 
might  be  seen  se'ling  everything  they  pos¬ 
sessed  to  provide  for  their  pressing  necessities  : 
wearing-a]tpar((l,  hooks— Bla.s !  tl  e  most  con¬ 
stant  and  iiBchaagenhl*  of  all  the  friends  of 
men  ! — and  every  description  of  article  they 
had  brought  with  them,  down  even  to  the' 
cherished  mementoes  of  their  deareef  relativee 
— aye,  attd  to  the  very  eoate  on  their  bnek*. 
There  wne  also  no  aeeommodatioB  for  sneh  a 
Ruddeti  and  overwhelming  inflvx  of  people 
We  are  all  selfish  by  nature  ;  and  if  such 
an  anonialotis  being  as  a  )iuUi(dy  getierous 
character  anpears  timnngst  us,  he'beenmee  e 
subject  for  the  malignant  diatribes  of  doubters, 
denders,  and  scoffers  ;  so  that,  let  his  motives 
be  ever  so  sincere,  the  sirocco  of  c.tlttmtiy  will 
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blast  him  if  it  can.  But  no  snrli  anomaly 
appeared  on  the  wharf  at  Melbourne.  If  he 
had,  he  could  have  been  of  very  little  avail, 
where  there  were  so  many  standing  in  need  of 
j  liis  aid.  Tents,  however,  f  r  llm  destitute  and 
'  houseless  were  allowed  to  he  fixed  up  in  the 
Goveniment  paddock,  and  in  the  fields  adjacent 
to  the  city,  at  a  charg*  of  five  shillings  a  week 
each ;  which,  as  thing;)  were,  was  somelliing, 
hnt  Bot  much.  If  you  hail  hot  the  fiv(;  shil- 
linga,  though,  what  were  yon  to  do?  AVhy, 
thebeBtyou  can.  True!  and  so  one  resimct- 
nMe  family  might  lie  seen  living  on  the  wharf 
ia  an  old  steam-boiler;  whilst  the  parents  of 
others  might  be  seen  fiihting  for  the  ocrti- 
pancy  of  the  steam-lube  as  a  ))laee  of  shelter. 
Others  would  he  seen  sleeping  on  and  by  logs 
of  uvrod,  and  numbers  living  in  open  boats 
from  the  want  of  better  accommodat  on.  Many 
:  who  had  the  means,  tuid  who  had  scarcely  set 
i  foot  iu  the  eonntry,  prepared  to  return  whence 
they  came ;  and  many  more  of  the  wc;ik,  dis- 
I  heartened,  and  forlorn  would  have  done  so, 
liad  they  lieen  able.  Xotwithstanding  all 
this,  the  city  was  flowing  with  money,  hnt 
in  chuanels  apart  from  the  newly  arrived. 
It  was,  generally  speaking,  tlie  strongest, 
hardiitt,  most  desperate  and  worst  eharac- 
I  ters  who  had  been  most  snceessftil  at  the  Dig¬ 
gings  ;  and  these  were  the  least  capable  of 
projierly  appreciating  their  luck,  or  taking  care 
of  what  they  had  made.  A  B]mde  and  a  pick 
were  all  the  implements  they  reeprired  to  pur- 
I  sue  their  voealion  -,  and  their  eonstitutions 
!  being  as  invulnerable  to  tlie  vieissitndes  of 
season  as  tlieir  hniins  were  impregneble  to  the 
■  maxims  of  reason,  they  drank,  laBghed,  sang, 
qnarrelled,  foBglit,  and  often  got  married — 
which,  by  the  ■way,  was  the  best  thing  many  of 
them  did,  ah  hough  that  was  ae  mneli  an  act 
of  ehanee  as  any  of  the  otliefs.  When  it  did 
.  ocenv,  however,  with  a  rich  one,  generally 
'  speaking  there  never  was  such  on  exhibition 
witMasad  in  the  streets  of  any  city  liefore. 
The  landau,  with  poetllioas,  wenld  be  flying 
ahont  ia  all  direetkina,  and  tlie  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  dispiaying  their  fiuery  to  the  gu7.c 
of  the  world  in  every  variety  of  colour,  not 
unfreqnentiy  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the 
ehoie^  /igwmtrs  the  country  could  produce. 
Somelimee  a  eerriagerin-four  wnnld  skirt  along 
the  dusty  way,  oontailring  a  newlv-niarried 
couple  on  the  one  side,  gaily  attired,  and  on 
the  otlier  a  rough  comrade  of  the  bridegroom, 
making  love  with  all  the  frantic  violence  of 
deep  intoxication  and  newly-acquired  wealth. 
Such  scenes  were  frequent,  and  afforded  much 
sport,  although  they  sometimes  had  a  painful 
'  termination.” 
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THE  COQUETTE. 

AN  E.YHAUSTEl)  JOPIC. 

Evr.RVBOiiY  said  <lmt  Floroiici'  was  a 
“  eoqiiettc;”  and  admitting,  ns  a  srttlcd  Ihintt, 
thi'  idfB  llv't  “  what  oTfrybudv  says  musf  hr 
true,”  I  fui)po«o  she  was  ;  tlmt  is,  she  was  “  a 
gay,  airy  girt,  fond  of  aihiiiratirn”  —  and  1  will  j 
not  deny  that  she^inay  have  exerted  herself  the  j 
least  bit  in  the  world  to  obtain  it  ;  hut  most  ' 
iiidignantlv  do  1  repel  the  assi-rtion  that  she  was  j 
artful  or  dcsiguiii;',  or  that  she  ever  re^uhirly 
■  set  a  trap”  to  en -nere  any  human  heart. 

Kloreoee,  v.lien  she  w.ait  from  \i«,  was  of 
middle  height,  ven'  fair,  ni.d  her  cheeks  wore 
the  bloom  of  Msr».  Her  hair  was  of  alight, 
glossy  bronn:  and  oh,thn,se  heautifii!  ringlets! 

I  can  voticli  for  the  truth  of  it,  they  never 
emerged  from  curl-papers.  (And,  by  the  war, 
how  refreshing  and  pleasant  w-a-da.y r  it  i.s 
to  see  anything  natural,  even  a  paltry  curl  I) 
llien  her  eyes,  “  dcei  ly,  divinely  bine,”  some- 
ti  nes  tilled  with  a  sober,  trsnipiil,  holy  light, 
and,  ng:iin,  dancing,  beaming,  nad  overflowing 
with  joy  and  happine*s. 

Tltough  Flory  WHS  the  admiration  of  all  cyes^ 
and  the  heanx  seemed  really  to  hnve  no  npjtre- 
ciatton  of  the  presence  of  we  poor  ins-giiifiennts 
when  she  was  by,  yet  to  not  ir.nnv  of  ns  did  the 
“green-eyed  monster”  ever  whisper  one  had, 
ungracious  thought  of  her.  Wc  all  foreif  her, 
and  a  sadder  si-t  never  wailed  in  our  depot 
the  anirnl  of  the  Kastern  train  than  gatliered 
then- the  day  Mr.  Cleve'and  and  family  were  to 
leave  for  a  home  in  the  *■  far  West.” 

None  of  those  sunny  curls  of  hers  wer.' 
vi.sible  the  day  I'lerenee  set  out  on  licr  journey. 
Verhaps  yon  think  the' u, is  heeause  Indies  do 
not  usually  travel  with  sneh  aiqiendages  in  view, 
and  that  they  were  snngly  pa.ked  away  in  the 
hack  of  her  travelling-hat  ?  But  had  Klon’s 
head  lieen  uncovered  then,  1  fear  me  it  would 
have  Iximc  terrible  witness  to  the  deseiTiting 
hands  wliicli  had  b;  en  busy  about  it ;  for  tbe 
fairy-like  ringlets  whioh  had  so  long  adorned 
the  Imaiitiful  head,  full  beautiful  enough  without 
them.  Mere  slumbering  ou  the  hearts  of  us  her 
miserable,  weeping  cronies;  and  1  biow  not 
bow  many  gcntleiiitn’s  purses  were  freighted 
M  ith  like  treasure. 

■What  nstupid,  silent  company  we  were  gathered 
tliere  that  day !  It  was  a  bright  morning — 
there  was  not  a  cloud  to  he  seen  in  nil  the  mv, 
and  Snsy,  the  old  fortune-teller,  said  it  was  a 
day  that  augnred  well  for  tlu  ir  future  pros¬ 
perity  ;  but  that  did  not  help  us  at  nil.  laTry- 
W)dy  seemed  to  think  we  were  about  to  lose 
the  dioicest  light  of  our  village ;  and  so,  indeed, 
we  were. 


At  Inst  the  odious  hell  rang  —  soon  after  the 
“  fire  demon  ”  heaved  in  sight,  followed  by  its 
long  train  of  crowded  cal’s.  In  ten  minutes 
the  leave-taking  was  over,  onr  friends  Mere 
seated,  their  M’orldly  goods  were  stoMcd  away  ; 
another  ring  of  the  bell,  that  never  sonnded 
half  BO  remorselessly  before,  and  away  they 
went,  over  the  road,  across  the  bridge,  past  the 
burial-ground,  and  out  of  sigh!  I 

To  my  hosam  1  jiressed  a  pai  knge  Flarence 
had  given  me  that  morning,  M’liieh  she  hade  me 
not  iijicn  till  they  wore  fairly  gone.  1  need  not 
tell  you  how  1  hasteneil  home  wbeii  1  had  seen 
the  last  of  her  —  hoM,  viith  jest  one  look  at 
their  old  gii'deu,  Mliieb  r  n  back  of  our  house, 
through  M’licr-e  paths  we  had  uamlered  so  ofieii 
together — how,  niih  one  thought,  of  my  kme- 
liiiess,  1  hied  away  to  my  room,  that  I  might 
lie  alone  M’ith  my  soriow.  Tin  re,  also,  every- 
tbing  seemed  determine'!  to  speak  of  her. 
Close  by  tlie  MiadoM*  was  the  “old  arm-ehair,” 
her  parting  gift  -  a  keep-ake.  Jinny  a  time  had 
theliroadlenlher-eovered  seat  supported  ns  both  ; 
mid  so,  of  course,  the  v»ry  sight  of  it  gave 
me  Mieh  a  blue  fit  that  1  threw  myself  into  its 
“  ojien  ariuB,”  and  indulged  in  a  most  Inxtirioiis 
fit  of  weeping,  the  length  M hereof  might  Ire 
counted  hy  hours.  Bu‘  Miter  I  h.id  fairly  erieil 
it  out  (you  know  all  things  must  have  an  end), 
1  Mi  nt  to  hi  d  with  the  most  dreadful  lieadBche 
coneiMvabie,  and  opened  then,  Mifh  more  of 
regret  flian  curiosity,  the  last  testament  of  dear 
Flory. 

It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  long,  long  letter, 
filling  many  pages  of  pa])er ;  hut  1  shall  not 
iiidnigi'  the  reader  with  a  glance  even  at  all  the 
contents  —  satisfy  yourself  with  these  few  ex- 
traetB,  and  oblige  yours,  &r. 

“  kVritlng  is  not  my  /or/e,  von  know  that 
very  well,”  the  epistle  bignn,  “fciit  I  have  been 
for  a  long  time  past  di  terniined  to  explain  my¬ 
self  to  yon ;  and  M  hen  father  flnally  succeeded 
I  in  convineii  g  ns  all  that  the  kVest  is  ji/eA  a 
Monderiul  ei  tin’ry,  and  that  it  is  the  best  and 
I  only  place  in  whicli  to  settle  onr  troop  of  boys, 
'  1  made  up  my  mind  to  m rite  yon  what  I  in¬ 
tended  to  speak.  Don’t  think  me  vain,  hnt  Fiii 
going  to  he  my  own  heroine  in  these  pages ; 
Fm  going  to  give  you  the  key  which  M  ill  tiiakc 
ail  elcar  before  you  that  Mas  aforetime  unex¬ 
plainable. 

“When  I  am  gone,  and  the  partial  regret 
some  Mill  fee!  at  fiist  is  Morn  away,  and  they 
lie^nwitli  all  earnestness  to  give  me  Mhat  thev 
think  my  due,  honouring  me  once  more  witli 
the  flattering  titles  they  have  already  bestowed 
on  me  so  freely,  then  do  you,  my  friend,  take 
up  the  gauntlet  in  my  defence.  If  I  sjionld 
happen  to  die  of  those  horrible  fevers  intu 
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whose  hiuid^  we  ure  ubout  lo  eommit  ourselves,  i  “  llarn'  Kirkland  was  indeed  n  tine  fellow— 
‘  Aunt  Sally  ’  may  say  it  is  a  just  ‘dispensation  |  at  least,  I  thought  so  onec — for  I  was  engaged 
of  Providence’  that  has  removed  me;  and  that  !  to  him,  within  a  lime  I  well  remember.  Ta- 
forlorn  old  Juliet  llaker  might  take  it  into  her  |  lented,  too  —  was  he  not  ?  Hut,  oh,  what  an 
head  to  write  iny  veritable  history,  under  the  unreasonable  mortal ! 

title  of  ‘  The  Coquette,’  and  so  Im  published  in  “  When  I  engaged  myself  to  Harry,  I  did 
one  of  the  magazines,  as  a  warning  to  all  w ho  |  love  him  truly,  or  witat  1  thought  was  him;  but 
shall  come  after  me — an  immortality  to  which,  i  you  will  not  wonder  tin’-'-  my  love  cooled  Itefon 
I  assure  ytm,  I  do  not  aspire.  Or  Tom  Hard-  |  such  evidences  of  tyranny  as  he  gave,  in  apettj 


ing  might  be  tempted  to  discourse  more  elo 
queutly  than  ever  on  my  respective  deuierits  — 


manner :  they  alfordcd  me  lAferiioweriug  proof 
of  what  I  might  expect  when  the  chains  of 


drawing  some  of  his  most  sage  eimclusions  !  Hymen  should  la-  flung  around  us. 
therefrom.  So,  dear,  if  sueh  things  do  huppen,  I  “  He  went  to  his  club,  and  the  Lyceum,  and 
reraemlrer  to  stand  tip  valiantly  loi’  •  woman’s  ]  became  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Society, 
rights’  and  me !  so  soon  as  there  was  one  organised  in  the  vil- 

“  As  I  have  mentioned  Tom  Harding’s  name,  j  lage  ;  indeed,  on  all  points,  acted  his  own  plea- 
I  may  as  well  iu  these  ‘conh'ssioiis’  have  done  '  sun-,  even  as  lo  the  number  of  cigars  he  would 
with  him  tis  speedily  as  possible.  I  smoko  jut  day.  And  1,  like  a  ntasonable  wo- 

“1  know  very  well  what  the  gossips  said,  j  man,  thinking  all  this  part  and  parcel  of  his 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  I  had  ‘cut  him  i  own  business,  never of  iuterfering.  Bnt 
dead,’  after  encouraging  the  poor  fi'llow  ,  who  no  sooner  had  1,  iu  a  kind  of  dumb  way, 
was  really  ‘  too  good  for  me.’  Hut  it  happened  answered  his  pathetic  appeals  by  acknowledging 
iu  this  case  that  they  were  all  wrong— as  doth,  that  I  loved  him,  than  he  at  once,  without  qnes- 
unfortunately,  sometimes  liappen  even  with  tioning  his  right  and  title,  i)roeecdcd  to  take 
gossipers.  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

“  Tom,  since  time  immemorial  (you  will  liear  j  And  then  it  was  ince.ssantly,  ‘  Florence*,  why  do 
me  out  in  the  truth  of  this  statement),  has  been  you  allow  that  coxcomb  to  visit  you!'’  —  or 
one  of  the  most  active  of  our  village  beaux ;  ‘Why  did  you  goto  the  party  last  night  when 
attaching  himself,  with  all  his  canine  character-  I  was  awayP’  —  or  ‘  How  can  you  endure  that 
istics,  to  every  hidy  favoured  with  the  least  eooccited  fool?’  —  or  *  Du,  dear,  manage  your 
beauty,  and  niiiking  himself  vu.slly  useful  iu  get-  hair  in  some  other  style,  curls  ure  so  common  1’ 
ling  up  all  soiUs  of  jiarlies  of  pleasure  iu  sum-  — or,  at  another  time,  when  I  liad  arranged  my- 
nier,  and  in  the  winters  also.  It  was  very  need-  sell  with  special  thoughts  of  liim  and  his  par- 
ful — was  it  not  ?— that  we  should  always  be  on  ticular  taste,  the  ungracious  salutation  would 
good  tenns  with  him  ;  and  this,  as  a  Ixidy,  you  Ih‘,  ‘  It  is  so  strange  you  will  weair  flounces ;  1 
know  very  well  we  managed  to  do.  As  he  had  cannot  endure  them  —  and  they  do  not  become 
been  iu  love  w  ith,  and  olfered  liiiiiself  to  at  you.’ 

Iea.st  a  dozen  girls  of  our  aequaiiilance.  1  don't  “Well,  I  gave  James  Tlimnpson, ‘the  cox- 
know  why  he  should  have  thought  1  would  take  comb,’  as  Harry  called  him,  leave  to  uiiderstund 
up  with  him  at  last.  Now,  was  it  not  presump-  1  was  no  mure  ‘  at  home’  to  liim  ;  and  1  stayed 
lion.  Carry?  To  be  sure  he  ifttf  come  to  our  away  from  all  places  of  amusement  to  wliich 
house  night  after  night,  and  sat  often  with  us  Harry  would  not  or  could  not  go  (which  formci 
in  church  ou  .Sundays,  and  it  tras  rumoured  we  1  at  last  discovered  was  mosi;  Ireiiuently  the 
were  engaged;  hut  that,  1  fancy,  did  not  make  case).  And  I  did  tr^at  Charles  Wood  mori- 
the  ease  a  cleiir  one.  coolly  than  my  conscience  approved,  fur  Nature 

“The  fact  is,  1  never  for  a  moment  thunght  gave  him  a  good,  kind  heart,  if  she  did  not 
of  marrying  Tom  Harding;  but  1  did  suppose  make  him  a  genius;  and  1  left  ulT  flounces, 
him  a  great  deal  better  youth  than  he  proved  which  my  tasty  little  dressmaker  thought ’sm/i 
to  be.  When  he  foolishly  proposed  the  subject  a  pity  ;’  and  1  braided  my  hair,  which  all  the 
to  me,  I  dismissed  it  again,  quietly  as  might  be,  time  cried  out  against  the  stifl'  bands  pat  on 
(Xinvineing  him  that  the  thing  was  for  ever  im-  the  curly  locks ;  and,  in  short,  for  six  months 
possible.  .And  1  kept  his  secret  well.  No  one  1  made  a  fool  of  myself,  by  giving  way  to  all 
till  to-day  ran  say  that  I  was  ever  guilty  of  j  my  exacting  lover’s  whims.  It  makes  me  shod- 
speaking  of  this  ufl'er  and  its  refusal,  and  you  .  der  when  1  think  of  what  had  been  my  fate  if 
know  wny  1  now  refer  to  it.  Tom  himself,  |  I  had  married  him — 1  should  have  died  a  very 
by  his  ungrntlemanly  conduct,  exposed  all  that  i  marly  r  lung  liefore  this  day.  — ■  •- 

ever  was  exposed ;  and  his  impudent,  silly  be-  ‘‘1  knew  that  on  most  subjects  Harry’s  opi- 
haviour  towards  me  has  made  me  heartily  i  nion  was  worth  having— his  judgment  sound ; 
despise  him.J  '  so  I  resolved  to  try  wliat  might  tie  done  on  this 
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point,  whicli  concerned  our  happini'ss  so  iimcli.  i  passed  away  after  1  liud  returned  Harry’ssecond 
Bjrdepfrces  1  went  back  to  iny  old  habits,  saying  I  note  unanswered,  unowned,  nor  what  thoughts 
sever  a  word  to  him  aboutthe  test  I  was  intend-  |  were  busy  in  my  mind,  nor  what  feelings  filled 
log  to  put  to  him.  Perhaps  yo;/ w ould  have  |  my  heart  ;  but  1  will  tell  you  this :  at  tc:i-time, 
proceed^  ditl'erently ;  you  might  have  chosen  I  when  father  came  home,  he  did  not  reject  his 
to  urge  him  not  to  distress  himself  almut  affairs  daughter’s  kiss,  nor  the  |mrse  either  ;  and  now 
far  too  trifling  for  his  iuterl'erenw,  about  wbicli  it  is  snugly  resting  in  the  bottom  of  his  pocket, 
no  woman  likes  the  dictation,  even  of  a  favoured  well  filled,  as  1  hoiic  it  ever  may  Im-. 
lover.  I  “That  moonlight  ride— you  rememlwr  it; 

“  But  such  a  course  was  not  the  one  for  me ;  !  perhaps  you  rememher  also  tliat  there  was  no 
nod,  in  the  end,  a  person  acting  on  other  rea-  |  gayer  mortal  among  you  than  a  certain  Florence 
,ooing  tliaii  mine  probably  would  have  arrived  i  Cleveland.  She  may  not  have  slept  quite 
it  the  climax  I  did.  Wherever  among  my  old  soundly  that  night,  but  it  wa.s  not  very  long  that 
friends  1  chose  to  go  1  went,  without  consulting  |  Harry  Kirkland’s  image  disturlied  her  dre.am8. 
'he  pleasure  of  his  highness,  who  had  led  me  He  was  proud  ns  I  —  doubtless  thougbt  himself 
ibout  as  a  child  quite  tong  enough.  What  '  the  abused  one;  ami  I  enn  readily  Wievc  that 
hooks  I  liked  I  read,  considering  my  judgment  '  many  times  since  he  has  blessed  the  day  that 
in  such  a  matter  quite  as  good  as  his  own.  1  '  saved  him  from  coquetting  me. 
drevsed  in  what  fashion  I  plea.-ed,  and  wore  my  I  “And  what  of  Geoige  Slevinson?  Ha! 
hair  in  the  style  Nature  intended.  At  one  de-  'ha!  1  always  laugh  when  1  think  of  him — do 
'ermined  stroke,  I  broke  the  thread-like  chains  |  yon.  dear?  '  What  diif^ve  think  of  him,  till  we 
«hich,  from  their  very  fineness,  had  been  more  I  discovered  one  day,  mneh  to  our  amnrement. 
railing  than  links  of  iron.  1  could  read  Harry’s  |  that  he  was  engaged  to  ns  both  ?  1  shall  leave 

‘lioughts  by  his  undisguised  astonishment  of  j  the  echo  to  answer  what ! 
look  ;  and  it  was  with  anxiety.  I  ilo  confevs,  i  “  Never  shall  1  forget  that  tableau  presented 
ihat  I  awaited  the  result.  For  all  this  time  1  |  — we  being  our  own  sjieetators — wben,  with 
loved  him  well,  though  in\  attachment,  was  nut  i  head  resting  on  my  knee  in  the  old  snmmer- 
uf  a  nature  so  selfish  as  was  his  love  for  me.  bouse,  yon  with  trembling  li|)s  told  me  of  that 
“One  day  I  sent  him  n  note,  with  n  purse  |  delightful  youth,  and  of  your  future  prosprvets ; 
aliich  1  had  knitted  for  him,  recinestiug  him  to  ,  and  how.  when  you  approaelied  the  interesting 
iceompany  me  in  the  evening ;  there  was  to  be  |  climax,  I  chimed  in,  nnd  told  my  story  too ; 
a  horseback  party  on  the  lake-shore.  Much  and  how,  instead  of  becoming  sworn  foes  from 
istonished  was  I  on  the  return  of  the  messenger  |  that  lionr,  two  more  loving  nnd  light-hearh'd 
—he  brought  baek  an  answer  to  my  note,  le/M  |  beings  seldom  took  ]mn  in  hand  than  we,  when 
Hg  rejfcied  yifl !  Harry  declined  the  ride,  we  wrote  that  joint  letter  wliich  saved  Georpfe 
saying  he  had  a  severe  licadHche.  (Well  might  ‘  from  (he  fate  of  bigamists  !  Well,  we  must 
his  head  ache,  when  it  contained  a  brain  capable  |  agree  that  there  was  never  a  more  fu.scinnting 
■»f  eonceiviiig  such  a  note  ! )  After  some  pre-  ,  youth  than  he,  if  only  to  save  ourselves  from 
liminaries,  Harry  pronmded  to  tell  me  that  my  !  the  ohlminy  of  falling  in  love  with  .Mieli  a  rogue, 
gift*  were  altogether  unacceptable,  so  long  as  I  Who’d  have  thought  it?  Those  very  stories  of 
Illy  heart  euntinued  not  right  towards  him  ;  j  his  early  life  and  sorrows,  which  drew  sueh 
that  I  had  grieved  him  beyond  all  expres-sion  by  j  earnest  tears  from  my  eyes,  1  suppose  you,  too, 
the  heartlessncss  I  hiul  exhibited  in  mtidiirejard  \  have  wept  as  he  told  tliem.  Ah,  me ! 

■/  all  his  wishes  and  opinions.  This  strange  i  “ThentherewaslhepoetF.mestWard.  I  tole- 
aole  ended  by  Ix'g'ging  that  1  would  not  join  I  rated  liiin  la-rause  his  father  was  a  eullege  friend 
the  party  that  night— lie  would  visit  me  in  the  |  of  my  paternal,  who  wished  us  nlw.ays  to  show 
evening,  and  re<;eive  from  me  then  any  explnna-  .  the  Imy  kindness,  ami  make  him  fei  1  that  he  was 
tioBs  1  might  be  ready  to  make.  j  not  quite  without  friends  in  the  world.  But 

“Intel!  minutes  more,  the  messenger  was  on  1  yon  cannot  believe  that  1  loved  him.  Poorfel- 
his  way  back  to  Harry  Kirkland’s  office,  bearing  .  low!  he  is  dead  now.  A  long  life  seemed  never 
with  him  a  neat  package,  which  contained  that  to  me  I  i  lie  his  heritage.  The  fact  is,  he  did 
young  man’s  notes,  miniature,  gifts,  ice.,  with  j  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep  him  alive ; 
an  as.surance,  which  I  wrote  with  a  most  steady  |  and  ne  was  eternally  railing  against  fate  and 
hand,  th:it  my  evening  ride  would  doubtless  i  his  poverty— themes  which  no  man  must  dwell 
prove  vastly  agreeable ;  and  tliat,  ns  I  had  no  !  on  who  wishes  to  gain  favour  in  my  eyes.  His 
ipologics  to  offer  or  explanations  to  make,  he  I  talents  were  not  of  that  order  which  commands 
need  not  be  under  the  inconvenience  of  seeking  i  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  yet  he  seemed  to 
me  again  at  home  or  elsewhere.  1  will  not  j  think  so,  and  in  that  thought  centred  his  hope, 
-peak  of  the  iiuinner  in  which  that  afternoon  I  There  was  nothing  practical  about  Ernest.  He 
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!>ekmgeil  to  tlmt  miiiertibli!  cL'kss  of  dreamere 
(liow  mnuy  of  tiiem  we  lee  around  u»!)  who 
are  aptly  described  as  havinic  lost  tlteir  way  in 
the  (ffeal  rouds  of  Ufe,  as  liavin^r  jrroped  blindly 
past  the  stations  they  were  designed  to  till. 
Ernest  had  a  Kood  deal  of  fancy  and  iiif'enuity,  | 
more  tlinn  should  have  been  lavished  on  uews- 
paptT  enigmas,  and  versrts  descriptive  of  tlie  | 
colour  of  my  hair  and  eyes;  lie  might  have 
made  a  capital  designer  and  tuaunfactiirer  of 
toys,  lie  was  made,  1  am  convinced,  fur  some  . 
such  purpose,  and  iidglit  have  exoelled  in  some 
sueli  art ;  but  least  of  all;  you  will  aitknuu'-  I 
ledge,  was  Ernest  Ward  titled  to  be  my  bus-  | 
hand ;  and  well  for  us  was  it  that,  if  he  did  nut  ! 
know  it,  I  dill. 

“Last  of  all  of  whom  1  will  speck  is  Edward 
Graham;  and  thus  1  fuicy  1  hear  him  lamented 
hy  some  whom  1  ioill  say  1  am  not  sorry  to 
have  left  behind  me,  ‘  A  line  fellow,  hut  driv  im  , 
to  desperation  and  to  sca  by  that  w.irtidcss 
flirt  Elorence  Cleveland.’  Now  will  1  give  | 
you  an  opportunity,  ttui  chirr,  to  laugli  in  your  | 
sleeve,  if  you  will ;  for,  beyond  the  sl.adow  of  a  . 
doutit,  1  am  engaged  to  this  same  Edward,  and,  ' 
wiict  is  more,  1  106.10  to  marry  him.  j 

“  How  sliall  I  explifii  conduct  that  w  ill  appear  : 
strange  os  this  to  you  ?  You  know  Xc  l  alinost  | 
as  well  as  I  do  ;  .-s  we  have  hotli  known  him  ; 
from  our  ouildhood,  it  would  be  idle  in  roe  to  1 
s)>eak  of  his  due,  uoble,  generous  character,  1 
and  of  Ids  scnsibleness,  which  is  a  far  rarer  1 
eomponcut  of  the  human  diaracter  I'lan  many  ! 
Iieuple  seem  to  imagine.  Our  engngement  wiis,  I 
1  confess,  an  aiiogether  unantieip  .tcd  tiling  to  I 
me,  thougli  there  was  always  a  linger.ng  thought 
in  my  mind  that  Med  ipprui.elied  a  little  nearer  | 
my  standard  of  manly  (erfectHin  limn  tiny] 
suitor  I  ever  htid.  You  and  I  hive  often 
admired  the  outward  'nan,  so  1  will  nut  now  . 
speak  of  those  gr«it  black  eyes  of  his,  which  j 
snem  to  pierce  you  through  tind  through,  us  | 
though  they  would  know  all  yonr  secret  j 
thoughts,  whioli,  as  fur  as  regarded  him,  could 
be  only  tlioiights  of  ml'iiiration  and  respect.  { 
Neither  will  1  now  refer  to  that  glorious  voice,  i 
and  tlie  manly  form  that  was  never  yet  heut  I 
with  the  weigiit  of  a  mean  or  sordid  thouf^it —  1 
that  could  not  stoop  to  anything  low  or  igno-  { 
hie.  Now,  when  I  tell  you  that  Ned  hinvl  I 
himself  to  a  sea-rapt  iiu  whom  his  tatlicr  has  I 
known  from  boyhood  for  three  years — that  Ids  | 
wages,  excepting  a  trifle,  have  been  paid  at  Ne.l’s 
request  into  his  father’s  hands,  to  aid  the  old 
man  in  his  emhamisment — you  will  certainly 
coni  nr  with  me  in  thinking  that  my  Edward  { 
Qniham  is  the  most  nohle  and  generous  youth  1 
in  the  whole  world !  [ 

“  Only  a  week  before-  his  d  partnre  we  made  t 


our  arrangeiueiits ;  for  before  tliat  time  N«d 
had  never  spoken  to  me  of  love,  1  never  heard 
of  his  bruacldug  Uic  subject  to  any  tme  else,  did 
you  ?  In  three  yi  ars  he  is  coming  buck  again. 
By  that  time  we  shall  have  become  settled, 
and  have  learned  to  love  our  new  home.  What 
fanners  we  shall  he !  Then  Ned  w  ill  join  us  in 
Wisconsin;  aud  who  says  we  simll  not  be  a 
happy  family  there  ?  and  that  Elory  will  not 
jirove  quite  tradable  and  human, rdtikiugh  peo¬ 
ple  have  dar(4  and  presumed  to  caU  her  a  ‘des¬ 
perate  flirt  i"’ 

“  So,  my  dearest,  I  liave  given  you  a  true  his¬ 
tory  of  my  coquetting  ;?)  life,  with  the  c  .cep- 
tiun  of  the  tragedies  you  are  aeipLiiuted  with 
already.  Erank  Blake  (lied,  it  is  true;  hut 
never  for  a  moiiieiit  have  1  n.pio.iched  my  self 
with  his  deith.  lie  was  ‘  i'ouud  drowned,’ so 
the  veriliet  of  the  coronoi’s  jury  ran  ;  hut  have 
none  others  hecu  fouud  drowned  than  men  who 
were  in  love?  I  am  not  jesting,  orsiKuking 
lightly  now.  Heaven  knows  tlie  subject  is  too 
fearful  to  jest  about !  Could  they  who  have 
seemed  to  delight  iii  calling  me  li'tlc  better 
thin  a  lunrdoresa  hut  know  viral  hitter,  hitter 
hours  I  have  s^ienl  writhing  under  tlieir  scor¬ 
pion  lougiies,  they  woidil,  1  think,  be  satisfied. 

“  You  know  aflei  wanls,  I  went  to  I'rauk’s 
home,  to  his  widowed  mother.  Site,  too,  turned 
ill  horror  from  me  w  hen  1  told  her  who  1  was, 
and  why  1  had  come  so  far  from  my  home  in 
search  of  her.  Go  to  her  now,  my  frienil,  aud 
she  w  ill  tell  you  she  iittuchcs  to  me  no  hlatiie, 

“  Hcreaf  er,  when  you  sec  a  woman  wi.osc 
conduct  is  (as  mine  Inui  been  till  uow)  to  you 
quite  utiexplaiu  able,  niid  fill  of  mystery,  listen, 
dear  friend,  aud  hid  those  nrouud  y  on  li-teii,  a 
little  mon*  earnestly  to  the  voice  ol  iiumaii  love 
and  Christian  charity ;  aud  trust  me,  the  uuiuher 
of  those  who  have  the  power  to  act  long  in 
direct  opposition  to  tlie  betier  iinpuhcs  of 
woman’s  nature  is  surpiisiiigly  wmill. 

‘‘If  your  Icu't  coiitiuncs  in  me  still  uu- 
sliaken,  as  in  tlic  days  gone  hy  (1  know  it  does 
— that  you  have  not  seriously  doubted  me  ever), 
come  ere  hing  to  iV'iscunsin,  and  1  will  iiuuire 
you  a  hu.shau  l  of  tlie  ‘  free  soil,’  who  shull  Ijcar 
as  little  reseiiiblaiiee  to  our  faithless  George  as 
my  Edward  does,  aud  a  home  in  the  wildcraeis, 
the  glorious  wil  lerncss ! 

“  Uvd  bless  yon,  love  1  Good  bye.  — — .’ 

1  have  uni  yet  ooeyed  (he  call  of  my  friend 
to  the  far  West,  now  her  happy  home.  Do  you 
think  it  advisable  for  me  to  place  myself  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  —  But  first  let  me  ask  yon. 
Ho  you  think  Florence  Cleveland  was  a 
roqiicite  p  and  if  so,  is  a  coquette  a  heathen  P 

And  is  this  once  pro  4c  topic yef  exhauidcdP 


XUM 


CAMPBELL’S  PAKllOT.— MY  BllVfllDAY. 


CAMPBELL’S  PARROT. 

A  LATE  writer  (;ivcs  tlic  following  story  from 
Campbell’s  lips,  in  relutum  ter  tlie  origin  of  a 
little  poem  of  bis,  “  Tbe  Parrot 

“  MiUiy  long  yeitts  ago,  wliile  I  was  seiileU 
up  iu  tbe  Hebrides,  1  liccitme  intimate  with  a 
family  who  had  a  lieautilul  jinrrot,  which  a 
young  mariner  liad  brought  from  South  Xme- 
rica,  as  a  present  to  his  sweetheart.  This 
hauprmed  long  before  my  arrival  in  Mull ;  and 
Poll  for  many  years  had  Ix’eu  a  iniieh-prij*  d 
and  petted  iavourite  in  the  household.  lie 
was  a  captive,  to  l)0  sure,  but  allowcsl  at  times 
to  be  outside  bis  cage  on  parole ;  and  always 
observing  good  faith  tind  gratitude  for  sueh 
indnlgeners,  they  were  repeated  as  often  as 
appeared  consistent  with  safe  custody.  'Plic 
few  words  of  Gaelic  which  he  had  picked  up 
iu  his  voyage  to  the  nuith  were  just  sulticieut, 
on  his  arrival,  to  bespeak  the  good-will  of  tiie 
family,  and  recommend  bimseif  to  their  hospi¬ 
tality;  but  his  vocabulary  was  soon  inenmsed. 
Hcbi  ■came  a  great  mimic-  he  could  imitate  the 
cries  of  every  d.imestic  animal— the  voices  of 
tlic  servants ;  he  could  laugh,  whistle,  auu 
soold,  like  any  other  biped  urouud  him. 

“  Poll  was  iadecd  a  remarkable  aijecimcn  of 
bis  tribe,  and  tlie  daily  wonder  of  the  w  hole 
neighbourhood.  Years  flew  by  ;  and  although 
kind  treatment  bad  iiuite  reconciled  him  to 
his  cage,  it  could  not  ward  off  the  usual  effects 
of  old  age,  particularly  in  a  climate  wlierc  the 
suu  rarely  penetrated  within  the  b;;rs  of  his 
prison.  V>  heii  I  first  saw  him,  Iiis  memory 
bad  greatly  failed  him  ;  while  his  bright  groi  ii 
plumage  was  vast  verging  into  a  silvery  grev. 
He  had  but  little  left  of  that  triuinpbauf  ehuckic 
which  used  to  provoke  sneli  laughter  among 
the  yminkcrs ;  aud  day  iifter  diiy  lie  would  sit 
mute  ae.d  inoi>iiig  on  ills  perch,  seldom  answer¬ 
ing  tbe  unmerous  questions  that  wore  i)ut  to 
him  regarding  tlie  cause  of  liis  malady.  Had 
any  child  of  the  j'amily  Issn  siek,  it  (siuld 
banily  have  been  treated  w  ith  grcider  tender¬ 
ness  than  Poll. 

“.Yt  last,  one  fine  morning,  just  as  the  vernal 
eqninov  liad  blow  n  ii  few  sbijis  into  harbour,  a 
stranger  was  announced,  and  immediately  re¬ 
cognised  hy  the  i., aster  of  the  house  ;i.s  a  ‘  Don’ 
something—  a  Spanish  merchant,  whose  kiud- 
ncss  to  a  young  member  of  llie  lamily  had  been 
often  mentiened  in  l.is  letters  from  .Mevico. 
One  of  bi«  own  ships,  a  lirig,  in  which  he  had 
made  the  voyage,  v.as  then  in  the  hay,  driven 
in  by  stress  of  w.ather,  for  Mull  was  no  market 
for  Spanish  goods.  But  that  was  not  my  busi¬ 
ness;  he  would  most  likely  pay  a  visit  to  I 
Grecanck,  where,  in  the  present  day  at  least,  I 
Spanish  cargoes  arc  rife  enough. 


“Xo  srxmer  had  their  visitor  exchanged 
salutiitions  with  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  family  than  the  parrot  caught  his  eye  ; 
and,  going  up  to  the  cage,  he  addressed  tlie 
aged  bird  in  ftuuilisr  Sprinsh.  Tbe  effect  was 
electric.  The  poor  blind  captive  ser  med  as  if 
suddenly  awakmi' d  to  a  new  existence ;  he 
fluttered  ids  wings  in  evttisy ;  opened  his  eyes; 
fixed  them,  dim  and  siglitless  us  they  were, 
intently  on  the  slr.mger ;  tlieu  luiswercd  him 
iu  the  same  speech— not  an  accent  of  which 
he  had  ever  heard  fur  twenty  years.  His  joy 
w  as  exces.sive,  hut  it  was  very  short ;  for,  in 
the  midst  of  his  screams  ai  d  autirs,  i«jor  Pull 
dro]jped  dead  fiom  liis  peidi.” 


I  MY  EIRTMOA’i'. 

I  Tuex  tell  me  that  this  is  my  natal  day — 

I  That  I'vg  lived  out  another  year ; 

I  I  am  twenty  years  old  to-Csy,  they  say, 

1  Though  I  deemed  it  not  so  near. 

Twenty  long  years  !  If  n,  ver  can  bo 
1  hat  old  Time  has  cheated  me  so ; 

For  ’tis  all  like  a  beiiutiful  dr.  am  to  me, 
Ftisullicd  by  sorrow  or  woe. 

And  it  seems  hut  last  eve  tbit  I  sported  a  cliild 
Of  nature  heueuth  tho  green  trees, 

When  e’ou  siitnee  was  charmed  us  tho  old  ballad 
wild, 

And  my  lutigh  floated  high  on  the  broi'zc. 

It  must  be  that  Time  has  been  stepping  on  flowers. 
Or  why  not  his  fooUalls  heard  ? 

For  so  softly  silent  he  has  stolon  my  hours, 

As  on  dow  ny  wings  of  a  bird. 

'  When  I  turn  me  sroiind,  and  my  footsteps  halt, 

\  To  look  bai  k  on  my  sunshiny  war, 

Not  a  cloud  can  I  sec  in  the  bright  azure  vault  j 
It  is  all  a  long  flovsery  -May. 

In  floating adown  the  broad  eiirreiitof  lime, 
Notu  wind  hn  atlied  a  sigh  or  a  sound. 

Not  a  zepbyr  has  ri;  ph  d  the  str.'am’s  even  line. 
Not  a  ruck  nor  a  roef  sccu  atousd.  , 

Hut  ’tis  time  I  awaked  from  my  faary  dr.  ams 
To  tbe  stern  real  things  of  life, 

To  know  that  tho  world  is  nut  what  it  aeems. 

But  abounding  in  tr.  uhle  cud  strife. 

Then  let  me  shake  ofl’dall  lethargy's  chaiu. 
Bouse  up  ami  go  foith  on  my  way ; 

My  oils  talcut  take  from  the  earth  whero’t  has  lain 
I  And  tlwnk  God  for  each  natal  day. 

C.  IIlXCIlET. 


IM 


s«.  FRUIT  AND  FlXJWWt  GAH DEN.— COOKERY.  ITCKLING.  CTC. 


.|niU  anb  ^lobcr  (T-arbut.  j 

GARDENING  FOR  MARCH. 

March  is,  or  should  be,  a  buar  month  for  the 
.ardcner.  All  the  ne^rleit  and  damage  of  the  j 
winter  season  must  now  be  made  up  A.>r,  and  < 
fruit,  flower,  and  kitcbeu  uardeua  put  on  a  tidy  ! 
ippearance  to  ^ect  the  cominK  summer.  . 

Frvit  Ga»1)EX.— Pruning  operations  should 
t>e  concluded  early  in  the  month.  GraA  late  in  I 
^he  month,  or  at  the  Wginiiing  of  April.  Wall  I 
'ruit  should  be  carefully  protected  by  a  cover*  | 
trig  of  matting  or  canvas.  | 

Flowbb  Oabdek.-  Great  care  must  be  taken  i 
of  picotees,  pansie*,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  car¬ 
nations.  Auriculas  should  be  covered  at  night.  | 
Pot  dahlias.  Chrysanthemums  may  be  planted  • 
>ut  for  blowing.  Karly  tulips,  both  single  and  ! 
louble,  bloom  tbis  month  ;  as  also  jonquils,  cro-  I 
•  ines,  csmpanel,  the  Persian  iris,  Ac.  j 

Kitchen  Gabdbv. — Turnips  should  be  sown  I 
Alter  rain.  Beans  should  l>e  planted  out  in  rows. 
Urocoli  may  now  he  sown  for  a  crop  in  autumn. 
Cauliflowers  should  also  be  sown;  they  require 
t  rich  soil.  Sow  celery  uuder  gluKS  fur  an  early 
<‘rop.  Top-dress  asparagus'beds.  Spinach  phould 
be  sown  every  Ihne  weeks  or  so.  If  horse- 
rttdisb  was  not  planted  in  autumn,  it  may  be 
f'lanted  now.  Peas  should  \ye  sown  for  sue* 

'  cssion.  Part  the  roots  of  mint,  if  not  done  in 
•lutumn.  Lettuce  should  be  sown,  and  planted 
uit  this  month. 

The  operation  of  watering,  simple  as  it  aeema, 
'*nd  simply  as  it  is  usually  performed,  is  really 
t  very  aelicate  one.  We  have  before  warned 
•be  amateur  florist,  whether  be  delight  his 
or  her)  eyes  with  a  few  geraniums,  or  verbenas, 
or  chrysanthemums,  which  kindly  enmsent  to 
live  and  be  choked  in  the  atmosphere  of  London 
ih  enjoyed  on  a  window-sill,  or  whether  he  (or 
-he)  luxuriate  iu  trim  suburban  or  rural  garden 
Sods,  or  the  greenhouse,  that  in  watering  a 
plant  the  greatest  rare  should  be  takcu.  The 
Auter  should  never  be  colder  than  the  atmo- 
•fihere  in  which  the  plant  is  surrounded  :  and 
^oo  much  w  ater  rots  the  roots,  or  causes  them 
to  perish  with  cold.  A  very  popular  error  is  to 
HU  the  saucers  in  which  pots  are  placed  with 
water ;  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
•here.  Too  little  water  is,  of  c*ourse,  equally 
fatal.  The  proper  plan  is  to  thoroughly  moi<>ten 
all  the  earth  iu  the  pot,  by  pouring:  water 
r-quallv  over  the  surface,  and  draining  oil  the 
•mperfltions  moisture  that  escapes  into  the 
wiuccr.  By  this  means  the  operation  needs 
less  frequent  repetition  than  is  usuallv  adopted ; 
for  fresh  water  need  not  be  again  applied  till  the 
t'arth  is  nearly  dry. 

4ir  is  also  extremely  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  plants.  It  should  be  frequently 
introduced,  even  iu  winter,  in  rooms  where 
ilowers  are  expected  to  grow.  Light  is  also 
essential;  deprivation  of  it  is  a  deprivation  of 
.•oluur  ;  aud  when  placed  in  a  window,  or  where 
light  ba.s  only  one  aspect,  plants  should  he  fre- 
piently  iiimed,  to  render  the  growth  equal. 


(tooherj,  JUtkling,  anb  |)rfstrbing. 

Potted  Salmon. — Scale  and  wine  a  large 
piece,  but  do  not  wash  it;  salt  well;  drain  the 
salt  from  it  when  all  melted,  season  with  mace, 
cloves,  and  whole  pepper;  put  the  flsh  into  a 
pan  with  a  few  bay-leaves,  cover  it  with  butter, 
and  bake.  ^V'hen  thoroughly  done,  place  it  to 
drain  for  a  w  hile,  pot  it,  ana,  when  cold,  cover 
with  clarified  butter. 

CoLLABKD  Salmon  .—Take  such  a  part  of  the 
fish  as  will  beat  suit  the  purpose,  split  it,  and  rub 
inside  and  out  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  white 
pepper,  and  pounded  mace,  till  well  seasoned 
Then  roll  and  tie  it,  and  t>oil  iu  as  much  vinegar 
and  water  (the  vinegar  being  one  third  in  pro¬ 
portion)  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay-leaves,  salt  and 
pepper,  till  done.  Sene  cold. 

Vk.al  Cutlets,— Veal  is  most  excellent  during 
March,  April,  May,  and  .Iimc  Cutlets  Main- 
tenon  are  thus  prepared :  Cut  slices  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  beat  them  with  a 
roliing-pin,  and  wet  on  both  sides  with  egg 
Thus  wetted,  dip  them  in  a  seasoning  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  parsley,  thyme,  mariorNm,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  little  nutmeg;  fold  them  in  papers,  and 
broil.  Have  ready  melted  butter  with  a  little 
mushroom  ketchup. 

Vral  SArsAGEs.— Chop  fat  bacon  and  lean 
veal  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  handful  of  sage, 
a  little  Malt,  pepper,  and,  if  at  hand,  an  auohovy. 
It  should  he  chopp^  and  beaten  well  together, 
rolled,  and  fried. 

Lamb. — Grass  lamb  is  in  season  this  month. 
Lamb  cutlets  with  spinach  are  dressed  thus :  Cut 
steaks  from  the  loin,  and  fry;  the  spinach, 
stewed,  is  placed  in  the  dish  first,  and  thccutlct<- 
round  it. 

,  Spinach.— When  carefully  washed  and  incked. 
>  place  in  a  saucepan  just  large  enongli  to  nold  it, 
I  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  salt,  and  cover  close. 

Shake  well  while  on  the  Hre.  When  done,  beat 
I  up  the  spinach  with  a  piece  of  butter.  A  spoon- 
!  ful  of  cream  improves  the  flavour. 

Snowballs.— Place  some  rice  in  milk  to  swell; 
strain  it  off:  put  the  rice  round  apples  pared  and 
cored,  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  aclove,  and  apiece 
of  ciuniinion  in  each;  tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  well. 

Shrimp  Saupk. — Pick  carefully,  put  them  in 
butter  melted  thick  aud  evenly,  add  the  juice  ci 
a  lemon,  and  let  them  boil  up  once. 

ViNGABBT. — Chop  mint,  parsley,  aud  sbaloty 
and  mix  with  salt,  oil,  aud  vinegar.  Serve  in  a 
boat,  with  cold  fowl  or  meat. 

Broiled  Fowls. — Split  down  the  buck,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil;  serve  with  mush¬ 
room  ssuce.  Pigeons  may  be  broiled  in  the  same 
manner. 

PoTTFD  Partridge. — Clean  carefully  ;  rub 
well  with  mace,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt, 
finely  powdered ;  lay  them  in  pan  breast  down¬ 
wards,  as  close  togetlier  as  possible.  Put  a  good 
d(‘al  of  butter  on  them  ;  cover  the  pan  with  a 
coarse  flour-paste,  and  bake.  When  cold,  put 
the  birds  in  pots  and  cover  them  with  butter. 


XUM 


A  BKAR  ADVENTURE, 


evidently  liad  the  advanta;;;e,  the  hunter’s  Uh 
seemed  not  worth  asking  tor ;  but  Just  then  hi*- 
do^  came  ui>,  and,  s<Mziii};  the  animiil,  niadr  him 
loosen  his  nold,  and  turn  and  defend  hiinselt. 
Cheney  then  spraiiff  to  his  feet,  and  looked  around 
for  his  pistol.  The  hreecli  was  just  peeping  out 
the  snow. 

Drawiuf;  it  forth,  and  hastily  ]>uttin^  mu  :» 
tWsh  cap.  he  inn<ie  after  the  beiu*.  He  a  .d  th« 
doj?  were  locked  in  the  embrace  of  death.  Th» 
bear,  however,  was  too  much  for  tlie  dc^,  and  ai 
leii);th  sliook  him  off, leaving;  the  latur  dnadfulli 
laceniti'd —“tom,**  as  Cheney  said.  “  all  to  ph-oe*^ 
Uut,**  he  added,  **  1  never  saw  such  pluck  in  a  ilor 
befoiv.  As  soon  as  he  found  1  was  ready  for  u 


A  BEAR  ADVENTURE. 

A  BEAB,  it  is  well  known,  always  sleeps  throu);h 
the  winter.  Curled  up  in  acavern,*orund<Ta  fallen 
tree,  in  some  warm  place,  he  composes  himself  to 
rest,  and,  Rip-Van AVinkledike, snoozesawav  the 
•eastm.  True,  he  is  somewhat  tiiin  when  he  tiiaws 
out  in  the  spring!:,  and  looks  voracious  altout  the 
jaws,  makinfc  it  ratluT  danjreroua  to  come  in  con 
tik't  with  him.  As  Cheney,  a  celcbratt^d  Indian 
kunter  was  one  day  huntinft  on  snow  shoes,  he 
fuddmly  broke  through  the  crust,  and  came  upon 
a  bear  taking  h\s  winttr’s  nap  in  the  cavity  m:ide 
th«‘  roots  of  an  upturned  tree.  Tiic  uiu'cre- 
BBoniou*  thrust  of  Cheney's  leg  ag^iinl  his  ('areasc 


figlit,  he  wasfurious, bleeding  nshew.'is.to  b*  afu'i 
tin*  bear.  I  told  him  we  wonhl  have  the  raw  al,  h 
We  die<l  for  it;  and  awaiy  he  jumped,  leaving  hU 
blood  on  the  snow  a.s  he  went.  *  Hold  on  !*  s:ii<l  1- 
an  t  he  held  on  till  I  came  un.  I  took  aim  at  hi» 
head,  meaning  to  put  the  bail  in  the  centre  of  hi^ 
brain,  but  ii  struck  inflow,  and  only  tore  his  jau 
to  pim‘s.  1  loaded  up  again,  and  fiiv*!,  but  did 
not  kill  him.  though  the  ball  went  through  hi* 
head.  The  third  time  I  fetehc*d  him .  andhewa^ 
a  bounc  er.  I  tell  .vou.  Hut  the  dog,  the  poor  nobU 
dog,  was  dr<  adfully  maiiKled !  1  t(X>k  him  up,  and 
carried  him  liome.  He  got  well,  but  was  xit*vei 
goo<l  for  mncli  afterwar  ls— that  tight  broke  hin 
down.** 


iouH<  dup  Bruin,  and,  with  a  growl, he  leaped  forth 
on  the  snow,  ('hniey  had  just  given  his  knife  to 
his  companion,  who  Imd  gone  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountHin  to  meet  him  farther  on,  and  lien(*(‘ 
had  nothing  but  a  pistol  to  defend  himself  w  ith. 
Tho  huge  creature  was  close  upon  him.  Cnterri- 
ficel,  howevt*r,  lie  took  delitierate  aim.  and  pulled 
the  trigger:  butthcuip  missed  tire.  He  had  m* 
time  to  put  on  another  cap,  so,  sc'i/ing  his  pistol 
by  the  muzzle,  he  aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at  the 
tT»'atun*‘H  head :  hut  the  l>ear  CJiught  It  on  his  patv 
with  a  cuff  that  sent  it  ten  yards  away,  .ind  th<! 
next  inoniunt  was  rolling  over  Clieney  on  the  snow. 
His  knife  being  gone,  it  became  simply  a  contest 
•f  physical  stnmgth;  and  as  in  hugging  the  bear 
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THE  IMPRISONED  LADY. 

Wb  di-riyetbo  following  curious  passage  of  life 
oD«  lumJrtui  >e;trs  since  truui  the  second  serii« 
of  Mr.  Burke’s  "  Auredotes  of  the  Ari-toersey.” 

“Jjadv  Oailicarl  wa.sonc  of  the  four  daighu-rs 
of  Mr.  Malyn,  of  Sontliwark  auii  Baltcrsea,  in 
Surrey.  She  uianied  four  tiiues,  but  hsd  no 
children.  Her  first  husbaa.1  was  James  Fleet, 
Esu.,  of  the  City  of  Loudon,  Iiurd  of  the  Manor 
of  Tewing;  hersucoiid.  Captain  Sabine,  younger 
brother  of  Ch'iiera)  Jnit^ih  S  ihine,  oi’  Qnino 
H  ill;  hi  r  third,  Cberlcs,  eighth  Ijord  Cathe.arl, 
of  thekingilomorScolland.Cominauder-in-Chief 
of  the  Forces  in  llic  M'est  Indies ;  and  her 
fourth,*  Hugh  M.ie,;ni.e,  an  olUeer  in  the  liuu- 
garian  service,  for  wliorn  she  bought  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel’s  commission  in  the  British  anuy, 
and  whom  she  also  survived.  She  was  not  en¬ 
couraged,  however,  by  his  treatment,  to  verify 
the  resolution  which  she  iuscriiniA  as  a  posy 
on  her  wedding-ring —  " 

If  I  sunhe. 

I  will  have  live. 

*■  Her  a\  owed  mot  ivea  for  these  several  enpvgo- 
ments  were,  tor  tile  first,  oliadicnoe  to  her 
panmts  :  for  the  si -  ond,  money  ;  fcr  the  third, 
title;  and  for  tliu  fourth,  auhmissigii  do  the 
fact  that  ‘  the  devil  owed  her  a  gmhK,  and 
w  ould  imnish  her  fur  her  tins.’  In  tae  last 
union  she  me!  wiih  her  enatch.  The  Hiber¬ 
nian  fortune-hunter  wanted  only  bar  money. 
Soon  after  her  marrhige,  she  discovered  her 
grievous  mistake,  and  Ijeeame  akrmed  ImI  the 
colone',  who  was  desix^.ately  in  love,  no",  with 
the  widow,  but  with,  the  ‘widowi’s  jointunsJ 
land,’  designed  to  oanry  her  off,  and  to  get  ab¬ 
solute  iiow  er  over  all  her  property  ;  to  pri  pate 
for  the  worst,  her  Isdyship  plaited  some  of  her 
jewels  in  her  hair,  aiid  quilted  olbers in  her  pet- 
ticoal.  Meanwhile,  the  mistress  of  the  colonel 
so  far  iiisintiated  hersidf  into  Iris  wife’s  coafi- 
denee  that  she  lea:  ai  d  whwe  her  will  was  de¬ 
posited;  and  M  i-’a'idre  getting  sight  of  it, 
insisted  on  :m  allcialion  in  liis  favour,  under 
a  threat  of  instan*  death.  Lady  Catheail’s 
apprehensions  of  the  lo>s  of  her  ja  rsonal  free¬ 
dom  proved  to  he  not  without  foundation. 
One  morning,  when  she  and  her  husband  went 
out  from  Tewing  to  take  an  airing,  she  pro¬ 
posed  after  .a  time  to  ret  iru;  hut  he  dcsireu 
to  go  a  little  furth-r.  The  coachman  drove 
on,  she  remonstrated,  ‘they  should  net  lie 
back  by  diuiicr-time.’  ‘  Be  not  the  Ireisf  un¬ 
easy  on  that  account,’  rejoined  Maegiiire; 
‘we  do  not  dine  to-day  at  Tewdng,  but  at 

•  Ladv  Cathciirf  s  marriage  to  Macgiiire  took 
place  8ih  May,  1745. 


i  Chester,  w'uither  we  arc  journeying.’  Vais 
I  were  all  the  lady’s  efforts  aud  exposlulationi. 
Her  sudden  disap)>earaneo  excited  the  alara 
of  her  friends,  aud  an  attorney  wa.s  sent  is 
j  pursuit,  with  a  writ  oi  habeas  coruus  or  He  exeei 
\  regno.  He  overtook  the  travellers  at  an  ins 
I  at  Chester,  and  sueoeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
I  view  with  tlin  husband,  and  demanded  a  sight 
of  Lady  Cathearl.  'i'bc  colonel,  skillod  in  ej- 
I  pedieul.s,  and  awnru  tlval  bis  wife's  person  «m 
I  uukuDVVu,  assured  tlie  attorney  tliat  be  shook 
;  see  her  k  lyship  immediately,  and  he  would  find 
i  that  slic  was  going  to  Ireland  with  her  own  free 
couaeut.  Tlureupon  Maeguire  persuaded  i 
w  mau  whom  he  had  properly  tutorial  to  jier- 
souate  his  wL'e,  Tlie  attorney  nski’d  the  sup. 

I  posed  snutivo  if  she  aeeompanied  Colouel  Mae- 
i  guire  to  Ire'dunl  of  her  own  good-will.  ‘  Per- 
I  fectly  so,’  said  the  woman.  Astonished  it 
:  such  an  answer,  be  begged  pardon,  made  a  lot 
'  bow,  and  set  out  again  for  London.  Maegnin 
I  thought  that  possibly  Mr.  Aitoruey  might  re- 
j  eoi  er  kia  souses,  fiad  how  he  had  been  deceived, 

,  nnd  yst  stop  his  progross;  and,  in  order  to 
I  make  all  safe,  he  wot  two  or  thi’ce  fellowi 
,  oftor  him,  with  directions  to  plunder  him  of  ill 
I  be  iuul,  particularly  of  bis  papers.  They  faith- 
i  fdliy  execated  their  commission  ;  and  when  thr 
j  eoioB'-l  had  the  writ  in  liis  poesussion,  he  knew 
i  that  he  was  lal'e.  He  then  took  Ky.lady  over 
to  Itolund  a»d  kept  her  there,  a  pr’wor.er,  locked 
up  ia  his  ovm  bouse  at  Tempo,  in  Fermanagh, 
fur  innny  years ;  daring  wiiieli  period  ho  was 
visiu-d  -liy  the  weiglibonnDg  genUy,  and  it  wst 
his  legni  If  oustwm  a‘  dinaer  to  send  his  rom- 
:  pliineiits  to  Lady  Catheart,  infonuing  her 
tlut  the  con^itiyiMul  the  koooiir  to  drink  her 
I  ladyship's Uoallli,  ami  begging  to  know  whether 
I  there  was  anytliiug  at  table  she  would  like  to 
I  eat.  Theanswerwasulwny.s,  ‘  Lidy  Cntheart’i 
I  compliaMnto,  and  she  has  everything  she 
wauts.’  An  instanee  of  honesly  in  a  jKior 
Iiisliwoman  deserves  to  he  recorded.  Lady 
Caf  heart  lud  some  remarkably  fine  diamonds, 

;  vvbieli  she  hade  meealed  .’rom  her  hnshand,  and 
'  which  she  was  anxious  1o  get  o.il  of  the  house, 
lest  he  should  discover  ttieui.  She  liad  neither 
servant  norfricml  to  whom  slio  could  intruit 
tlieiu ;  hut  she  had  observed  u  beggar  who  used 
.  to  pome  to  the  house.  Site  spoke  to  her  front 
'  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  con- 
!  fined  ;  the  woiiuiu  proml-ed  hi  do  what  she  do- 
j  sired,  and  Lady  (.'atheart.  tlirew  a  parcel,  con- 
I  tainbig  the  jewels,  to  her. 

“Tlie  poor  woiuiiu  ctirtied  them  to  the  persou 
to  whoiti  they  were  diri-cted  ;  and  several  years 
afterward,  wlVn  Lady  Catlicart  recovered  her 
liberty,  she  received  her  diamonds  safely-  A1 
Colonel  alacgiiirc’s  detith,  which  oreurred  is 
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1(64,  her  iBdjglwp  was  released.  AVlicii  slic 
was  lint  inluruied  of  tlie  fact,  alie  imairined  that 
the  news  oould  nut  ho  true,  and  that  it  was  told 
only  with  an  iuteHlion  of  deceiviiif;  her.  At 
the  time  of  lier  deliverance  ahe  had  scarcely 
elothes  suflicient  to  cover  her ;  ahe  wore  a  red 
wig, looked  scare. 1,  and  her  underst anding  seemed 
•tapified.  She  said  that  she  scarcely  knew  oni^ 
human  creature  from  anotlicr  :  her  im]>rison- 
■ent  lind  laalc  1  nearly  twenty  years.  Tlie  mo¬ 
ment  alie  regained  her  freedom  she  hastened  to 
Sogland,  to  herhnus'  at  Tewing;  hut  the  | 
tsuunl,  a  Mr.  Joseph  Sieele,  refiesing  to  render  < 
up  (HMsessiou,  Lady  Cathcart  had  to  bring  an  j 
asliou  of  ejectment,  atlcuded  the  assizes  in  per-  { 
•on,  and  gained  the  cruise.  At  Tewing  she  con-  | 
tinned  to  reside  lor  the  re.ukamder  of  her  life. 
The  only  suhsocjueut  notice  we  liti.l  of  her  is 
that,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  she  took  part  in  the 
gaieties  of  tiic  Welwyn  Assembly,  mid  daneed 
with  Uie  spirit  of  a  girl.  Ehe  did  not  die  until 
176<d,  when  she  was  in  lier  ninety-eighth  yeur. 

“  In  tlie  maushm-liuuie  of  Tempo,  now-  the 
property  of  !>ir  Jului  Emerson  Teunent,  the 
room  is  still  siiuun  in  which  La'y  Cathcart 
was  imprisoaed.” 

THE  TREE  OF  SOLOMON. 

Uk£  of  those  drugs  which  during  the  Middle 
Ages  u  cre  seldom  brought  to  Euro|K:  on  account 
of  their  great  demand  niuung  the  rulers  of  the 
East,  and  their  c\  remc  rarity,  was  n  uut  i 
of  alleged  cxirw'rdinaty  curative  proiierties — 
of  sucli  gre.it  value  tlu.l  the  Hindoo  tradcr.s 
uamud  it  Trctaudiere  or  tlie  Treasure — of  such 
MUuil  virtue  tivnt  Christia  is  uuited  witli 
Musimlmeii  in  terming  it  the  Nut  of  Sulomou.  | 
Considered  a  certaiu  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  | 

nison,  it  was  eagerly  purchased  by  tliose  of  , 
gli  station  at  a  period  when  that  treaelieroiis  | 
destroyer  so  frequi  ntly  mocked  the  sUiel-chul 
guards  of  royalty  it-elf— when  poisoning  was 
the  criiim  of  liie  great,  hefore  it  had  deset  uded  . 
from  tlie  c.irrupt  and  c.'afiy  court  to  the  less  ^ 
cerenionious  cottage.  Nor  vv.is  it  only  as  ao 
antidote  tliat  its  virtues  were  fmiic.l.  A  small  ’ 
portiou  of  its  hard  and  curiieous  kernel  tri-  I 
turated  vviih  water  in  a  vessel  of  porphyry,  and  | 
mixed,  accoriiing  to  tlie  nalure  of  the  disease  ; 
and  skill  of  the  physician,  wiili  the  )M)w.ler  of  1 
red  or  wliite.  eond,  elainy,  or  stags’  horns,  vi  as  ; 
supposed  to  lie  able  to  put  to  tlight  all  the 
inahtdii  s  that  aic  the  coiiinuui  lot  of  sulTeriug 
liumauity.  Even  tlie  simple  act  of  drinking 
pure  water  out  of  a  part  of  a  polished  sliell  was 
esteemed  a  salutary  remedial  proec.ss,  and  was 
paid  lor  at  a  c  rrespoudiugly  extravagant  price. 
Doublltsis,  in  many  iustnnees  it  did  tlfecl 


cures ;  not,  however,  by  any  peculiar  inherent 
sanative  property,  but  merely  tliroiigh  the 
uiihoumled  eoufidenee  of  tlie  patient :  similar 
cases  are  well  kuowii  to  medical  seienee.  The 
extraordinary  history  of  the  uut,  as  it  was  then 
told,  assisted  to  keep  ni)  the  delusion.  Tlie 
Indian  mereJiants  saiU  that  tliere  was  only  one 
tree  in  the  world  that  produced  it ;  that  the 
roots  of  that  tree  were  fuisl  “where  never 
fatliom-Iine  did  touch  the  ground,”  in  the  hod 
of  the  Iiidhui  Ocean,  near  to  Java,  among  the 
Ten  Thousand  Islands  of  th.>  fur  Jiast;  bnt  its 
hraiiehes,  rising  liigli  iiliove  tlie  waters,  flou- 
rished  in  tlie  hiiglit  sunsliiue  and  free  air. 
Oil  the  topmost  laiugli  dwelt  a  grilliii,  that 
sallied  fortii  every  evening  to  the  adjacent 
islands  to  procure  an  clcpliuin  or  rliiiioeeros 
for  its  nightly  repast ;  hut  wleni  a  sliip  elianeed 
to  pats  tliat  way.  Ills  griltiiisliip  liad  nooreasion 
to  fly  so  far  for  a  suji|ier.  Altraeted  by  the 
tree,  tlie  do.. mod  vtSciel  remained  motionless 
I  on  tlie  waters,  until  llio  wretched  sailors  were, 

!  one  by  one,  devoured  by  tlie  monster.  VVlien 
I  the  nuts  ripened  they  dropped  otf  into  tlie 
I  water,  and,  carried  by  winds  aii  i  currents  to 
I  less  dangerons  !oc ditie-,  were  picked  up  by 
I  mariuer.s,  or  cast  on  some  lucky  siiore.  What 
is  this  hut  ail  Eistern  version— wlio  dure  say 
I  it  is  nut  the  original H— of  the  mun'  elassical 
fihlc  of  the  dragon  uud  tlie  golden  fruit  of  the 
llesperidiai  P 

Time  went  on.  Vasro  lie  Gai.ia  sailed  round 
the  Cape  of  tiood  Hope,  and  a  iie  v  route  was 
o])enpd  to  Eastern  commeree.  The  Fortiigiieae 
wlio  eiieouiiterixl  tiic  terror.,  of  tlie  Cajic  of 
8tornis  were  nut  likely  to  b-  d  united  by  a 
griiiiii;  yet  with  all  thcT  endeavour.s,  they 
n.wer  succeeded  in  discovc'ing  the.  precious 
tree.  Hy  their  exertions,  however, ratlier  more 
of  tlie  drug  was  liroiigiit  to  Eurugie  than  had 
previously  boon  ;  still  tliere  was  n  i  reduction 
in  its  estimated  value,  in  tlie  Hist,  an  Indian 
poleiilate  demanded  a  ship  and  lier  cargo  as 
tlie  jirice  of  a  perfect  uut,  and  it  was  artiuUIy 
pureliiiscd  on  the  terms;  in  the  AV^est,  the 
Em[)eror  Uodolpli  olfered  4fH>0  Ihirins  for  one, 
and  Ills  ofl'er  wus  c  intomptuously  refused ; 
wiiile  invalids  from  all  pwls  of  Europe  per¬ 
formed  (laiiiful  pilgrimofcus  t.o  Venice,  Lisixm, 
or  Antwerp,  to  enjoy  th.i  iuestimahle  benefit  of 
drinking  water  out  of  pieces  of  nutshell ! 

The  Eiig'isli  and  Duteli  next  ma  le  their  way 
to  the  ladiiui  Ocean  ;  yet,  livuu  h  they  souglit 
fur  the  invaluable  Tree  of  N.domon  with  all  the 
energy  supplied  by  a  burning  thirst  for  gain, 
their  elTuiis  were  os  fruitless  and  unsuccessful 
as  those  of  tiie  I’ortugueie.  Strange  tales,  too, 
some  of  tliese  ancient  mariners  related  on  tlieir 
return  home  to  Eurojie;  bow,  in  the  clear 
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water  of  deep  bays,  they  had  observed  jrroves 
of  those  marvellous  trees  ftrowing  fatiioms  down 
beiieatli  the  surfare  of  the  plaeid  sea.  Out  of 
a  mass  of  equally  ridieuluus  reports,  the  only 
facts  then  attainable  were  at  leuptli  sifted: 
these  were,  that  the  tree  had  not  Iteeu  dis-  | 
covered  groninft  ill  any  locality  whatever;  that 
the  nut  was  sometimes  found  floatiu;;  on  the 
Indiau  Ocean,  or  thrown  on  the  roast  of 
Mslabar,  but  more  fre(|Urntly  picked  up  on  the 
shores  of  a  group  of  islands  known  as  the 
Maldives.  E'roni  the  latter  circunistanee,  the 
naturalists  of  the  day  termed  it  Cocm  Mat- 
divicHt  —  the  Maldivian  coeoa-niit.  .Some 
sbivwdly  suspected  that  it  really  grew  on  the 
Maldives.  Unfortunately  for  the  Maldivians, 
this  last  opinion  prevailed  in  India.  In  ltl07, 
the  King  of  Ih-ngiil,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
arniy,  invaded  the  Maldives,  conquered  nnd 
killed  their  king,  ransacked  and  plundered  the 
islands,  and,  having  rramnied  his  ships  with  an 
immense  laaity,  sailed  hark  to  Bengal— without, 
however,  discovering  the  Tree  of  .Solomon,  the 
grand  object  of  the  expedition,  t'lirioiisly 
enough,  we  are  indebted  to  this  horrible  inva¬ 
sion  for  an  interesting  liook  of  early  Eastern 
travel,  the  Bengalese  King  having ndeased  from 
captivity  one  1‘yrard  de  Lav:d,  a  French  ad¬ 
venturer,  who,  six  years  previously,  had  suffered 
shipwreck  on  those  inhospitahlc  islands.  Laval's 
work  dispelled  the  idea  tli:it  the  nut  grew  ujion  ] 
the  Maldives.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  found  | 
floating  iu  the  surf,  or  thrown  up  on  tlie  sea-  | 
shore  only ;  that  it  was  royiJ  property,  and  I 
whenever  discovered  carried  with  great  eere-  I 
niony  to  the  King,  a  dreadful  death  being  the 
penalty  of  any  subject  jiossessiag  the  smallest 
IHirtioii  of  it.  I 

•  The  leading  naturali.sts  of  the  sr-venteenth 
eimtury  having  the  Maldives  thus,  in  a  nnvuner,  | 
taken  away  from  beneath  their  feet,  took  great  : 
pains  to  invent  a  local  habitation  for  this 
wonderful  tree ;  and  at  last  they  pretty  gene-  1 
rally  eanie  to  the  cuiirlusioii  that  the  vast  I 
peninsula  of  Southern  Hindustan  hud  at  one  I 
time  extended  as  far  as  the  Maldives,  hut.  by 
some  great  eunviiLsioii  of  uatim-,  the  inter- 
niedi:ite  part  bet  ween  t'nosc  islands  and  Cape 
Comorin  hiul  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  that  the  tree  or  trees  had  grown  there¬ 
on,  and  still  eontinued  to  grow  on  the  sub¬ 
merged  soil;  and  the  nuts  when  ri)ie,  being 
lighter  than  wat«'r,  rose  to  the  surface,  instead 
— as  IS  the  habit  of  suimraiarine  arboreal  pro¬ 
duce — of  falling  to  the  ground.  Scarcely  rould 
a  inure  splendid  illustration  of  the  fallarirs  of 
hypothetical  reasoniug  be  found  than  the  pages 
which  contain  this  spccions  and  far-fetched 
argument. 


Ill  the  fulness  of  time  knowledge  is  obtained 
and  mysteries  are  revealed.  Chemistry  and 
niedieine,  releasixl  from  the  tedioius  hut  not 
usele.ss  appn'ntiix'ship  they  liad  served  to 
alchymy  and  empiririsin,  set  u|>  on  their  nvn 
aerouiit,  and,  ns  a  conseqiiriiee,  the  ‘‘  nut  of 
the  sea”  soon  lost  its  Euro|iean  reputation  as  s 
curative,  though  it  was  still  eoiisidered  a  very 
great  curiosity.  A  small  one  vvniild  not  realist 
more  than  15U,  while  a  large  one  would  be 
worth  Lliii;  those,  however,  that  measured  as 
much  ill  breadth  as  in  leiigtii  were  most 
esteemed, nnd  one  nieasuniiga  foot  in  diameter 
was  worth  Llflfl  sterliug  money.  Such  eon¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  prices  of  these  nuts  for  tw« 
centuries  after  the  ships  of  Europe  hod  first 
found  their  way  to  the  seas  and  lands  of  Asis 
I  But  a  change  was  at  hand.  In  the  year  177t>. 

■  a  French  merehant-ship  entered  the  port  of 
;  Caleiilta.  The  motley  a.s.semldage  of  native 
I  merchants  and  tradesmen,  Bahmis  and  Banians. 

''  iiohaslies,  Dubies,  and  Bingyvvalhihs,  that 
I  crowd  a  Euroiiean  vessel’s  deck  on  her  first 
'  arrival  in  an  Eastern  port,  were  astounded 
when,  to  their  eager  inquiries,  the  eaptais 
j  replied  that  his  cargo  consisted  of  cocos  dt 
.  Mcr.*  Scarcely  could  the  incredulous  and 
I  astouislied  natives  believe  the  cvideiiee  of  their 
own  eyesight,  when,  on  the  halehes  lieing 
opened,  they  saw  that  the  ship  was  aelaally 
filled  with  this  rare  and  precious  eoiniuodity — 
rare  and  jirecious  to  he  so  no  lunger.  Its 
price  instantaneously  fell.  Persons  who  had 
been  the  fortunate  jiossessors  of  a  nut  or  tw» 
were  ruined;  and  so  little  did  the  French 
captain  gain  by  his  cargo  that  he  disclosed  the 
secret  of  its  origin  to  an  English  mercantile 
lioii'c.  which  completed  the  utter  downfall  of 
the  Nut  of  Solomon  by  landing  anotlier  cargo 
of  it  at  Bombay  during  the  same  year. 

A  singular  circunistanee  in  connexion  with 
the  discovery  of  the  tree,  a  complete  exemplif.- 
cation  of  the  good  old  tale,  “  Eyes  and  no  Eyes.’’ 
is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  lesson  to  1.11  that  thei 
should  ever  make  projMT  use  of  the  organs 
wliieh  (Ltd  has  bestowed  upon  them  for  the 
acquisition  of  useful  kuowludge.  Malie  dc  lx 
Buurdoniisis,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
E'reucli  (sdoiiinl  governors,  whose  name,  almost 
unknown  to  liistury,  is  embalmed  fur  ever  in 
I  St.  Pierre’s  romanee  of  “Paul  nnd  Virginia," 
sent  from  the  Isle  of  France,  in  17F3,  a  naval 
uttieer  named  Picault  to  explore  the  clnsler  o( 
!  islands  now  known  as  the  Seychelles.  Picuiih 
made  a  pretty  correct  survey,  and,  in  the  conrs. 
of  it,  discovered  some  islands  previously  un- 


I  •  Cocoa-nuts  of  the  sea— the  French  sppelU- 
'  tion  ol  the  nut. 


THAT  WILL  1)0.’ 
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'•nown  ;  one  uf  tlicse  he  inmi'd  I’elmiers,  on 
.iccount  of  the  ahuudHnce  nud  l)e:i(ity  of  the 
j)alni-trees  that  ^rew  upon  it :  tlnit  was  all  hr 
Upw  about  thoiB.  In  1708,  a  subs('i)UODt 
.-OTcrnor  of  the  Lie  of  France  sent  out  a 
dniilar  expedition  nnder  Ducheinin,  fur  a 
limilnr  pur|iose.  Barn',  the  liydrojfrapher  of 
this  last  e\|ie<lition,  hindiii);  on  I’almiers.  at 
'luer  discovered  that  the  palms  from  whieh  the 
ahm  I  had,  a  quarter  of  a  reaturv  previously, 
aeeived  its  name,  produced  the  famous  and 
loug  sou)(bt-for  cocos  de  ruer.  Banv  informi  il 
Duchemio,  tmd  the  twain  kept  the  secret  to 
liraiselves.  Immediately  after  their  return  to 
the  Isle  of  Frnnte  they  fitted  out  a  vessel, 
wiled  to  PHlmiers,  and,  liaviii);  loaded  with 
nuts,  proceeded  to  C'alcuttit.  Mow  their  speeu- 
liuion  turned  out  vve  have  already  related. 

We  shall  siK-ak  no  more  of  the  Trts-  of 
.Solomon  ;  it  is  the  LtHloicea  Scyc/iellarum,  the 
louhle  cocoa-nut  of  the  Seychelles,  as  moilero 
laibinists  term  it,  that  vre  have  now  to  deal 
*ith. 

It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  jtive  a  |eipnlur 
Jesc.'iption  when  incnmlmred  by  the  techni- 
calitics of  bcieute  jwemusttrv  another niethutl. 
Let  the'  rctider  imairine  two  pretty  thick  vem’- 
■able  marrows,  each  a  foot  lonsf,  joined  to;tether, 
side  by  side,  and  partly  flattened  by  a  vertietil 
vimpn-ssion,  he  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the 
'urions  form  of  the  double  tocoa-iint.  When 
^on,  they  contain  a  refreshing,  sweetish, 
iellj-likc  Bubstaucc;  but  when  old,  the  kernel 
is  so  hnrd  that  it  eannut  lie  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  enormous  fruit-bunches,  vveixhinjr  up- 
sards  of  fifty  pounds,  hanij  three  or  four  years 
un  the  tree  before  they  arc  sufiicicntly  ripened 
to  fall  down ;  thus,  thoufth  only  one  drupe  is  put 
forth  each  sciison,  yet  the  produce  of  thna-  or 
four  years,  the  aiq^esate  weight  of  which  must 
he  considerable,  burdens  the  stem  at  one  time. 

Though  no  longer  producing  a  dnig  of  great 
value  for  the  exclusive  tise  of  the  wealthy,  the 
double  cocoa-nut  of  flic  Seychelles  affords  maav 
liiiinbler  benefits  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands.  The  trunk,  when  split,  and  cleared  of 
Its  soft,  fibrous  interior,  ai'rves  to  make  watcr- 
ttrough-s  and  palisades.  The  immense  leaves 
we  used,  in  tliat  fine  climate,  as  materials  for 
building;  not  only  do  they  nmke  an  excellent 
'bnleh,  but  they  are  alsn  uinployeil  for  walls. 
Vlith  one  hundred  leaves  a  commodious  dwell¬ 
ing,  including  doors,  window.s,  and  paKitions, 
may  he  ixiuatructed.  Baskets  and  brooms  are 
maile  from  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  and  the  fibres 
i*f  their  footstalks.  The  young  leaf,  previous 
to  its  cxjianding,  is  soft,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
isilimr  ;  in  this  state  it  is  rut  into  lungiludinal 
'  ripis.  and  plaited  into  hats,  while  the  downy 


I  snhstaiice  by  which  it  is  ctivered  is  timnd 
■  valuable  fur  stutling  lieds  and  pillows.  Vessels 
'  of  various  forms  and  lusos  are  made  out  of  tin- 
light,  strong,  and  durable  nutshells. 

I  ~  ' 

“THAT  WILL  DO!” 

'  Tills  is  a  phrase  of  modern  invention.  The 
hiieients  knew  of  no  such  ex;-ression,  or  the 
F.gy]itiiiiis  would  never  have  raised  the  pyra¬ 
mids.  nor  the  Greeks  and  Komaiis  displayed 
that  love  of  the  lieautiful  which  led  them  to 
imparl  a  ]Kielie  grace  even  to  the  meanest 
'  utensils  for  household  use,  as  the  remains  of 
I’oiiqieii  fully  testiL.  “  That  will  do”  is  the 
:  excuse  of  mediocrity,  unable  to  soar  to  better 
1  Biin-gs.  “That  will  do”  is  the  self-dispen'nthni 
:  given  by  the  lazy  painter,  who  glosses  over  the 
vviiiit  of  anatomicnl  correetuess  by  n  showy 
i-ulouriiig.  “That  will  do”  is  the  lieseiting 
]  sin  of  nrehifects  who  Tay  their  shorf-eomings 
to  the  want  of  a  favourable  site  or  an  It  ban 
climate.  '•  That  will  do”  is  the  precept  held 
ill  Veneration  by  most  servanls.  “That  wi'l 
do”  makes  your  sloven  and  your  slattern.  A 
man  who  adopts  this  motto  with  regard  to  div-s 
does  nut  mind  being  Ms  n  with  a  dirty  slii.-, 
I  and  .a  lieard  of  twii  days’  growth:  while  the 
I  Slime  fatal  saying  allows  n  woman  to  -go  nlHicl. 
I  the  house  with  curl-papers,  and  slipslusi. 

1  “That  VI ill  do,”  inqilicd  to  household  matters, 
I  is  isiually  had.  ann  more  annoying  to  friends 
than  when  applied  to  dress.  You  may  e.vpcci 
'  ilI-<sHiked  dinners  in  any  house  where  the 
heads  adopt  this  maxim — to  s.ay  nothing  of 
shiihhy  carpets,  faileil  paint,  dii-ty  muslin  cur¬ 
tains,  \e.  “That  will  do”  has  conjured  up  a 
host  of  iuefiieieut  te.vhcrs,  and  a  still  larger 
^  pro|airlion  of  inipt-rfect  seholara.  “Tliatwill 
do”  has  Mink  many  a  ship — caused  the  down- 
;  full  of  si'affoldiiig  holding  hundreds  uf  hnmiiii 
I  beings — <K-easions  at  least  luilf  the  fires  that 
I  take  place,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  rail- 
way  disasters.  “  That  will  do”  is  the  enemy 
[  to  all  excellence,  and  would  sup  the  wnscieiice 
j  of  the  most  virtuous  man  alive,  if  he  hearkened 
j  to  its  dictates.  The  only  persons  to  whom  we 
!  recnmiiieiid  it  are  ilruukards,  gnmlilers,  and 
I  speiidtiirilU,  who  may  very  properly  exclaim, 
‘■That  will  do!”  .\11  should  I lear  in  mil  d 
'  lliat  nothing  will  “do”  hut  the  very  U's'.  in 
;  iMiiiit  of  excellence. 

Thocgh  we  may  have  a  hard  pillow,  yet  it  is 
only  sin  that  can  plant  a  thorn  in  it ;  and  even 
though  it  may  bo  hard  and  lonely,  yet  we  may 
have  sweet  sleep  and  glorious  visions  upon  it. 
It  was  when  Jacob  was  lying  upon  a  atone  for  » 
pillow  that  he  had  glorious  visions  of  a  ladder 
,  reiiehingto  hearen. 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING.— SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 


tilings  fajo;<b  ,^nolBing.  Sick  Hooiit  anb  Hnrsern. 


Ora-KGE  >fABUALiDn.— THVe  an  ^ual  weight 
of  tine  losf*snp»r  and  Seville  oranges.  Wipe 
and  ^ate  the  oranges,  but  not  too  much.  Cut 
the  oranges  the  long  way,  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice  through  a  small  sieve;  scrape  olf  the  pulp 
from  the  inner  jskius,  aitd  pick  out  the  seeds. 
Boil  the  skin  till  I'crtectly  tender,  changing  the 
water  to  take  off  part  of  the  bitter.  When  cool, 
scrape  the  coarse  white  thready  part  from  the 
skins,  and  cut  them  into  chips.  CJlarify  tlie  sugar, 
and  put  the  chips,  pnip,  and  juice  to  it.  Add, 
when  boiled  for  Un  minutes,  t’le  jniee  and  grate 
of  two  lemons  to  every  doz«  n  of  on.nges.  bkim» 
and  boil  for  twenty  minutes. 

To  Make  ekcfluikt  Fxk. — Taken  pound  of 
the  best  .\leppo  galls,  half  a  pound  of  copperas, 
aqnarter  of  a  ponndof  gum-urai  ic,  and  a  (jn  <rter 
of  a  pound  of  white  sn.:ar*candv.  Bruise  the 
galls,  and  l>eat  the  other  ingredients  very  fine, 
and  infuse  them  all  in  aix  pints  ot  wine  of  ruin* 
water.  Let  this  mixture  stand  hut  by  the  flro 
three  or  four  day*,  and  then  put  it  on  n  s'ow  lira 
80  as  to  boil,  t'tir  it  very  often,  and  let  it  btand 
five  or  six  hours,  t  ill  niio-tonrth  of  it  is  evaporated. 
When  cold,  strain  it  throin  h  a  clean  coarse  piece 
of  linen.  Bottle,  and  keep  it  for  nse. 

To  Remove  from  riorii.— ^pots  of 

grease  may  be  removed  by  a  iiiUited  solntion  of 
potash,  hut  this  must  I>e  canliously  applied,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  cloth.  S  ainsof  white  wax, 
which  sometim-'S  fall  upon  clothes  from  wax- 
candles,  are  removed  by  spirit.^  of  turpentine,  or 
sulphuric  ether.  The  ms’^lts  of  white  paint 
may  also  be  discharged  by  tho  above  mentioned 
agents. 

To  DETErr  Wirmxo  or  ^halk  ix  Flotr.— 
Mix  with  the  flour  some  jinoe  of  lemon  or  good 
vine  ar.  If  th«  titwir  be  mire,  they  will  remain 
together  at  rest;  but  ii  tnere  be  a  mixture  of 
whiting  or  chalk,  a  f  rment  .  tlon  or  working  like 
yeast  will  ensue.  The  adult  rated  meal  is  whiter 
and  heavier  than  the  go^d. 

To  R»a*ivr  a  Pri.i,  Fire. —Powdered  nitre 
sUvwcd  on  the  lire  is  the  bt  st  liellowsthat  can  f>e 
used. 

To  IviTATB  (iRm*XT>  GLASS. — Psh  the  glass 
over  with  a  lump  «  f  glazi'Ts’  putty,  carefully  wnd 
uniformly,  until  (he  surface  is  equallv  covered. 
This  is  an  excellent  imitntion  of  ground  glass,  and 
is  not  disturbed  by  rnin  or  damp  air,  and  is  very 
useful  for  kitohen-Aindons,  for  ofllces,  gluss- 
doors,  kc. 

To  Wash  ix  Pea-water.— Take  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  soda  or  potash,  with  an  eqnal  weight  of 
China-clay ;  mix  t  hem  into  a  t  hick  paste,  one  pound 
of  which  is  enough  to  soften  four  gallons  of  sea- 
wat(T. 

A  Stboxo  Paste  for  Paper. — To  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  flour  put  as  much  powdered  rosin  as 
will  Ue  on  a  shilling ;  mix  with  as  much  strong 
beer  as  will  make  it  of  a  due  consistence,  and 
boil  half  an-bour.  Let  it  be  cokl  before  it  is 
used. 


A  Strexothextxo  Deis  k,— Put  a  loaenplol 
of  pearl-barley  into  a  aaucep.in  with  three  pmte 
of  cold  water,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  smtfll 
piece  of  cinnamon ;  boil  the  whole  gently  unttt 
the  barley  becomes  tender,  then  strain  if  tvougli 
a  fine  sieve,  and  Bwcetcn^>'itU  treacle,  honey,  or 
sugar. 

Baked  Mitk  for  Coxsumptivb  Peuscxs.— 
Put  half  a  gallon  of  milk  into  a  jar,  tie  it  down 
with  writing-pnper,  and,  alter  tho  bread  is  drawn, 
let  it  stand  itll  night  in  the  oven:  the  next 
morning  it  will  be  the  thickness  of  cream,  and 
may  be  drunk  ns  occasion  requires. 

CorPEB  VILK  y<»R  TUB  'JlCK-ROOM. — BoU  S 
dessert-spoonful  of  ground  coff'e  in  nearly  s 
pint  of  milk  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  put  into 
it  a  shaving  or  two  of  isinglass,  and  clear  it ;  lot 
it  boil  a  few  minutes  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  chirify. 

Brixk  IX  A  Fever.— Pv.t  n  little  tea-snge,  two 
sprigs  of  balm,  and  a  little  wood-sorrel,  into  s 
stone  jug,  havi»^g  llrst  washed  and  dried  them) 
peel  thin  a  small  lemon,  and  clear  from  the 
white:  slice  it,  and  put  a  bit  of  the  peel  in; 
then  pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling-water. 
Sweeten  and  cover  it  close.  Perhaps  no  drink, 
however,  is  more  refre^-'.iing  in  siieh  a  case  than 
weak  green  tea,  into  which  lemon-juice  is  iufnsed 
in&tei.d  of  milk.  It  may  lie  drunk  eiiUer  cold  or 
hot,  but  the  latter  is  the  best. 

Barlrt-w'ateii  with  IIoxey.— Add  the  iuios 
and  rind  of  one  lemon  to  one  tal  lespoontm  of 
honey,  and  two  teacupfuls  of  barley;  put  it  into 
a  jug,  and  pour  a  qnart  of  boiling-water  upon  it. 

Baulky-water  wim  Isikola?s.— A  table- 
spoonful  of  pearl-barley,  six  lumps  of  loaf-sugar, 
half  of  a  lemon,  and  enough  ixinglnss  to  clear  it. 
Pour  two  quarts  of  I>olliug  spring-water  on  these 
ingredients,  and  let  it  rtand  until  cold. 

Tamarixds  or  Traxeerry  /’’TrB,  with 
double  the  quantity  of  w  ater,  also  form  a  pleasant 
drink  for  an  invalid  when  approaching  con¬ 
valescence. 

Baked  Flour  for  Ikpakts.— Tie  up  tight 
in  a  cloth  two  pounds  of  flour ;  put  it  iu  a  sauce¬ 
pan  of  boiling-wafer,  and  let  it  boil  hard  for 
three  l.ours,  when  it  will  come  out  iu  a  round 
ball.  A  small  quantity  is  scraped  off,  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  manner  ae  thick  milk  or  grnel. 
For  infante,  the  preparation  should  not  be  thicker 
than  very  thin  gruel. 

I  Cleaxlixss9.~A  dirty  cup,  or  a  bit  of  coal 
I  on  toast  or  in  broth,  may  turn  an  invalid's 
j  stomach.  It  is  highly  necessary,  also,  for  the 
!  sake  both  of  the  patient  and  others,  that  the 
I  room  should  be  kept  thoroughly  c^'  an  and  sweet, 
nothing  offensive  being  allowed  to  remain  in  it. 
As  much  air  as  the  patient  can  bear  shonld  be 
admitted,  and  occaaionaJly  a  thorough  draught, 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  r  om,  except  the 
immediate  neighl^urhood  ot  the  patient,  who 
must  be  protected  from  it  by  the  curtains  or 
bed-clothes. 
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WIT  AND  WISDOM.— NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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®lit  ani)  SlUboni, 

An  old  lady  ^ra*  tellin"  bi»r  "grand'Children 
ibout  eome  troubles  in  ^i(‘otl&ad,  in  the  rourse 
of  which  the  chi^^f  other  cluu  iK'headed.  **  It 

was  no  ^reai  thing  of  a  head,  to  be  eure/’  said 
the  :;ood  old  lady }  **  but  na’thcless  it  >raa  a  sud 
loss  to  hifM  /*' 

The  beete.-^^j  drop  for  young  latlio* is  to  drop 
the  praoiio#  ofdrcsaing  thin,  when  they  go  into 
the  night  air. 

The  new’tfHipers  are  ft;U  of  a^lvertiscments  fof 
flain  cooki.  We  suppose  pretty  cook$  have  no 
oecHsion  to  advertise  at  alh 

**  No  pains  will  be  spared/*  as  the  quack  said, 
when  sawing  off  a  poor  follow’s  leg  to  cure  him 
of  the  rheumatism  1 

A  barber  in  New  York  cify  has  erected  a 
Dgu  bearing  the  following  words:  —  “George 
Washington  Jones,  Physiognomic  Operator,  und 
Professor  ot  the  Tonsorial  Art.*' 

Papa,  what  is  that  picture  over  the  mantel- 
pieee  i'  *  The  vain  father  answered,  “  Why,  that’s 
papa's  anus,  my  darling!*  “  Then,  wfiy  don’t 
you  have  your  legs  nut  up,  too  ?‘*  was  the  reply. 

A  shoentuker,  wiin  oue  eye,  who  works  in  our 
osighhourhuod,  coinpluinedthat  one  of  his  lamps 
did  not  burn.  One  of  his  shopmutes,  who  is  a 
lenuine  son  of  the  Plrnerald  Isle,  with  astonish* 
loeot  excUiiucd,  “  Faith,  and  what  do  you  want 
ot  t*co  lamps  ?  Ye  haven’t  but  one  eye!" 

The  more  we  help  othersto  bear  their  burdens, 
the  lighter  our  own  will  be. 

Love  is  like  honesty—  much  talked  about,  and 
bat  little  understood. 

iial)it  uniformly  and  constantly  strengthens 
sllour  active  exertions. 

If  you  would  not  hare  .'iflliction  to  visit  you 
twice,  listen  ut  once  to  w  hut  it  teucln^. 

Medical  writers  ail  agree  that  gluttony  con- 
dnctsmorc  people  to  the  gr.ive  than  drunkenness. 
The  old  adage  is  truoi  lliut  “  many  people  dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth.** 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  l)a\id  0*Connell,  at  a 
late  period  of  their  lives,  ascribe<l  their  sueeoss 
in  the  world  princb'ally  to  their  wives.  Were 
the  truth  known,  tiieirs  is  the  hUtory  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

if  you  would  reKsh  your  food,  labour  for  it;  if 
you  would  enjoy  the  nunieut,  pay  for  it  before 
vouweurit;  it  you  would  sleep  souudlv,  take  a 
clear  ooiucienoo  to  beJ  witli  you. 

Fine  wnsibilitio.  are  like  woodbines,  di>li;'lit- 
fol  luxuries  of  l>euuty  to  twine  round  a  solid, 
uprittht  stem  of  under.tandioi; ;  but  very  poor 
tkiags  if  t^y  are  lelt  to  cm  p  aloD|;  the  ground. 

Witli  a  double  tigilsDce  should  we  wuteh  our 
setions,  when  we  reflect  that  f^wd  and  bad  ones 
sre  never  childless ;  and  that,  in  both  eases,  the 
i^prin).  goes  beyond  the  parent— every  good 
legetiing  a  better,  every  bad  a  worse. 

A  poet  once  was  walking  with  .M.  de  Talley- 
nod  in  the  street,  and  at  the  same  time  reciting 
seme  of  his  own  verses.  Talleyrand  pereeiting, 
St  •  short  distance,  a  rosh  yawning,  pointed  him 
ditto  hi*  fHend,  saying,  ''  Jfotio  loud  ;  he  hears 
you !” 
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Every  Piuvliast'r  of  Twflt«  Conjwcutive  !Cur;ibrfi,  or 
0  Velnme  when  coiDoletril,  k  entitlt^tl  to  a  Gbaaee  of 
I  wlialng  oue  of  the  lluiulred  Gold  ChuinK  dfotf  by  tbi 
Proprietors;  for  particulars  rii^irecuiig  wai<'h,  sc«  the 
Wrapper. 

|(oikts  la  (forrcsponbcitfs. 

F.  M.  B.  has  obliged  us  to  take  advantage  by 
the  hlternative  the  proposed.  If  she  ii  h  very 
young  versifier,  try  a.ain;  if  not,  tryanuthor 
'sphere  of  talent,  is  the  advice  we  beg  to  offer. 

A  Subscriber  (Salford)  is  thanked  for  his 
recipe.  Our  nequaintunee  with  navigation  does 
not  warrant  us  iu  directing  his  study  of  the 
science.  *  ^ 

K.  \V.— The  Pestalozzian  system  of  edneation 
is  so  called  fVom  the  name  of  its  found^'T,  Pe*ta* 
lozzi.  \n  excellent  treatise  on  astronomr,  written 
by  Sir  John  Ilt-rschel,  is  inelu  lnd  in  Lardner’s 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  publi-*h'-d  by  Longmans. 
It  m  y,  however,  be  obtaiin  d  sep.irately,  and  la 
very  cheap.  We  very  sincerely  thank  R.  W, 
for  the  interest  she  seemsto  t  ike  m  our  Msgaiine. 

L.  L. — “  Eothen,”  and  the  “  Nile  Notes  of 
a  Ilowa^jl,*’  wo  strongly  recommend,  if  you 
wish  to  catch  the  eplrit  ot  Eastern  tr.tvel,  which 
is  its  great  charm.  Ch<':ip  editions  of  both 
works  are  published— “  Kothen,*’  2^r.  tW. ;  Nile 
Notes, '  l«. 

A  SuBSCBiBr.B  (Bacnp).  —  To  prevent  iron 
saucepans  from  rusting  between  using  them,  when 
washed,  hold  them  over  the  fire  a  few  minutes 
till  all  the  damp  has  evaporutM.  Far  polishing 
blick-leod  worK,  mix  a  ft  w  drops  of  tur^wntinr 
with  the  b'ack  lead. 

E.  S.  S.  will  find  a  receipt  f  m  piccaliny  in  page 
123ofVol.  I  ,  of  this  Magazine. 

SuBSCBiBUU  (Uawt«  nstall).—  V  piece  of  chalk 
in  the  water  your  fowls  drink  will  facilitate  laying, 
j  A  ScB^CimlKR.  -You  may  obtain-  a  copy  of  a 
'  marriage  registration  (or  of  the  mnrriajo  cer- 
]  titleate)  of  the  clerk  of  tho  parish  where  the 
I  union  was  solemnised,  upon  payment  of  much 
;  less  than  the  sum  you  mention.  But  we  snepect 
;  you  to  mean  amarria'iO  ffcence,  which  would  be 
I  useless  obtained  anonymously. 

I  KossMv>ifD  St.  Johk.— We  hire  inserted  th^ 
!  poem,  in  deference  to  the  so  earnestly  impressed 
'  wish  ot  the  little  circle  you  represent.  It  is  not 
1  faultless,  however,  though  with  several  excellent 
I  ideas  in  it. 

B.  C.  will  And  in  the  present  numbef  there- 
I  ceipt  she  desires. 

All BADPX  Lkb. — You  will  be  at  liberty  to  rise 
your  own  discretion  in  such  a  case  as  you  sitpwse, 
I  after  attaining  your  raijority.  Whether,  now- 
!  ever,  it  would  be  prtident  to  do  so,  H  a  thing 
I  which  demundii  your  anxious  ^onridfriffton. 

I  U.  A. 't  suggestion  skull  reotJ^vc  due  attention. 
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was  staj- 
ins  at  the  house  of  a 
relation,  where  I  met 
'  with  a  young  gentleman  who  paid 
•'  me  very  marked  attention.  He 
y,-  /  recently  made  me  an  offer  of  niiir- 

f|.  ,  /  riage,  w  hich  I  felt  very  much  in- 
,  '  oliued  to  accept;  hut  at  the  same 

f  time  a  gentleman,  many  years  my 
senior,  though  considerably  richer 
than  his  rival,  having  made  a  decla- 
ration  of  his  passion  for  ms,  my 
s  '  '  friends  and  relations  all  wished  me 

7  accept  the  latter,  as  I  must 

' confess  to  Citid's  private  ear  that, 
Jsj  being  of  a  graver  and  more  settled 

'  disposition  than  the  former,  he  is 

'  ”  likelv  to  make  me  the  better  h>ia- 
-  / 't?  baud.  I  earnestly  request  of  Cretn 
'.e.-tf)  •  advise  me  how  to  act  in  the 
i'/  present  emergency.”  —  When  a 
youthful  woman  marries  a  man 

S‘‘many  years  her  senior.”  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him  to  her 
heart  but  the  money  qnalificstion, 
and  that  "gravity  and  settled 
'  I  ■"  disposition”  wliich  is  common  to 
Ji  '*  nil  her  seniors,  she  bargains  for  no 
y  other  happiness  but  that  which  comes 
e  with  money.  Disparity  of  age  between 
‘  man  and  wife  is  a  strong  presumption 
of  matrimonial  discord ;  or,  at  best,  of 
a  dull  aud  lifeless  concord. 

Knaticis  WooDBiiri. — "  In  the  same  village 
where  I  reside  also  lives  a  voung  gentleman, 
poeaeasing  wealth,  onlv  equalled  hy  his  handsome 
face  and  amiable  qualities,  to  whom  I  am  be¬ 
come  seriously  attached,  and  I  have  recently 
',«wrd  that  1.6  is  not  indifferent  to  me  ;  but  as. 
we  are  not  cn  intinuite  terms,  how  must  I  let 
him  know  that  I  respond  to  his  lovef  Pray  ad- 
vitu-  'Ilf.'’ — Cennis  of  opinion  that,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  question  really  cherish  FRavcRsWooD- 
sias  in  any  affectionate  comer  of  his  heart,  he 
will  speedily  find  occasion  to  declare  the  fact. 
PaaxcRS  con  then  let  him  know  that  she  reeponds 
to  his  love.  CcpiD  cannot  advise  her  to  antici* 
fcate  her  sl^  lover. 

Kwit.v  (Hampstead). — From  the  sensible  end 


sincere  tone  of  yonr  letter,  we  appre. 
bend  little  necersity  of  pointing  out  the 
only  dinsit  i  onrsc  for  tout  adoption.  The  ob- 
.  jrction  of  your  parents  fs  one  which  they  cannot 
reasonably  a  Ihere  to,  when  yon  have  declared 
your  attachment,  and  your  lover  has  shown  him- 
I  self  w  orthy  <  f  it. 

.Vt.BCHT  w  rites.  “  Can  you  through  the  medium 
I  of  your  Domeskc  Mso.vzigK  make  mean  intro- 
'  ductiou  to  a  young  lady,  as  suitor,  providing  I 
;  give  yon  full  particulars  ?" — W'e  leave  our  vising 
I  ledy  readers  to  supply  comment,  or  (if  they 
!  ohoosel  an  answer. 

Kittv  CLrixj'RiLE’s  difflcnilties  are  quite  ro- 
I  maiitic.  Her  feelings  point  the  true  path  through 
,  them  ;  but  us  for  elopement,  sensible  girls  know 
Nnter  than  to  utter  the  word. 

Bessik.  “  Sir,—  Seeing  so  many  of  ray  fair 
friends  apply  t<)  >  on  for  advice,  I  beg  to  solicit 
the  same  kihdne;  I  am  still  quite  young  yet, 
have  had  s.weral  offers,  the  first  whim  T  was  only 
about  sixteen.  He,  I  am  sure,  loved  me  most 
sincerely,  and  was  equally  beloved  in  return; 
but  uflor  an  engsgementof  nearly  two  years  be 
was  suddenly  snatched  sway  by  the  hand  of 
Death.  Like  nil  young  ladies  at  auch  a  time,  I 
decided  never  to  love  another,  and  up  to  the 
preaeni  time  T  have  kept  my  resolution.  I  have 
I  now  u  Bond  od'er.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  right 
I  to  acc.ipt  it  ?  for  although  he  is  everything  I 
could  wish,  I  cannot  sometimes  ret'reaa  a  aigh 
'  for  the  lo-t  one.  I  ahoold  be  truly  eorry  to 
becKjmc  the  wife  of  any  man  whom  I  thought  I 
I  ixiuld  not  eternally  love  and  render  happy,  and 
I  I  think  I  shall  never  entirely  forret  the  one  I 
have  lost,  ii'oold  you  advise meto  remain  single 
or  to  swept  the  present  offer  P  By  giving  yonr 
opinion,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.’ — Ba-tgis  says 
she  hue  Irpf  the  resolution  never  to  receive  into 
horheuH  a  sucoessor  to  the  lost  occupent;  aba 
alto  saya  that  she  should  be  sorry  to  marry  a 
I  man  w  hom  she  thought  she  could  not  eternally 
l.>vo.  Now,  w  e  can  only  advise  her,  in  that  case, 
to  do  nothing  which  she  would  afterwards  be 
;  sorry  for.  But  the  tone  of  her  note  goes  to 
prove  that  she  lias  not  kept  a  resolution  whieh 
'  she  could  never  expect  to  keep,  and  which  it 
would  lie  wise  to  break,  "  He  is  everything  I 
oouldwish!"  Very  well;  Bbssie  will  not  shut 
I  the  door  noon  everythinf  she  could  wish,  if  aha 
'  is  a  sensible  girl. 
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HANNAH  MORE. 

The  life  of  Hnnoah  More  wu  ilmost  as  and  regolation  of  her  children,  the  credit  and 
barren  of  incident  ns  it  was  foil  of  usefulness  success  which  in  after-life  attended  them  liM 
and  good  influences.  The  youngest  of  the  five  been  very  plnusily  attributed, 
dan^tersof  Jacob  More,  who  was  descended  It  is  remarkable  too,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
from  a  resnectahle  bmily  at  Haleston,  Norfolk,  frequency  with  which  moral  or  inteUectnid  ex- 
Hannah  More  was  bom  in  1746,  at  Stapleton,  cellence  descends  from  the  female  pareut,  that 
in  the  county  of  Gloucestershire.  Her  father  Mr.  Jacob  More’s  mother  possessed  an  nn- 
had  received  a  liberal  education  at  the  commonly  vigorous  mind.  She  lived  in  the 
grammar  school  at  Norwich,  and  was  origin-  days  of  Cromwell,  and  the  strong  puritanical 
ally  desigi^  for  the  Church  ;  but  the  failure  spirit  of  piety  was  hers.  She  used  to  relate  to 
of  a  lawsnit  led  him  to  the  acceptance  of  the  her  children  tales  of  the  t  mes  when  at  mid- 
mastership  of  a  foundation  school  near  Staple-  night  pious  worshippers  went  with  stealthy 
ton.  Soon  after,  he  married  a  young  woman  steps  through  the  snow  to  hear  the  words  of  in> 
of  plain  edacation,  the  daughter  of  a  famier,  spiretion  d^vered  by  a  holy  man  at  her  father’s 
bat  endowed  with  a  vigorous  intellect ;  and  to  house  ;  while  her  fiither  himself,  with  drawn 
the  soundness  of  her  judgment  in  the  cultnre  sword,  guarded  the  entrance  from  intrusion. 
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At  a  very  early  age  Miss  More  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  hy  great  quickness  of  apprehension, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  an  inquiring  mind. 
Her  nnrse  had  lived  in  the  family  of  Drydon, 
wliose  son  she  hud  attended  in  his  last  illness ; 
and  the  future  author  Ilnnnah  More  was  con¬ 
tinually  asking  for  new  stories  about  tne  poet. 
At  this  early  age,  too,  the  signs  of  that 
precarious  health  which  exercised  her  patience 
and  virtue  for  so  many  years  began  to  appear. 

It  is  related  that  Mr.  More,  who  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  strong  dislike  of  female 
pedantry,  having  nevertheless  begun  to  in¬ 
struct  his  daughter  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  mathematics,  was  soon 
frightened  at  Ills  own  success,  'the  study  of 
mathematics  was  not  pursued  ;  but  she  through 
life  carefully  cultivated  her  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  classics.  The  mother  of  Hannah 
More,  though  imperfectly  educated,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  as  anxious  for  the  instructma  of  their 
promising  daughter  as  her  fatlter  was  pre¬ 
judiced  against  the  consequenees ;  and  his 
consent  to  her  entering  upon  aew  studies  had 
to  be  obtained  from  him  oy  the  joint  impor¬ 
tunity  of  both  wife  and  child. 

'I'lie  eldest  of  the  live  daughters  w  as  sent  to  a 
French  school  at  Bristol ;  as  it  was  the  wish 
of  her  parent  that  their  children  should  be 
qualified  to  procure  for  themselves  a  respect¬ 
able  indcjiendence  by  the  establi.vhmeiit  of  a 
boarding-school.  Tliis  purpose  was  well 
seconded  by  the  industry  and  solid  abiliiiss 
of  this  eldest  daughter,  who  u)ioii  her  return 
from  school,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  con¬ 
stantly  imparted  to  her  sisters  the  lessons  she 
had  rcraiived.  Under  such  tuition  Hannah 
began  an  acquaintance  with  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  afterwards  matured  hy  study 
and  opportunity  into  an  almost  jierfect  ae- 
quain'ance  with  its  idiom  and  proiiunriatiou. 

At  length  the  sisters  were  thought  siifiieiently 
qualificd  for  the  long-projected  undertaking ; 
and  a  boarding-school  was  established  at 
Bristol,  which,  from  the  commencement,  was 
attended  with  great  sncccsa.  The  i  Idest  Miss 
Mure,  not  yet  twenty-one,  took  under  her  care 
Hannah,  then  uot  twelve,  to  give  her  the  bcuefit 
of  masters  in  the  modern  tongues.  In  this 
Bchoul,  by  the  assistance  of  her  amiable  sister, 
she  completed  her  education. 

She  had  reached  her  sixteenth  year  when  the 
elder  Sheridan  came  to  Bristol,  to  give  lectures 
on  eloquence.  Such  was  the  impressi  n  made 
upon  her  young  im.annation  by  an  exhibition 
,K  novel  and  intelleotnal  that  her  feelings 
forced  utterauce  in  verse ;  a  copy  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  lecturer  by  a  friend  of  both 
parties.  The  performance  was  probably  beyond 


the  age  of  the  author,  as  it  induced  Sheridan  to 
seek  licr  uc(|uaintance ;  which,  when  obtained, 
increased  his  admiration  for  herdawning  talent 
About  the  same  time,  a  daiigrrons  illnea 
brought  her  under  the  cire  of  Dr.  TVoodwarl, 
an  eminent  physician,  and  a  man  of  literaij 
taste.  On  one  oecasion,  being  led  in'o  conver¬ 
sation  with  his  patient  on  literary  subjects,  he 
forget  the  purpose  of  his  visit  in  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  her  conversation ;  till  suddenly  recol¬ 
lecting  himself  when  he  was  half  way  dowi 
stairs,  he  cried  out,  “  Bless  me !  1  forgot  to  aik 
the  girl  liow  site  was !” 

About  this  time  she  also  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  astronomer  Ferguson,  and  with 
a  lineiidraprr  lumed  I’cacli ;  from  both  o( 
whom  she  derived  considerable  advantage  ii 
the  cultivation  of  her  tastes.  Feacii  eorrcctel 
the  whole  of  Huiae’s  History  ;  and  used  to  uy 
that  he  had  discovered  more  than  two  liuudred 
Scotticisms. 

A  year  from  this  time,  sad  Haiiiiah  More 
enter^  upon  the  ptofessiuaof  letters,  in  which 
she  cuntionsd  an  active  labaurrr  for  seventj 
yrart.  At  the  age  of  sereateen  she  produced 
the  first  effort  of  her  pan,  a  pastoral  drams 
called  the  “Brnmeh  after  Happiness which 
met  with  great  success.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  have  fouadad  her  Tepntatiun. 

At  afcuiit  the  age  of  twenty-two  .she  received 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  motr 
thaa  twenty  years  older  than  herself.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  liberal  educatioi, 
congenial  tastes,  and  strict  integrity  ;  and  Mia 
More  quitted  licr  interest  in  the  school,  and 
was  at  great  expense  in  preparing  hcrscif  for  « 
marriage  with  u  man  of  so  much  consequence. 
The  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  .Mr.  Turner 
(the  gentleman  in  question)  post|)uiied  it;  it 
was  again  fixed,  and  again  and  iigain  postponed. 
Her  friends  interfered,  and  would  not  permit 
her  to  be  so  trifled  with ;  and,  nut  withstanding 
his  wish  to  continue  the  engagement,  it  was 
broken  off.  The  final  separation  was  amicably 
agreed  upon,  and  the  parties  broke  off  their 
intercourse  hy  mutual  consent.  The  regard 
and  respect  of  Mr.  Turner  for  Miss  More  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  his  lilis  ;  and  at  his  death 
ho  bequeathed  Iter  a  thousand  pounds.  These 
embarrassments,  however,  did  nut  pass  over 
without  causing  Miss  More  a  certain  degree  of 
distress ;  from  which  she  sought  relief  in  the 
determination  she  formed,  and  kept,  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  similar  engagement. 

From  this  period  the  whole  interest  of  her 
life  is  centred  upon  her  works,  as  the  whole 
business  of  her  life  was  their  production,  aad 
all  its  pleasures  that  intercourse  with  people  of 
taste,  rauk,  and  education  she  so  largely  en- 
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joyed.  Furnished  with  means  to  pnrsiie  her 
literary  taste-s,  she  came  to  London,  and  was 
there  almost  at  once  introdqrvd  to  Johnson, 
Garrick  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Rurke,  Mrs. 
Honta^ae  and  met  almost  all  the  disiin^uislied 
of  her  time.  To  Gbrrick  she  was  parliciil.irly 
sttaclii'd ;  and  at  his  death  resided  some  time 
with  his  widow.  Miss  More's  traj?edy  of 
“Percy”  was  produced  while  in  London,  and 
was  performed  to  crowded  and  critical  audi¬ 
ences  ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  liad  passed  five 
years  in  the  society  of  the  shifted  and  nohle  that 
ihc  returned  to  her  sisters’  at  Bristol,  and 
settled  steadily  down  to  those  pursuits  which 
have  rendered  her  name  “  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words.”  She  hei;un  to 
contract  the  circle  of  lier  acijuaintancc,  with  a 
view  to  carry  into  execution  the  resolution  she 
had  lon^  cherished,  of  passing  a  large  (lortion 
of  her  time  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country. 
After  the  surprise  of  her  sudden  eleiatioii  an  l 
distinction  was  over,  her  first  love  seemed  to 
return.  The  country,  with  its  “green  pastures” 
and  “  still  waters,”  hi'gan  to  call  her  hack  where 
such  exercises  and  inquiries  might  he  imrsued 
as  were  most  profltahle  and  least  jM-rishahle. 

Of  her  life  in  retirement,  however,  we  are 
left  to  guess  from  the  tone  of  her  character 
and  occupations.  In  1790  she  pulilished  “  Au 
Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World  which  was  bought  up  and  read  with 
the  same  avidity  as  its  predecessor,  “  Thoughts 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Great.”  In  both  these 
essays  she  animadverted  upon  the  decay  of 
domestic  piety,  and  especially  on  the  absence 
of  religion  from  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes.  Ill  1791,  with  her  sisters,  she  insti¬ 
tuted  Sunday-schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol  — in  places  inhabited  by  a  people  vicious 
and  almost  savage,  among  whom  no  consiahlc 
would  dare  to  veuture  in  execution  of  his  •  tfiee. 
At  one  of  these  villages  there  was  only  one 
Bible,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  tlower-pot. 
Many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  philanthrofiy.  A  great  many  women  even 
refused  to  send  their  children  to  school  unless 
they  were  paid  for  it ;  but  in  a  short  time  they 
had  more  than  twelve  hundred  children  under 
their  care,  and  partly  at  their  charge. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  affairs 
began  to  wear  a  gloomy  aspect  in  this  country.  , 
French  revolutionary  principles  of  the  maddest  I 
sort  seemed  to  be  spreading  wide  their  per-  j 
nicious  effects ;  and  these  principles  were  pro-  j 
moted  by  hosts  of  inflammatnry  publications.  | 
At  this  crisis  of  consternation,  letters  poured  i 
in  upon  Hannah  Mure  by  every  post  from  ! 
persons  of  eminence,  earnestly  calling  upon  her  I 
to  produce  some  Uttle  popular  tract,  to  counter- 


j  act  these  dangerous  writings.  Ju  aooornauee 
j  with  these  petitions,  she  wrote  (privately)  the 
I  diidogue  of  “Village  Politics,  by  Will  Chip.” 

It  met  the  utmost  desires  of  her  friends,  and 
j  was  disseminated  by  thousands.  Tiie  Ouvem- 
i  ment  adopted  it,  and  several  private  persons 
I  printed  large  editions  fur  distribution.  The 
I  success  of  “  V  il  age  Politics”  encouraged  her 
I  to  venture  u|K)ii  a  more  extensive  undertaking. 
I  This  was,  to  produce  every  month  three  tracts, 
!  written  in  a  |iupul:ir  and  lively  inanuer ;  by 
!  this  iiieans  hoping  to  promote  religious  cduca- 
I  tiun  among  the  demagogiie-iuled  poor.  In 
this  scheme,  also,  she  was  very  successful. 

I  It  is  a'liiost  U'cless  to  dwell  upon  Mrs. 

I  Hannah  More's  literary  successes;  hut  they 
I  cumptisc  her  life,  lit  1799  appeared  her 
I  “  Strictures  on  Female  Education ;”  in  1805, 
I  “  Hint-,  towards  forming  the  Character  of  a 
:  Young  Princess,”  both  works  of  acknowledged 
i  value  ;  but  in  1809  appeared  the  best  known 
I  of  Miss  .More’s  produciions,  “Coelehs  in  Search 
j  of  a  Wife.”  It  appeared  anonymously  ;  hut 
I  excited  such  immediate  and  universal  attention 
j  that  it  was  out  of  print  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

I  In  nine  mouths  after  its  first  appearance,  she 
'  was  followed  to  Dawlish,  whither  she  hud  gone 
fur  change  of  air,  by  the  eleventh  edition.  In 
America,  thirty  editions  of  a  thousand  copies 
were  |)uhhshed  iu  the  author’s  lifetime,  and 
Were  every  where  read  with  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm.  In  1811  appeared  two  volumes, 
entitled  “  Practical  Piety shortly  after, 
“Christian  Monds,”  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
ahovciiienlioned  Wurk.  Some  of  these  works, 
and  a  few  of  her  tracts,  were  translated  even 
into  Riissi.in  and  Cingalese  ;  and  an  idea  of 
the  strength  of  her  intellect  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  th  d  she  wrote  eleven  works  after 
pa-sing  her  sixtieth  veir!  Her  last  letter, 

!  dated  7th  M  ly,  I  HJd,  exhibits  no  sign  of  failing 
!  judgment  or  m.  iital  activity  ;  yet  she  was  then 
I  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age! 
j  Nutw.thstandiug  the  signs  of  vigour  shown 
in  her  great  age,  from  toe  year  1828  Miss 
More’s  health  was  never  otherwise  than  in  a 
very  uiiccrtuin  and  precarious  state;  anl  few 
days  elapsed  without  an  attack  of  greater  or 
le-s  severity.  \t  all  periods  of  her  life  she 
hid  been  liable  to  dangerous  iiiflammatory 
affections  of  the  chest ;  and  towards  the  clo-e 
of  licr  life  some  degree  of  catarrhal  disease 
su|iervened.  In  November,  18.82,  her  intel- 
!e'’‘,ual  energy  first  b-gao  to  give  way,  upon 
the  translation,  as  it  -eeined,  ol  morbid  ai'tiun 
trjm  the  chest  to  the  head  ;  and  ou  the  17th 
of  S -ptemlier,  1838,  she  hied. 

There  was  one  eirenmstance  worthy  of  remark 
in  the  latter  life  of  Hannah  More :  namely 
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that  while  the  vigorous  qualities  of  her  mind 
submitted  to  decay,  the  go<^  and  kind  suffered  no 
diminution  to  the  last  moment  of  consciousness. 
The  intellect  of  many  has  been  known  to  out¬ 
live  their  goodness ;  her  goodness  outlived  her 
intellect.  Age  generally  blunts  sensibility,  and 
narrows  tbe  social  virtues ;  with  this  remark¬ 
able  woman  it  was  signally  the  reverse.  Her 
charity  and  beneficence  not  only  suffered  no 
abatement,  but  increased  with  every  advancing 
year. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  NAMES. 

“What’s  in  a  name F’ 

All  names  were  originally  significant,  and 
were  always  bestowed  by  the  ancients  with 
reference  to  their  well-understood  meaning. 
Sometimes  they  were  commemorative  of  some 
incident  or  circumstance  connected  with  the 
birth  of  tbe  individual  bearing  them  -,  as, 
'fhomas,  almn;  Maius,  May  (applied  to  one 
bom  in  that  month) ;  Septimus,  Me  srrenth. 
In  other  cases,  they  were  eipressive  of  the 
aspirations,  desires,  or  hopes  of  the  parents ; 
as,  Victor,  one  teho  conquers ;  Probus,  trulhjul ; 
Felix,  happy;  Benedict,  Lletsed.  Not  nnfre- 
quently  tliey  were  descriptive  of  personal  quali¬ 
ties ;  as.  Macros, /all ;  l^rrhus,  Kufus, 

red-haired. 

Names  are  as  significant  now  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Plato,  and  as  important ;  but  we 
ignorantly  or  carelessly  misapply  them,  making 
of  them  the  most  absurd  misnomers.  “  A  man 
with  the  name  of  George  or  Tlioinas,’’  as  I.ieigh 
Hunt  very  justly  observes,  “  might  as  well,  to 
all  understood  purposes,  be  c^led  Spoon  or 
Hat-band !“  Bunene  is  now  anything  but  the 
flaxen-haired  blonde  which  her  name  indicati  s. 
Isabel  is  no  longer  brown.  Cecilia  (grey-eyed^ 
belies  her  name,  and  “  lets  flv  the  arrows  of 
love”  from  orbs  of  heavenly  Irluc.  Rebecca, 
who  ought  to  he  somewhat  embonpoiid,  “  rounded 
into  beauty,”  as  the  poet  hath  it,  is  perhaps  a 
slender  lily-like  maiden,  better  suiting  the  name 
of  Susan. 

We  propose  to  present  here  some  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  names  now  in  use  in  this  country,  with 
their  origin  and  signification. 

Ada  is  well  known  as  the  name  of  Byron’s 
only  daughter.  It  is  from  the  Saxon  (.Edith, 
Ead'dh,  or  Bade,  Ada),  and  signifies  happy. 

Adilaidi  is  of  Gcmian  derivation,  and  has 
the  meaning  of  a  prince*!.  Adeline  is  only  a 
different  form  of  the  same  name. 

Agatha,  good,  is  from  the  Greek.  To  be 
worthy  of  this  name,  indicative  as  it  is  of  all 
the  vi^ea,  is  an  object  which  may  well  enlist 


the  highest  ambition  of  the.  fair  ones  who  bear 
it,  whether  maidens  or  wives. 

Agnes,  chatie,  is  also  from  the  Greek,  and  it 
one  of  the  best  names  in  use. 

Alfred  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  all-peace. 

Alicia,  or  Alice,  is  from  the  Latin,  and  lias 
the  meaning  of  noble.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  our  female  names. 

Alphonso  is  said  to  be  the  Spanish  form  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  Etfuns,  our  help.  It  is  aa 
euphonius  name,  but  now  seldom  used.  Byroa 
doomed  it  to  everlasting  ridicule  in  one  of  hit 
inimitable  rhymes — 


rngrateful,  periured,  barbarous  Don  Alphonao, 
I  really  wonder  how  you  can  go  on  so  I 


Amelia,  or  Amelie  (French,  Aintfe),  signifim 
beloved.  Amy,  or  Amie,  and  Emily,  have  the 
same  derivation  and  meaning.  Our  vocabulary 
contains  no  sweeter  or  more  lorabte  name. 

Anna,  or  Annie  (Hebrew,  Hannah),  signifim 
h  ind  or  gracious. 

Arabella  (French,  ArabcUc)  is  of  Latia 
derivation,  and  has  the  meaning  of  beautiful 
altar. 

Augustus,  increasiitg,  is  from  the  Latin,  and 
signifies  that  those  who  originally  bore  it  con¬ 
tinually  grew  in  power  and  honour.  It  has 
been  a  favourite  name  in  kingly  and  princely 
p.vlaccs,  but  princes  have  no  monopoly  of  it. 
Its  feminine  form  is  Augusta. 

Baldwin,  a  bold  winner,  is  a  fine  name  of 
the  old  Saxon  stock. 

Barbara  is  of  Latin  derivation,  and  signifies 
strange  or  foreign. 

Basil,  kingly,  is  of  Greek  origin. 

Beatrice  is  one  who  blesses  or  makes  happy. 
Blessed  (Benedict)  is  he  on  whom  she  smiles. 
No  name  can  be  more  appropriate  for  a  lovely 
and  affectionate  woman.  Dante  immortalised 
it,  and  Shakspeare  and  Shelley  have  throws 
around  it  the  charm  of  their  numbers.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Latin. 

Benjamin,  son  of  the  right  hand,  is  a  fine  old 
Hebrew  name,  and  has  been  borne  by  men  of 
renown,  among  whom  were  Johnson  and 
Franklin. 

Bertha,  bright  or  famous,  is  a  fine  name  of 
Greek  origin,  and  shomd  be  more  common. 

Bianca  is  the  Italian  form  of  Blanche,  which 
has  the  meaning  of  white  or  fair.  It  is  a  sweet 
name  in  both  forms,  but  should  lie  fittingly 
liestowcd. 

Calista  (Greek  »a\ot)  is  beautiful. 

Catharine,  or  Katharine,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  naBafn,  pure  or  chaste,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  our  female  names.  In  the  Irish  it 
becomes  Kathleen,  and  in  the  Flemish  Kateline. 
A  pretty  diminutiveof  Catharine  is  Katharina; 
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bat  we  like  it  beet- in  its  familiarised  form  of 
Ut. 

Charles.  Some  etymoloxijts  derive  this 
ilhutrious  name  from  the  German  terl ;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  eeorl  or  churl ;  a  term  denoting  ru>ticity, 
ud  quite  opposed  to  every  idea  of  nobility. 
Its  real  origin  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
Sclavonic  irol,  a  king:  thus,  Krol,  Korol,  ' 
Earolus,  Carolus,  Charles.  Krol  may  have 
come  from  the  Ijatin  corona  or  ror/»//a,  a  crown. 
Charles,  then,  is  a  king,  or  one  who  it  crowned. 
This  seems  an  appropriate  signification  for  a 
same  which  has  t  een  borne  by  so  many  kings 
and  emperors.  Charlotle  is  one  of  the  feminine  ! 
forms  of  Charles,  and,  if  we  accept  the  foregoing  ! 
(tjniology,  signifies  a  queen.  Those  who  derive  . 
the  name  from  the  German  give  it  the  si^nifi-  I 
estion  of  prerailinff.  Caroline  is  the  feminine 
of  Charles  in  another  form,  and  of  eourse  has 
the  same  meaning  as  Ch  irlotte. 

Clara,  clear  or  bright,  is  from  the  lAitin. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  is  immortalised 
in  one  of  the  tiest  of  Seotl’s  novels,  “  St.  Honan's 
Well.”  Claiitta  is  from  the  same  root,  as  is 
Claribel,  hrvjht  and  beautiful. 

Damel,  a  judge,  is  from  the  llelirew. 

Daviu,  also  from  the  Hebrew,  signifies  rcell- 
bdored. 

Dt  BOKAn,  signifying  a  bee,  is  another  good 
homely  name  from  the  llebrew  stock. 

Edward  is  a  truth-keeper.  The  name  is  of  ' 
Saxon  derivation,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich 
his'orieal  associations.  Its  French  form  is  i 
Edouard. 

Edwin, day)/)ytri«Mer(bonum  nomcn,  bonnm  ! 
omen),  is  also  from  the  Saxon. 

Eleanor  (Frcneh,  Eleanore)  is  of  Saxon  ' 
derivation,  and  signifies  all-fruitful. 

Euha,  tender,  affectionate  (litenilly,  one  who 
turiet,  caret  for,  watchet  orer  another),  is  of 
German  origin.  Who  could  desire  his  mother, 
his  sister,  or  his  beloved  to  bear  a  sweeter  or  a 
better  name  ?  Under  the  form  of  Imma  it  was 
hononred  by  Charlemagne’s  fair  daughter, 
whose  love-history,  in  connexion  with  Egin- 
hard,  her  father’s  seeretary,  forms  one  of  the 
prettiest  episodes  in  the  ehntnicles  of  the  time. 
Euwline  is  simply  a  diminutive  of  Emma. 

ERASMua  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies 
worthy  to  be  loved. 

Ernest,  earNeaf, is  derived  from  the  German. 
Its  feminine  form  is  Ernetline. 

Eugene,  nobly  detcended,  is  of  Greek  deriva¬ 
tion.  In  the  feminine,  we  give  it  the  form  of 
Ewienia. 

Everard  is  from  the  German  stock,  and  has 
the  meaning  of  well-reported. 

Francis  is  of  German  origin,  and  signifies 
frank  and  free.  It  is  one  of  our  finest  names. 
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Francet,  of  which  Fanny  is  the  pet  form,  u  the 
feminine. 

Frederick,  rich  peace,  is  another  German 
name  of  historical  imjiortance. 

George,  a  farmer,  is  from  the  Greek.  It 
should  be  a  very  common  name  in  agricultural 
communities.  Georgia,  Georgette,  and  Georgi- 
annn,  are  its  feminine  forms. 

Gertui'de  is  from  the  German,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  In  the  etymology  usually  given,  signifies 
all-truth;  but  Jung  Stilling,  in  his  Pneuma- 
tolofff,  gives  it  a  very  different  meaning. 
Speaking  of  the  Druids,  he  says,  “  Into  this 
mysterious,  spiritual  order,  old  women  were 
also  received,  who  by  this  means  attained  to 
considcralde  rank,  and  beeamc  priestesses. 
Such  individuals  then  received  the  title  of  Haxa 
— Druidess.  Doth  tlicsi'  nume.s  were  at  that 
time  honourable  appellations  ;  they  are  now  the 
most  di»gracelul  terms  of  reproach.  The  name 
of  Gertrude,  or  Grrl>udit,  is  probably  also 
derived  from  this  source,  and  ought  reasonably 
to  be  disused,  fur  it  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  word  haxa  or  hexe,  a  uifeh."  Well,  this 
may  be  true,  for  Gertrudes  are  often  very 
bewitching. 

Grace, favour,  is  from  the  Latin. 

Helen  (Latin,  Helena,  French,  Helene)  is  of 
Greek  origin.  The  true  signification  of  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  rexaht  quetliohet  which 
abound  in  etymological  discussions.  According 
to  one  it  has  the  meaning  of  alluring ;  another 
makes  it  sigiiily  a  taler,  or  one  who  teitet ; 
w  liile  a  third  defines  it  as  one  who  pitiet.  We 
are  inclined  to  indorsr-  the  last.  Many  a  poor 
unfortunate  lover  lias  found  Helen  alluring, 
iind  has  finally  liceii  taken,  teized,  conquered  by 
her  bright  eyes  and  sweet  voice,  ll.ippy  is  he 
who  finds  her  one  who  pitiet,  for  pity  is  akin  to 
lore.  Ellen  is  only  a  different  form  of  the  same 
inline.  It  is  often  contractral  to  Nellie  and 
Nell,  aud  is  a  fine  name  in  all  its  forms. 

Hemiy,  rich  lord,\*  of  German  derivation. 
Its  feminisations  are  Henrietta,  Henriea,  and 
Harriet,  who,  since  they  eannot  be  rich  lords, 
should  lie  rich  ladiet. 

Is.viiEL  (French,  Itahelle,  Spanish, /lairHa) 
signifies  oUce-complrxioned,  or  brown.  This  is 
just  the  name  for  a  “  iRinny  brunette.” 

J.AHEs  (in  the  French,  Jacquet,  Spanish, 
Jiii/me,  Italian,  Giacomo)  comes  from  the  old 
Hebrew  stock,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Jacob,  and  to  signify  a  tupplauter. 

I  John  is  generally  supposed  to  be  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  to  signify  graciout ;  but  Talbot 
traces  it,  as  he  thiuks,  to  the  Latin  jurenit,  a 
!  young  man.  In  the  Itiilian  it  is  Giovanni;  in 
the  Spanish,  Juan ;  and  in  the  French,  Jean. 
It  has  been  borne  by  some  of  the  greatest  men 
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thnt  the  world  has  ever  produced.  It  was  the 
name  of  Milton,  Hi<mpd<  n,  Locke,  Dryden, 
Howard.  Moli^re,  and  Boccacio.  .Shakspeare 
bestowed  it  u|ion  one  of  his  best  cliariict-rs, 
the  fst  kiiifcht  who  was  wont  to  Kubscrilje  hiin- 
sel',  “Jack  Falstaff  with  my  familiars;  John 
witli  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  Sir  John 
witli  the  rest  of  Europe.”  'I  he  name  is  a  (treat 
favourite  with  the  very  revpectal'lc  and  some¬ 
what  numerous  familv  of  Smiths;  and  probably 
the  must  noted  of  all  the  Johns,  ancient  or 
modern,  is  John  Smith. 

Judith,  from  the  Hebrew,  si;rnifics  praiting. 

Julius,  tofl-ha’rrif,  is  of  l^atin  ori(tin. 
Jitlia,  Julietta,  Juliet,  and  JtilioHna,  are 
femmisatiuns  of  Julius,  and  shonld  wear  uu 
their  queenly  lo  ads  “  soft  and  silken  tresses.” 
Julietta,  or  Juliet,  is  a  diminutive  of  Julia, 
“lint  has,”  as  'I allot  remarks,  “apparently 
united  it-elf  with  another  iiaine,  Joltelte,  the 
diminutive  of  jolie,  preltg." 

Letitia,  jog,  is  one  of  the  happiest  as  well 
as  the  sweitist  of  names.  It  is  a  f^ood  old 
Roman  n.Tme. 

Leonakd  is  from  the  German,  and  sijniifies 
Hot- like. 

Mabel  is  probnhlv  from  ma  Mia,  mg  fair, 
thoufrli  some  think  it  a  contraction  i>( amiahilis, 
lorelg  or  amiahle.  The  fair  ones  w  ho  bear  it 
have  no  rea.suii  to  complain  of  either  derivation. 

Madeline  (Syriac,  Maiidnlenr),  mamificeut, 
is  a  noble  name,  and  a  favourite  w  ith  the  poets. 

Maruvbet,  a  pearl,  is  'iom  the  Latin  mar- 
garita.  Another,  and, if  possible,  a  more  lieaii- 
tifulsi(piification,  has  curiously  enoutrli  attached 
itself  to  this  name.  The  German  word  magrt,  a 
maid,  was  anciently  written  magrte  and  mogket, 
which  wordswerecasilyconfiiseil  with  MadgeuvxA 
Maggie,  unA  thus  w  ith  Margaret.  Daisies  were 
also  called  magkett,  maids  or  nargnre'e,  w  hence 
we  have  the  French  marguerites,  daisies  Mar¬ 
garet,  then,  may  be  a  /lea.  I  or  ii  daisg  ns  she  { 
chooacth  ;  or  she  may,  if  she  will,  coinbiuc  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  both  in  her  life  and  cha-  , 
racter,  and  thus  prove  herself  worthy  of  her  : 
doubly  significant  name. 

Martha  is  a  pleasant  name  from  the  Hebrew, 
blit  is  unfortunate  in  its  siguificatiun,  nieaniiig  | 
Mttemess !  I 

Mary.  This  sweetest  of  all  female  names  is  i 
from  ihe  Helirew,  and  has  the  n.enniug  of  | 
exalted;  a  truly  appropriate  signification.  It  I 
is  a  fiunous  name,  both  in  sacred  and  in  profane  ^ 
history.  In  all  ages  it  has  literally  been  exalted.  ' 
It  has  been  linked  wiih  titles  and  jiowcr,  with  I 
crowns  and  coroneis,  and  adorned  by  goodness 
and  beauty.  It  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  | 
tlie  poets.  Maria  is  another  form  of  it. 


Matilda  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies 
noble  or  stately. 

Miranda,  admired,  is  from  the  Latin. 

Oliver  is  from  the  Latin  word  olita,  an 
olireJree,  and  is  thus  significant  of  peace. 
Olivia  and  Olive  are  its  feminine  forms. 

PiiCRBE  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  name. 
Pheebe,  light  of  life  ! 

Philemon  is  one  trho  kisses.  It  is  Greek. 

Philip,  a  lover  of  horses,  is  from  the  Greek. 

Rose  (Latin,  rosa),  a  rose,  is  sweet  enough 
fur  the  name  of  a  fairy  or  an  angel.  There  is  a 
veritable  fragrance  in  it.  Jtosabel  (Italian, 
rosa-bello)  is  from  the  same  Latin  root,  but 
pomes  to  us  through  the  Italian.  It  signifies 
fair  or  beautiful  rose.  Rosalie  (French,  rose  et 
tis  ?),  rose  aed  lilg,  combines  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  two  lovely  flowers.  Rosalind.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  this  nnme  that  it  is  one  of 
Sliaksiieiire's  immortalised  appellations.  Tlie 
I  termination,  liud,  may  have  been  coined  by  him 
simply  for  Ibe  snke  of  riiphuny,  or  it  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Spanish  lindn,  neat  or 
elegant  (rosa  liuda.  elegant  rose).  Rosamond  is 
one  of  the  (irettiest  names  of  the  rose  family. 
The  derivation  of  the  last  part  of  the  word  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Perhaps  it  is  from  MNMifi 
(French,  monde).  and  (lerbaiis  fi om  the  German 
mund,  tbe  mouth,  so  that  Rosamond  may  have 
originally  Is-en  Rosen  mund,  or  rosy  mouth ;  but 
Talbot  thinks  that  it  is  from  the  Spanish  rosa 
monies,  rose  of  the  mountain — tlint  is,  the  jutony. 

Richard  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  signifies 
rieh-hearted,  or,  according  to  atiot  her  etymology, 
richly-hiinoiired. 

Robert,  otherwise  Rupert  or  Ruprecht,sip- 
(tears  to  come  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  woru 
ro  or  rv,  red,  and  burl,  beard,  red  beard;  so  says 
TallHit. 

Romeo,  a  pilgrim,  is  from  the  Italian. 

Ruth  is  from  the  Hebrew,  and  extremely 
beautiful;  it  signifies  a  trembler. 

S.vrah,  a  princess,  is  from  the  Hebrew. 

Sophia,  wisdom,  is  from  the  Grcik. 

Susan  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  has  the 
meaning  of  a  lily. 

Theodore  is  a  fine  euphonic  name  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifies  gift  of  God.  Its  feminine 
form  is  Theodora : 

Since  we  know  tier  for  an  ancel, 

Bearine  meek  the  common  load. 

Let  IIS  call  her  Theodora, 

Gift  of  Ood  I 

Viola,  a  violet,  is  derived  from  Ihe  Latin. 

Walter  is  of  German  origin,  and  signifies  a 
wood  man. 

William  is  of  German  derivation,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  defender  of  many.  “This  name,"  says 
Verstegan,  the  distinguished  French  antiquary 
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*•••  not  giTea  anciently  to  children,  bnt  wu  a 
alkof  dignity  impoted  upon  men  from  a  regard  . 
(•Merit.  When  a  Qerman  had  killed  a  Roman,  ' 
Ike  gulden  helmet  of  the  Homan  wa.'<  placed  | 
iwn  his  head,  and  the  soldier  urns  honoured  : 
fith  the  title  of  OiU-kelm,  or  golden  helmet,  , 
Md  was  hailed  as  a  defender"  With  the  ' 
heneh  the  title  was  Oui/d-haume,  since  Gnil-  \ 
lame.  The  German  form  of  William  is  now  j 
ttlhelm.  H'tHelmiM  anA  nillame/fe  nre  temi-  I 
line  forms  of  the  name.  Those  who  bear  them,  I 
sice  they  cannot  be  expected  to  occupy  the  post  I 
if  defender),  may  well  take,  ns  the  signification  I 
(tVnnt  Korthy  (o  be  defended. 


FIRE  PICTURES. 

Ix  the  embers  all  aglow, 

Fancy  makes  the  pictures  plain, 

As  I  listen  to  tlie  snow 
Beating  chill  against  the  pane — 

The  wild  December  snow 
On  the  lamp-illumined  pane. 

Bent  downward  from  his  prime. 

Like  the  ripe  fruit  from  its  bough. 

As  1  muse  my  simule  rhyme, 

I  can  see  my  father  now, 

With  the  warning  flowers  of  time 
Blooming  white  about  his  brow. 

Sadly  flows  the  wlllow4ree 
On  the  hill  so  dear  yet  dread. 

Where  the  resting-places  be 
Of  our  dear  ones  that  are  dead — 
Where  the  mossy  headstones  be. 

Of  my  early  playmates  dead. 

But  despite  the  dismal  snow. 

Blinding  all  the  sriadow  o‘er. 

And  the  wind  that,  amaehiag  low, 
Whines  against  my  study-door. 

In  the  emtieia’  twiligd>t  glow 
I  can  see  one  piatnre  more. 

Down  the  beerhen-shaded  hlBs, 

With  the  summer  lambs  at  play. 

Bun  the  violet-nursing  rills 
Through  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 
Where  the  grey-winged  plover  trills 
Of  its  joy  the  live-long  day — 

Seeming  almost  within  call, 

'Neath  onr  ancient  trystine-treo, 

Art  thou  pietnred,  smiiw  of  all 
That  was  ever  ^ar  to  me  ; 

But  the  wasted  embers  fall, 

And  the  night  is  all  I  see— 

The  night  with  gusts  of  snow 
Blowing  wild  against  the  pane. 

And  the  wind  that  crouches  low 
Orying  moamthlly  in  vahi. 

And  the  dcaamathait  oome  and  go 
Through  my  memory-haunted  brain. 


CORNELIUS  SCHUT. 

Cornelius  Scuut  was  a  painter  nnd  a 
poet.  The  poet  is  forgotten ;  but  who  does 
not  rememb  r  the  painter’s  charming  cameos 
in  the  wreaths  of  flowers  of  SeghersP 

Up  to  the  age  of  seven-:inu-tweii'y,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Schnt  had  lived  a  little  in  good  society, 
and  a  great  deal  in  haunts  of  dissi|«ii<in.  Ha 
sought  rc'uge  from  the  follies  of  youth  in 
work — now  us  a  poet,  now  as  a  painter — and 
was  as  delighted  with  a  good  sonnet  as  he  was 
proud  of  a  fine  stroke  of  hi-  brush. 

One  evening  as,  pipe  in  mouth,  he  was 
dreaming,  according  to  his  eu-i.  ni,  before 
some  mugs  of  beer,  and  a  few  friimds  in  one  of 
thy  taverns  of  the  port,  it  struck  him  that  he 
was  frittering  away  his  heart  and  his  li'e.  He 
made  a  sudden  resolution,  lie  msc  up  from 
the  table,  placed  his  hat  proudly  on  his  head, 
and,  stretchiog  out  hii^  hand  to  his  frends, 
bade  them  farewell. 

“  Where  arc  you  going  P”  they  asked. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  he  replied;  “  but  farewell.” 

“When  will  you  come  back?”  said  Peter 
Snayers,  laughing. 

“  In  two  years,”  said  Cornelius  Schut. 

“  Two  years !”  answered  the  other ;  “  why, 
that  will  be  doomsdav  ” 

Cornelius  Schut  left  the  tavern,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  houee  of  a  yonng  creature  who 
loved  him.  It  is  true  that  he  had  ind  devoted 
tno  much  of  his  leisure  to  loving  her  in  return, 
but  he  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
She  was  a  lionutiful  girl,  dark  na  the  women 
of  Antwerp  who  are  deicended  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  Spnniarda. 

“  Elizabeth,”  said  he  to  her,  “  do  you  love 
me  for  long  P” 

"  For  ever,”  she  replied. 

“  Prepare  to  follow  lac,  then ;  we  set  olf 
to-morrow.” 

“  Where  are  we  going  P”  asked'thc  maiden. 

“  If  you  love  me,”  said  Cornelias,  “  what 
docs  it  matter?” 

Cornelius  Schut  kissed  Elizabeth,  aud  left 
the  house. 

Cornelius  Sehiit  next  proceeded  to  his  Uncle 
Matthew.  “  Uncle,”  he  aaid,  “  it  apin-ars  that 
I  have  a  snug  place  in  your  will.  Of  all  my 
future  fortune,  all  1  claim  to-day  is  my  friend 
Wael,  your  favourite  dog.  1  am  going  to 
banish  myself  in  order  to  c.arry  out  a  work  of 
importance.  The  reverend  fatliers  have  ordered 
me  to  paint  them  two  “  rVssumptinns,”  for 
their  church  and  their  country  establishment. 
I  must  bury  myself  in  solitude,  if  I  would, 
execute  a  work  that  shall  live.  Let  me  intreat 
you.  Uncle  Matthew,  to  give  me  your  dog.” 


CORNELIUS  8CHUT. 


The  foUowine  da;  the  painter,  Comelioi 
Sehnt,  Hiubetn  ran  Thnrenhondt,  and  the 
mert;  Wael,  reached  at  anniet  a  little  rustic 
cottage  on  the  borders  of  a  wood.  The 
painter  had  been  to  dream  away  his  hours 
there  before.  This  little  cottage,  which  was 
used  as  a  kind  of  hnnting-hox,  formed  part  of 
a  neighbouring  farm,  which  was  all  the 
fortune  Cornelius  possessed. 

“Eliiabeth,”  said  he,  “do  you  love  me 


their  breakfast  at  tbe  window,  and  their  frugal 
repast  at  the  brooklet’s  side — all  this  coat- 
posed  a  lovely  picture  of  the  most  rnstir 
freshness. 

Eliukbeth  was  beautiful,  but  she  was  evea 
more  charming  than  beautiful ;  possessing  s 
certain  indescribable  look  of  ardent  tendemeit 
which  lent  a  softness  to  her  eyes  and  played 
about  her  lips. 

Cornelius  Schut  was  happy  both  in  heart 


snfficiently  to  live  with  me  here  for  two  years 
without  seeing  any  face  bnt  mine,  or  having 
any  other  friend  than  my  dog  Wai  lP” 

“  I  do,”  she  replied,  with  a  slight  expression 
of  nneasiness. 

In  a  very  few  days  their  mode  of  life  was 
most  poetit^y  arranged.  They  had  their  long 
walks  through  the  woods  and  meadows,  with 
the  bounding  Wael  at  their  side ;  their 
sweet  confessions  of  love  that  no  one  over¬ 
heard  ;  that  blessed  labour  which  rests  the 
heart ;  their  songs,  their  books,  their  reveries ; 


and  mind.  His  love  for  Elisabeth  bad  mud<- 
him  a  great  painter;  for  his  love  for  art  in¬ 
creased  with  his  passion  fur  her. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  Cornelius 
Schut  finished  his  “  Assumptions.”  Wlien  hr 


Schut  finished  his  “  Assumptions.  _ 

saw  them  sent  off  to  Antwerp,  he  fdt  as  if  hr 
were  being  robbed  of  some  portion  of  his 
life ;  and  said  Elizabeth  to  hersrlf,  “  He  loves 
me  somewlutt  less  since  tbe  pictures  are 
gone.” 

Meanwhile  Cornelius  Schut  began  to  think 
again,  now  and  then,  of  the  tavern  where  his 
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friends  were,  doubtless,  still 


Daniel  Seghrrs,  happening  to  be  sti^ing  one 
day  in  the  open  country,  perceived  WmI,  who 
was  an  old  friend.  He  went  up  to  him,  nmi 
renewed  the  acquaintanceship.  He  knew  that 
that  original,  Cornelius  Schut,  had  taken  his 
uncle's  dog  with  him  ;  and,  as  he  had  found  the 
dog,  it  struck  him  he  should  soon  find  the 
master  also.  He  was  right;  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  he  surprised  tne  painter  and  his 
beloved,  seated  in  the  shade  on  the  borders  of 
the  wood. 

Immediately  Elizabeth  perceived  D.mitl 


'■y<m  never  gave  it  a  thought,  and  yet  wc 
return  to-day  to  Antwerp !” 

“To-day!'”  said  she,  turning  pate.  “Ah, 
yon  no  longer  love  me !” 

The  artist  was  moved  to  tears,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  “Elizabeth,  would  you, 
then,  consent  to  stay  here  another  two  years  P” 
“ Two  centuries,dear  Cornelius !”  she  replied. 
They  accordingly  continued  their  quiet, 
solitary,  and  delightful  mode  of  life,  having  no 


and  delightful  mode  of  life,  having  no 
other  finks  to  conuect  them  with  the  world  tliau 
ihe  herdsmen  of  the  neighbouring  meadows. 
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Seghcra,  slie  rme  ap  hnrriedly,  and  raid  to  i 
Cornelius  Schut,  “  Lot  us  leave  instantly ; 
for,”  thought  she,  “  if  he  stops,  our  solitude 
will  be  profaned."  But,  aliis !  Cornelius  Schnt  | 
atretchf^  out  his  hund  to  his  old  friend ;  they  | 
talked  about  Antwerp,  and  Cornelius  Schut  . 
sighed.  I 

“  By  my  faith  !"  said  Daniel  Seghers,  “  you 
must  indeed  he  happy  hero,  since  you  have  ! 
never  been  to  enjoy  your  glorj'.  Have  you  not 
heard  how  every  one  admires  your  two  ‘  As-  ' 
sanctions?’  All  your  friends  think  von  are  , 
at  Ho  me ;  if  they  knew  you  were  liere,  they 
would  come  and  carry  you  off  in  triumph.” 

When  the  painter  and  his  mistress  were 
once  more  alone,  they  hmked  sorrowfully  at 
each  other. 

“Elizabeth,”  said  Cornelius  Schut,  “must  ' 
we  remain  here  eight  months  longer,  Itefore 
returning  to  cities  that  wait  to  greet  us  with  , 
festivity  and  applause  ?” 

“  Go !”  said  Elizabeth,  endeavouring  to  i 
conceal  her  tears.  | 

Cornelius  Schut  was  touched  by  so  much 
love.  Forgetting  Antweqi,  friends,  and  lame,  | 
he  exclaimed,  “Go — gowithout  you  P  Never!”  i 

Time  passed  on,  Wt  more  slowly.  They  ' 
sang  no  more ;  they  ran  no  mure  here  and  i 
there.  Seeing  this,  the  dog,  too,  seemed  to 
become  duller.  From  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  i 
he  still  attempted  one  of  his  gay  gambols  or 
barked  joyously  ;  but  he  soon  relapsed  into  his 
taciturn  behaviour. 

At  length  the  last  days  of  their  solitude  ap¬ 
proached.  So  great  was  the  painter’s  joy  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  his  friends  again,  or  rather 
of  finding  himself  once  more  in  the  midst  of 
them,  that  he  did  not  perceive  his  companion  i 
was  every  hour  growing  paler  and  wasting 
away ;  it  is  true  that  for  him  she  had  always 
her  tender  and  eharmiug  smile.  The  evening  ! 
previous  to  their  departure,  he  asked  her  to  : 
accompany  him  through  the  favourite  paths  i 
of  the  large  wood  where  they  had  so  often  lost  I 
their  way.  She  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  1 
walked  on  in  silence.  It  was  a  beautiful  day 
in  August,  and  the  joyous  crops  glistened  in 
the  fields,  while  the  note  of  the  blackbird  | 
in  the  trees  replied  to  the  sound  of  the  scythe 
amon^  the  ripe  corn. 

“  W  hat  a  beautiful  day !”  exclaimed  Cor¬ 
nelius  Schut  enthusiastically.  “  1  have  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  we  shall  still  pass  many  a 
delicious  hour  here;  for  Nature  has  never 

?ioken  to  me  with  more  poetry  in  her  words, 
on  see,  Elizalieth,  our  love  lias  not  grown  old.” 
“Alas!”  said  she,  bending  down  her  head. 

“  We  will  return,”  replied  the  painter — “  we 
wfl]  often  return ;  for,  like  you,  I  feel  that  it 


is  here  that  we  shall  again  enjoy  oar  youth. 
We  can  only  be  happy  once  ia  this  world.” 

“  Then,  why  leave  at  all  P”  asked  Elixabeth. 
“  You  have  accustomed  me  to  live  alone  with 
you  ;  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  scare  away  ny 
iia|ipiars8 ;  once  more,  I  shall  lose  everything.” 

“  Foolish  girl !”  said  Cornetins Schut.  “Life, 
you  know,  is  not  made  up  of  love  alone ;  and 
the  world  has  laid  down  certain  laws  that  wr 
mu.st  follow.  We  must  live  for  ourselves,  1 
grant ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wc  must  also 
live  a  little  for  others.” 

“1  feel,”  replied  Elizabeth,  “that  I  can  live 
only  for  you.” 

At  this  moment,  she  fell  on  her  knees  on  the 
grass,  looking  paler  than  she  frenerally  did, 
and  raising  towards  her  lover  her  licautiful 
ryes  bath^  in  tears.  “Dearest,”  she  said, 
“  are  yon  resolved  to  go  ?” 

He  raised  her  up,  and  pressed  her  to  hit 
heart,  then,  kiasing  her  hair,  replied,  “  I  must.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the,  in  a  trembling  voice ; 
“  very  well.  We  will  go,  then ;  but,  remember, 
I  shall  never  return.” 

The  painter  did  not  understand  her  meaning. 
“  You  will  return  as  well  as  I,”  he  said.  “  Do 
hnt  let  us  live  six  mouths  at  Antwerp,  and  then 
wc  will  return,  perhaps  for  good.” 

They  hod  now  nearly  reached  the  middle  of 
the  wood.  “Shall  we  go  and  rest  a  little,” 
euntinued  Cornelius  Schut,  “  in  the  oak  copse 
that  you  are  so  fond  of?” 

“No,”  she  replied.  “I  should  like  to 
do  so  very  much,  but  I  have  not  sufficient 
strength.  Let  us  retrace  our  steps ;  let  us  go 
home.  1  do  nut  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
me  to-day ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed — I  shall  be 
ready  to  leave  to-morrow.” 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  the  artist  spent 
in  his  studio,  arranging  his  pictures,  sketches, 
drawings,  and  books.  He  felt  something  of 
that  delight  which  is  experienced  by  the  exile 
when  he  once  more  approaches  his  native  land. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  remained  in  their  apart¬ 
ment,  seated  near  the  window,  with  her  eye 
wandering  over  the  view  before  her,  .suddenly 
heard  Cornelius  Si-hut  sing  as  follows ; — 

’Tis  in  the  wine-shop  that  real  life  is  to  be 
found.  Sweettinste8s,hringustodrink:  letyour 
small  wliite  Imnds  pour  out  for  us  the  foaming 
beer. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idua  of  the 
profound  grief  that  seized  Elizabeth ;  for  this 
was  the  song  Cornelius  used  to  ring  with  his 
friends  on  days  of  rejoicing.  Her  heart  heaved 
with  a  convulsive  thnib.  She  raised  lier  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  prayed  fervently. 

Meanwhile,  Cornelius  -went  on  singing, 
carried  away  more  and  more  by  his  joyous 
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noaUeetiuns.  The  pour  girl  Ruddenly  made 
an  effort  to  recover  nor  streu^h,  and,  riaing 
haatily,  ran  to  the  door  of  the  atudiu.  The 
door  was  half  open,  and  sheTemaiued  standing 
on  the  threshold.  Seeing  her  appear  thus, 
with  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  breast  heaving 
violently,  and  her  eyes  rolling  wildly,  Cornelius 
Schut  ran  in  surprise  and  terror  towards  her. 

**  Elisabeth,”  he  asked,  “  what  is  the  matter  P” 

Smiling  bitterly,  she  replied,  ”  What  is  the 
matter  P  Listen  and  immediately  eoiiimenced 
singing  the  following  song,  which  he  had 
composed  for  her  in  the  brightest  days  of  their 
solitude ; — 

The  daisies  will  all  fa<le.  Winter  will  come, 
bringing  witli  it  the  snow.  Winter  will  never 
affect  my  heart,  ray  dear  girl ! 

“y  heart  is  a  |>erpetual  spring  when  thou 
smilestun  me,  O  thou  radiant  sunt  uhrii  I  see 
thy  hlack  tresses  float  around  thine  liead— when 
I  touch  thy  haliiiy  lips  ! 

No,  I  fear  not  winter— it  will  pass  without 
touching  my  heart.  I  defy  his  frost  and  storm, 
when  1  kiss  thy  arm  upon  tlie  sward. 

Yet  there  is  one  winter  wliieh  affrights  me — 
that  one  whicli  will  carry  us  in  its  marble  aims 
to  the  dark  tomb,  and  scatter  over  us  scentless 
flowers. 

Tills  lost  winter  will  fbeera:  our  liearts;  but 
we  shall  carry  with  us  the  recollection  of  tlie 
daisies  that  studded  the  heaven  where  thou 
walkedst,  whicli  was  a  heaven  upon  earth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Klisalieth  fell 
fainting  in  her  lover’s  arms — she  had  thrown 
all  her  Ufe,  into  her  voice. 

He  carried  her  to  the  window,  that  she 
might  breathe  the  bracing  morning  air.  Slie 
opened  her  eyes  and  said,  “  Farewell !  your 
heart  beats  no  longer  at  that  song — all  is  over. 
The  most  sensitive  man  does  not  jilaee  all  his 
existenee  in  love :  woman  alone  can  live  and 
die  in  her  heart.” 

Then  she  murmured — 

Yet  tliere  is  one  winter  whieli  ulHights  me 
—that  one  which  will  carry  us  iti  its  marble 
arms— 

“  Hear  Elizabeth  !”  exclaimed  Cornelius  j 
Schut,  struck  with  terror ;  “  my  dearest  girl, 
what  is  the  matter  P” 

“  My  husband,”  she  replied,  in  a  dying  voice,  I 
“you  told  me  that  wc  naist  leave  this  place; 

I  am  preceding  you— that  is  all.  You  would 
have  deserted  me  there,  in  Antwerp  ;  I  would 
rather  die  here.” 

Elizabeth  had  scarcely  pronounced  these 
words  ere  she  closed  her  eyes  for  ever.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Schut  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
embraced  her  as  if  he  would  restore  tier  spirit. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to 
pteture  his  despair.  A  hundred  times  did  he 


press  his  mistress  to  his  heart  ■,  bnt'Ebiabeth 
did  not  wake  beneath  his  embrace. 

He  now  remembered  that  for  more  than  a 
month  past  the  poor  girl  hiul  been  growing 
paler  every  day  ;  and  he  felt  that  she  had  died 
from  excessive  love  for  him.  He  vowed  never 
to  return  to  Antwerp,  hut  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  the  woods,  with  the  sad  but  ever  palpitating 
recollection  of  his  Jilizabctli. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  funeral  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  he  had  not  got  a  portrait  of  tier. 
Elizabeth  had  often  sut  for  the  Virgins  in  his 
pictures ;  hut  he  had  onlv  copied  the  angelic 
;  purity  of  her  features.  When  she  had  departed 
for  ever,  his  regret  at  not  having  preserved  all 
that  composed  the  peculiar  character  and 
charm  of  his  dear  Elizabeth  amounted  to 
despair.  He  still  saw  her  pass  before  him  in 
liis  dreams,  flitting  like  a  shadow  along  the 
meiuliiws  or  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It 
was,  however,  no  longer  the  blooming,  laughing 
.  maiden  of  former  yl'urs ;  hut  a  pale,  sad  figure, 
I  already  touched  by  tlie  icy  baud  of  death.  He 
tried  to  paint  her  portrait  from  recollection  ; 
but  every  time  that  the  picture  breathed  into 
life  beiicatli  his  )iciiril,  he  started  back  witli 
horror,  for  it  was  always  the  representation 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  agony  of  deatli  that  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  canvas. 

During  nearly  a  month,  Cornelius  Schut 
remained  in  his  retreat,  which  had  suddenly 
become  fur  liiiii  a  second  Tliebais.  His  uacle 
I  bad  been  scut  by  Segliers,  who  felt  alarmed  at 
bis  ub.stiuate  seclusion,  and  surprised  him  one 
evening,  meditating  on  Elizabeth  van  Thu- 
rciiboiidt’s  tomb.  Tlie  worthy  Matthew  was 
liorror-sl  ruck  at  Cornelius  Sebut’s  pallor  and 
despair.  Tlic  artist  related  to  him,  word  for 
word,  the  history  of  his  passion. 

“  You  mast  return  with  me  to  Antwerp,” 
said  his  uncle,  much  moved  by  the  tale. 

“  No,”  replied  the  artist ;  “until  the  daisies 
bloom  upon  her  grave,  I  wilj  go  and  weep  there.” 

He  remained  behind,  and  went  every  morning 
to  meditate  at  the  tomb  of  his  beloved,  talking 
to  her  as  was  liis  wont  in  happier  days. 
“  Yes,”  be  used  to  exclaim,  with  melancholy 
earnestness,  “  we  shall  see  each  other  again  in 
another  kind  of  solitude,  where  we  will  love 
on  for  ever  ;  hut  shall  I  again  sec  your  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes,  which  hciimed  so  kindly  on  me 
when  you  spoke?  I’oor  Elizabeth  !  it  is  true, 
you  are  lonely  ciiiiugli  in  your  silent  grave; 
but  yet  you  are  not  so  lonely  as  I !” 

One  morning,  be  experienced  a  feeling  of 
joy  on  seeing  two  daisies  that  had  bloomM  in 
the  young  grass. 

lie  plumed  them,  kissed  them,  and  plaoed 
them  next  liis  heart. 
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At  length  lie  >«t  off  for  Antwerp  with  |ioor 
Wael,  who  had  long  einoe  ceased  hit  merry 
gamholt.  He  returned  to  the  tavern,  where 
his  friends  were  at  first  going  to  banter  him 
abont  his  mysterious  love  affsir;  but  when 
they  heheld  him  so  pale  and  sad — when  they 
heard  him  spesk  of  his  lonebness  with  a 
voice  broken  by  sobs — they  respected  his 
grief :  all  offered  him  silently  their  hand. 

“Ah,  my  friends,  my  old  friends!”  he  said, 
“  I  tliought  to  live  once  more  nii.ong.you ;  but 
it  is  impossible.  Your  former  compnniun  is 
dead!  My  heart  is  buried  in  Elizabeth’s  grave: 
I  am  merely  the  phautom  of  myself  I” 


FIRST  TRIALS  OF  A  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN. 

(Conrlnded  from  psgi'  832.) 

“  One  very  delightful  day,  very  late  in  the 
fall.  Dr.  Harris  insisted  upon  it  that  I  should 
have  a  ride,  as  I  liad  beeu  suffering  from  head¬ 
ache  for  several  hours.  I  ren  crabered  the 
three  teeth,  and  made  every  suitable  objection ; 
but  they  were  of  no  avail.  He  went  for  a 
horse,  and  I  sat  down  to  finish  off  n  letter 
home.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  elumsy  step  over 
the  stairs,  and  then  some  one  fretted  away  at 
the  door-latch.  It  yielded,  and  an  old  man, 
ragged  and  dirty,  made  his  appeal  anee.  He 
was  nearly  blind,  and  felt  his  way  along  with  a 
stick  to  the  table  at  which  I  was  sitting.  I 
thought  of  retreating,  when  he  touched  hi.s  hat 
with  much  native  grace,  and,  with  a  tliiek  voice 
and  foreign  accent,  inquired  if  Dr.  Harris 
was  in. 

“  *  Ah,  here  is  a  patient  at  hi.st !’  thought  I. 
‘  Now,  how  shall  I  contrive  to  detain  him  until 
the  doctor  relums?  I  must  show  him  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  him.* 

“  *  He  will  Ih:  in  in  one  minute,  sir,’  said  I. 
'Sit  down.  This  is  a  delightful  I'ay.  You  look 
weary.  Have  you  walked  far?  Pr:iy  sit  down.’ 

“  ‘  Bless  your  swatc  heart,  you’re  the  doctor’s 
wife,  aren’t  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  I  bid  ye  welcome  to  this  country !’ 

“  ‘  Thank  you — thank  you.  Pray  lie  seated, 
llavejou  long  been  ill  P’ 

Aessings  on  ye,  my  l.-idy,I  nn't  siek !  You 
don’t  wish  I  was,  do  you  ?’ 

“  What  could  I  say  P  Certainly  I  did  not 
wish  ill  to  the  old  man,  but  I  should  liave  been 
so  glad  to  have  presented  a  patient  to  the  doctor 
on  his  retnrn  !  I  made  some  pleasant  reply, 
and  resumed  my  pen. 

“  ‘  I  knew  Dr.  Harris  once,  I  did,’  said  my 
visitor,  seating  himself.  *  He  cured  my  old 
woman  of  rheumatiz  when  he  was  out  here 


before ;  and  it’s  my  opinion  that  there  isn’t  a 
doctor  in  the  country  knows  as  much  as  hr 
dues,  and  so  I  tells  everybody.’ 

“  I  looked  up  from  my  writing,  and  listened 
with  much  complacency  j  and  from  my  heart 
I  forgave  the  old  man  for  not  being  a  patient. 

1  hearn,’  continued  he,  'that  he  brought 
his  young  wife  to  these  parts,  aud  1  have  b^n 
onasy  ever  since ;  and  so  to-day  I  walked  four 
miles,  with  the  help  of  my  old  stick  here,  that 
I  might  bring  her  a  present.  It  isn’t  much, 
but  it  is  all  1  had  in  the  world  to  bring.’ 

“Fiom  a  somewhat  greased  basket  he  then 
took  out  a  paper  bag,  which  he  presented  to 
me.  I  found  it  filled  with  the  finest  plums 
which  I  had  ever  seen.  1  thanked  him  for 
them  so  heartily  that  his  old  face  brightened  up. 

'“  I  am  sorry  I  shan’t  see  the  doctor,’  said 
he.  *  Won’t  you  tell  him  never  to  forget  Jerry  P 
for  Jerry  never  will  forget  him.  My  best  wishes 
for  you,  my  lady,  are  that  you  may  be  as  happy 
ns  he  is  good.  Don’t  rise,  don’t  rise  1  I  must 
be  going.  When  you  are  a-riding,  don’t  pass 
our  door.  Good  morning ;’  and  Jerry  left  me. 
It  would  have  taken  a  very  fine  professional 
call  to  have  given  me  as  much  pleasure  as  his 
had  done  ;  that  I  can  truly  say. 

“In  this  pleasure  the  doctor  fully  shared, 
and  we  had  a  most  delightful  rkte  that  after¬ 
noon,  for  we  had  something  very  interesting 
to  talk  about ;  but  what  it  was  is  a  secret. 

*'  ‘  Why,  how  bright  you  both  look !’  said 
Mrs.  Bailey,  as  we  entered  her  tea-room. 

‘  What  has  happened  ?’ 

“  Our  siz  months  of  trial  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  still  Dr.  Harriakad  received  no  calls 
worth  mentioning.  I  had  for  some  time  ceased 
to  expect  them,  and  we  were  seriously  thinking 
over  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 

'•  *  After  all,’  said  the  doctor,  in  reply  to 
some  remark  of  mine  about  our  position, 
'these  six  months  have  not  been  lost  to  me. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  and  I 
have  learned  many  things  which  will  be  an 
advantage  to  me  in  starting  arain.’ 

“ '  That  is  true,’  said  I.  *  There  is  a  bright 
side  to  everything ;  and,  if  we  will  look  for  it, 
we  can  find  it.  You  have  proved  one  thing— 
that  you  are  neither  fickle  nor  easily  dis¬ 
heartened,  Charles ;  and  in  some  way  or  other 
this  reputation  will  certainly  prove  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  you.  How  many  doctors  have  put  out 
si^s,  and  taken  down,  and  moved  away  from 
this  square,  even  since  we  have  been  here  P’ 

“ '  Four,’  said  the  doctor,  laughing ;  ‘  but  I 
really  wish  1  could  have  one  good  case  before  1 
follow  suit.  Ah !  here  is  Mr.  Gould.  I  am 
happy  to  see  you,  sir.  Sit  down.’ 

'"The  doctor  was  just  wishing  a  patient. 
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laid  I,  extending  my  hand  to  oar  friend,  ai  he 
enter^ ;  ‘  but  1  am  happy  to  see  you  looking 
so  well.  How  are  you  all  at  home  P’ 

“‘Harris,  my  lioy  is  ill,’  said  he,  with  a 
troubled  look. 

What’s  the  matter  P’ 

“  *  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  not  like  his 
looks.  He  had  what  I  should  rail  a  high  fever 
all  night.’ 

‘“It  is  rather  sickly  among  children  just 
now,’  said  the  doctor,  whittling  away  at  a  pine- 
chip  ;  ‘  but  children  will  be  feverish  often  from 
sUght  causes.  Perhaps  your  boy  has  taken  a 
little  cold,  lie  has  been  vacriuated,  hasn't  he  P’ 
“  ‘  No ;  his  mother  never  would  consent  to 
it.’ 

“  ‘  Tliat’s  a  pity.  You  ought  to  have  it 
done.’ 

“  I  tried  to  converse  with  our  guest ;  but  he 
was  evidently  absent-minded  and  uneasy,  and 
made  but  a  short  call. 

“  ‘  I  wish  you  would  step  over  w  ith  me, 
Harris,’  said  he,  ‘  and  look  at  the  boy.  1  don’t 
like  this  small-pox  business.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  I’ve  no  fear  of  small-pox,’  said  Charles, 
laughing,  and  putting  his  long-disused  medi¬ 
cine-case  in  his  pocket ;  ‘  but  I  will  go  and  see 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  child,  if  you  wish 
it,  Mary,’  said  he,  as  he  closed  the  office-door, 
giving  me  a  very  expressive  look,  ‘  if  anyone 
calls,  say  1  shall  be  in  soon.’ 

“'The  doctor  found  Willy  Gould  already  very 
ill.  Disease  had  fairly  taken  hold  of  him,  and 
he  became  rapidly  worse.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  stem  the  tide ;  all  the  ]ihysician 
could  hope  for  w  as  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  frail  vessel  in  passing  the  billows.  As  his 
danger  became  more  and  more  apparent,  his 
iwrents  lost  their  self-control.  Many  a  time, 
even  in  the  passing  of  one  short  hour,  the 
mother  came,  with  quivering  lip,  grasping  the 
doctor’s  arm,  whispering,  ‘  Oh,  save  him  !  save 
him !  Take  all  we  have  on  earth,  but  save  our 
boy!’ 

“One  morning  I  went  over  with  Charles. 
This  was  his  first  case,  and  of  course  I  was 
intensely  interested  in  its  success.  We  heard 
the  meanings  of  the  child  as  soon  as  we  opened 
the  outer  door.  Stepping  into  the  little  nursery, 
we  found  him  in  his  crib,  looking  as  if  he  were 
very  near  death.  His  parents  were  hanging 
over  him  in  agony.  I  felt  much  for  them  ;  but 
I  felt  also  for  one  dearer  to  me  than  they.  The 
doctor  was  almost  as  pale  as  the  child.  He  had 
scarcely  left  the  sick-room  day  or  night  since 
he  was  summoned  to  it.  lie  was  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  saving  the  little  patient,  both  for 
his  fnends’  sake  and  his  own. 

“There  were  many  tltings,  1  soon  perceived, 


which  tried  his  feelings  unnecessarily.  The  old 
nurse  not  unfrequently  looked  up  contemp¬ 
tuously  to  his  young  face,  and  told  him,  in  a 
tone  peculiarly  her  own,  that  the  had  seen 
death  before.’ 

“  ‘  Harris,’  sometimes  said  the  father,  in  his 
distress,  ‘  are  vou  ture  this  powder  is  the  best 
thing?  You  know  you  are  young  yet.’ 

I  “  ‘  Th,at  is  a  very  powerful  dose,’  said  the 
i  mother  at  length.  ‘  Now,  if  Dr.  Harris  has  no 
I  objection,  1  should  prefer  to  consult  with  Dr. 

I  Smith  before  giving  it.  He  is  an  older  man, 

I  you  know,  and  has  had  much  experience  with 
-  children.’ 

“  Dr.  Harris  was  perfectly  cordial  in  acceding 
to  this  plan,  and  Dr.  Smith  was  immediately 
sent  for.  His  head  w\vs  grey  enough ;  but  I 
fancied — though,  may  be,  it  was  all  a  fancy— 

I  that  he  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  my 
!  young  doctor,  an  I  that  he  was  not  inclined  to 
!  upprove  of  his  course,  if  he  could  help  it. 

I  Indeed,  he  did  object  to  administering  the 
powder.  The  hoy  lay  aitparently  dying,  ^ere 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  a  very  exciting 
moment. 

I  “  ‘  Shall  1  give  it  or  not  P’  said  the  agitated 
i  mother,  hanging  over  her  idol,  ns  if  she  feared 
I  his  last  breath  would  escape  before  they  an- 
I  swered  her. 

“  ‘  I  think  it  must  be  given,’  said  Charles 
firmly.  ‘  I  must  administer  it,  if  I  retain  the 
case  i  hut  if  you  wish,  Mrs.  Gould,  I  will  at 
once  place  the  c:tsc  in  Dr.  Smith’s  hands.’ 

“  Mrs.  Gonld  held  a  hurried  consultatiiin 
with  her  husband,  and  then  he  proposed  that 
Dr.  Holmes,  an  old  and  valued  family  physician, 
should  be  sent  for,  and  the  case  submitted  to 
him.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  Dr.  Holmes 
was  soon  brought  to  what  by  this  time  seemed 
surely  the  chamber  of  death.  When  he  entered, 
the  parents  had  turned,  weeping,  to  the  window, 
that  they  might  not  see  the  last  straggle. 

“  ‘  The  child  is  not  dying  j’et,’  said  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  rough,  kind  voice.  ‘  Mother, 
what  are  ^'ou  crying  for  ?  I  don’t  know  but 
he  may  die ;  but  I  hope  not.  Wipe  up  1  We 
shall  want  you  to  nurse  him  pretty  soon,  I  dare 
say  ;  and  if  you  fret  it  will  hurt  him.’ 

“  Dr.  Harris  looked  exceedingly  pleased.  ‘  I 
told  you  all  the  time  that  he  was  not  dying,’ 
said  he  to  its  father. 

“  ‘  Well,  I  know  it,  Harris ;  hut  I  couldn’t 
believe  you,’  said  Mr.  Gould,  laughing  and 
crying  together. 

“  The  old  nurse  was  silent.  She  had  com¬ 
mitted  herself  to  the  opinion  that  the  child 
must  soon  die,  and  she  meant  to  wait  and  aae- 
what  came  of  it. 

“  A  statement  of  the  case  was  made  to  Dr. 
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Holmes,  and  the  powder  snbmitted  to  hie 
judgment. 

“  ‘  Now,  Dr.  Harris,’  said  he,  in  his  same 
rough  way,*  Dr.  Smith’s  medicine  is  very  good  ; 
hut,  if  I  had  charge  of  the  boy,  the  dose  I 
should  give  him  is  the  one  yon  bold  in  your 
hand.’ 

“So  it  was  given.  Willy  swallowed  with 
difficulty.  Charles  never  left  him ;  he  stood 
with  his  finger  on  the  flickering  pnlse.  It  is 
ritiBg — rising.  The  child  had  merely  swooned. 
He  soon  came  out  of  the  fainting-fit.  *  Don’t 
crowd  about  him,’  said  Charles ;  ‘  rive  him  air. 
There,  he  has  opened  his  eyes.  Now  call  his 
mother ;  let  her  see  him.’ 

“  From  this  moment  the  parents  hoped.  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Holmes  went  away,  and  the  rase 
was  left  quietly  in  Dr.  Harris’s  hands.  He  re¬ 
mained  day  and  night  in  that  nursery  until  all 
danger  was  over ;  then,  with  a  proud  and  happy  , 
look,  placed  the  little  white  sufferer  in  lut  I 
mothers  arms.  ‘  All  he  needs  now,’  said  he, 
’is  good  nursing;  and  that  you  must  give  him.’ 

“‘Pll  tell  you  what,’  said  Mr.  Gould  to  me 
one  day  when  1  called  there,  ‘  Mrs.  Harris ; 
your  husband  is  a  first-rute  physician ;  and  if 
he  does  not  get  the  Irest  practice  in  this  place 
after  this,  it  won’t  be  my  fault.’  Mr.  Gould 
was  the  leading  man,  a  man  of  grr.at  influence 
in  the  towrn,  and  he  made  his  word  go^. 

“  From  this  time  Dr.  Harris’s  practice  sfejtd- 
ily  increased,  until,  at  length,  he  had  his 
hands  full  of  business.  True,  many  of  his  calls 
brought  in  no  pay  ;  hut  he  did  not  despise  them 
on  this  account.  He  attended  to  all  he  conid 
get  for  he  valued  the  practice.  A  few  paid, 
and  a  little  money  came  in.  This  was  all  given 
into  my  keeping.  At  length  I  began  to  monm 
that  I  had  to  pay  so  much  of  it  to  Mrs.  Bailey 
for  boarding.  ‘It  would  go  so  far  in  a  little 
house  of  our  own,’  thought  I ;  and  the  thought, 
once  admitted,  would  not  be  expelled.  Mv 
mother  had  a  neat  flt-ont  for  me  whenever  1 
should  need  it,  and  I  knew  I  could  send  for  this 
at  any  time ;  and  the  more  I  thought  of  the 
Ian,  the  more  delightful  and  feasible  it  seemed, 
mentioned  it  to  Charles,  and  he  fell  in  with  it 
at  once.  Gentlemen  are  alwrays  ready  to  go  to  | 
housekeeping;  they  like  to  provide  for  their 
families  in  their  own  homes.  So  much  in  ! 
earnest  was  the  doctor  about  it,  that  he  made 
me  go  out  with  him  every  leisure  moment  he 
had,  honse-hnnting.  Tliis  we  found  a  difficult 
task.  To  suit  our  means,  and  yet  obtain  a 
[dial  position,  seemed  impossible.  1  began 
to  despair,  when  one  afternoon  we  stnmmed  I 
upon  a  little  box  of  a  honse  hidden  behind  I 
some  fine  old  maple-trees.  It  looked  very  well  ' 
externally ;  it  was  painted  white,  and  had  green  I 


I  blinds  at  its  few  windows,  and  a  varnished  front 
door.  There  was  a  little  yard  before  it,  and  a 
garden  in  the  rear,  and,  what  pleased  me  much, 
a  nice  barn.  I  was  so  delighted  with  it,  and 
!  we  found  the  rent  so  very  low,  that  the  doctor 
I  hired  it,  and  I  sent  to  my  mother  for  our  fur- 
1  nitiire.  We  found,  however,  to  our  disturbaose, 
I  that  the  inside  of  the  house  was  sadly  out  of 
repair.  Our  landlord  refused  to  put  one  dollar 
into  repairs.  Hr  said  he  could  not  afford  to, 
if  he  rented  it  so  low.  Neither  could  1  consent 
to  put  my  new  I'umitnre  into  it,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was ;  so  I  proposed  to  the  doctor  that 
we  should  paper  and  paint  it  ourselves.  I  found 
him  quite  ready  to  undertake  it ;  and  we  drove 
out  of  town  one  day,  and  bought  our  jiaint  in 
the  raw  material,  because  it  came  cheaper.  We 
ground  it  dow  n  and  mixed  it  ourselves,  and  we 
painted  and  papered  our  little  box  from  garret 
to  cellar ;  and  we  sang  over  our  work ;  and 
when  all  was  dune,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
nice  it  looked !  My  furniture  was  pretty  and 
in  g(M)d  taste ;  and  everything  was  so  neat  and 
snug  that  1  think  we  looked  mter  than  many 
of  our  richer  neighbours.  Here  we  settled 
down  in  the  fall :  Dr.  Harris  and  his  wife, 
Bleauor  the  baby,  and  Ann,  the  fat  Dutch  girl 
who  took  care  of  her.  I  thought  I  had  :tll  1 
wanted.  Ann  and  I  were  to  do  the  work  to¬ 
gether.  This  I  thought  1  should  find  an  easy 
matter ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  there  is  just 
such  a  round  of  ceremony  to  lie  gone  through 
at  housekeeping  if  there  are  hut  two  of  you ; 
and,  further  than  that,  a  baby  will  have  its  full 
shart‘t)f  attention,  and  consumes  much  of  one’s 
time.  I  found  myself,  therefore,  more  closely 
confined  at  home  than  was  good  either  for  my 
health  or  spirits  ;  so  I  put  on  my  thinking-cim 
one  day  to  sec  wliat  could  lie  done  about  it.  It 
struck  me  that,  if  we  could  take  a  couple  of 
jdeasant  tahle-buarders,  it  would  pay  the  wages 
of  a  good  strong  servant,  who  could  do  all  the 
work,  and  bring  us  in  a  little  over  every  week 
besides,  if  I  managed  it  well.  I  proposed  it  to 
the  doctor ;  at  first  he  hesitated.  He  was  en¬ 
joying  the  new  dignity  of  a  householder,  and  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  him  to  think  of  keeping 
lioarders ;  hut  after  a  time  his  judgment  fell  in 
with  mine  about  it,  and  two  pleasant  young 
gentlemen  and  a  stout  serviug-girl  were  added 
to  our  establishment. 

“  I  did  find  this  arrangement  gave  me  more 
liberty,  and  also  added  to  our  income  a  pretty 
little  sum  weekly.  Under  the  privacy  of  one’s 
own  roof,  one  can  cut,  and  contrive,  and  eco¬ 
nomise,  and  make  thinn  do  which  never  would 
answer  at  boarding.  1  soon  found  that  my 
taring!  were  just  as  good  as  the  doctor’s  mtn- 
ingt;  and  tukt  without  them  it  would  have 
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been  quite  impoesible  for  him  to  liave  brouglit 
the  two  ends  together  so  finely,  and  to  have 
had  a  little  penny  over  fur  a  wet  day  ;  and  this, 
loo,  in  the  first  year  of  housekeeping.  How 
glad  I  was  that  we  went  to  housekeeping ! 

“  Calls,  calls,  calls !  Dr.  Harris  was  in  great 
ilemand ;  and  at  length  was  out  from  morning 
until  ni^t,  and  used  to  come  in  looking  so 
weary  that  it  troubled  me.  We  had  added  one 
more  gentleman  to  the  iinmlmr  of  our  table- 
hoarders — and,  indeed,  I  found  the  arrangement 
a  very  profitable  one ;  but  still  I  was  not 
satisfied.  One  November  noun  I  wandered  out 
into  our  little  garden,  and  opened  the  dour  of 
our  bani.  1  stood,  as  I  had  frequently  dune 
liefere,  looking  in  and  thinking,  until  1  saw  a 
jKiay  standing  oefore  me  in  the  stall  and  neigh¬ 
ing  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  and  the  loft  well 
tilfcd  with  hay,  and  a  sulky  standing  there,  with 
a  neat  harness.  I  then  closed  the  door  upon 
these  imaginary  treasures,  and,  sitting  down  on 
a  stone  in  the  sunshine,  I  again  put  on  my 
thinking-cap.  What  could  lie  done  to  help 
the  doctor?  He  was  wearing  himself  out. 
Now  I  remembered  that,  when  purchasing  my  . 
wedding-finery,  I  had  saved  a  little  portion  of 
ray  dowry,  and  tucked  it  away  in  the  corner  of 
an  old  red  pocket-book.  There  is  no  knowing, 
thought  I,  what  may  happen,  and  1  can  do 
withunt  more  ribbon.  It  occurred  to  me  tliat 
this  sum  would  just  about  purchase  a  second¬ 
hand  sulky  which  I  had  seen  in  the  village, 
chalked  ‘for  sale,’  ever  since  Dr.  Simmons’s 
abmpt  departure.  I  knew,  also,  that  the  doctor 
had  a  small  sum  put  away ;  and  this,  I  con¬ 
cluded,  wonhl  purchase  a  cheap  imuy  and 
liameas.  The  plan  pleased  me  so  mueh,  I 
became  very  impatient  for  the  doctor’s  return, 
that  I  might  tell  him  of  it;  hut  the  short 
November  afternoon  was  spent,  and  he  did  not 
come,  and  at  length  1  went  down  into  the 
kitchen  to  talk  it  over  with  Nannie.  She  was 
as  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  as  I  was. 

‘  And  now-  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs. 
Harris,’  said  she ;  ‘  if  you  do  get  a  pony,  let  ns 
liegia  with  him  to  make  him  eat  everything, 
and  then  we  can  give  him  half  his  living  from 
the  house.’  This  snggestion  of  Nannie’s  I 
afterwards  found  very  valuable. 

“Oar  gentlemen  boarders  had  been  gone 
from  tea  some  time,  and  Eleanor  was  sound 
asleep,  before  the  doctor  came  home  that  night. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  him  open  the  front  door,  I 
ran  to  meet  him.  ‘  0  Chwes,’  said  I,  *  I  have 
sueh  a  grand  plan  to  teU  you !  Come  down  to 
yoor  sapper  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  hear  it.’ 

“‘Wm a  lady  yon  are  for  plans!’  said  he, 
laughing.  *  Do  yon  ever  let  a  day  goby  without 
making  them  P* 
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“  ‘  This  is  the  best  you  ever  heard,’  persisted 
I ;  and  I  soon  made  it  known  to  him.  He 
.approved  it  highly,  and  wondered  he  had  not 
thonght  of  it  licfore ;  and  the  very  nest  day  he 
set  about  making  his  purchases.  Before  the 
week  was  out  1  again  opened  our  little  stable- 
door,  and  there  stood  the  sulky  and  the  harness, 
and  there,  tixi,  was  the  loft  filled  with  hay; 
and,  more  than  all  that,  Iictty,  the  new  pony, 
stood  pawing  in  the  stall  witli  her  white  feet. 
And  these  were  not  imag'mary  treasures.  How 
rich  we  felt !  There  was  hut  one  drawback  to 
my  pleasure ;  and  that  was,  that  the  sulky  was 
not  a  buggy.  There  was  no  way  for  me  to 
ride  with  Dr.  Harris  unless  I  rode  as  Eleanor 
did,  on  his  knee ;  and  this  could  only  lie  done 
after  dark.  To  compensate  for  this,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  Mrs.  Bailey’s  old  side-saddle,  and  spent 
mueh  time  rc-fifting  it  for  me  and  Nannie.  I 
learned  to  saddle  the  pony ;  and  many  a  splendid 
ride  did  Lelty  give  me  through  those  grand  old 
forests.  She  served  her  generation  faithfully ; 
and  that  is  more  than  many  of  us  do. 

“It  strikes  me,  in  reading  over  this,  that 
something  new  has  come  in  fashion  for  yonng 
wives  at  the  present  day :  that  now  they  think 
a  man  must  nut  marry’  unless  he  is  aU  ready  to 
tupport  his  wife,  and  support  her,  too,  in  a 
suitable  style;  and,  if  he  cannot  furnish  a 
house  according  to  her  ideas,  they  must  board. 

“  My  friend,  if  you  ore  thinking  of  marrying 
a  poor  physician,  let  me  give  you  one  word  of 
advice  ;  Make  common  caiue  tcith  the  doctor,  to 
start  with.  If  the  doctor  hires  you  a  small 
house,  and  it  needs  painting  sadly,  and  your 
landlord  will  not  do  a  thing  to  it,  do  not 
shrink  from  painting  your  own  fingers. 

“Do  not  be  ashamed  to  liave  a  plwnsant 
tahlc-boarder,  if  you  find  by  experienee  that 
this  will  aid  your  husband  in  paying  his 
butcher’s  hills. 

“  I  .am  grateful  that  these  genteel  notions 
about  the  proper  positioa  of  the  wife  were  neb 
discovered  when  Dr.  Harris  first  swung  oat  hit 
pretty  blue  and  gold  sign  in  the  Western  sn* 
shine  ;  fur,  had  I  fallen  a  victim  to  them,  then 
Eleanor  never  would  have  had  wliat  will  fldl  to 
her  to-morrow,  on  her  eighteenth  birthday. 

“  But  I  do  not  know  tW  I  ought  to  ti^  ofi. 
this.  Eleanor  is  pretty  and  an  heiresa,  and 
some  young  Dr.  Harris  wiU  be  fur  looking  her 
up ;  and,  if  he  once  sees  her,  he  wiU  be  mssw 
captivated  with  her  sunny  smiles  and 
cnrla  even  than  with  her  golden  dower,  xbnt 
if  Eleanor  shonld  like  him,  the  gold  night  be 
a  disadvantage ;  for,  after  all,  it  ia  the  mahing 
of  the  yonng  pbysiciaa  to  foroe  hit  own  vny, 
patiently  and  perseveringly,  through  the  Jtnt 
trial*  of  his  profession.’’ 
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POINT-LACE  HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER. 


Tke  pattcra  here  ciren  ii  to  please  the 
wiahes  of  sereral  of  oar  oorrespondenU,  and 
i«  a  rich  specimen  of  the  fashionable  point- 
laoe,  which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended 
to  those  ladies  who  hare  taste  and  ingenuity  ; 
for  DO  fancy-work  shows  greater  skill  in  its 
prodoctioo.  The  pattern  given  is  a  very 
good  size  for  a  Pocket  Handkerchief,  but 
■my  be  enlarged  to  any  width  required. 
Baoh  stitch  is  shown  in  the  Engraving  clearly 
and  scoDrately,  so  that  our  fair  friends  will 
ftad  no  difllcttlty  in  its  working.  The  materials 
required  will  be  very  narrow,  flat  braid  and 
taro  thicknesses  of  Brooks’s  Exhibition 
Bewing  Cotton :  the  thicker  ,for  the  bars, 
the  flner  for  the  other 
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ADVENTURE  IN  A  TURKISH  HAREM.  |  as  I  passed  b>  the  (garden  walls  of  some  rieh 
A  SHORT  time  before  leaving  Constantinople  .  Pacha,  I  felt,  as  eveiyone  who  visits  Constau- 
1  epjoyed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  wliich,  I  oe-  tinople  leels,  no  small  desire  to  penetrate  into 
lieve,  ha.s  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men.  Often  I  that  mysterious  region— his  harea — and  see 
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sometliinjt  more  than  the  mere  cxtrrior  of  Turk-  j  walls,  1  shall  bn  sure  to  foree  my  way  into  the  the 
ish  life.  “The  traveller  landini;  at  StamhonI  |  female  apartmcuU  on  some  ))retenco.  If  I  find  veh« 

eomplains,”  1  used  to  say  to  myself,  “  of  the  the  ring,  all  is  well ;  hut  if  not,  this  Turk  will  assu 

contrast  between  its  external  aspen  and  the  ]  diseover  that  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  at  Is 

interior  of  the  city  ;  hut  the  real  interior — that  him.  However,  as  he  is  a  favourite  at  court,  to  tl 

is,  the  inside  of  the  houses,  the  guarded  re-  aud  cannot  but  know  in  wliat  flattering  csti-  forn 

treats  of  those  veiled  forms  which  one  pas.se^  mat  ion  1  am  held  there,  he  will  probably  treat  In  a 

in  gilded  caiques — of  these  he  sees  nothing.”  me  with  the  distinction  1  desen-e.  In  fine,  I  that 

Fortune  favoured  my  aspirations.  I  happened  will  try  it.  Will  you  come,  too  P  Yon  can  help  whii 

to  make  acquaintance  with  a  young  French-  me  in  my  incantations,  which  will  serve  as  an  imd 

man,  lively,  sinrited,  and  eonfident,  who  had  excuse.”  The  proposal  was  too  tempting  to  beai 

sojourned  at  Constantinople  for  a  considerable  be  rejected ;  and  at  the  hour  agreed  on  we  set  looV 

time,  and  who  bore  there  the  character  of  pro-  off  in  such  state  as  we  could  command  (in  the  of  ( 

phet,  magician,  and  1  know  not  what  beside.  East,  state  is  essential  to  respect),  jogging  over  of  a 

The  fact  is,  that  he  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  the  rough  streets,  in  one  of  those  hcarse-like  and 

living  on  his  wits,  ever  ready  to  turn  his  hand  carriages  without  springs,  which  bring  one’s  as  v 

to  anything,  and  numbering  amon^  his  other  hones  upon  terms  of  far  too  intimate  a  mutual  Infi 

accomplishments  a  skill  in  comuring-feats  ^  acquaintance.  uur 

extraordinary  even  in  the  East.  Ho  used  to  '  \Vc  reached  at  htst  n  gate,  which  promised  |uut 

exhibit  frequently  before  the  Sultan,  who  .  little ;  hut  ere  long  we  found  ourselves  in  one  ing 

always  sent  him  away  laden  with  presents;  of  those  “  high-wnlled  gardens,  green  and  old,”  bar 

and  who  would,  probably,  had  he  professed  the  which  arc  among  the  glories  of  the  Ejist.  I’.ass-  us  i 

Mahommedan  faith,  have  made  him  his  Vrime  ing  between  rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  "oi 

Minister  or  his  laird  High  Admiral.  i  we  reached  the  house,  where  we  were  received  ^ 

There  was  nothing  which  this  conjuror  ’  by  a  goodly  retinue  of  slaves,  and  conducted,  of 

could  not  do.  He  told  me  that  on  one  cx-ca-  accompanild  by  our  dragoman,  through  a  long  cha 

sion,  dining  in  a  numerofls  company,  he  had  .  suite  of  apartments.  In  the  last  of  them  stood  froi 

contrived  to  pick  the  pocket  of  everyone  present,  !  a  tall,  handsome,  and  rather  youthful  man,  in 

depriving  one  of  his  watch,  another  of  his  splendid  attire,  who  welcomed  us  with  a  grave  wit 

purse,  and  a  third  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  courtesy.  \Ve  took  our  seats,  and  were  pre-  put 

As  soon  as  the  guests  discovered  their  losses,  '  sent ed  in  due  fonn  with  long  pipes,  and  with  thr 

to  which  he  managed  to  direct  their  attention,  ;  coffee,  to  me  far  more  acceptable.  After  a  a  c 

a  scene  of  viident  excitement  ensued,  ci  eryone  snlticient  interval  of  time  had  passed  for  the  dra 

accusing  his  neighbour  of  theft ;  and  at  last  it  most  meditative  nnd  abstracted  of  men  to  re-  *«t 

was  agreed  that  the  police  should  he  sent  for  ■  mcmlM-r  his  purpose,  onr  host,  reminded  of  luc 

to  search  the  pockets  of  all  present.  The  police  !  what  he  had  apparently  forgotten  by  my  com-  "ft 

arrived,  and  the  search  was  duly  made,  but  ■  panion’s  conjunng-robes,  an  electrical  machine,  bel 

without  any  effect.  “  I  think,”  said  the  young  I  nnd  other  instruments  of  incantation,  which  "o 

magician,  “  it  would  be  but  fair  that  the  police  |  the  slaves  carried  from  our  carriage,  civilly  am 

should  themselves  undergo  the  sams  scrutiny  :  inquired  when  uc  intended  to  comnicnee  o|ie-  dn 

to  which  we  have  all  submitted."  The  sug-  I  rations.  “AVIiat  operations?”  demanded  my  ey^ 

gestion  was  immediately  acted  on  ;  and  to  the  1  conipunion,  with  much  apparent  iinconceni.  ha 

amazement  of  all  )iresent,  and  especially  of  the  ;  “  The  discovery  of  the  ring.”  “  Whenever  his 

supposed  culprits,  in  the  pockets  of  the  iiolicc  !  highness  pleased,  and  it  suited  the  female  part  in 

all  the  missing  articles  were  found.  of  his  household  to  make  their  appearance,"  thi 

One  day  this  youth  called  on  me,  and  men-  ,  was  the  answer.  eoi 

tinned  that  a  chance  had  befallen  him  which  At  this  startling  projiosition  even  the  Ori-  Iftt 

he  should  be  glad  to  turn  to  account — particu-  1  cutal  sedateness  of  our  nmjestie  host  gave  way,  bu 

larly  if  sure  of  not  making  too  intimate  an  !  nnd  he  allowed  his  astonishment  nnd  displca-  thi 

ac((uaininnce  with  the  Bosphorus  in  the  at-  |  sure  to  become  visible.  “  AVho  ever  heard,”  ftb 

tempt.  A  certain  wealthy  Turk  had  applied  he  demanded,  “of  the  wives  of  a  true  believer  sU 

to  him  for  assistance  under  very  trying  do-  |  being  shown  to  a  stranger,  and  that  stranger  1 

mestic  circumstances.  His  favourite  wife  had  :  an  Infidel  and  a  Frank?"  As  much  astonished  ““ 

lost  a  precious  ring,  which  had  donbtless  been  !  in  our  turn,  wc  dcinaiuh  d,  “  When  a  magician 

stolen  either  hy  one  of  his  other  wives,  under  |  had  ever  been  heard  id',  who  could  diseover  a  so 

the  influence  of  jealousy,  or  by  a  female  slave.  |  stolen  treasure  without  being  confronted  either  Ot 

Would  the  magician  pay  a  visit  to  his  house,  ,  with  the  person  who  had  lost  or  the  jierion  bu 

recover  the  ring,  and  expose  rile  delinquent  P  j  who  liad  appropriated  it  ?”  P'or  at  least  two  bs 

“  Now,”  said  he.  “  if  I  once  gel  within  the  hours,  though  relieved  hy  intenals  of  silence,  ftb 
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I  he  battle  woe  carried  on  with  much  CK-cosiuiial 
vehemeDce  on  hU  part,  anil  on  ours  with  an 
assumption  of  perfect  iudiffi-rencc.  Onr  host 
at  last  perreivin);  that  our  obttinucy  was  equal 
to  the  decrees  of  fate,  retired,  as  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  to  consult  his  mother  on  the  subject. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  assured  us 
tliat  our  proposition  was  ridiculous ;  upou 
which  we  rose  with  much  di^ifted  displeasure, 
and  mn^ ed  towards  the  door,  stating  that  our 
beards  had  1)een  made  little  of.  A  grave¬ 
looking  mau  who  belonged  to  the  household 
of  our  host,  and  occupied  apparently  a  sort 
of  semi-i'cclesiasticul  position,  non  interposed, 
and  after  some  consultation  it  was  agreed  that 
ns  we  were  not  mere  men,  but  prophets  and 
Infidel  saints,  an  exception  might  be  made  in 
our  favour  without  violation  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  law ;  nut,  indeed,  to  the  extent  of  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  profane  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
harem  with  our  presence,  but  so  fnr  as  to  admit 
us  into  an  apartment  adjoining  it,  where  the 
women  would  be  summoned  to  attend  us. 

Accordingly,  we  pas.sed  through  a  long  suite 
of  rooms,  and  at  last  found  ourseUes  in  a 
clianiber  lofty  and  large,  fanned  by  a  breeze 
from  the  Bosphorus,  over  which  its  lattices 
were  suspended,  skirted  by  a  low  divan,  covered 
with  carpets  and  enshions,  and  “invested  with 
purpureal  gleams”  by  the  splendid  hangings 
through  which  the  light  feebly  strove.  Among 
a  confused  heap  of  crimson  pillows  and  orange 
drapery,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  apartment, 
sat,  or  rather  inclined,  the  mother  of  our  re¬ 
luctant  host.  1  could  observe  only  that  she  { 
was  aged,  and  lay  there  as  still  as  if  she  had  I 
belonged  to  the  vegetable,  nut  the  human  | 
world.  Usually  she  was  lialf. veiled  by  the 
smoke  of  her  long  pipe  ;  but  when  its  wreaths 
clumced  to  float  aside  or  grow  thin,  her  daik 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  us  with  an  expression 
half  indifferent  and  hall  averse.  •. 

Presently  a  murmur  of  light  feet  was  heard  j 
in  an  adjoining  chamber :  on  it  moved  along 
the  floor  of  the  gallery ;  and  in  trooped  the 
company  of  wives  and  female  slaves.  They 
laughed  softly  and  mnsieally  ns  they  entered, 
but  seemed  frightened  also ;  and  at  once  raising 
their  shawls  and  drawing  down  their  veils,  they 
glided  simultaneously  into  a  semicircle,  and 
stood  there  with  hands  folded  on  their  breasts 
1  sat  opposite  to  them,  drinking  colTce  lurd 
smoking,  or  pretending  to  smoke,  a  pijie  eight 
feet  long.  At  one  siile  stood  the  Mullah  and 
some  male  members  of  the  household ;  at  the 
other  stood  the  haudsume  husband,  apparently 
but  little  contented  with  the  course  matters 
had  taken ;  and  my  friend  the  magician  moved 
about  among  the  implements  of  his  art  clad 


:  in  a  black  gown  spangled  with  flame-coloartd 
devices,  strange  enough  to  strike  a  bold  heart 
'  with  awe.  Beyoud  the  semicircle  stood  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  holding  in  their 
.  hands  twisted  rods  of  barley-sugar  about  a  yaiil 
!  long  each,  which  they  sucked  assiduously  tho 
1  whole  time  of  our  visit.  There  they  stood, 
mute  and  still  as  statues,  with  dark  eyes  fixed, 
now  on  us,  and  now  on  the  extremity  of  their 
surar  wands. 

.  My  companion  commenced  operations  ly 
'  displaying  a  number  of  conjuring-tricks  in- 
!  tended  to  impress  all  present  with  the  loftiest 
'  opinion  of  his  powers,  and  stopped  every  now 
'  and  then  to  make  his  dragoinim  explain  that 
it  would  prove  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  deceive 
I  a  being  endowed  with  such  gifts.  To  these 
I  expositions  the  women  apparently  paid  but 
little  attention ;  but  the  conjuriug-feats  de¬ 
lighted  them;  and  again  and  again  they 
I  laughed  until,  litesolly,  the  head  of  each 
dropped  on  her  neighbour’s  shoulder.  After  a 
:  time  the  husband,  who  alone  had  never  ap- 
'  peareil  the  least  entertained,  interposed,  and 
asked  the  conjuror  whether  he  had  yet  disco¬ 
vered  the  guilty  ]iarty.  \\  iili  the  utmost  cool¬ 
ness,  my  friend  replied,  "  Certainly  not ;  how 
could  he  while  his  liigbiiess's  wives  continued 
veiled  K’  This  new  demand  created  new  con¬ 
fusion  and  a  long  debate.  1  thought,  however, 
that  the  women  seemed  rather  to  advocate  our 
cause.  The  husband,  tbe  Mollah,  and  tbe 
mother  again  consulted ;  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  tho  veils  liad  dropped,  aud  the  beauty  of 
many  an  Ea.steni  nation  stood  before  us  re¬ 
vealed. 

four  of  those  unveiled  Orientals  were,  as 
We  were  informed,  wives,  and  six  were  slaves. 
The  former  were  beautiful  indeed,  though 
leaiitiful  ill  diflereiit  degrees  and  in  various 
styles  of  beauty  ;  of  the  latter  two  only.  They 
were  all  of  them  tall,  slender,  and  dark-eyed, 
“  shadowing  high  beauty  iu  their  airy  bruwt,” 
and  uniting  a  mystical  with  a  luxuiioua  exprt  s 
sion,  like  that  of  Sibyls  who  had  been  feasting 
I  with  Cleopatra.  There  was  sonielbiiig  to  me 
:  strange  as  well  as  lovely  in  their  aspect— i  a 
strange  as  their  condition,  which  seems  a  state 
half-way  between  marriage  aud  widowhood. 
'1  hey  see  no  man  except  their  huslMuad;  aud 
a  visit  from  him  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
favourite)  is  a  rare  and  marvellous  occurrence, 
like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Their  beaneg 
tow.nrd  each  other  was  that  of  sisters  -,  in  their 
muvriuents  I  remarked  an  extraordinary  sym¬ 
pathy,  w  hich  was  the  more  striking  on  aocouut 
of  their  rapid  trausitiuus  from  live  e\tt«ui«  of 
alarm  to  childlike  wonder,  and  again  to  bound¬ 
less  mirth. 
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The  favoarite  wife  wai  a  Circauitn,  and  a 
fairer  viiion  it  would  not  be  eaiy  to  are.  In-  | 
tellectnal  in  expreiaion  ihe  could  hardly  be 
called ;  yet  she  was  full  of  dignity,  as  well  as  { 
of  pliant  grace  and  of  sweetness.  Her  large  i 
black  eyes,  beamiug  with  a  soft  and  stealthy 
radiance,  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  yielded  I 
light  in  the  darkness  ;  and  the  heavy  waves  of  ' 
her  hair,  which,  in  the  excitement  of  the  tu-  ' 
mnltnous  scene,  she  carelessly  flung  over  her  I 
shoulders,  gleamed  like  a  mirror.  Her  com-  i 
plexion  was  the  most  exquisite  I  have  ever 
seen,  its  smooth  and  pcarlly  purity  lieing  tinged  i 
with  a  colour  unlike  that  of  flower  or  of  fruit,  , 
of  bud  or  of  berr^,  but  which  reminded  me  of  I 
the  vivid  and  debcate  tints  whicli  sometimes  ' 
streak  the  inside  of  a  shell.  Thouidi  tall,  she 
seemed  as  light  as  if  she  had  been  an  embodied 
cloud,  hovering  over  the  rich  carpets  bke  a 
child  that  does  not  feel  the  weight  of  its  body  ; 
and  tbongh  stately  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  her 
mirth  was  a  sort  of  rapture.  She,  too,  had 
that  pecubar  luxuriousness  of  aspect,  in  no 
degree  opposed  to  modesty,  which  belongs  to 
the  East.  Around  her  lips  was  wreathed,  in 
their  stillness,  an  expression  at  once  pleasurable 
and  pathetic,  which  seemed  ever  ready  to  break 
forth  into  a  smile  ;  her  hands  seemed  tu  leave 
■with  regret  whatever  they  had  rested  on,  and, 
in  parting,  to  leave  something  behind. 

As  feat  succeeded  to  feat,  and  enchantment 
to  enchantment,  all  remnant  of  reserve  was 
discarded,  and  no  trace  remained  of  that  com¬ 
mingled  alarm  and  pleased  expeetation  which 
had  characterised  those  lieaming  countenances 
when  first  they  emerged  from  their  veils. 
Tliose  fair  women  floatf^  around  us,  and  tossed 
their  bands  in  the  air,  wholly  forgetting  that 
their  husband  was  by.  Still,  however,  we  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  our  inquiry ;  and 
when  the  magician  informed  them  that  they 
had  better  not  try  to  conceal  anything  from 
him,  their  only  answer  was  a  look  that  said, 
“  You  came  here  to  give  us  pleasure,  not  to 
cross-question  us.”  Resolved  to  use  more  for¬ 
midable  weapons,  he  began  to  arrange  the 
electrical  machine,  when  the  MoUah,  after 
dancing  at  it  two  or  three  times,  approached 
and  asked  him  whether  that  instrument  also 
was  supernatural.  The  quick-witted  French¬ 
man  replied  at  once,  “  By  no  means ;  it  is  a 
mere  scientific  toy.”  Then,  turning  to  me,  he 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  “  He  has  seen  it  before 
—probably,  he  has  travelled.”  In  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  women  were  ranged  in  a  ring,  and 
linked  hand  in  hand.  He  then  informed  them 
through  our  interpreter  that,  if  a  discovery 
were  not  immediatmy  made,  each  person  shoidd 
receive,  at  the  same  moment,  a  blow  from  an 


invisible  hand ;  that  the  second  time  the  ad¬ 
monition  would  be  yet  severer ;  and  that  the 
third  time,  if  his  warning  was  still  despised, 
the  culprit  would  drop  down  dead.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  heard  with  much  gravity,  but 
no  confession  followed  it ;  the  shock  was  ^iven, 
and  the  lovely  circle  was  speedily  dislinked 
‘‘with  shrieks  and  laughter.”  Again  the 
shock  was  given,  aud  with  the  same  effect ; 
but  this  time  the  laughter  was  more  subdued. 
Before  making  his  last  essay,  the  magician 
addressed  them  in  a  long  speech,  telling  them 
that  he  had  already  discovered  the  secret ;  that, 
if  the  culprit  confessed,  he  would  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  her ;  but  that,  if  she  did  not,  she 
must  take  the  consequences.  Still  no  confes¬ 
sion  was  made.  For  the  first  time,  my  confi¬ 
dent  friend  looked  dow'ncast.  “It  will  not 
do,”  he  said  to  me ;  “  the  ring  cannot  lie  re¬ 
covered.  They  know  nothing  about  it ;  probably 
it  was  lost.  We  cannot  fulfil  our  engagement ; 
and,  indeed,  I  wish,”  he  added,  “  that  we  were 
well  out  of  all  this.” 

I  confess  I  wished  the  same,  especially  when 
I  glanced  at  the  master  of  the  household,  who 
stood  apart,  gloomy  as  a  thundcr-cloud,  and 
with  the  look  of  a  man  who  thinks  himself  in 
a  decidedly  false  position.  The  Easterns  do 
not  understand  a  jest,  esjiecially  in  a  harem ; 
and  not  being  addicted  to  irony  (that  gp'eni 
safety-valve  for  enthusiasm),  they  pass  rapidly 
from  immobility  to  very  significant  aud  some¬ 
times  disagreeable  action.  Speaking  little, 
they  deliver  their  souls  by  acting.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  hear  our  host  talk,  even 
though  in  a  stormy  voice ;  on  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  I  trusted  much  to  the  self-possession  and 
address  of  my  associate.  Nor  was  I  deceived. 
“  Do  as  you  see  me  do,”  he  said  to  me  and  the 
dragoman  ;  aud  then,  immediately  after  giving 
the  third  shock,  which  was  ns  ineifeetual  as 
those  that  preceded  it,  he  advanced  to  our 
grim  host  with  a  face  r^iant  with  satisfaction, 
and  congratulated  him  vehemently.  “You 
are  a  happy  man,”  he  said.  “  Your  household 
has  not  a  flaw  in  it.  Fortunate  it  was  that  you 
sent  for  the  wise  man ;  I  have  discovered  the 
matter.”  “What  have  you  discovered?” 
“Tlie  fate  of  the  ring.  It  has  never  beeu 
stolen  ;  if  it  had,  I  would  have  restored  it  tu 
you.  Fear  nothing ;  your  household  is  trust¬ 
worthy  and  virtuous.  I  know  where  the  ring 
is ;  but  I  should  deceive  vou  if  I  bade  you  hope 
ever  to  find  it  again.  'Aiis  is  a  great  mystery, 
and  the  happy  consummation  surpasses  eveu 
my  hopes.  Adieu!  The  matter  has  turned 
out  just  as  you  see.  You  were  borr  I'nder  a 
lucky  star.  Happy  is  the  man  whose  House¬ 
hold  is  trustworthy,  and  who,  when  his  faith 
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i(  tried,  finds  a  faithful  counsellor !  I  forbid  | 
you,  henceforth  and  for  ever,  to  distrust  any  I 
one  of  your  wives."  .  | 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  coun-  , 
tenance  of  our  Mnssulmsn  friend  durinjr  this  i 
harangue.  There  he  stood,  like  a  tree  half  in  | 
sunshine  and  half  in  shade ;  gratification  strug¬ 
gling  with  displeasure  in  his  countenance,  and 
wonder  eclipsing  both.  It  was  not  by  any  ! 
means  our  policy  to  wait  until  he  had  adjnsted  | 
the  balance,  and  made  np  his  mind  as  to  the 
exact  degree  of  gratitude  he  owed  his  guests.  | 
On,  accordingly,  we  passed  to  the  door.  In  a 
moment  the  instinct  of  courtesy  prevailed,  and 
our  host  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  retinue.  '< 
His  slaves  preceded  us  with  torches  (it  had 
pown  late) ;  and,  accompanied  by  half  the  I 
household  ns  a  guard  of  honour,  we  again  I 
traversed  the  large  and  straggling  house,  | 
passed  through  the  garden,  and  entered  the 
carriage  which  waited  for  ns  beyond  the  wall. 
Onr  evening  passed  rapidly  away  as  we  dis¬ 
cussed  our  adventure ;  and  I  have  more  than 
once  thought,  with  pleasure,  how  amusing  an 
incident  the  visit  of  the  strangers  must  have 
been  to  tbe  secluded  beauties.  No  doubt  the  > 
baths  of  Constantinople  have  rnng  with  many  | 
a  merry  laugh  occasioned  by  this  invasion  of  i 
the  Franks.  Never,  perhaps,  have  the  inmates  i 
of  a  harem  seen  so  much  of  the  Infidel  liefore,  I 
and  conversed  with  him  so  familiarly,  in  the  I 
presence  of  their  husband.  { 


"  A  Stobt  o»  Hog.  ’’ — The  following  “  Story  ! 
of  Hog,”  as  it  is  called,  was  written  T>v  one  of  ■ 
the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Deaf  ana  Dumb  I 
Asylum,  and  published  in  their  annual  report 
■'  1  walked  on  the  road.  I  stood  near  the  water. 

I  undressed  my  feet.  I  went  in  the  water.  1  stood 
under  the  bridge.  I  sat  on  the  log.  I  washed 
my  feet  with  hands.  I  looked  at  large  water 
came.  I  ran  in  the  water.  1  ran  out  the  water. 
The  large  water  floated  fast.  I  afraid.  I  wiped 
feet  with  stockings.  1  dressed  my  feet  with 
stockings  and  shoes.  I  went  on  tbe  ground.  I 
stood  on  the  ground.  I  teen  at  tbe  hog  ate 
grass.  The  hog  teen  at  me.  I  went  on  the 
ground.  I  ran.  Tbe  hog  heard.  The  hog 
looked  at  me.  It  ran  and  jnmped.  Tbe  hog 
ran  under  the  fence  and  pnt  b=s  head  under  tbe 
fence  and  want  to  run  out  i.-a  fence !  I  caught 
ears  its  bog.  The  hog  shout.  I  pulled  tbe  hog 
out  the  fence.  I  struck  a  hog  with  hand.  1 
rided  on  the  hog  ran  and  jumped  fast.  The  hog 
ran  fell  on  near  the  water.  1  rided  off  a  hog. 

1  stood.  I  held  one  ear  ita  hog.  The  hog  slept 
lies  on  near  the  water.  I  waitM.  I  leaved.  I 
went  from  the  bog.  Tbe  hog  awoke.  It  rote. 
It  taw  not  me.  It  ran  and  jumped.  The  hog 
went  from  tbe  water.  Tbe  bog  went  in  the  mud 
and  water.  The  hog  wallowea  in  the  mud  and 
water  became  very  dirty.  It  slept.  I  went.  I 
went  into  the  bouse.” 
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BY  MARGARETT.V. 

Tue  Glyn  was  a  very  handtuine  mansion,  not 
txK)  old  nor  too  new,  nor  too  large  nor  too 
small,  but  just  sulticiently  large  to  suit  a  mode¬ 
rate  country  gentlemau,  sufficiently  small  to  be 
comfortable,  sufficiently  old  to  be  surrounded 
by  trees  and  shrubs  and  overrun  with  creepers, 
and  sufiiciently  new  to  be  built  with  taste  and 
convenience.  It  stood  in  a  valley  uith  a  wind¬ 
ing,  brawling  river,  called  Yeofon,  liefore  it,  and 
a  huge  mountain,  all  rugged  with  grey  rock, 
behind.  This  mountain  was  in  Wales ;  and  so, 
without  s.'iying  mure,  I  will  leave  everyone  who 
ba.s  visited  that  sweet  laud  of  valley,  mountain, 
rock,  wood,  and  water,  to  imagine  he  has  seen 
it;  and  those  who  ba\e  never  been  there  I 
advise  to  go  at  once,  fur  no  description  of  mine 
can  inform  them  of  its  charms. 

Suffice-it  to  say,  Yeafou  was  the  loveliest  of 
rivers ;  that  it  danced  on  to  meet  the  sea  as  if 
its  tiny,  sparkling  wavelets  were  racing  after 
each  other,  the  hindmost  calling  to  the  first  to 
stay,  and  they  laughingly  replying,  “  Come  and 
catcli  us  that  the  meadows  wenr  the  greenest, 
the  windings  of  the  vale  the  most  mazy,  the 
oak  woods  tbe  deepest,  and  the  rucks  the  most 
fautastic,  to  be  imagined.  Of  a  lovely  land  this 
was  the  loveliest  spot ;  and  when  one  saw  the 
Glyn  from  tbe  opposite  hill,  sheltered  by  its 
rocks,  and  softly  resting  amidst  its  woods,  you 
might  be  excused  for  imagining  it  the  choseu 
ret  rent  of  hamadryads,  wood-nymphs,  and  naiads, 
and  all  such  supernatural  beings  as  love  to  haunt 
old  oaks,  dark  woods,  and  sparkling  rivers. 

But  this  wood-embosomed,  rock-protected 
fairy-land  contained  no  other  inhabitants  but 
an  elderly  bachelor  and  his  servants,  consisting 
of  a  housekeeper,  housemaid,  gaidener,  and 
groom. 

An  exceedingly  eccentric  man  was  Mr.  Gwil- 
lim  of  the  Glyn.  Although  the  richest  man  in 
the  place,  he  chose  to  dress  in  such  a  style  that 
strangers  vi.siting  his  grounds  (for  all  strangers 
passing  that  way  did  so)  often  mistook  him  for 
some  odd  man  about  the  garden,  and  only  dis¬ 
covered  their  mistake  upon  his  refusal,  after 
conducting  them  to  the  gate,  to  take  their  prof¬ 
fered  shilling.  Though  talented  and  learned, 
he  seldom  chose  to  Open  his  lips  in  any  but  the 
tongue  of  the  mountains ;  and,  though  capable 
of  adorning  society  by  his  accom^shments, 
chose  rather  to  make  everyone  afraid  of  him 
by  the  subtilties  and  perversity  of  his  temper, 
which  would  suddeuly  appear  when  people  were 
congratulating  themselves  upon  the  sunny  mood 
he  was  in.  Thus  he  had  succeeded  in  banish¬ 
ing  most  visitors  from  the  Glyn ;  and  in  bis 
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retirement  grew  daily  more  jH-nerse  and 
eccentric. 

Bnt  one  day  there  wa*  an  unwonted  stir  in 
the  quiet  place.  It  was  buzzed  orer  the.  town 
that  a  little  girl  not  more  than  fourteen,  n 
taetHoeg  and  wondrous  sweet-looking,  had 
arrired  by  the  stage-csiach,  inquired  the  way 
down  to  the  Glyo,  and  had  not  returned. 

At  the  Glyn,  in  answer  to  a  rap  at  the  door, 
Shanny  reported  to  “  mestyr  ”  that  she  had 
admitted  the  prettiest  little  lady,  with  blue  ryes, 
brown  curls,  rosy  cheeks,  the  fairest  skin,  and 
the  loveliest  litlle  dimples  in  her  cheeks.and 
chin,  and  finally  that  this  little  lady  wanted  to 
see  “  mestyr.” 

Now,  though  Mr.  Gwillim  was  not  very 
young,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  beauty  ;  and 
the  glowing  description  of  Shanny  made  him 
throw  down  his  pnining-scissors,  and,  casting  a 
rueful  look  at  his  gardener-like  dress,  rush  into 
the  house  and  upstairs  to  make  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  appearance. 

Meantime  the  stranger,  who  had  tx'en  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room,  tired  of  its  comfortless, 
bachelor  aspect,  was  trying  to  amuse  herself  by 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  wondering 
where  Mr.  Gwillim  was.  At  last  the  opening 
door  made  her  turn  round,  and  there  he  stood, 
with  a  most  hewitehiiig  smile  and  adoring  bow 
to  greet  her. 

But  when  she  turned,  the  1k>w  was  broken  in 
half,  and  the  smile  melted  into  such  a  eomical 
look  of  dis,appointment  that  the  stranger  hurst 
into  a  merry  laugh,  as  she  ran  up  to  liim,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  cried — 

“  Didn’t  you  exjiect  me,  unele,  to-day  ?  Why, 
you  wrote  1  was  to  lie  here  on  the  .thirteenth 
of  June — and  here  1  am,  and  could  hardly  find 
my  way  down  into  this  strange  valley ;  hut  I 
shall  so  love  it,  1  am  sure,  and  we  shall  live  so 
delightfully  together !’’ 

“  Ah,  yes,  1  had  forgotten,”  he  answered, 
with  the  embarrassment  his  annoying  mistake 
occasioned  ;  “  bnt  don’t  chatter  so  !  As  you 
have  eome  to  live  with  we,  yon  must  prepare 
to  conform  to  my  mode  of  life,”  he  added  more 
sententiously,  for  a  perverse  turn  was  comingon. 

“  Your  mode  of  life  !  Oh,  yes,  and  we  shall 
enjoy  ourselves  to  much  !  only  this  old  drawing¬ 
room  looks  so  dingy  and  c  'infortless.  I  shall 
begin  to-morrow  to  make  it  look  better;  but  I 
am  tired  to-day.  Look,  uncle,  we’ll  put  that 
table  here,  and  get  sumo  liooks  for  this  chif- 
fbnni^re,  and — ” 

“  1  beg,  niece,  that  yon  will  not  interfere 
with  vrhat  does  not  eoncern  yon.” 

“  Oh,  dear !  bnt  I  meddle  with  everything. 
Why,  indeed,  I  shall  plague  your  life  out.  and 
then  I  shall  kiss  yon  right  again  !” 


I  “  Niece,  1  eaunot  allow — ” 

I  “  Oh,  dear,  uncle,  I  want  my  dinner.  May 
I  ring  for  that  outlandi.sh  girl  to  show  me  to 
I  my  room,  that  1  may  undress  ?” 

I  “  Dinner  will  not  be  ready  nntil  four,  and  it 
I  is  now  three ;  so  you  can  go  to  your  room,” 
I  he  answered ;  and  she,  not  perceiving  his 
I  crookedness  of  temper,  skipped  off  after  the 
I  maid. 

Jessie  Gifford,  lie  it  known,  was  the  only- 
child  of  Mr.  Gwillim's  only  sister,  and  two 
years  ago  she  had  lost  her  last  parent ;  since 
when,  ns  she  was  left  penniless,  her  uncle  had 
kept  her  at  school,  and  now  she  had  come  down 
to  the  Glyn  to  live  with  him.  Boor  girl  1 

She  was  just  seventeen,  a  perfect  Hebe, 
though  rather  low'  in  stature,  and  her  tiny 
Ibrm  and  childlike,  features  could  easily  excuse 
the  mistake  of  the  gossips  iu  fixing  her  age  at 
fourteen.  Quick-tempered,  affectionate,  lively, 
full  of  wit  and  fascination ;  in  fact,  a  perfect 
fairy,  who  leaped  into  the  middle  of  all  hearts, 
old  and  young,  in  a  moment,  before  they  were 
aware  of  it.  Unfortunately,  the  little  annoy¬ 
ance  she  had  unw  ittingly  occasioned  him  on  her 
first  arrival  made  her  uncle  barricade  his  heart 
so  cflectually  again.st  her  that  all  lier“ winning 
way.s”  could  never  after  effect  an  entrance. 
I’rsir  Jessie  1 

Hut  if  his  heart  eould  not  be  entered,  hi.s 
vanity  could  be  touched.  When  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  church  on  the  following  Sunday,  ml 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  infantine  beauty  of 
the  face  that  looked  out  from  the  prettiest  of 
bonnets,  aud  was  surrounded  by  multitudes  of 
soft  brown  curls  which  played  about  her  face, 
as  if  striving  whieh  sliould  lean  most  lovingly 
upon  her  cheeks.  And  it  was  wonderful,  the 
following  week,  how  many  jieople  once  more 
remembered  the  road  to  tlie  Glyn. 

Then,  uuwonteil  sight !  carriages  which  for 
months  had  avoided  the  captious  hermit 
rattled  up  the  aveuiie,  and  smiles  and  caresset 
and  invitations  poured  in.  Mothers  and 
fathers  looked  with  fondness  and  pity  upon  the 
impulsive  and  childlike  girl  whose  hard  fate 
it  was  to  be  shut  up  with  “such  an  eccentric 
temper.”  Young  ladies  could  not  feel  jealous 
of  one  who  was  so  little  like  a  woman,  and 
therefore  gave  way  to  the  witcliery  of  her 
beauty,  and  gcntleiiieii  were  wild  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  praise  of  the  wonders  of  her  loveliness. 

The  invitations  were  accepted  ;  for  Mr.  Gwil¬ 
lim  liked  society,  altboiigb  his  perversity  had 
nearly  excluded  him  from  it.  Moreover,  he 
was  proud  at  first  of  the  eclat  of  his  niece’s 
fascination.  Jesaie  wa-s  for  a  few  montirs  a 
queen — nay,  a  divinity.  Every  morning  she 
held  almost  a  levee  in  the  leafy  shades  nf  tW 
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Glyii,  for  in-doors  slie  was  never  to  be  found  I 
in  dry  weather  ;  every  evening  visitors  dropped 
in  ns  they  do  in  eountry  places,  until  a  little 
court  was  formed  around  lier.  In  company,  ■ 
no  other  lady  had  a  chance  of  a  look  if  Jessie 
would  hut  smile;  no  other  was  handed  to  the 
piano  with  such  devotion ;  none  were  listened 
to  with  such  rapture.  If  site  rode,  half-a-dozen  , 
cavaliers  disputed  the  honour  of  attending  her  ; 
if  she  wished  to  go  upon  the  water,  she  had 
difficulty  in  choosing  a  boat  from  the  number 
otfered;  if  she  wanted  to  ramble  over  the 
hills  or  a  pic-nic  in  a  shady  wood,  a  party  eager 
to  be  made  happy  by  her  acceptance  of  them 
was  fonued.  Other  ladies  joined  them,  but  all 
was  pre-eminently  done/or  Jessie.  No  wonder 
that  she  was  sometimes  eapricious  and  exact¬ 
ing  ;  no  wonder  if  her  head  was  turned  by  so 
much  homage  1  A  young  girl  fresh  from 
school,  with  no  mother  or  female  friend  to 
guide  her,  no  one  hut  a  crabbed  old  uncle, 
whose  ill-natured  remarks  only  roused  her 
(piick  temper,  or  whose  ludicrous  ])erversity 
jirovoked  her  mirth ;  but  for  all  this  she  was 
not  s|H)ited. 

Well,  but  all  this  was  not  to  last  for  ever. 
Her  uncle  grew  jealous  that  she  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction  to  the  Glyn.  Young  ladies 
grew  jealous  that  she  monopoliseil  all  eyes, 
and,  ns  it  seemed,  all  hearts.  How  could  it 
1)6  borne — she,  a  stranger,  to  eome  and  turn 
them  out  of  their  born  rights!  InsulTerable! 
.Mammas  gn-n  jeidous  that  Iheir  daughters 
were  not  \vor8hi])j)ed  iis  Jessie  was;  papas 
grew  jealous  lest  their  sons  should  )narry  a 
)oor  girl,  whose  only  certain  ])oasessions  were 
)eauty,  intellect,  nixl  a  warm  heart,  and  whose 
espeetancies  from  her  uncle  nobody  could 
reckon  upon,  for  all  saw  he  did  not  love  her. 
Welsh  papiis  l(H)k  sharply  to  the  main  chance. 

'I'hus  on  all  sides  jealousies  grew  up.  Jessie 
wan  coldly  received  where,  she  had  been  most 
warmly  welcomed.  Lady  visitors  were,  less 
fre(inent  at  the  Glyn  ;  now  and  then  a  party 
would  1)0  ussemhled  without  her ;  .and  then 
the  non-attendaner  of  gentlemen  beca\ise  she 
was  absent  ahnr])ened  the  late))t  bitterness,  and 
the  Joneses  and  the  TInnnasps  ren)arked  toe)»ch 
other,  “  lliar  strange  it  was  th)d  gentlemen 
haunted  her  presence  so !  and  hovt  strange  that 
Mr.  Gw)lli)n  allowed  it,  and  how  imi)rnper  of 
her  too !” 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  other  morn¬ 
ing  she  had  been  stam  walking  on  the  rocks  at 
sunrise  with  Air.  Gwynne  ;  and  again  she  had 
l)een  out  boating  by  moonlight  with  ('aptain 
Llewellen;  all  of  whieh  was  very  strange — 
eery  ! 

Why,  yes,  she  AW  accepted  Mr.  Gwynne’s 


escort  upon  the  rocks  at  sunrise  o))e  day,  when 
he  had  laughingly  ehallenged  her  to  rise  so 
early.  It  might  be  wTong,  but  she  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  the  least  impropriety  in  it ;  and 
when  Captain  Llewellen  had  taken  her  out  to 
see  the  sunset  and  the  moonrisp  upon  the  water, 
her  uncle  was  there  too. 

For  a  long  time  Jessie  was  ignorant  of  all 
this;  and  when  at  la.st  she  discovered  it,  by  re¬ 
reiving  a  visit  from  a  eonfinned  old  maid,  who 
assu)ued  usually  all  the  airs  of  a  young  coquette, 
remonstrating  with  her  upon  the  impropriety 
of  going  upon  the  water  one  day  with  her 
uncle  and  another  goitleman,  she  laughed  out- 
rigbt. 

“  Consider,  Miss  Gifl'ord,  he  is  married  f' 

“  AVell,  is  he  any  worse  for  thi)t  ?  I  like 
married  men — they  sn-e  so  delightfully  agreeable, 
and  never  talk  nonsense  about  love  and  a 
deeper  tinge  j)assrd  over  her  rosy  cheeks. 

“  Besides;  uncle  wished  i))e  to  go  because  he 
was  going.” 

“Dear,  dear!  I  an)  shocked!  It  is  really 
very  improper !” 

“  I’shaw !  nonsen-ic  !  I  sec  nothing  im))roper 
in  it.” 

“  Perhaps  you  sec  nothing  improper  in  every 
gentlonan  in  the  county  losi))g  his  wits  about 
you  P”  inq)iirrd  her  lecturer  ])eiubintly. 

The  tone  of  picpie  and  jciilousy,  siud  all  the 
petty  motives  of  the  party  this  lady  repre¬ 
sented,  were  perceived  at  once  by  the  quick¬ 
witted  beauty.  With  a  merry,  ringing  laugh,  she 
cried,  “Oh,  1  sec  it  idl!  you  are  jealous,  all  of 
you.  AVell,  if  people  lose  their  wits,  they  must 
find  them  agni)i ;  I  can’t  help  it.” 

The  visitor's  cheeks  were  on  fire  with  rage, 
and  a  lecture  bega)i  which  Jessie’s  quick  temper 
eould  not  brook. 

“  Come,  Alisa  Lewis ;  1  e.in  listen  no  longer 
if  you  talk  so.  You  are  )iot  n\\  goiirernanle, 
though  1  will  not  deny  thiit  you  m.ay  be  old 
enough  for  th()  office;  so,  ns  1  am  engaged 
to  ride  with  Mr.  n))d  Miss  Lloyd,  a  married 
gentleman  and  his  danghter,”  she  added  mis¬ 
chievously,  “  1  w  ill  wish  you  a  very'  good  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Jessie  had  gained  a  bitter  enemy;  nay,  an 
army,  who  were  more  cruel  than  death — an 
army  of  envions  women.  She  soon  found  her¬ 
self  universally  avoided  by  them.  True,  a  few 
eompassionato  mothers  and  very  young  girls 
lingered  a  little  behind  the  rest ;  but,  in  the 
pride  of  superior  beauty  and  intellectual  endow- 
)))pnts,  she  scorned,  and  set  them  at  deflanee. 
Had  she  possesoed  a  mother  or  an  elder  lister, 
though  she  might  have  scorned,  she  would  not 
have  defied  their  petty  malice,  Sl)e  would  have 
known  the  prieelessness  and  the  woDdronsly 
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delicate  texture  of  a  maiden’s  fair  name  ;  but  I 
she  was  a  child,  not  yet  eighteen,  who,  in  her 
innocence,  never  imsgined  that  a  woman  re¬ 
taining  the  most  spotless  purity  of  heart  and 
life  can  yet  receive  a  tarnish  uimn  her  hriglit 
esentcheon. 

She  laughed,  and  sung,  and  rude,  and  walked, 
as  nsual ;  and  never  supposed  that  at  the  time 
lier  female  acquaintances  kept  aloof  from  her 
they  were  busy  in  circulating  reports  whicli, 
undiacouraged  by  her  uncle,  were  undermining 
what  was  dearer  than  life. 

At  length  she  began  to  perceive  a  change  in 
the  manners  of  her  adorers  themselves.  There 
Mas  more  freedom  tlian  suited  her ;  and  when 
she  appeared  offended,  the  impression  produced 
upon  tliem  by  her  frowns  was  not  the  same  as 
formeriy.  She  could  not  understand  it.  She 
was  perplexed  and  troubled. 

Now  it  was  veiy  strange  that  amongst  all 
who  had  talked  to  Jessie  of  love,  and  many  had 
lieen  sincere,  not  one  had  succeeded  in  touching 
her  heart.  Many  of  these  had  now  almost 
ceased  their  visits :  but  one  there  was  who, 
always  hovering  near  her,  had  from  the  first  ! 
day  of  her  appearance  been  cold  and  pa.ssionless,  . 
like  an  icicle  amidst  Are ;  and  he  still  remained,  j 
and  when  others  became  light  and  free  towards  , 
her  he  continued  as  before,  always  respectful,  : 
always  cold.  I 

He  was  more  than  twice  Jeasie's  age,  one  of  j 
an  eminently  intellectual  profession,  an  English-  i 
man,  and  very  handsome ;  but  from  his  coldness 
and  almost  freezing  manner,  Jessie  had  regarded 
him  with  something  of  fear,  and  at  times  with 
dislike.  Living  a  few  miles  off,  she  saw  him 
but  seldom ;  but  now  she  began  to  consider  his 
presence  a  protection  ;  for  she  was  safer  from 
what  she  could  not  help  feeling  was  want  of 
respect,  and  from  which  the  delicacy  of  her 
mind  shrank  as  freedom. 

One  morning  she  sat  in  the  library,  hardly 
restraining  her  tears ;  for  a  gentleman  who  was 
staying  in  the  house,  and  two  or  three  callers, 
were  talking  to  each  other  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner  that  compelled  her  to  drop  her  eyes 
upon  her  work  to  hide  her  annoyance.  Sud¬ 
denly  Mr.  Heathcote  was  announced.  Jessie 
received  him  warmly,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
soon  took  leave,  the  visitor  going  out  with 
them. 

“  Miss  Gifford,”  be  said,  “  is  your  uncle  at 
homef”  He  looked  and  spoke  so  gravely  that 
she  trembled  as  she  replied,  “  No.” 

“  Then,  why  do  you  receive  those  young  men  t 
Don’t  you  know  that  ladies  should  not  hold 
levees  n>r  gentlemen  ?”  His  tune  was  so  gentle 
and  kind  taat  Jessie  could  not  even  feel  afraid. 


She  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  his  face ;  they  were 
full  of  trouble,  but  truthful  as  the  day. 

“  No,  Mr.  Heathcote,  1  did  not  know ;  and  I 
am  always  afraid  to  refuse  to  see  anyone,  for 
my  uncle  is  always  scolding  me  for  neglecting 
his  friends.” 

Mr.  Heathcote  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 
pity ;  and  then  he  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  talked  to  her  quietly  and 
tenderly.  He  told  her  of  every  wrong  step  she 
in  ignorance  had  taken ;  and  counselled  her 
what  course  she  ought  in  future  to  pursue,  so 
as  to  win  bimk  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the 
love  of  the  good. 

“  I  know,  my  dear  child,  that  you  have  been 
like  a  blind  man  walking  upon  the  cliffs;  and 
not  only  have  you  had  none  to  guide  you  aright, 
but  have  even  been  wantonly  pushed  wrong.  1 
know',  too,  tiudicc  and  falsehood  have  done 
much,  and  you  have  also  been  too  proud  ;  hut  1 
must  not  blame  you.  Who  could  have  borne 
the  homage  you  have  received  without  itP 
But  all  may  vet  lie  won  back ;  only  have 
courage — th^  1  know  you  jiossess.” 

And,  with  tears  and  shame,  Jessie  heard  what 
she  had  lost  and  what  she  might  have  saved  ; 
and  had  nut  her  heart  felt  its  own  purity  as  her 
support,  she  would  have  sunk  under  it. 

“But  my  uncle  won’t  let  me  do  as  you 
counsel.” 

“  Have  courage,  he  Arm  ;  remember  what  you 
an*  striving  for.” 

“Yes;  and  I  will  do  all  you  s,ay;”  and  Mr. 
Heathcote  felt  what  a  world  of  gratitude  was 
in  her  voice. 

From  that  day  Jessie  steadily  declined  riding, 
walking,  or  public  amusements.  When  she 
walked,  it  was  in  the  garden,  and  she  never 
appear^  abroad  except  at  church.  To  her 
usual  callers  the  invariable  reply  was,  that  she 
was  engaged,  and  they  gradually  ceased  their 
visits.  Much  she  had  to  endure  mm  her  uncle 
in  carrying  out  her  resolve ;  but  she  knew  her¬ 
self  in  the  right,  and,  as  Mr.  Heathcote  had 
I  said,  she  lacked  neither  courage  nor  Armness. 
By  the  next  summer  the  Glyn  had,  after  a  few 
mouths  of  whirl  and  glitter,  relapsed  into  its 
old  quietude. 

In  the  piano  and  the  library  Jessie  found 
sufficient  amusement  and  consolation,  too,  for 
all  her  uncle’s  crablied  tempers  and  harsh 
usage ;  and  now  and  then  Mr.  Heathcote,  in 

assing  through  the  town,  would  call  to  give 

er  a  word  of  encouragement.  If,  however 
Mr.  Gwillim  was  out,  all  the  intimation  Jessie 
had  of  his  presence  was  a  card. 

It  was  just  a  year  from  the  day  Mr.  Heath¬ 
cote  had  Arst  spoken  to  her,  and  Jessie  was  in 
the  library.  She  was  reviewing  writh  satisfac- 
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tion  the  past  year.  Once  more  mothers  looked 
at  her  with  a  kindly  smile  and  word ;  and  the 
evening  before  she  had  dined  with  Mrs.  Lloyd 
upon  a  personal  invitation,  where  she  had  met 
a  distinguished  few,  including  all  whose  esteem  I 
she  wished  to  regain.  , 

She  smiled,  and  her  dimpled  cheeks  were  I 
bright  with  happiness,  as  she  leaned  back  iu  ' 
the  old  arm-chair. 

The  door  was  opened,  and,  uiiauiionnced,  Mr.  I 
llcathcote  entered.  She  rose  inyfully  to  wet-  ' 
eoine  him. 

“  How  bright  and  happy  you  look  this  morn-  ; 
iug!”hesaid.  ! 

“Oh,  yes!  I  was  just  contrasting  this  day  ! 
with  a  year  to-day.” 

“  And  how  is  the  balance  P” 

In  favour  of  to-dw.  Dear  Mr.  Hcatheote,  | 
you  are  my  friend  1  I  owe  it  all  to  you  and,  I 
in  the  impulse  of  the  inomciit,  she  clasped  his  I 
hand  in  both  hers,  and  half  raised  it  to  her  ; 
heart.  \ 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  kissed  the  lips  that  ! 
were  raised  in  gratitude  to  him.  I 

Tears  rushed  to  her  ryes ;  and,  dropping  his  I 
hand,  she  retired,  saying —  j 

“  Forgive  me.  I  was  too  free ;  but  1  did  not  i 
expect  this  from  you !"  and  she  covered  her 
face  and  wept. 

“  Jessie,”  he  said  in  a  quiet  tone,  “  sit  down ; 

I  want  to  talk  to  yon.”  VVhen  Mr.  Ileathcotc 
commanded,  he  was  seldom  disoheyed  hy  any. 
She  sat  down. 

“  Look  at  me,  Jessie,”  he  continued,  placing 
his  hand  upon  lirr  head,  and  turning  her  face 
towards  him.  “  Do  1  look  like  one  who  would 
offer  you  disrespect  ?”  He  was  looking  gnively 
and  clearly  into  her  eyes. 

“  No,  no,”  she  answered  ;  “  but — ” 

“You  do  not  Iriut  me,  Jessie.  I  dare  not  I 
ask  you  to — ”  He  paused.  ! 

“What  P  1  do  trust  you.” 

“  Will  yon  even  live  n  ith  that  same  horrid  old 
liachrlor  who  scolds  you  and  makes  you  cry, 
and  pour  out  his  tea  and  sew  on  his  buttons, 
and  talk  to  and  read  to  him  P” 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  if  — ” 

“What !  a  reservation  yet  ?  Is  that  faith  P” 

“  Well,  I  will.” 

“  And  be  my  wife  P”  he  whispered,  ns,  with 
tears  swimming  in  his  own  eyes,  the  stern 
man  of  middle  age  folded  the  clinging  girl  to 
his  heart. 

No  direct  answer  was  given  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  were  married— a  marriage  of  the 
beautiful  and  graeefnl  vine  to  tbe  strong  oak. 
And  then  they  left  Wales  for  their  own  dear 
England,  wliere  some  of  my  readers  may  in  the 
—  Circuit  have  heard  and  been  delighted 


with  the  eloquence  of  a  leading  member  of  the 
bsr,  who,  amidst  all  his  honours,  values  them 
chi^y  for  the  sake  of  his  litt!e  wife. 

Mr.  Gwillim,  with  his  usual  perversity, 
violently  op|iosed  the  match ;  and  left,  at  his 
death,  which  happened  a  few  years  after,  his 
property  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  distiiigiiishcd  fellow. 


THE  BROKEN  HOUSEHOLD. 

Vaiklt,  vainly  memory  seeks. 

Hound  oar  father's  knee. 

Laughing  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks 
Where  they  used  to  be ; 

Of  the  circle  once  so  wide. 

Throe  are  wanderers,  three  have  died. 

Golden-haired  aud  dewy-eyed, 
PrattUng  all  the  day. 

Was  the  baby,  first  that  died  ; 

Oh,  'twas  hard  to  lay 
Dimpled  hand  and  cheek  of  snow 
In  the  grave  so  dark  and  low ! 

Smiling  back  on  all  who  smiled, 

Ne'er  by  sorrow  thralled. 

Half  a  woman,  half  a  child. 

Was  the  next  one  called : 

Then  a  grave  more  deep  and  wide 
Made  they  by  the  baby’s  side. 

When  or  where  the  other  died 
Only  Heaven  can  tell ; 

Treading  manhood’s  path  of  pride- 
Was  he  when  ho  fell ; 

Happy  thistles,  blue  and  red. 

Bloom  about  his  lonely  bed, 

I  am  for  the  living  three 
Only  left  to  pray ; 

Two  are  on  the  stormy  sea ; 

Farther  still  than  they 
Wanders  one,  bis  young  heart  dim — 
Oilenest,  most  I  pray  for  him. 

Whatsoe’er  they  do  or  dare. 
Wheresoe’er  they  roam. 

Have  them.  Father,  in  Thy  care, 

Guide  them  safely  home — 

Home,  O  Father,  in  the  sky, 

W'bere  none  wander  and  none  die! 
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PATHOS. 

Lf  our  rraden  arr  not  wrillin);  to  perunr  an 
t'umple  of  the  truest  and  simplest  pathos,  let 
them  pats  over  the  following ;  for,  as  sure  as 
they  read  it,  they  will  find  that  it  has  touched 
that  “  noble  entrail,”  the  heart. 

Nurie. — Lor  a  massy,  sir !  is  it  you  P  Well, 
sure,  1  be  cruel  glad  to  zee  ye !  How  is  mis¬ 
tress,  and  the  young  Indies — and  maistcr  P 

Matter. — All  well,  nurse,  and  desire  to  l)e 
kindly  remembered  to  you.  You  are  tjuite 
stout,  1  am  glad  to  see ;  and  how  is  your  lius- 
liand  P 

Nurte. — My  husband !  Oh,  mayhu|i,  sir, 

you  ha’n’t  a  beared  the  news  p 

Matter. — ^The  news !  No.  I  hojie  he  is  not 
deadP 

Nurte. — Ob  no,  sir,  but  he’s  dark. 

Matter. — HarkP  What!  blind P  How  did 
that  happen  P 

Nurte. — Wliy,  there  now,  sir,  I’ll  tell  ye  all 
about  it.  One  morning — ’tis  so  long  ago  as 
last  apple-picking — I  was  a-gitting  up,  and  1 
waked  Jahn,  and  told  nn  ’twas  time  vor  he  to 
be  upping  too.  But  he  was  always  lazy  of  a 
morning :  zo  a  muttered  some'at  and  snoozed 
round  ag’in.  Zo,  arter  a  bit,  I  spoke  to  un  ag’in. 
“Jahn,”  zays  I,  “what  be  snoozing  there  vorP 
Oit  up.”  Zo  zays  he,  “  What’s  the  use  of  get¬ 
ting  up  bevore  ’tis  light P”  “Oh,”  zays  1, 
“’t isn’t  light,  is  it?  Thee’st  know  what’s  Im- 
hind  the  door.  Fll  soon  tell  thee  whether  ’tis 
light  or  no,  yon  lazy  veller !”  “  Then,”  zjvys 
he,  taming  his  head,  “why  ’tis  zo  dark  as  pitch.” 
Now,  that  did  provoke  me — I’ll  tell  yer  honour 
the  truth — and  I  beginned  to  wollup  un  a  hit. 
But,  Lor  a  massy — God  forgive  me! — in  a 
minute  the  blid  gushed  to  my  heart,  and  gi'd 
me  zitch  a  turn  that  I  was  vit  to  drap !  vor, 
instead  of  putting  up  his  arms  to  keep  off  the 
stick,  as  a  used  to  do,  there  was  he,  drawing 
’em  ^  abroad,  and  a  said,  “  Don’t  ye,  don’t  ye, 
I  can’t  sec.  If  ’tis  light,  1  be  dark.”  “  Oh,” 
zays  I,  “  my  dear,  yon  l)en’t,  to  be  sure?”  “  Ees,” 
zays  he,  “  I  be,  zure  enough.”  Well,  1  was  u- 
gushed ;  zo  I  put  down  the  stick,  and  looked 
to  his  eyes,  but  1  couldn’t  zee  nort  in  ’em.  Zo 
zays  I,  “  Why,  there’s  nort  in  your  eyes,  Jahn ; 
you’ll  be  better  b/m  bye.”  Zo  I  got  un  up, 
dressed  un,  and  tookt  un  to  the  winder. 
“  I’here,”  zaid  I,  “  Jahn,  can’t  you  zee  now  P” 
But  no,  a  zaid  a  couldn’t.  “  Then,”  zays  I,  “  I 
know  what  ’tis ;  ’tis  your  sight’s  a-turned 
inward.”  Zo  I  tookt  a  pair  ^  zizzers— not 
sharp-tapped  ones,  yer  honour— and  iwked  to 
his  eyes  to  tom  the  fight  outward  ag’in,  but  I 
couldn’t.  Well,  then  I  brought  un  down  s^rs — 
into  this  here  room,  yer  honour,  Zo  zays  I, 


“Jahn,  can’t  ye  zee  in  this  r(H>m  neither?”  and 
a  zaid  no,  a  couldn’t.  Well,  then  1  thought  of 
the  picturs — he  was  always  cruel  vond  of  pic- 
turs— thinks  a,  pr’a^is  a  may  zee  they;  so  I 
tookt  ’em  up  to  thin.  “  There,”  zays  L  “Jahn, 
don’t  ye  zee  the  picturP  ’tis  Tatfy  riding  upon 
his  goat.”  But  a  zaid  no,  a  couldn’t.  Zo  then 
a  tookt  un  up  to  t’other  pictur.  “  There”— sir, 
he  was  always  very  vond  of  thin,  and  I  pushed 
his  nose  close  to  un — “  there,”  zays  I,  “  to  be 
sure  you  zee  this  pictur,  can’t  yeP”  But  a 
zaid  no.  “  Why,”  zaid  1,  “  ’tis  Joseph  and  his 
brethren — there  they  be ;  there  he  twelve  of 
’em.  Can’t  ye  zee  ne’er  a  one  of  ’em  P”  But 
a  zaid  no,  couldn’t  zee  none  of  ’em.  “  Then,” 
says  I,  “’tis  a  bad  job — your  sight’s  a-tumM 
inward.”  Zo  we  pomsterred  with  nn  a  bit,  and 
then  tried  some  doctor's  trade,  but  it  didn’t  do 
un  no  good  ;  iuid,  at  last,  we  was  told  there  was 
a  vine  man  at  Kxeter  vor  zitch  things — zo  we 
zent  un  up  to  he.  Well,  there,  the  Exeter 
doctor  zeed  un,  tookt  his  box  of  tools,  and 
zarched  about  his  eyes  a  bit ;  und  then  a  zent 
un  home  with  this  word,  that  he  couldn’t  do 
un  no  good,  and  nobody  else  couldn’t  do  un  no 
good. 


Mabried  Mbs'.  So  good  was  he  that  I  now 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  confession 
which  I  have  often  had  upon  my  lips,  but  have 
hesitated  to  make  from  the  fear  of  drawing  upon 
myself  the  hatred  of  every  married  woman.  But 
now  I  will  run  the  risk;  so  now  for  it — some 
time  or  other  people  must  unburden  their  hearts. 
I  confess,  then,  that  I  never  find,  and  never 
have  found,  a  man  more  lovable,  more  capti¬ 
vating,  than  when  be  is  a  married  man  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  good  :kiarried  man.  A  man  is  never  so 
handsome,  never  so  perfect  in  my  eyes  as  whra 
be  is  married,  as  when  be  is  a  husband,  and  the 
father  of  a  family,  supporting,  in  his  manly  arms, 
wife  and  children,  and  the  whole  domestic  circle 
which,  in  his  entrance  into  the  married  state, 
closes  around  him  and  conatitntes  a  part  of  his 
home  and  bis  world.  Ue  is  not  merely  ennobled 
by  this  position,  but  be  is  actually  btaut\fMl  by 
it.  Then  he  appears  to  me  as  the  crown  of 
creation ;  and  it  is  only  such  a  man  as  this  who 
is  dangerous  tome,  anil  with  whom  I  am  inclined 
to  fall  in  love.  But  then  propriety  forbids  it ; 
and  Moses  and  all  European  legislators  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  sinful,  and  all  married  women 
would  consider  it  a  sacred  doty  to  stone  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  prevent  the  thing.  It 
is  so,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  my  only 
hope  of  appeasing  those  who  are  excited  againat 
me  is  in  my  further  confession,  that  no  lovo 
affects  me  so  pleasantly— the  oonterapIstioB  of 
no  happiness  makes  me  so  happy  as  that  between 
married  people.  It  is  amaaing  to  myself,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  that  I,  uvingunmaoled, 
or  mateless,  have  with  that  bappineea  UMr  to 
do ;  but  it  is  so,  and  it  alweys  wns  soc— flhb' 
Brmtr. 
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f  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  HOSPITAL  ■ 
NURSE.  I 

^  THI!  PIRATr.'B  PItlXr. 

I  C'losz  by  the  western  const  of  Kng;Innd,  | 
(  thirty-five  yenrs  ago,  was  situated  the  large 
estate  of  the  Elsliia  family,  whieh  by  the  death 
[  of  its  last  possessor  had  passed  into  the  hands 
,  uf  his  grand-daughter,  Maude  Klshin,  at  tliat 
^  period  ouly  seventeen  years  old,  and  who,  had 

,  she  ever  mixed  in  society  sufficiently  to  be 

r  known,  would  by  her  personal  beauty  have 
established  her  fame  as  “wile  of  the  county.” 

But  Maude,  beautiful  as  she  was,  even  at  that  I 
unformed  age,  which,  though  the  spring-time  of 
beauty,  only  shadows  forth  the  perfections  which 
may  be  anticipated  for  its  fullest  summer,  had 
lived  in  strict  retirement.  Having  lost  her  , 
parents  at  an  early  age,  her  doting  grandfather  , 
had  brought  her  up,  with  no  companion  hut 
himself,  and  uo  occupation  save  to  ramble 
about  on  tlie  wild  sea-shore,  and  to  read  the 
miscellaneous  books  whieh  formed  the  neglected 
library  at  Ebhin  Hall.  Thus  solitude  and  ro-  ' 
mance-rcading,  with  little  education  beyond  ‘ 
the  keystones  of  knowledge — reading  and 
writing — had  formed  a  weak  and  excessively 
sentimental  and  n>mantir  character,  the  more  ; 
to  he  regretted,  as,  at  the  time  she  was  left  the 
sole  representative  of  her  family  name,  her 
person,  as  I  have  intimated,  gave  abundant  pro¬ 
mise  of  excessive  and  (hir.zliiig  loveliness.  I 
Daily  becoming  more  inclined  to  solitude  and 
musing,  when  her  last  fiunily  tie  was  broken, 
Maude  was  permitted  to  ramble  for  long  hours 
by  herself  on  the  bleak  and  stony  beach,  where 
for  miles  before  her  view  there  was  only  visible 
the  wide  expanse  of  dark  green  waters.  There, 
with  some  old  romance  in  her  hand,  would  she 
sit  for  hours ;  and,  gazing  on  the  sea,  which 
from  childhood  had  been  lier  compauiun  by 
day,  and  at  night  liad  so  often  soothed  her  to 
sleep  with  its  low  murmurs,  would  fsst  build 
her  dreamy  castles  till  every  object,  sea,  shore, 
and  sky,  became  tinged  with  the  rose-coloured 
hue  of  her  own  youthful  hopes. 

But  her  favourite  liannt  was  near  a  dreary 
cave,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  to  the  billows, 
and  which  report  said  was  haunted  by  forms 
more  sehstantial  and  burly  than  mermaid  or 
syren.  It  was  affinned  by  the  peasantry,  who 
of  course  had  their  own  reasons  for  knowing, 
that  it  was  the  favourite  liaunt  of  pirates  and 
snnigglere  ;  men,  in  short,  whose  lawless  and 
unsMdded  minds  led  them  to  follow  both  pur¬ 
suits,  and  each  with  a  thirst  tor  plunder  and 
rapine.  But  Maude  Elshin  neitlier  knew  nor 
heeded  uy  of  these  reports.  like  all  girb  of 


her  age  with  but  an  indifferent  education,  she 
had  those  vague  floating  ideas  of  love  whieh 
only  needed  an  object  to  convert  them  into 
something  more  than  the  ideal  abstract  of  her 
overcharged  and  romantic  imagination ;  and  as 
idleness  and  a  purposeless  life  are  both  likely 
to  foster  wei'ds  in  the  garden  of  a  pang  girl*s 
mind,  she  was  ready  twelve  months  alter  her 
grandfather’s  decease  to  fall  desperately  in  love 
with  anyone  wlio  presented  himself,  provided 
his  external  appearaueo  was  sufficiently  hand¬ 
some  and  interesting. 

Uppurtunity  is  seldom  wanting  to  ripen  the 
passions  and  excite  the  imagiuaUon.  There¬ 
fore,  when  Maude  one  evening,  rising  after  a 
long  abstraction  from  her  favourite  seat  near 
tlie  cave,  perceived  a  tall  and  graceful-looking 
young  man  gazing  on  her  intently,  though  at 
some  little  distance,  she  felt  some  emotion,  but 
no  very  great  surprise  ■,  herromanceshad  taught 
that  lor  a  lover  thus  to,drop  appiirently  from 
the  skies  was  a  natural  sequence  in  the  life 
of  a  l>eauty — for  lieautiful  Maude  knew  herself 
to  he.  There  were  looking-glasses  at  Etsliin 
Hall.  So  when  the  young  man  followed  her  at 
a  respectful  distance,  she  felt  none  of  the 
terrors  which  a  town-bred  damsel  would  have 
experienced  ;  hut  judgi;d  (and  rightly)  that  he 
sought  an  opportunity  only  of  declaring  his 
passion.  One  soon  occurred ;  busy  with  her 
I  houghU,  she  stumbled  and  fell.  On  recovering, 
Maude  fuui\(t  herself  in  the  arms  of  the  stranger. 

You  must  not  think  that  all  this  time  Maude 
Klshin  luul  hern  left  without  that  usual  accessory 
to  a  hrmuty  and  au  heiress — a  careful  guardian. 
Oae  she  had,  resident  in  London,  a  shrewd, 
careful  man  of  business,  wlio,  at  the  time  of 
old  Mr.  Eishiu’s  death,  performed  his  duty  and 
gratifuul  his  feelings  by  inviting  the  orplukn  to 
spend  a  season  in  town  ;  but  not  even  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  admiration  and  lovers  could  lure  the 
indolent  Maude  from  her  beloved  coast-bound 
home  and  its  ragged  hut  dearly-loved  features ; 
so  Mr.  Freethy,  her  guardian,  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  advance  his  ward’s 
interests,  allowed  her  henceforth  quietly  to  re- 
maiu  at  liomc,  engrossed  himself  fullv  by  the 
eager  pursuit  of  wc^th  and  the  cares  of  uusineas. 

Meanwhile,  the  .strange  and  interesting  lover 
did  nut  quit  tlie  object  uf  his  passion  until  he 
had  seen  her  in  safety  to  her  own  door,  which, 
like  most  country  mansions,  containing  an  inner 
one  of  glass,  was  attained  without  any  of  the 
servants  being  cognisant  of  their  mistress’s 
newly-formed  acquaintance.  A  promise  was 
sought,  and  at  length  coyly  acceded  to,  that 
Maude  should  meet  the  young  unknown  on  the 
following  noon,  till  which  time,  it  was  avowed 
that  “the  daylight  wonld  be  darknesa,  and 
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the  time  rppear  eternity.”  Bat  this  was  the 
exanerated  UDraan  wliich  Maude  believed  to 
be  that  of  a  veritable  affection ;  and  permittiu;; 
theyoanfr  man  to  impress  a  kiss  on  her  hand, 
with  downcast  eyes  she  wished  him  “good 
night,”  not  forgetting  to  raise  them  with  such 
a  glance  as  might  have  been  bestowed  by  one 
of  her  favourite  heroines. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  too  tedious  within 
these  limits,  to  describe  all  the  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  enamoured  pair ;  suffice  it  that  to 
each  the  conversation  daily  grew  more  and 
more  interesting,  and,  increasing  in  frei)uenry,  < 
their  interviews  were  kept  strirtly  secret — no 
such  difficult  matter,  for  in  that  retired  spot  few  i 
passed  the  beach  when  not  compelled,  and  the  { 
domestics  at  the  Hall  never  dreamt  of  watching  i 
their  youthful  mistress  or  of  remarking  her  i 
actions.  Better  would  it  have  Iteen  fur  her  if  ! 
they  had.  Maude  little  guessed  that  a  twelve-  | 
month  previous  her  ardent  lover  had  seeretly  I 
seen  her,  and,  having  detemiined  to  make  her  { 
his,  had  spent  the  intervening  time  in  arranging 
and  providing  for  the  realisation  of  his  bold  and 
de^rate  scheme. 

With  that  excess  of  romantic  generosity 
which  is  considered  so  amiable  in  young  ladies 
of  the  Minerva  press  school,  Maude  refrained 
from  all  inquiries  into  her  lover’s  station  or 
prospects,  satisfied  with  his  simple  assurance 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  ;  and  in  his 
absence  she  fondly  reiieated  to  herself  her  entire 
conviction  tliat  this  was  the  truth,  and  so  it 
was — his  birth  and  ancient  family  being  the 
sole  attributes  of  a  gentleman  which  he  re¬ 
tained,  for  of  all  other  characteristics  of  that 
title— principle  or  honour — hr  had  nut  a  vestige  ' 
left.  You  will  think  now,  of  course,  that  Miss  ! 
KIshin’s  fortune  was  the  chief  attraction  to  this  I 
young  adventurer,  but  it  was  not  so.  He  | 
scarcely  thought  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  as  a| 
remote  contingency ;  for  the  present  it  formed 
no  part  of  his  plans.  The  possession  of  the 
young  girl  herself  whose  exquisite  lieauty  had  a 
year  wfore  attracted  his  notice,  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  pursuit,  adding  zest  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  present^  themselves,  were  both 
powerful  inducements  to  one  whose  study  was 
ever  to  gratify  his  ow  n  passions,  though  to  do 
so  he  pursu^  the  most  lawless  means,  used  in 
the  most  reckless  manner. 

There  was  a  suspicious-looking  craft  often 
seen  cruising  about  some  miles  below  the  Cave,  | 
which  had  now  fonned  the  regular  trysting- 1 
place  of  Maude  and  her  lover ;  thongh,  had  I 
Misi  Elshin  surmised  even  that  the  recesses  | 
only  of  that  cave  hid  from  her  rye  a  band  of ' 
desperadoes,  who  hesitated  at  few  crimes,  and  I 
who  were  sworn  to  do  the  behests  of  him  with  ' 


whom,  by  this  time,  she  had  cxchan^  vows  of 
eternal  affection,  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  embrace  and  flown  from  the  honeyed  tongue 
which  could  mock  with  its  idle  tale  of  love,  as 
well  as  battle  with  the  stern  storm  in  loud- 
sounding  oaths,  and  fierce  and  impious  impre¬ 
cations. 

!  To  do  Maude  Elshin  justice,  her  gentle 
I  nature  shrank  from  vice ;  and  her  own  passion 
arose  from  the  weakness  of  her  mind,  and  that 
morbid  imagination  which,  blending  the  true 
with  the  false,  invested  her  lover  with  all  the 
virtues  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
the  undoubted  property  of  heroes. 

Time  passed ;  yet,  though  it  went  swiftly, 
day  by  day  added  to  tlic  danger  of  the  young 
adventurer.  At  this  juncture  he  had  so  won 
the  affections  of  his  mistress  that  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  her  to  consent  to  a  clandestine  mar¬ 
riage  ;  although  what  motive  there  could  be  to 
resort  to  such  a  scheme  could  never  be  imagined 
by  less  ardent  temperaments.  Mr.  Freethy  only 
had  the  power  to  object,  and  even  his  control 
would  cease  in  two  or  three  years.  But,  not 
to  be  prolix,  this  silly  girl  consented  to  meet 
her  lover  at  daybreak  on  an  appointed  morning. 
It  was  agreed  that  she  should  accompany  him 
to  the  nearest  town,  be  there  united,  and  from 
thence  returning  to  her  own  home,  she  was  to 
present  to  her  household  the  new  authority  to 
whom  she  had  rendered  up  her  own  ;  and  thus 
they  were  to  set  the  rest  of  the  world  at  de¬ 
fiance.  Simple  child!  She  knew  nothing  of 
Courts  of  Chnneety,  pro.seeutions  for  nlxluction, 
and  the  other  nnnirless  terrors  which  the  law 
has  in  store  for  refractory  lovers  who  prefer 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  affections  to  the 
wholesome  restraint  imposed  by  ”  parents  and 
guardians.”  Not  so  he  whom,  here  I  must 
mention,  she  knew  by  the  nsnie  of  Harold  de 
Lancy,  one  well  calcidHted  to  win  her  ear,  but 
which  was  in  reality  merely  a  higb-sounding 
tioiH  de  gwrre.  Fully  alive  to  the  perils  of  his 
own  position  in  eloping  with  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  his  personal  risk  if  recognised,  he  bad  from 
the  first  formed  a  totally  different  plan.  Meet¬ 
ing  his  bride,  then,  by  the  earliest  dawn,  at  a 
given  signal  she  was  enveloped  in  a  large  boat- 
cloak,  entirely  hiding  her  slender  figure,  and 
stifling  her  cries.  Her  lover  himself  bore  her,, 
almost  resistless  from  nervous  feur,  to  his  boat, 
which  was  in  waiting  near  the  month  of  the 
memorable  cave ;  she  was  then  swiftly  and  in 
silence  rowed  to  the  small  vessel  in  which  he 
successfully  carried  on  his  predatory  scliemes — 
whether  of  warfare  or  illegal  commerce — and 
his  impetuons  order  to  set  sail  being  rapidly 
obeyed  by  his  swarthy  crew,  the  “  pirate  and 
his  bride,”  were  skimming  the  “deep  blue 
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waters”  as  &8t  as  wind  and  sail  would  bear  Edwsrd  needed.  He  headed  the  revolt,  slew  the 
them.  chief  mate  with  his  own  hands,  ordered  the 

In  the  little  town  which  I  shall  call  Crayley,  captain  to  be  put  to  death,  and  then  trinm* 
only  some  twenty  miles  from  the 'din  and  bustle  phantly  assumed  the  command.  Master  of  the 
of  London,  dwelt  a  f^ntlcman  whose  name  was  vessel,  merchandise,  and  chief  of  as  terrible  a 
Ingledew.  He  belon^d  to  a  poor  but  ancient  Imnd  of  desperadoes  ns  his  own  unscrupulous 
fiunily,  and,  though  a  man  of  vast  scientific  ac-  deeds  could  desire,  he  was  fairly  launched 
quirements  and  of  exemplary  character,  was  a  pirate,  and  one  of  the  worst  and  most  reck- 
anfortnnately  not  generally  successful  in  his  less  who  disgraced  those  fair  and  lovely  scenes, 
pursuits — at  least  not  so  as  to  enrich  or  elevate  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
nis  family.  Being,  however,  an  easy  man,  and  He  soon  altered  the  course  of  the  little  mer- 
averse  to  the  bustle  of  the  world,  he  lived  con-  chantman,  and,  halting  on  one  of  those  small 
tentedly  with  his  wife  and  children  upon  his  islands  which  dot  like  gems  the  surface  of  that 
small  private  fortune,  himself  educating  his  off-  lovely  sea,  he  afterward  connected  himself  with 
spring,  which  comprised  three  daughters  and  one  of  those  hordes  of  sea,  and  oftentimes  land 
one  son,  whose  talent,  it  was  hoped,  might  robbers,  who  were  so  long  the  terror  of  their 
redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  fellow  men,  and  the  stern  enemies  of  all  civi- 
family.  The  daughters  grew  up  good,  tractable  lisation.  His  family,  in  utter  ignorance  of  his 
girls  enough ;  but  the  hope  of  the  family  seemed  course,  imagined  after  some  years  that  his  guilty 
unaccountably  almost  from  infancy  determined  career  had  ended  in  death ;  and  his  fund  but  weak 
to  counteract  the  expectations  of  those  who  de-  mother  having  pined  to  "death  under  her  grief, 
pended  on  his  cunuuct  in  life  for  their  own  his  father  alone  had  the  memory  of  this  bod  son 
advancement.  Petted  and  s|)oilt  in  childhood  to  c  ime  like  a  shadow  on  his  otherwise  peace- 
by  a  poor,  half-educated,  silly  mother,  he  soon  ful  and  contented  existence. 
learnM  to  reckon  on  his  really  handsome  ))erson  I  must  here  mention  that  Mr.  Ingledew  was 
and  patrician  air  as  his  chief  aids  in  life.  And  cousin  to  the  late  Mr.  KIshin,  and,  in  case  of  the 
they  were  no  contemptible  gifts.  Some  trivial  death  of  Maude,  heir-at-law  to  her  property.  At 
and  showy  accomplishments  he  did  acquire,  and  the  period  when  1  introduced  Edward  Ingledew 
being  by  nature  daring  and  hardy,  his  glitter,  to  your  notice  as  the  suitor  of  Maude,  he  had  ar- 
perhaps,  might  have  deeeived  closer  observers  rived  fur  the  second  time  in  England  siiH«  he  had 
than  his  college-companions  and  fellow  revellers,  become  captain  of  the  little  vessel,  w  hich,  newly 
Of  moral  principles  or  good  feeling  he  was  trimmed  and  painted,  looked  so  rakish  a  craft 
utterly  destitute.  His  father,  who  had  taken  that  her  lawful  commander,  had  he  been  alive, 
great  pains  to  bring  him  forward,  sacrificed  would  never  have  recognised  her.  His  purpose 
some  favourite  property  to  send  him  to  college,  at  both  these  periods  w  as  to  procure  ammunition, 
where  his  allowance,  though  limited,  might  for  the  uumerous  piratical  tiurdes  who  infested 
have  sufficed  with  economy  till  he  had  gained  a  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  could  not 
fellowship ;  but  his  chief  exploits  being  to  get  of  course  carry  on  their  desperate  lives  and 
himself  in  disgrace,  and  run  in  debt  with  all  incessant  warfare  without ;  and  these  means 
who  would  trust  him,  he  souu  got  involved  being  partly  furnished  by  the  Dutch  and  partly 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  principal  of  his  by  unscrupulous  traders  in  our  own  country,  it 
father’s  little  fortune  was  impaired  to  pay  those  bwamc  necessary  to  have  a  trustworthy  agent 
responsibilities  he  had  incurred.  These  paid,  as  a  means  of  conveyance  and  comniunication ; 
he  ran  a  new  career  of  wickedness  and  debt  ;  and  for  this  service,  fraught  with  danger,  was 
then,  by  some  flagrant  offence,  he  got  expelled  Edward,  or  as  he  now  styled  himself.  Captain 
from  the  University.  Home  he  never  returned.  Harold  de  Lancy,  selected.  It  was  on  the  first 
When  all  his  means  were  exhausted,  und  even  of  these  expeditions,  landing  near  Elshin,  as  a 
his  eompanions  in  vice  shunned  him,  so  bad  convenient  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  arms, 
and  desperate  was  he,  having  by  some  chance  |  that  he  first  saw  Maude,  luid,  struck  by  her 
wrested  a  sum  from  fortune  by  the  gaming-  uncommon  beauty,  vowed  that  she  should  be  his. 
tables,  he  went  to  a  sea-port  town  and  embarked  ;  Far  in  the  midst  of  those  islands,  whose 
on  board  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  Smyrna,  i  numbers  are  so  unbounded  that  in  despair  of 
reckless  where  he  went  or  in  what  climate,  de-  correctly  enumerating  them  the  dwellers  in  Ara- 
termined  to  force  his  way,  and  utterly  regardless  {  bia  have  culled  them  the  twelve  thousand,  lies 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  should  do  so.  In  |  one  which  from  its  surpassing  beauty  could  be 
the  course  of  Uie  voyage,  when  entering  the  '  delineated  only  by  the  pencil  of  a  Turner,  or  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  (consisting  I  gorgeous  peu  of  some  lieavcn-taught  poet.  As 
of  Malays,  Arabs,  Chinamen,  and  one  or  two  these  islands  lie  on  both  sides  the  equator,  the 
English),  mutinied.  This  was  the  opportunity  climate  is  nearly  one  of  perpetual  summer ;  and 
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in  this,  approached  by  a  narrow  inlet  of  the 
sea,  its  entrance  was  guarded  and  sheltered  by 
mountains,  overhung  with  c-litfs  and  precipices, 
whose  sides  were  tinged  with  the  brilliant 
colours  which  the  waters,  intersected  with  coral 
reefs,  everywhere  reflected.  On  the  other  side 
was  an  open  prospect,  which,  for  its  combination 
of  light,  colours,  and  natural  8]dendour,  could 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  any  other  clime.  Here  a  | 
large  continent,  there  innumerable  small  green 
islets  floating  and  rising  like  so  many  thoughts 
of  home  to  the  absent  wanderer,  refreshed  the 
eye,  weary  of  the  bright  sunlight,  with  theirsoft 
verdure ;  and  in  the  interior  of  this  lovely  re¬ 
treat  the  foliage,  intersected,  hung  like  immense 
enrtains  of  many-coloured  leaves,  formed  by  the 
parasitical  plants  which,  unchecked,  climited  tree 
and  branch,  and  were  finally  lost  in  their  own 
excessive  luxuriance.  Here  you  might  walk  for 
miles  beneath  the  canopy  foniied  by  avenues  of 
trees  with  their  interminahle  windows  of  vege¬ 
tation.  Tile  perfume  and  serenity  of  the  air 
were  nnspeakanle.  Whoeonld  have  thought  this 
lovely  Eaen  was  solely  devoted  to  the  traders  in 
blood  and  war?  And  here  the  pirate  was  free 
from  intrusion  ;  master  solely  of  the  dangerous 
entrances  formed  bv  the  coral  reefs  and  narrow 
channels,  none  could  pursue  or  molest  him  here. 
Here,  too,  he  had  caused  an  habitation  to  be 
made,  whose  exterior  gave  an  apixmrance  of 
verdure  and  bright  hues  corresponding  with  the 
ngantic  trees,  and  whose  interior  wa.s  embel¬ 
lished  with  every  luxury  of  the  East,  combined 
with  the  rare  comforts  of  the  West.  Sncli  was 
the  home  which,  as  a  recreation  from  pursuits 
less  innocent,  the  Englishman  had  formed,  and 
to  which  he  had  at  last  brought,  to  complete  it, 
an  Euglisli  bride — and  she  ? 

When  Maude  recovered  from  the  fainting-fit 
into  which  the  surprise  and  fear  had  thrown 
her,  she  found  herself  so  ill,  from  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  motion  of  the  vessel,  that  it  was  many 
days  before  she  could  even  reflect  on  her  cap¬ 
tivity,  or  arrange  her  thoughts  out  of  the  chaos 
into  which  they  had  lieen  thrown.  When  at 
length  the  sea-sickness  left  her,  and  she  had 
somewhat  rallied  from  the  attack,  her  first 
impulse  was  to  recoil  in  disgust  from  the  many 
tender  messages  which  were  brought  to  her  from 
Captain  dc  Liuicy.  The  cabin  allotted  to  her 
was  fitted  up  with  every  luxury  and  gay  device 
which  in  so  small  a  space  could  be  employed  ; 
and  evidences  at  least  were  not  wanting  that  the 
taste  of  her  betrayer  was  as  magnificent  as  it 
was  evident  his  means  were  unlmunded.  But 
Mande’s  very  heart  sickened  ;  from  the  hour  in 
which  she  discovered  that  her  credulity  had 
been  imposed  upon  and  her  confidence  betrayed, 
she  loathed  the  bad  man  who  so  ruthlessly  had 


torn  her  from  friends,  home,  slatien,  and  fortaae. 
When,  therefore,  l)e  Lancy,  as  I  mast  now  call 
him,  at  length  presented  himaeW  before  her, 
and,  with  bold  confidence,  attempted  to  excase 
his  daring  action,  he  found  himself  repulsed 
with  every  sign  of  aversion.  Maude  haughtily 
commanded  him  to  restore  her  to  her  home. 
As  they  were  now  within  twelve  days’  sail  of 
Madagascar,  this  request  would  have  been  dii- 
cult  to  comply  witli,  if  it  had  even  been  acceded 
to ;  08  it  was,  a  derisive  smile  was  bis  only 
answer.  To  the  now  useless  question  of  who 
he  really  was,  this  w  as  lus  reply :  “  You  see,  s 
free  rover  on  the  seas ;  one  who  dares  the  oceaa 
and  all  its  perils,  who  gains  wealth  faster  thaa 
both  of  us  can  exyiend  it,  whose  home  is  a  para¬ 
dise,  wliose  heart  is  entirely  your  own  !”  But, 
like  many  other  weak  and  credulous  people, 
I  Maud  was  extremely  obstinate ;  and  having  seen 
'  her  fully,  as  it  were  at  a  single  glance,  revealed 
to  her,  only  the  more  pertinaciously  refused  to 
I  hear  “  the  voice  of  the  cliarmcr.”  He,  on  his 
I  part,  alternately  tlircatened  and  cajoled,  bat 
'  always  returned  to  the  same  theme,  impressing 
i  on  lier  that,  having  lost  her  reputation,  she  had 
I  no  resource  left  but  to  become  kia  wife.  This 
!  last  argument  seemed  to  lie  the  only  one  whioh 
I  made  the  least  impression  on  the  stricken  girl. 

Touching  at  Madiqrascar,  He  Isuicy  ac- 
I  qiiainted  the  now  wretched  heiress  that  be 
j  should  convey  her  on  shore,  there  to  have  the 
I  nuptial-ceremony  performed.  He  warned  hw 
,  against  any  demonstration  of  reluctance — ngy 
I  appeal  for  aid.  Wliat  could  the  unfortuunte 
j  girl  doP  The  hardened  villain  even  im- 
pUed  that  she  might  ronsider  herself  as  for- 
I  tiinate  in  having  such  an  alternative  ulfered 
:  her.  Thus,  how  could  she  help  herself  P  la 
I  the  power  of  a  bad  man,  surrounded  by  wretchm 
I  still  more  depraved,  and  with  much  less  refine- 
I  nient,  even  less  scrupulous ;  beyond  the  readi 
i  of  British  law,  or,  at  least,  quite  unable  to  reach 
I  even  its  semblance,  she  was  compelled  to  submit 
I  to  evil  to  prevent  still  worse  mischances. 

I  Maude  Elshin,  therefore,  became  the  wife  of 
De  Lancy,  the  pirate,  the  profligate  and  pro- 
I  digal  sun.  They  were  married  by  an  Engliih 
missionary  on  the  island  of  Madagascar.  He, 
'  of  course,  was  in  ignorance  of  the  character 
i  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  as  the  trembling,  half¬ 
sinking  bride  kept  entire  silence,  he  was  not 
'  likely  to  be  better  informed.  When  all  wae 
'  cuneluded,  they  sailed  again  in  darkness,  aud 
I  in  secrecy  ;  the  bride  maintaining  the  tame 
I  sullen  reserve — tlie  same  dark  look  with  those 
I  brilliant  eyes.  How  difl'erent  from  the  love- 
I  sick  girl  who  had  looked  up  to  her  uaknowa 
lover  with  pride  and  hope ! 

'  Five  months  after  her  abdaotiaa  Maude  was 
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landed  on  that  ieland  home,  from  which  the 
nlentiy  vowed  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
aaeaping.  Bat  opportunity  there  was  none. 
No  vessel  but  De  Lancy’s  uwit  ever  came  near 
enough  to  the  island  even  to  recognise  a  signal ; 
and  there,  for  years,  long  dreary  years,  did  this 
miserable  wife  pass  her  days,  pacing  the  living 
solitude,  looking  for  aid  wlienrc  aid  never 
came,  and  guarded  by  an  old  African  woman, 
hideous  enough  to  counteract  the  grandeur  and 
majesty  of  nature  in  those  romantic  regions, 
and  wicked  and  spiteful  enough  to  have  come 
from  that  place  destined  for  tlic  punishment  of 
envioiLs  and  malicious  souls. 

De  Laney’s  periodical  visits  were  Immc  by 
Maude  with  that  meek  :uid  sorrowful  resigna¬ 
tion  which  often  saddened  him  into  the  com- 
mission  of  further  and  still  more  atrocious 
crimes,  llis  hope  of  love  which  should  live  fur 
him  alone  in  that  far  retreat,  and  whieh  hr 
meant  should  have  welcomed  him  so  fondly 
home,  when  he  returned  from  his  predatory 
expeditions,  faded  away  till  he  cursed  himself 
for  stealing  so  cold  and  lifeless  a  statue,  to  sad¬ 
den  and  to  weary  him.  Once,  when  slung  by 
some  reproach  from  Maude,  wrung  from  her  in 
an  uncuntrolled  and  bitter  moment,  he  revealed 
his  real  name  and  birth.  She  heard  him  in  al¬ 
most  breathless  silence ;  but  from  that  time, 
though  she  never  ceased  her  weary  look  out  on 
the  ocean  for  aid,  she  treated  him  with  some¬ 
thing  more  approaching  to  confidenee — some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  faintest  shade  of  affection 
than  since  their  miserable  miion  he  had  ever 
known. 

The  consternation  of  the  domestics  at  Elshin 
can  hardly  he  described  when  their  young 
mistress  was  first  missed.  Her  newly-made 
acquaintance  had  not  been  observed,  and,  part 
of  her  apparel  having  been  found  on  the  lieaeh, 
of  course  the  natunal  conclusion  was  that  the 
tide  had  surprised  her,and  that  she  had  perished. 
When,  therefore,  months  had  elapsed,  and  no 
tidings  had  been  gleaned,  Mr.  Freethy  informed 
Mr.  Ingledew  that  little  doubt  existed  of  his 
ward’s  untimely  death,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  that  worthy  gentleman  took  posses-sion  of 
the  estates,  declaring  his  entire  willingness  to 
surrender  them  Itack  again  should  Miss  Fdshin 
ever  appear  in  life.  This  seemed  too  improbable 
to  reekon  upon.  On  that  wild  coast  the  heiress 
eonld  hardly  have  lieen  picked  up,  if  the  tide 
(as  conjectured)  had  swept  herolf ;  and,  though 
he  grieved  for  the  poor  yonng  girl,  Mr.  Ingle¬ 
dew  was  too  glad  to  be  able  to  portion  his  own 
motherless  girls,  or  provide  fur  them  in  case 
thOT  remained  single. 

The  whole  family,  therefore,  removed  to  El¬ 
shin  ;  and  often  when  the  three  young  women 


wandered  on  the  wild  soa-baacb,  Uiey  would 
talk  of  the  young  girl  who  had  iatn  ^en  in 
{  her  pride  of  beauty,  and,  again,  wonder  alioot 
the  fate  of  their  lawless  and  profligate  brother. 
Could  they  have  seen  the  ishuid  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  the  inmates  of  that  tropical 
bower,  how  would  tin  y  have  been  am.azed  1 

Twenty-two  years  hud  thus  passed  peacefully 
enough  with  Mr.  Ingledew  and  his  family. 
The  youngest  daughter  had  married  well  and 
happily ;  the  two  eldest  remained  single,  and 
were  the  companions  of  their  father — the 
soothers  and  comforters  of  his  increasing  age 
and  infirmities.  They  also  had  reached  ma¬ 
turity.  Tublic  attention  about  this  time  was 
greatly  (M-cupied  by  the  efforts  made  by  an 
English  gentleman  to  suppress  the  piracy 
which  had  risen  to  a  fearful  height  in  the 
Indian  Sea. 

The  British  Government  at  length  eon- 
seiited  to  rmiploy  apportion  of  its  navy  in 
securing  peace  and  safety  to  those  wlioac 
honest  callings  led  them  commercially  into 
thosi'  latitudes.  The  hordes  of  pirates  began 
to  tremble.  It  would  be  uaeleaw  to  enter  cir- 
cumstHiitially  into  a  narnitive  of  events  which 
have  elsewhere  been  so  fully  detailed ;  therefore 
it  will  lie  sutficieiit  to  mention  that  De  Lancy 
had  liccn  foremost  amongst  the  must  notorioas 
and  daring  of  these  marauders,  showing  ever 
in  the  midst  of  danger  a  bravery  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Now  plundering  the  neigh- 
iKiuring  islands — now  burning,  tucking  whole 
villages,  and  selling  the  hapless  inhabitants  into 
hopi-less  captivity,  and,  when  tired  of  suoli 
paltry  enterprises,  joining  the  forces  of  other 
desperadoes,  and  savagely  attacking  in  suc¬ 
cession  the  peaceful  towns  raised  on  some 
river’s  fertile  banks— these  were  amongst  the 
atrocities  which  rendered  the  husband  of  Maude 
Elshin  an  especial  mark  to  the  British  fleet, 
which  at  Inst  discovered  and  pursued  him  to  his 
own  strongindd,  the  rock-liound  island  wherein 
.  he  made  his  home. 

j  Finding  that  the  pirate  would  not  come  fortli 
from  his  sheltcreil  nest,  a  sharp  fire  was  com- 
I  incneed,  which  lasted  for  some  hours,  and  the 
j  slaughter  amongst  those  of  his  followers  who 
had  retired  to  the  i.slaud  with  him  was  indeed 
great. 

As  night  advuneed,  this  partially  ceased ;  but 
meanwhile  the  surf  and  the  dannrous  shal¬ 
lows  hud  been  navigated  succcssfiiUy,  and  onr 
brave  seamen,  in  small  boats  eonsti  ucted  ex- 
presslv  for  such  service,  stormed  the  stronghold, 
and  slew  or  scattered  all  who  opposed  them. 
By  the  red  tight  which  beamed  from  the  pirate’s 
torches,  as  they  hurried  to  and  fro,  might  be 
seen  the  tall  figure  of  a  woman,  whose  streaming 
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hair  anti  tjplinrd  handi>  showed  the  wildest  ex-  | 
eitenent,  as  she  now  fearlessly  exposed  herself 
to  the  fire  of  the  invaders — now  aided  the 
woanded,  then  praying,  she  scarcely  knew  for  I 
whoas,  so  dividt^  were  her  hopes  and  fears — so  j 
mixed  her  love  of  home,  her  natural  horror  of  j 
blood.  I 

And  he  who  had  so  wronged  her  still,  ; 
in  that  fearful  hour,  stood  l)etween  her  and  ] 
danger.  Shielding  her  frojn  the  fire  of  the  { 
enemy,  at  len^h  he  fell,  far  more  dignified 
in  the  hour  of  nis  death  by  that  one  manly  act 
than  he  had  ever  been  for  the  many  years  of 
his  cmel  life. 

At  length  she  was  free.  The  hour  of  her 
deliverance,  for  which  she  had  pined  for 
long,  long  jears,  had  at  last  arrived  ;  and  was 
she  happy?  Though  wretclied  and  unhappy, 
Maude,  from  the  time  she  knew  that  her 
betrayer  was  her  cousin,  had  felt  more  in'erest 
in  him,  although  it  was  not  love.  Could 
she  have  escapctl,  she  would  have  done  so 
eagerly ;  but  now  when,  bleeding,  he  fell  at  her 
feet,  and  the  pallor  of  death  came  on  his  em¬ 
browned  cheelt,  she  felt  as  if  the  love  of  that 
old  time  when  she  first  met  him  at  Elshin  had 
come  back;  and  the  memory  of  years  of 
wrongs  and  grief  was  for  the  minute  wholly 
effaced.  O  Death !  thou  dost  more  than 
the  work  of  time,  when  thou  canst  cancel 
in  one  short  moment  the  injuries  of  count¬ 
less  days ! 

Making  herwlf  and  her  story  known  to  her 
pitying  countrymen,  Madame  De  Laney,  as  she 
was  called,  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Tyrone, 
one  of  theBritish  fleet,  from  t  hence  transferred  to 
a  merchant- vessel  bounil  for  her  native  country, 
and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  comnianding  (ilfiei  r, 
was  furnished  with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  her 
to  Elshin. 

One  evening,  as  Mr.  Ingledew  and  his 
daughters  Jane  and  Frances  were  sitting  down 
to  their  evening  meal,  a  loud  ring  was  hc.a'd  at 
the  hall-door,  and  then  the  appro.ncliing  rattle 
of  a  chaise.  Wondering  who  their  visitor 
could  be,  they  heard  a  terrified  exchimaticn 
from  Wilson,  the  old  factotum.  Hurrying 
out,  the  ladies  Irehcld  a  tall  female  in  a  costume 
half  Eastern  half  European.  She  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  enter  their  apartment,  and  the 
bewildered  M'ilson  looked  pale  as  any  spectre. 
All  he  could  articulate  was  “Miss  Maude! 
Miss  Maude  I” 

The  stranger,  courteously  addressing  the 
Miss  EUhins,  explained  that  she  was  indeed 
the  Maude  who  had  been  lost  so  long,  and 
appealed  eameaily  to  the  gasping  old  servant 
to  vouch  fur  the  truth  ol  her  assertion. 
But  twenty-two  years  of  anxiety  and  a  life  in 


the  tropics  had  changed  even  the  beauty  of 
Maude  Elshin.  She  looked  far  older  than  her 
real  age ;  and  there  was  a  wildness  in  her  man¬ 
ners  which  caused  the  sedate  sisters  to  set  her 
down  for  an  escaped  lunatic.  However,  Wil¬ 
son’s  testimony,  and  her  continued  as.seitions, 
caused  them  to  offer  her  hospitality  till  her 
claims  were  proved.  And  the  subject  was 
cautiously  broken  to  old  Mr.  Ingledew,  whose 
extreme  age  and  infirmities  required  care  lest  it 
should  cause  him  too  great  a  shock — for  a  shock 
I  it  certainly  would  be  to  learn  that  he  had  no 
I  longer  home  nor  fortune ;  and  his  daughters, 

:  without,  perhaps,  Itcing  unduly  selfi.sh,  could 
not  lii'lp  feeling  hitterly  that  they  were  likel), 
in  the  time  of  their  advancing  years,  to  be 
thrown  on  the  hard  .and  stern  world,  of 
which  now,  in  their  seclusion,  they  knew 
less  than  ever. 

But  there  was  much  to  hope.  When  the 
old  gentleman  had  been  duly  informed  of 
the  facts,  Maude  commenced  her  story  in  form, 
and  the  father  and  daughters  listened  with 
rapt  attention.  But  when  she  had  told  all, 
even  to  the  death  of  him  who  had  seared  her 
young  life  with  his  fatal  love,  and  then  slowly 
revealed  the  name  of  her  pirate  husband,  the 
sisters  shrieked,  the  old  father  fell  into  a  death  - 
like  swoon,  from  which  for  a  time  they  feared 
he  would  never  recover.  When  he  did,  it  was 
to  catch  the  weeping  Maude  in  his  arms — to 
bless  his  new-found  daughter,  and  to  humbly 
ask  of  Heaven  forgiveness  for  the  crimes  of 
that  lost  und  guilty  son ! 

When  they  had  all  partially  recovered  their 
composurr,  Maude,  kneeling  down  by  the  old 
man’s  side,  look  a  solemn  vow  to  share  her 
home  and  we.slth  equally  with  her  new-found 
father  and  sisters,  and  they,  homeless  os  they 
would  have  been  (since  Mr.  Ingledew  had 
settled  his  own  small  |)ropcrty  on  some  poor 
relatives),  were  happy  to  accept  the  generous 
offer. 

She  was  reinstated  into  her  property  only  to 
share  it  with  its  late  possessors.  Then  her  old 
life  was  partially  resumed ;  but,  ah,  how  differ¬ 
ent  was  she  to  the  young  and  blooming  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  once  trod  that  beach  with  a 
heart  so  peaceful  and  a  peace  so  light!  An 
Oriental  life  destitute  of  all  excitement,  save  the 
perpeuial  desire  for  freedom,  had  impaired  her 
oeaiity  more  even  than  her  years  could  warrant. 
Her  sweet  youth  was  gone,  waited  in  vain 
regrets  and  longings.  Her  life  w.as  henceforth 
to  be  useful. 

Some  few  years  ago,  old  Wilson,  having  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  come  up  to  Ijondon 
to  visit  a  married  niece,  became,  poor  old  man, 
confused  in  crossing  from  the  Maasion-honie  to 
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Cornhill,  the  consequence  was  that,  being  half 
dusk  and  his  own  tight  not  over  g^,  he  was 
mu  over  by  a  cab.  At  6rst,  from  the  an  of  the 

sufferer,  when  he  was  brought  to - Hospital, 

wo  fear^  he  would  not  get  over  it,  but  he  did ; 
being  veir  like  a  tough  old  oak,  which  may  lose 
its  hrsncucs,  but  the  sap  which  flows  through 
its  venerable  trunk  being  unvitiated  may  still 


Her  hair  was  white  as  snow,  her  dress  of  great 
simplicity,  and  but  few  traces  remsined  of  the 
Maude  of  my  story,  save  the  beauty  of  her  soft 
dark  eyes,  which  glisteued  affectionately  when 
her  old  servant  reciunted  his  misfortunes  and 
expressed  his  delight  at  her  goodness  in  coming 
to  him. 

I  have  no  more  to  tell.  There  is  now  in  Elshin 
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raoico  in  its  green  old  age.  And  thus  was  he. 
When  he  had  nearly  got  the  l)etter  of  this  acci¬ 
dent,  in  the  ^rrulous  flow  of  good  humour  with 
which  he  hailed  his  recovery,  he  told  me  at  sun¬ 
dry  tinges  the  fore^ing  narrative  ;  and  before  he 
was  discharged,  his  beloved  mistress,  who  had 
come  to  London  expressly  to  see  her  old  servant, 
frequently  visited  him ;  thus  I  had  the  chance  of 
seeing  the  heroine  of  these  adventures.  She 
was  by  that  time  well  advanced  in  life,  but 
bearing  the  appearance  of  much  former  beauty. 


church  a  plain  mnrhlc  monument,  beariug  » 
garland  of  flowers  broken  in  half,  and  the  name 
of  Maude,  relict  of  the  late  Edward  Ingledew 
and  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Elshin,  the  last 
male  of  that  name.  Beneath  is  the  quotation. 
“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.” 


With  every  exertion,  the  best  of  men  can  do 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  good ;  but  it  seems  in 
the  power  of  the  most  contemptible  individnal  to 
do  incalculable  mischief. 
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BT  HRS.  WHITE. 

Wb  have  remrred  fur  tlic  subject  of  Diis 
paper  those  urtificial  helps  U>  beauty  to  the 
uae  of  which  frmminc  vanity,  and  that  still 
stronger  feeling  (to  which  it  is  the  Imndmaid)  — 
the  wish  to  appear  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
man  — have  at  all  periods,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  led.  Unlike  other  superfluities,  the 
ofi'springs  of  luxury  and  rctiuemeot,  we  tind  the 
Aborigines  of  America  and  the  Cape  as  fond  of 
enhancing,  after  their  fashion,  their  charau 
with  charcoal  and  red  earth,  as  French  ladies 
of  the  1  ist  century  tvere  lavish  of  peai  Upowder 
and  rouge.  The  intention  is  the  same,  however 
the  pig  iients  of  the  artists  may  vary.  Nur  is 
the  universality  of  the  praetice  more  eariuos 
than  its  antiquity.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
.speaks  of  rending  the  eyes  with  paint ;  and  the 
toilet  of  Jezebel,  mentioned  intheS.'omdRnok 
of  Kings,  differs  little  from  that  of  a  modem 
actress,  wlio  paints  her  face,  and  brightens  aud 
enlarires  the  appearance  of  her  eves,  by  an 
application  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  Indian  ink,  instesd  of  the  powder  of 
lead  or  antiiiiony,  whieh  ladies  in  the  East  still 
use  for  this  pui  pose. 

The  senii-pagao  writer  TertoUinn  attributes 
the  discovery  of  rongc,  and  the  black  powder 
for  the  eycluhcs,  to  the  researches  of  the  fallen 
angels,  who,  out  of  their  knowletlge  of  the 
hidden  things  of  earth,  and  their  love  for  the 
dsu::htersof  im  n,  drew  from  the  inmost  recesses 
of  nature  wliatever  could  add  to  or  embellish 
the  beauty  of  their  mortal  htvmtrites — an  idea 
which  gives  an  antedilavian  antiquity  to  this 
part  of  onr  theme,  and  subjects  the  daughters- 
in-law  of  Noah  to  the  imputation  of  bringing 
back  tu  earth  the  meretricious  arts  of  their  tore- 
bearers.  At  any  rate,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  prove 
that,  at  a  very  primary  period  of  written  history, 
women  (if  not  men,  wliich  some  authors  incline 
to  think)  aided  their  complexions  with  fucus ; 
and,  like  the  Arabian  dames  of  u  liom  Rus-ell 
speaks  (Moore,  by  the  way,  has  quoted  him  iu 
srerse)  — 

Mixed  the  Kohol's  jetty  dye 

To  give  that  long,  dark  languish  to  the  eye— 


a  practice  whieh,  from  the  proofs  fuenished  us 
in  the  Egyptian  gallery  of  tiie  British  Museum, 
appears  to  have  been  as  popular  with  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  as  with  the  stately 
daughters  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us  that  the  mode 
of  using  the  lead  ore.  amongst  Eastcr  i  ladies  is 
by  diptdng  a  wooden  bodkin  alxrul  the  round- 
oess  of  a  quill  into  the  powder,  and  drawing  it 


I  afterwards  between  the  eyelashes  over  the  ball 
of  the  eye  —a  process  well  expressed  in  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  phrase,  “  rending  the  eyes for  this 
appears  to  be  the  ancient  manner  of  using  it, 
some  of  the  vases  and  bottles  which  liave  con¬ 
tained  t/hem,  as  the  Egyptians  called  the  me¬ 
tallic  colour  for  the  eyelids,  having  with  them 
I  the  pins,  or  styles,  fur  laying  on  the  pigment. 

It  was  must  probably  from  this  people  that 
I  those  of  a  icient  Greece  and  Rome  borrowed 
their  lovo  of  unguents  and  cosmetics,  as  well 
I  as  their  use  of  fslsehair  and  metal  mirrors,  and 
I  all  the  othor  artlAcial  aids  that  luxury  after- 
wanls  bnnqAt  into  vorae,  as  we  find  them 
on  the  buri^  toilets  of  Fompeii  and  Hercula¬ 
neum,  and  whieh  were  as  ordinary  when  Ovid 
I  wrote  M  two  hundred  yean  after  when  Lucian 
.  deaeribrd  them. 

From  tlie  Roinan  poet  we  learn  that  hair- 
dye  was  as  Btuefa  in  demand  in  the  city  of  the 
seven  hills  as  in  any  modern  metropolis  we 
might  nsotiun  ;  awd  that  towers  of  false 
liair  were  worn  l>y  those  to  whom  Nature 
had  been  niggardly  in  this  adornment,  as 
well  as  fiilae  taeth,  false  eyabruws  and  eye¬ 
lashes,  and  that  pum-itum,  rouge,  and  tekile 
famt  were  in  constant  requisition.  This  latter 
“  Pbarisn  variiisli,”  by  tlie  way,  was  procured 
from  the  entrails  of  craeodiles  (numbers  of 
whieh  infested  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  which  its  iismc  was 
derived),  and  is  said  to  have  been  excellent  for 
taking  off  Irecklcs  and  qxits  in  the  face,  and 
for  whitening  the  skin ;  but  various  herbal 
preparaiioiis  were  used  fur  the  same  purpose. 

Like  the  ancient  Britons,  who  perhaps  de- 
rired  the  taste  from  their  conquerors,  the 
Romans  were  great  admirers  of  sunny  or  bright 
hair,  the  flara  coma,  which  colour  they  gave  it 
artificially,  as  did  the  old  inhabitants  of  onr 
island,  whose  naturally  fair  locks  were  rendered 
hrighirr  by  the  aid  of  a  cosmetic. 

Even  in  comparatively  modern  times,  we  find 
this  admiration  of  gulden  hair  existing-,  but 
the  poetry  of  the  phrase  cannot  conceal  I  liat  the 
hue  oceasiunalL  degenerated  into  the  objection¬ 
able  colour  which  llentzncr,  with  good  hearty 
truthfulness,  tells  us  Queen  Elisabeth  affected 
at  sixty-aeven.  “She  wore  faUe  red  hair  t"  % 
I  fashiuu  which  doubtless  other  ladies  of  the  time 
^  were  fain  to  follow.  At  one  period  we  road 
that  fasliioii  beeaine  su  fanciful  upon  the  matter 
that  the  fair  votaries  who  felluwed  her  won 
their  hair  ef  different  colours,  alternated  ac¬ 
cording  to  '.ssle. 

According  to  the  chronologists,  fans,  muffs, 
masks,  Hud  false  hair,  made  their  H|i|)carancc  iu 
England  almost  simiiltaneously  in  1572,  having 
been  imported  from  France,  where  they  had 
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found  tlieir  way  from  Italy,  under  very  question¬ 
able  aiupieca.  If  tliii  be  correct,  we  may  re¬ 
gard  the  “  virgin  queen”  as  the  otigdnal  patron¬ 
ess  of  the  “  invisible  perukes,”  and  “  reiU  heads 
of  hair,”  which  have  never  since  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of 
their  manufacturers,  have  just  now  attained 
to  a  perfection  which,  in  their  modest  phrase, 
surpasses  Nature  herself.  Powdering  the  hair 
is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation,  and  is  said 
to  have  taken  its  rise  from  some  of  the  ballad- 
lingers  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain  whitening 
their  heads  to  make  them  look  ridiculous.*  lly 
what  means  it  found  its  way  from  the  fair-field 
to  the  court  we  know  not;  hut  that  which 
began  in  buffoonery  has  since  been  made  an 
appointment  of  the  gravest  offices,  and,  though 
no  longer  tolerated  by  fashion,  maintains  its  I 
dignity  us  an  appendage  of  the  bishop’s  throne  I 
and  the  bar. 

Twiss,  who  wrrolc  his  Travels  through  Spain 
in  1773,  remarks  that  the  Maccaroni  ladies  in 
Cadiz  wore  yellow  powder  in  their  hair,  which 
to  him  was  nauseous  and  disgtuting.  But  he 
observes,  with  evident  surprise  at  the  omission, 
that  though  the  habits  of  both  sexes  are  entirely 
in  the  French  fashion,  they  use  neither  paint 
nor  patches.  These  last  coquettish  ailjuncts, 
which  in  all  probability  first  covered  a  bleinish 
on  the  cheek  or  brow  of  lieauty,  appear  to  have 
come  into  request  about  the  year  1C72,  when  a 
book  was  published,  entitled  “  New  Instructions 
unto  Youth  for  their  Behaviour,”  and  also, 

”  A  Discourse  .against  Powdering  of  Hair, 
Naked  Breasts,  Black  Spate,  slid  other  unseemly 
cnsbiins.”  However,  Hcrbe,  in  his  Costumes, 
remarks  that,  in  1600,“  Les  dames  conservaient 
I’usage  dn  fard,  dcs  mowehet,  et  des  mas(|ucs.” 
.Cnd  Addison  tells  us  that  the  French  baby  for 
1712,  exhibited  by  the  milliners  at  the  Seven 
Stars  in  King-street,  Covent-garden,  and  habited 
after  the  manner  of  the  must  eminent  toasts  in 
Paris,  wore  a  small  patch  on  her  breast ;  nud,:is 
we  see  in  Hogarth’s  pictures  and  the  pages  of 
the  Spectator,  even  gentlemen  resorted  to  the 
pretty  affectation  of  wearing  them.  Sometimes 
they  were  placed  upon  the  hand,  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  its  shape  or  whiteness ;  at  others, 
they  served  as  notes  of  admiration  to  a  dimple, 
or  contrasU'd  with  the  clear  bright  colour  of 
the  cheek.  At  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
fashion  of  w  raring  them  appears  to  have  reached 
its  culminating  point  ;  but  they  lingered  in  the 
outskirts  ol  fashion  till  within  the  child  memory 
of  onr  mothers. 

Strutt  tells  us  that  the  first  mention  be  has 
found  of  the  painting  of  the  face  in  England 


is  in  a  very  old  manusermt  of  the  fonrtecntli 
century,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  library ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  tlie  exquisites  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  resorled  to  this  effeminacy  also  and 
during  the  regency  of  Katherine  de  Medici 
rouge  was  commonly  worn  by  the  gallants  of 
the  court.  Even  Henry  the  Third  of  France, 
at  one  time  famous  for  his  valour,  tell  into  this 
unmanly  delicacy ;  and,  while  conspiracies  were 
forming  aliout  him,  felt  only  anxious  to  improve 
his  complexion,  for  which  purpose  he  Covered 
bis  face  at  night  with  a  cloth  dippi-d  in  essi-uccs, 
though  be  painted  over  its  effect  in  the  day. 

The  editor  of  the  “  Court  and  Times  of 
James  the  First,”  informs  us  that  during  this 
dissolute  reign  all  the  court  ladies  painted  so 
exactly  alike  tlmt,  with  their  hair  frizzled  and 
powdered,  they  could  not  be  told  one  from 
another ;  and  observes  of  the  Countess  of 
Bedford,  who  had  returned  to  court  (though  in 
her  sickness  she  in  a  manner  vowed  never  to  re¬ 
turn  there) ;  “  Marry, she  is  somewhat  reformed 
in  her  attire,  and  forbears  paiating,  which  they 
say  makes  her  look  somewhat  strangely  among 
so  many  wizards,  which,  together  with  their 
frizzled,  powdered  hair,  make  tlieii  look  all  alike, 
so  that  you  e.an  scarcely  know  one  from  another 
lit  the  first  view.” 

Philters  were  commonly  sold  by  medical  em¬ 
pirics  in  this  reign  (as  they  bad  been  long 
before),  for  the  improvement  or  restoration  of 
beauty  ;  and  the  old  herbalists,  from  Dr.  Turner 
downwards,  abound  with  floral  specifics  for  the 
purpose. 

Cowslips,  gathered  with  the  dew  on  them 
and  made  into  an  ointment,  or  used  ns  a  wiish, 
were  said  to  be  of  great  ellect,  and  not  only 
restored  beauty  when  lost,  but  took  sway 
;  wrinkles !  IVliite  ruses  were  al«o  deemed 
[  effective  as  beautifiers  ;  and  lady-lilies,  which, 
as  well  as  the  young  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the 
I  vine,  are  said  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  the 
Roman  beauties  in  their  baths. 

The  bath,  by  the  way,  has  always  been  an 
indispensable  adjunct  of  the  toilet ;  but  in  an 
old  MS.  book  of  Prognostics,  of  the  time  of 
Kieliard  II.,  ladies  are  advised  that  “in  the 
months  of  March  and  November  they  should 
not  goe  to  the  bathe  for  beautve.”  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  here  is  a  recipe  “  to  make 
a  fayr  face,”  by  “  putting  together  the  milk  of 
an  ass  and  a  black  kow,  poured  on  brimstone, 
of  each  a  like  quantity  ;  then  anoyiite  thy  face, 
so  thou  shalt  be  fayr  and  w  bite.”  Asses'  milk 
I  appears  to  have  lieen  from  a  very  early  period 
I  coiisideied  of  great  effect  as  a  cosmetic. 

iPop])«ea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  is  said  10  have 
been  the  moat  delicate  woman  with  regard  to 
her  person,  kept  for  the  supply  of  her  bath  a 
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train  of  fire  hundred  milch  assei  in  cimiUnt 
attendance.  It  wa»  thin  fastidiout  lady  who 
firat  introduced  the  use  of  the  maak  (which  had 
hitherto  only  been  used  for  theatrical  purpoaes), 
a«  a  preservative  of  the  com|ilexion — a  fushion 
which,  like  most  Roman  ones,  probably  had  its 
type  in  the  East ;  the  Arabian  women,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carrei,  wearing  block  masks,  with  little 
clasps  prettily  ordered— a  fashion  that,  judging 
from  the  tenacity  with  which  Eastern  nations 
eling  to  antique  custom,  even  in  their  costumes, 
is  nut  likely  to  have  been  a  modern  innovation. 

Such  were  the  masks  that  in  this  country, 
dnriiig  the  sixteenth  and  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  wear  whenever  they  walked 
or  rode  abroad,  or  went  to  the  play,  or  other 
unblie  place  of  amusement — a  fasliion  in  the 
ni^  t  de  of  which  the  fair  w  earers  were  famed 
neither  for  their  pntdery  nor  prudence. 

Iliere  must  have  been  sometliing  amazingly 
piquant  in  the  appearance  of  these  silken  visors, 
which  in  general  covered  only  a  ]iart  of  the  face, 
revealing  only  a  portion  of  the  forehead,  and  i 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose,  so  ! 
that  the  mouth  and  chin  might  be  seen.  This 
article  iqipears  to  us  to  have  been  more  coquet¬ 
tish  than  useful ;  it  was  not  the  true  I’opptean 
instrument  which  the  old  Roman  ladies  wore 
over  their  laces  in  hot  weather,  to  keep  off  the 
sun  and  wind,  but  a  mischievous  pretence,  dis¬ 
covering  more  than  it  concealed,  and  enhancing 
by  its  pretty  mystery  the  effe<-t  of  whatever 
hmuty  lurked  in  red  lips  and  rounded  chin,  or, 
revealed  itself  in  the  brow. 

In  Shakspeare's  time,  this  was  not  the  only 
species  in  ..se.  Autolycus,  in  the  “  Winter’s 
Tale,”  in  the  list  of  his  wares,  sings  of 
Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses— 
a  distinction  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  mask  and  the  demi-visur  were 
then  equidly  in  vogue. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  this  ap|iendagr 
was  universally  worn ;  and  from  the  queen  herself 
to  the  smallest  marckawl  de  model,  no  aspirant 
to  fashion  ever  appeared  iu  public  without  it. 
Everywhere  the  mask — on  the  mall,  in  the 
mulberry-ga<  dens*  (the  only  place,  as  Evelyn 
tells  us,  for  ladies  of  quality  and  their  giants 
to  be  exceedingly  well  cheated),  at  the  play,  the 
park,  and  the  pupnet-show  (fur  the  Marionettes 
were  even  then  in  fashion) — everywhere  the 
mask. 

How  curious  a  cavalcade  does  the  following 
paragraph,  a  bit  of  court  news  in  the  days  of 

*  The  mulberry-gardens  occupied  the  present 
site  of  Buckingham  I’alooe. 


the  “  nimble,  quick,  black-eyed,  brovm-haired  ” 
Henrietta  Maria,  as  Dr.  Mead  calls  the  little 
French  Queen  of  Charles  I. — how  curious  a 
cavalcade  does  it  raise  up  in  the  imagination! 
■‘On  Tuesday,  the  Queen  went  by  water  to 
Blackwall,  and  then  dined  aboard  the  Earl  of 
Warwick’s  fair  ship  railed  the  Nepimte;  went 
thence  by  water  to  Greenwich ;  thence  came  on 
horseback  to  and  through  London ;  the  Earl 
attending  her  Majesty  to  Somerset  House,  forty 
or  fifty  riding  before  l)areheaded,  save  her  four 
priests  with  black  raps— herself  and  ladies  in 
little  black  beaver  hats,  and  masked,  but  her 
Majesty  had  a  fair  white  feather  in  her  hat !” 
This  was  in  1G26  ;  lint  in  1713,  and  even  later, 
the  mask  had  nut  wholly  disappeared. 

Except  in  pictures,  no  remnant  of  this  antique 
appendage  to  dress  appears  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  amongst  the  unburied  homes  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum ;  its  m.aterials  were  too 
perishable;  and  while  the  cosmetics,  which 
(according  to  the  belief  of  the  fair  artificers) 
assisted  the  beauty  of  the  face  it  protected — the 
perfumed  unguents,  rouge,  and  other  toilet 
furniture — survive,  the  mask  itself  has  moul¬ 
dered. 

'To  us  the  few  steps  (if  any)  that  modern  art 
has  taken  in  advance  of  the  andeuts  in  these 
jiarticulars  is  one  of  the  fairest  signs  of  actual 
refinement  and  civilisatiou.  After  more  than 
1800  years,  we  find  the  dressing-room  of  a  lady 
of  ancient  Magna  Grsecia  as  rich  in  all  the 
artificial  necessaries  of  the  toilet  as  nny  Macca- 
roni  beiiuty’s  of  the  present  lime.  The  essence 
bottles,  the  vases  of  perfumes  and  oils,  the  pots 
for  rouge  and  other  paints,  and  vessels  for  col- 
lyriums  of  various  kinds,  speak  loudly  for  the 
manners  of  that  remote  period,  and  prove  tliat 
woman’s  vanity  was  at  any  rate  as  active  a 
principle  in  the  sex  then  as  now. 

Lucian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  has 
left  his  evidence  that  the  lava-sealed  fate  of 
these  luxurious  ladies  by  no  meaus  bUnted  the 
taste  for  endeavouring  to  improve  natural  beauty 
bv  art,  hut  describes  the  dressing-room  of  a 
Grecian  lady  of  his  period  ns  furnished  with  all 
the  adjuncts  of  a  modem  beauty’s  toilet — all  the 
cosmetic  array  of  powder,  pigments,  lotions,  &c. 
Ac.*  But  we  must  nut  forget  that  most  im¬ 
portant  appendage  of  the  toilet,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  which  at  one  period  was  absolutely 
a  part  of  dress — the  mirror. 

Like  the  old  Egyptians,  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  made  them  of  metal — small,  and  usually 
circular,  with  sometimes  faucifully-shaped 

*  Amongst  the  glass  vessels  found  at  Pompeii 
was  one  containing  rouge  similar  to  that  worn  at 
present. — Mrs,  Starke. 
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»ud  elegantly-ornamented huidlet ;  a  bronze  one, 
Hempnis,  in  the  British  Mosenm,  has  a  handle 
in  the  shape  of  a  lotns-sceptre,  nrith  the  head 
of  Athor,  the  Goddess  of  Buuty ;  and  another 
equally  appropriate  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
tress  of  hair,  with  two  hawks.  Amongst  the 
“Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities”  in  the  same 
collection,  we  find  one  the  handle  of  which  is 
formed  hy  a  Venus  holding  a  dove ! 

Sometimes  they  were  made  of  silver ;  and  in 
a  lane  leading  from  the  house  of  Sallust,  in 
Pompeii,  in  which  the  skeleton  of  a  lady,  with 
those  of  three  (supposed)  ttendants,  were  dis¬ 
covered,  a  silver  mirror,  such  as  the  Homan  and 
Grecian  ladies  always  carried  about  them,  was 
found  near  her. 

Women  in  the  East,  we  read,  arc  never 
without  them ;  and  Shaw  tells  us  that  in 
Barbary  a  looking-glass  is  so  favourite  an  aj)- 
])endagc  that  the  mininine  part  of  the  inhatii- 
tants  hang  them  at  their  breasts,  and  will  not 
go  without  them,  even  when,  after  the  drudgery 
of  the  day,  they  are  obliged  to  go  two  or  three 
miles  with  a  pitcher  or  a  goatskin  to  fetch 
water. 

In  other  parts  of  rVaia  the  ladies  wear  little 
mirrors  on  their  thumbs  ;  and  those  of  the 
Harem  not  unusually  have  them  set  in  the  centre 
of  their  feather  fans.  In  Spain,  and  anciently 
ill  England  also,  they  miglit  occasionally  be 
seen  flashing  on  the  panache,  or  exterior  ray  of 
this  instrument  when  folded. 

In  the  davs  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  palace 
mirrors  at  itampton  Court  were,  as  Strutt  tells 
«s,  of  steel,  looking-glasses  being  very  few,  and 
very  small,  were  then  only  used  by  ladies  who 
kept  them  iu  cases ;  and  being  for  the  most  part 
portable,  carried  them  in  t  heir  pocket t,  or  locked 
them  up  with  other  trinkets ;  so  that,  even  in 
this  particular,  the  analog)' between  the  customs 
<if  the  toilet  in  classic  regions  and  times,  and  in 
the  semi-barbaric  ones  of  our  own  country,  is 
more  complete  than  on  a  cursory  glance  one 
wonld  imagine. 

Patches  no  longer  point  the  eye  to  a  dimple, 
nor  masks  afl'ect  modesty  while  provoking  in¬ 
quisitiveness  ;  and  though  hair-uye  and  rouge, 
pearl  powder  and  lotions,  still  figure  on  the 
catalogues  of  the  perfumers,  bearing  evidence 
that  somewhere  they  are  in  demand,  few  of  the 
consumers  but  have  the  gram  to  keep  their 
obligations  to  such  aids  as  quiet  as  possible — 
a  very  decided  proof  that  as  refinement  pro¬ 
gresses  we  grow  ashamed  of  such  empiricism, 
and  that  woman  is  daily  learning  to  trust  to 
higher  charms  than  mere  physical  beauty  to 
make  her  a  helpmate  for  man. 
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SSlit  anb  SSttsbom. 

A  Casvai.  **  Sittkb’*  havinir  heard  the  eminsnt 

Doctor  D -  preach  a  most  eloquent  ebarit/ 

sermon,  remarked  to  a  friend,  in  returninif  from 
church,  *'  That  sermon  was  a  rerf  s’arcbing  one. 
He  proved  so  strongly  the  duty  of  alros^giving 
that  1  have  almost  a  mind  to  htg  myself  !'* 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  old  Moolraj,  the 
native  East-Indian  general.  His  fdlowers  stole 
from  the  English  some  hermetically-sealed  pro* 
visions  in  Um  cases,  and,  not  having  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  before,  he  mistook  them  for  canister 
shot,  and  tired  nothing  from  his  guus  for  three 
da\s  but  fresh  lo><sters,  pickled  salmon,  and 
other  d  licacies,  supplying  the  British  camp  with 
a  shower  of  tne  fresnest  provisions  1 

It  is  more  wise  to  prevent  a  quarrel  before* 
hand  than  to  revenge  it  aiXerwards. 

Kesolve  on  that  course  of  life  which  is  most 
excellent,  and  habit  will  render  it  the  most 
delightful.  •  « 

As  liberality  makes  friends  of  enemies,  so  pride 
makes  enemies  of  friends. 

^^peaking  without  thinking  is  shooting  with  ut 
taking  aim. 

A  maiden  should  never  talk  scandal,  nor 
scold,  nor  hate  ;  at  leait  so  long  ns  she  is  in 
love,  on  account  of  the  contrast.  When  she  has 
become  a  matron,  and  presides  over  a  household, 
with  children,  cows,  and  servants,  no  reasonable 
husband  can  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of 
anger,  and  a  little  scolding. 

We  say  the  track  of  purity,  as  if  its  vestiges 
were  narrow  and  evanescent;  ihepfiM  of  virtue, 
as  if  it  were  trudged  in  only  by  humble  natures ; 
the  road  to  power,  as  if  ihose  were  lordly 
mounted  who  attempted  it ;  and  the  ttreett  of 
libertinism,  as  if  where  men  are  crowded  vice  is 
welcome. 

Says  Fuller,  the  pains  we  take  in  books  or  art 
which  treat  of  things  remote  from  the  business 
of  life  is  but  a  busy  idleuess. 

Those  beings  are  only  fit  for  solitude  who, 
like  nobody,  are  liked  by  nobody. 

**  The  great  art  of  life,’*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  **is 
to  play  for  much,  and  stake  little.'* 

Jean  Paul  thus  cautions  young  girls: — **The 
young  men  fall  on  their  knees  before  you,  but 
remember,  it  is  as  infantrv  before  cavalry, 
that  they  may  conquer  and  kill,  or  as  the  hunter 
who  only  on  bended  knees  takes  aim  at  his 
victim.** 

A  celebrated  philosopher  used  to  say,  **The 
favours  of  fortune  are  like  steep  rocks ;  only 
eagles  and  creeping  things  mount  to  the  summit.'* 

In  infancy  levity  is  a  beauty,  in  manhood  a 
fault,  in  age  a  vice. 

A  head  properly  constituted  can  accommodate 
itself  to  whatever  pillows  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortuue  rosy  place  under  it. 

It  is  all  lost  time  that  might  be  better  employed. 

By  ezaminiog  the  tongue  of  the  patient,  phy* 
■ioians  And  out  the  diseases  of  the  body**plulo- 
sophers,  of  the  mind. 
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ftbmgs  toortb  ^Rnofajing. 

To  TaKS  OCT  OSRABB  SPOTB  TROV  PAPBR. — 
ScTRpp  some  French  chalk  very  itne;  place 
the  greased  paper  on  the  powder,  and  scrape 
more  chalk  upon  its  surface.  I  lace  anotiier 

iece  of  paper  upon  the  whole,  and  then  pass  a 

ot  iron  over  it  ;  when  the  grease  will  be 
abtort>ed  by  the  chiUk. 

To  Polish  Lookimg^glassrb.  —  Clear  first  | 
with  a  tiamped  towel,  sud  then  rub  with  a  woollen  I 
olotL  and  ^wder  blue. 

To  I'akk  Iron  Stains  octop  Mahblr.— Well  ' 
mix  spirit  of  vitriol  and  leinon-juice  in  equal  ' 
parts.  Wet  the  stains,  and,  a  hen  the  mixture  | 
has  lefQNiiied  for  a  few  minutes,  rub  with  a  soft  I 
rag  till  they  disappear. 

China  Cbhbnt. — Urind  some  lime  into  the 
Hneifi  ,*owder;  tie  some  in  a  piece  of  thin 
musnn ;  theu  wet  the  edges  of  the  broken 
oLiiia  witn  Waite  of  egg,  dust  some  lime  over  it, 
anu  roin  immediately. 

SsAL  hNGRAVttKs’ Crhent  iscommon  brick* 
dost  Mnd  losiu  melted  together  in  au  earthen 
pipkin.  VViih  tms,  the  handles  of  loose  knives 
and  torks  may  be  fastened. 

To  UesiOKB  IvoKT.— To  bleach  a  card*case, 
exp  ise  It  to  the  sun  *n  a  close  glass  shade,  pre*  | 
piously  washing  it  in  'Spirits  of  wine  and  water,  ' 
with  a  small  quantity  ot  soda  in  it.  Allow  it  to 
dry  very  slowjy  in  a  cool  place  before  ex^msure  to 
the  sun.  liut,  under  au^  circumstances,  carving 
in  ivory  is  apt  to  split,  and  become  uuglued. 
For  an  ink  spot,  try  a  little  Sdlt  of  sorrel. 

Marking  lNK.--Nitrate  oi  silver,  quarter  of 
an  ounce  ;  hot  bulled  water,  three  qua  ters  of  an 
ounce.  When  cooled  a  little,  add  ^  i  m  water, 
one  ounce,  and  a  little  indigo  to  colour.  The 
prepi.:atiou  is  made.  car>»ouate  oi  soda,  cue 
ounce  to  ont^pint  oi  boiled  water;  colour  with 
cochineal  or  indigo.  '1  Without  pr<paration: 
nitrate  of  so^la,  oue  and  a  half  dracnui  to  three 
qnaners  of  an  ounce  ot  water.  Aud  a>  much 
of  the  strongest  ammonia  water  as  will  dis* 
solve  the  precipitate  formeu  on  its  first  a  idition  ; 
then  further  t^d,  gum  water,  one  ana  a  half 
drachms.  Writing  executed  with  this  ink  tuiue» 
black  on  being  passed  <ver  a  hut  Italiaii  iron,  or 
on  being  held  to  the  fire. 

A  Lotion  for  Wrak  Etes.— Twenty  drops  ot 
laudanum  und  five  drops  ot  btandy  in  a  wine¬ 
glass  of  water.  Apply  three  time.,  a  day  as 
warm  as  the  eye  will  bear  it. 

Nanklfns  will  keep  their  colour  i.  washed  as 
follows: — Put  a  large  haiuifulol  salt  intoaveS'iel 
with  a  gallon  of  coK.  water;  put  the  aiticle 
in,  and  let  them  soak  twenty-tour  hours ;  lueu 
wash  in  hot  lye,  without  soap,  and  without 
wringing. 

Mush. — Add  half  a  tesspoouiul  of  salt  to  ball 
a  pint  of  Indian  corn  meal;  gradu  iPy  mix  with 
a  quart  of  cold  milk,  or  water  boil  lor  ten  or 
twelve  minutes;  eat  with  sugar,  m  olasses,  or 
jam.  Another  recipe  fur  porridge  :  Of  aspoon- 
fiil  each  of  Indian  m  al  'a»d  wheat  flour,  m'lke 
thinbdtter;  p  >ar  itijto  aquan  of  boiling  milk 
and  water;  sail  to  taste;*  boil  ten  minutes. 


(roo'.'.trn,  pickling,  anb  prcsxibing. 

GRorsR.  —  Grouse  should  be  roasted  like 
fowls ;  but  twist  the  head  under  the  wing.  If 
at  all  overdone,  they  will  be  spoiled;  great  oars 
must  therefore  be  taken  in  epoking.  Berve  with 
a  rich  gravy  and  bread  sauce. 

Wildfowl. ~Koast  wildfowl  taste  best  uo* 
stufied.  Simply  put  a  piece  of  butter  into  each, 
with  pepper  and  sslt.  To  take  off  the  fishy 
taste  which  wildfowl  sometimes  hsve,  put  in 
onion,  some  salt  and  hot  water  into  a  dripping- 
pan,  and  with  this  baste  the  fowls  for  the  first 
ten  minutes.  They  should  be  afterwards  busted 
with  butter. 


I  toasted,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  some  whole 
pepper,  an  onion  or  two,  and  some  sweet  herbs. 
Cover  close,  and  stew  till  the  fish  are  broken, 
then  strain  it  off.  Pour  the  soup,  boil  ng,  on 
toasted  bread  cut  into  dice.  This  soup  is  very 
rich  and  nourishing. 

UoLLkD  Nrck  op  Pore.— Bone  it;  spread 
chopped  sage,  a  few  crumbs  of  bread ,  salt ,  pepper, 
and  a  few  allspice  bt^rries  over  the  inside ;  roll 
tight,  and  roast  slowly — at  a  good  distance  from 
the  fire  at  first 

Minced  Veal.— Cut  cold  veal  fine,  but  do  not 
chop  it.  Add  lemon- peel,  shred,  in  small  quantity, 
a  little  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  ot 
water.  Broth  or  milk  may  be  used  instead. 
Simmer  gently,  adding  a  piece  of  butter  rubbed 
in  flour. 

Biiows  Brkad  PunDiNO. — Half  a  pound  of 
stale  brown  broad,  grated,  half  a  pound  ot  cur¬ 
rants,  al>out  I  be  same  quantity  of  chopped  suet, 
sugar,  and  nutmeg  ;  mix  with  four  eggs  Bod  in 
a  cloth,  or  basin  that  exactly  holds  it.  for  three  or 
four  hours.  A  spoonful  of  brandy  improves  the 
flavour. 

To  Make  Grkhan  Cakb. — Mix  well  together 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar, 
two  pounds  of  weil-dried  flour,  aud  a  few  caraway- 
seeds  ;  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  the  white 
of  three  eggs  beaten  in  a  little  milk  ;  roll  it  out 
very  thin,  cut  into  shapes,  aud  bake  upon 
buttered  tins. 

A  UAH  has  an  excellent  flavour  boiled  as  fol¬ 
lows:  i'reparatory  to  cooking,  soak  it  well  in 
vinegar  mid  water;  theii  boil  in  water  with  some 
beatis  of  cetery,  two  or  three  turnips,  five  or  six 
onions,  xt  d  a  htmdful  of  sweet  herbs.  Put  the 
ham  lu  cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  heat  very 
gradually.  One  of  sixteen  pounds  will  require 
four  and  a  bt.lf  hours. 

ToMakb  \  Hast.  •To  oue  large  teacupfut  of 
split  or  bruiscu  drv  peas  put  one  pint  of  Doiling 
water,  cover  it  olosoly  so  as  wholly  to  exidude 
I  he  air,  and  set  it  m  a  coo!  oven  or  by  the  r.ide  of 
the  fire  tor  tweiitv -font  liuurs,  when  it  *hoiild 
hare  a  fine  troth  ou  the  top.  A  tablesp  K>nful 
ot  the  water istbe  proporti:»n  {\n  a  warm  cl. mate) 
to  one  p' und  ot  flour.  Veast  thus  prepared  is 
very  goueriilly  used  in  Persia. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


—  I  Itolirts  to  (forttsponbtnis. 

»OTICE— Tli«  Secoud  Volume  of  the  Ex- 
like  •mawoico's  DoMxeTio  Hioizixe,  rleRuntljr  • 
^  boaad  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  is  now  reedy  for 
eith  dsHfcry.  The  book  contains  a  cheque  entilliii); 

the  purchaser  to  a  chance  of  obtaiiiinK  one  of 
un-  i  ihe  UoNDBKD  Gold  Cneixs  to  he  dietributed  to 
p  “ubi  The  prizes  will  bo  drawn  for  in 

f  'Job*'  :  it  is  therefore  important  to  order  the 
rolnnie  as  early  as  possible. 

C3oth  covers  fur  bindioK  the  volumo  may  be 
^  obtained  of  any  bookseller,  price  Od. 
i  All  the  hack  numbers  of  the  Exglishwovax's 
Domestic  .\lAeaziNE  are  now  in  print.  SiDgle 
l  nunbers,  to  complete  sets,  may  he  obtained  of 
ten  any  bookseller,  or,  by  forwarding  extra  stamps 
on  '  for  carriage,  of  the  Publishers. 

AJrerti-cmcnls  for  the  ExoLisHvrouax’s  Do- 
''  Mmic  MiOiZixa  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publishers,  148,  Fleet-Street,  on  or  bel'oro  the 

16th  of  the  month.  ! 

om  _ 

t  PeizeCompositiox. — The  Proprietors  will  con- 

,  -  tiane  in  the  next  vnlume  to  award  prizes  tci  the 
9!  bestori.'inal  compositions  on  themes  to  be  s.-'it.-ctec'. 

.  by  the  Editor.  The  subject  he  now  proposes  lor 
'  the  elucidation  of  those  “whom  it  most  concerts’' 
gf  is  one  which  was  publicly  debated  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  by  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  at 
.  >  a  place  of  entertainment  called  the  “  Town  1 
■  Eau.  liit;li,’’  then  the  rage — 

“*®  DO  MAKKIED  HAKES  MAKE  THE  BEST  ! 
HUSBANDS? 

lUT  ^ 

-*  , '  Or,  to  put  the  question  as  it  was  propounded  at 
the  “  Town  Kanelugh/'  **  Is  not  the  desire  to 
reform  a  rako  a  great  cause  cf  matrimouial  infe* 
0“  ilioityP’* 

▲  magnificently  printed  volume  will  he  awarded 
in  Ls  lor  the  composition  on  the  above  theme,  and  ' 
.  certificates  of  merit  to  those  whose  pap  ers  entitle 
them  to  the  distinction,  subject  to  the  following 
rules:- 
*7 

1.  That  ladies  only  be  deemed  cl;. 'ihlc  to  compete. 

S.  All  manuKcripts  to  be  written  Ic;  ibly  on  one  side  ; 
01  only  ot  tlie  paper.  j 

hg  9.  The  real  name  and  addiOKs  of  the  writer  to  nceom*  I 
de  PSBT  caidi  MS.,  which  will  be  held  in  strict  cun  Idenji:,  , 
of  abotdd  buoh  a  wish  be  exprcKsed. 
td  ~  4.  MS".  *0  be  returned.  j 

ul  9..TI1.  .  '.t.'  May  to  be  conaidi  tcii  .ho  latest  l.iv  fer  l 
'  recline  MS8.,  w'dch  must  be  ad  neskcsi  u-  the  Editor, 
aane.l  on  the  ouuide,  “  l^riae  Compobitiou.** 


Ro^alib  anil  another  correspondent  are  in* 
formed  that  our  arraniremeuta  are  only  inter¬ 
rupted  by  accident.  The  '’Practical  Drees 
Instructor  *  will  continue  to  he  a  feature  in  the 
next  volume;  and,  to  render  it  more  aooeptable 
to  Kosalik  and  aU  our  friends,  we  have  placed 
that  portion  of  our  Magaeine  under  the  direction 
of  a  celebrated  Parisian  ModiVe. 

F.  8. — The  orange-blossom  is  emblematical  of 
cliastitr. 

L.— Vour  verses  have  been  returned. 

Patti  B. —We  renlly  cannot  decide  you.  Urown 
eves  and  bliio  eyes  are  equally  iH’autiiul  when 
they  arr*  lighted  by  intelligence  and  fringed  with 
modesty. 

V.  W.— The  receipt  yon  ask  for  appears  in  the 
pres»»iit  number. 

B.  B.— Good. 

Miss  T.— We  believe  there  are  eight  maids  of 
honour  at  the  English  Court.  Their  salari  ‘s  are 
not  large -not  more  than  £300  a-year.  They 
wait  upon  her  Majesty  in  rotation,  two  at  a  time*; 
the  period  of  service  being  four  weeks. 

i*iiiLn’p.\.—W’e  cannot  answer  legal  queries. 

J.  K. — Your  contribution  bhall  not  b.^  over¬ 
look  eil. 

Matilda  should  rise^arly,  take  exercise,  shun 
acids  and  pasties,  try  ro  be  o/rava  g  tod-tem¬ 
pered,  and  bestow  her  “too  uiucu  leisure"  in 
making  some  one  lietter  or  happier. 

•Maby. — There  are  considerable  tokens  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  your  verses — real  lila;  but  morecare- 
ful  diction  is  greatly  needed.  Weshall  lie  happy 
to  receive  a  specimen  as  well-conceived  as  **  On 
Viewing  h  Portrait,**  &c.,  written  with  greater 
care 

Mon  BO.  -  Kespectf  ally  declined.  The  subject 
itsel'  is  by  no  means  good 

PowKH  np  llANiT.^liabit  unPorndy  and  cod- 
stantiy  strengthens  all  our  active  ezertiona: 
whatever  Me  ilo  oBon  wo  become  more  and  more 
apt  to  do.  A  sniitt-taker  begins  with  a  pinch  oi 
snufi'  p^r  iav,  and  ends  with  a  pound  or  two 
every  month.  Swearing  begins  in  anger  ;  it  ends 
by  mingling  itself  with  oruinary  conveisation. 
Such-like  iiHtHnces  are  of  too  common  notoriety 
to  need  that  they  be  adduced  ;  but,  an  1  before 
observed,  at  the  very  time  that  the  (endimcy  to 
do  the  thing  is  every  day  inoreusinj,  the  pieaaure 
resulting  from  it  is,  by  the  bluuted  sensibility  of 
the  bodily  organ,  dimiuiahed,  aii>i  the  desire  is 
irresistible,  though  the  gratification  is  nothing. 
There  is  rather  an  entertaining  example  of  thia 
in  Fieldiiig*s  “  Life  ot  Jonathan  Wild,'*  in  that 
scene  where  he  is  represented  as  playing  at 
cards  with  the  count,  a  prolesned  vanibler. 
“iSuch,*’ siys  Mr.  Fielding,  *•  whs  tl»e  power  of 
habit  over  the  minds  of  these  il  us*rh>u<<  pe  rsona 
that  .Mr.  M  ild  could  not  keep  his  hands  out  of 
the  count’s  pockets,  though  he  knew  ihey  were 
empty  ;  nor  could  the  count  abstain  Iro  n  palm¬ 
ing  a  card,  though  he  wai  well  awarn  .Mr  Wild 
hud  no  money  to  pay  him  ** — Smith. 

Wb  all  us  have  two  educationH,  one  of 
wbic'h  we M ceive  from  others;  anoiher.  and  the 
most  vaiui  Me,  which  we  give  our'>elves.  It  is 
this  last  w:  ich  fixes  onr  grade  in  society,  and 
cvei.  ually  our  actual  value  in  th  s  life,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  colour  of  our  fate  hereafter. 


JM 
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CUPID’S  LETTBR-BAiG. 


€npib’*  JIfetttr- ^ag. 

Komakiv. — “  Mr.  Editor,— A  few  year*  ago  a 
yonng  gentleman  paid  hia  eddiesara  to  roe.  He 
nerer  gave  me  cause  to  doubt  bim,  and  the  more 
I  law  of  bim  the  more  I  loved  him  ;  but  was  so 
maoh  afraid  of  his  knowing  bow  dear  be  was  to 
me  that  I  always  appeared  as  though  I  cared  not 
for  him,  and,  lieing  very  >oung  at  the  time,  lis¬ 
tened  to  false  reports.  In  fact,  I  behaved  in 
snch  a  manner  that  at  last  he  not  only  ceased 
coming  to  see  me,  but  left  the  country.  During 
our  courtship  he  made  me  several  presents, 
amonpt  them  a  gold  hoop.  I  have  kept  every¬ 
thing  that  I  accepted  Ironi  him,  and  althongli  I 
have  had  several  offers  since  I  have  declined 
them,  eipecling  bis  return,  when  I  intended  to 
oonfess  nil  to  him  ;  tiut  instead  of  that  I  liave 
jnst  been  informed  that  he  has  got  married.  W ill 
yon  please  to  inform  me  in  your  next  Magarine 
if  there  would  be  any  impropriety  in  returning 
the  hoop  to  him,  for  so  lung  »s  1  have  it  it  will 
only  remind  me  of  what  I  must  now  stidef  It 
is  tne  only  thing  I  ran  send,  the  distance  being  so 
Tcry  great.  I  am  very  unhappy,  but  dare  notcom- 
plam,  for  perhaps  I  deserve  it  all  for  the  misery 
(  caused  to  one  who  loved  as  few  men  ever  do. 
If  yon  will  have  the  kindness  to  advise  me  how 
to  act  in  this  sad  affair,  I  shall  ever  feel  i.  rateful 
to  you  for  so  doing."— We  print  this  letter 
jnst  as  we  received  it;  fur,  to  tell  troth  with¬ 
out  shame,  there  is  a  sincerity  in  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  iuartiBcial  pathos,  which  appeals 
to  all  the  tenderness  ee  ever  bad.  Fossakkh 
most  be  a  brave  little  woman,  as  she  proves  her¬ 
self  a  true  one,  and  bear  up  against  her  sorrow 
till  the  storm  passes.  There  is  no  help  for  it 
but  in  her  own  heart,  and  I  ime  the  curer  of  all 
glielh.  We  strongly  advise  her  not  to  return 
the  ring.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  retaining 
4t  so  great  as  the  folly  of  taking  any  step,  or 
doing  anything,  which  would  bring  her  into  new 
communication  with  the  sources  ul  her  present 
unhappiness.  By  and  by,  when  that  has  passed 
over,  she  may  return  the  toy. 

Alicia  favours  us  with  a  letter  which  shows 
how  far  candour  and  modesty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  affection  and  common-sense  on  the  other, 
may  go  together.  The  sweet  little  cherub  who  I 
presidea  over  this  portion  of  our  M.<gaaioe 
anspects  mat  good  things  of  Alicia  from  the 
tone  of  these  twenty  lines  she  has  sent  us. 
The  fact  is,  Alicia  and  some  very  favoured 
fellow  became  acquainted  a  few  years  ago. 


I  They  were  then  young;  their  parents  oMeeUd; 

'  and  they  agreed  therefore  to  suspend  their  s  r- 
qiiuintanceship,  and  make  love  no  mors.  Tis-e 
passes  I  parents  have  still  certain  objections,  i  t 
presume ;  but  Love  refuses  to  quit  the  heart  f  j 
Alicia,  at  least.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
two  whom  laive  had  joined  hath  Propriety  p 
asunder.  They  meet  oilen  in  the  streets,  and 
say(.\LiciA  says)  “  How  d'e  do  P”  and  “  Oood 
morning  which  Alicia  also  says  with  ebann- 
ing  candour,  “  I  think  I  can  endure  no  longer.'* 
They  meet  in  church  too,  three  timea  eve  ; 
Sunday,  which  we  do  not  like.  They  shoo 
meet  elsewhere,  if  she  “ollen  gets  a  am:  ‘ 
from  him,"  and  she  "  llnds  herself  pierced  I 
that  tiresome  dart  of  Cdpid’s  whenever  s' 
sees  him.”  So  stands  the  case,  however.  Tl 
gentleman,  Alicia  is  n.ssorrd,  retains  all  his  o 
affections,  but  does  not  "  like"  to  tell  her  s 
What’s  to  be  done  ?  Surely,  Alicia  can  am:, 
too  P  Surely  there  are  a  thousand  little  sig 
which  Modesty  recognises,  and  her  previo 
acquaintance  and  declared  affection  tor  h 
lover  warrant,  by  which  she  may  show  that  si 
would  not  be  at  ul  offended  if,  insteul  of  Mjii 
**  Good  morning*’  and  passinff  on,  be  m 
**  Oood  mornint;  **  and  stayed  to  say  mor 
She  may  rest  assured,  at  any  rate,  that  aor. 
kind  accident  alarjivs  affords  an  opportuni* 
when  it  is  rnutually  desired. 

Mkta  11.— In  hniravdozen  sensible  words  you  I 
may  easil)  convince  your  lover  of  your  detire  j 
neither  to  offend  him,  nor  to  allow  your  sense  I 
of  propriety  to  l>e  offended. 

KatslbiV  0*Mobb.  —  When  a  gentlem 
**  steals  kisses'*  at  parting,  and  pars  **  great  atic 
tions,*'  he  generally  means  to  make  love.  Soi  ^ 
lovers  make  themselves  understood  in  this  wi 
eschewing  words ;  and  the  interpretation  may 
as  safe  as  agreeable  if  the  gentleman  in  questi* 
he  such  an  one  as  Kathlivit  describes— a  “  ni-' 
mau,**  who  **  hears  a  most  excellent  character. 

Eiiilt  Aoi^bs*  case  is  purely  this.  She  I 
seriously  in  love  with  a  young  man,  whom ' 
infer  to  he  creating  for  himself  a  little  hit  of  c 
oiiement  in  the  love  his  oracular  and  nought«1 
the>point  declarations  provoke.  Euilx  confesc 
that  he  is  **  rather  wild,’*  and  **  fond  of  drinl 
from  which  she  has  tried  every  means  she  ooo^ 
pro}>erly  use  to  wean  him.  He**  takes  the  Ubei 
of  kissing  her,  and  tells  her  there  is  no  burm 
a  kiss;"  t.  a.,  she  is  not  to  inter  that  he  is  di 
perately  in  love  with  her  because  he  amuses  hi 
self  with  a  harmless  kiss.— Emilt  is  evident 
too  good  a  girl  for  him ;  and  we  advise  her 
infer  nothing  from  hb  ambiguous  courtship. 


END  C?  TjL.  II. 
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